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tried the plan of causing engorgement of some portions of 
the arterial system by ligaturing other outlets from the heart 
while the heart was still beating : in this way the course 
of the vessels could easily be followed. Dissections of fresh 
specimens of Uromastrx and Hemidactylus flaviviridis were also 
made for comparison, and I have added brief notes on these 
also. My grateful acknowledgments are due to my professor, 
Colonel J. Stephenson, D.Se.. now at the University of 
Edinburgh, for his kind suggestions and also for correcting 
the manuscript of my paper. 


l. Toe ARTERIAL ARCHES. (Fig. 1.) 


There are three arterial trunks arising from the ventricle, 
The cavity of the latter is incompletely divided by a ridge-like 
partition, which runs obliquely from the left latero-ventral 
wall) and tends to divide the ventricle at the time of its 
contraction into two unequal chambers: of these the right 
is the larger, and more dorsal in position. 

Arising from the left side of the ridge is the Pulmonary 
arch, ventral in position and curving over to divide into two 
branches, the pulmonary arteries, one for each lung. 

The right chamber gives origin to twe vessels, the right 
and left roots of the aorta. These roots, the systemic arches, 
cross eavth other at their origin, so that the left systemic arch 
arises from the heart on the right side of the right arch. 
Both these arches arise dorsally to the pulmonary arch and 
twist round to become ventral to it; they then curve round 
the oesophagus, thus becoming dorsal in position, and finally 
run backwards to unite with each other below the vertebral 
column and behind the level of th# heart. 

I. The Right Systemic, or better the Systemico cvrofid 
arch. Before this arch curves round to occupy the dorsal 
position it sends off a branch, the Innominate (c. c.). 

(A) The /nnominate artery (carotis primaria of Rathke) 
immediately after its origin gives off a narrow branch, the 
common epigastric (ep. c.), which runs backwards just 
ventral to the heart. The innominate itself, of some length. 
runs forwards towards the head, and about half an inch in 
front of the bifurcation of the trachea divides into the 
right and left carotid arteries, each of which follows its usual 
course forwards along the neck. —— 

The Common Epigastric artery, the origin of which -is 
described above, divides into two near the base of the auricles ; 
these, the right and left Epigastric arteries, are very fine 
vessels, and in order to see their exact course I had to use 
freshly killed specimens in which the heart was still beating 
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igorously ; the right systemic arch was then ligatured a little 
— the origin of the innominate artery, and the 
innominate also was ligatured near the bifurcation of the 
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trachea, so that most of the blood which entered “the right 
Systemic arch was forced into the epigastrics : these arteries 
were thus distended and made conspicuous throughout their 
course. In this way the exact distribution of these vessels 
was traced. It is interesting to note that the two epigastric 
arteries are not symmetrical in their distribution. 

(a) The Right Epigasiric artery (Vig. 2, ep.a !). This 
vessel, on reaching the posterior border of the last sternal 
rib, divides into two. One of these branches (p ) runs forwards 
across the ribs to supply the inner sheet of the pectoral 
muscles in the ventral region. The other branch runs back- 
wards along the outer (ventral) side of the epigastric vein, 
and ramifies over the body-wall; it also sends a branch to the 
fat body, over which it ramifies. probably anastomosing there 
with the posterior epigastric arterv. | 

(b) The Left Epigastric artery (ep. a. 2) has the same 
course as has been described for the right, but it gives off an ® 
additional branch about an inch beyond its origin from the . 
common vessel. This branch of the left epigastric divides 
into two :—(i) a muscular artery (m. c.), distributed to«the 
body-wall; (ii) the hepatic artery (he.), which enters the liver ~ 
at the anterior end of the median suleus.  . 

I may mention here that I have not been able to trace - 
any vessel corresponding to the epigastric of Varanus in Uro-* 
mastix and Hemidaectylus. In vertebrates the epigastric is 
generally described as originating from the subclavian: the 
origin of an epigastric artery, supplying the liver, fat body, 
and body-wall, from the root pf the common carotid is very 
peculiar ; jt is not found in any of the Lacertilia, and I am 
not aware of any similar vessel-in any other vertebrate. 
Without going irtto the significance of this vessel, I may point 
out that it carries to the liver and body-wall a part of the 
pure blood meant for the supply of the brain. 

Each carotid artery gives off the following branches in 
the neck :-— 

(i) The Thyroid artery, for the thyroid gland. 

(ii) The Oesophageal artery (oe. arising about au inch 
above the bifurcation and curving round to be distributed on 
the cesophagus. | « 

(iii) The Hyoidean artery (hb) arises a little in front of the ~ Oe 
— — — ie to the — ———— + 

iv) The Lingual artery (l.) goes to the tongue. 

9 the bade nt the skull Gash carotid artery divides into 
the usual cerebral and palatine branches. One notable feature 
in this part of the system is the entire absence of the Ductas 
earoticus (O'Donoghue, 10); this is present, however, in the 






other two lizards which I have investigated e —— 
6B) The Subclavian ————— 1,8.) also arises from 
the right systemic arch, but after the latter has curved over 
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Lo assume the dorsal position. This common subclavian artery 
divides into right and left subclavians fr. s.. lL. s.) which run 
on either side of the vertebral column. In Hemidactwlus there 
are two independent subclavian arteries arising from the right 
systemic aorta. Near the base of the arm each subclavian 
divides into two, the vertebral and brachial arteries. 

(i) The Vertebral artery (ve ) rans forwards along the ver- 
tebral column and in its course gives off branches from each 
side alternately which enter the vertebral canal. 

(ii) The Brachial artery (br.) goes to the arm, first giving 
otf a branch, the Subscapular (se.), to the scapula. The 
brachial has the usual course in the arm 

(C) The /nfercostal arteries (in. ec). Three pairs of these 
arise from the right systemic arch ; they supply the body-wall. 

After giving off the subclavian artery, the right systemic 
arch is enclosed by a lgament of connective tissue (x.) 
arising by several elastic strands from the hypapophysis of the 
last cervical vertebra and centra of the first three thoracic ; 
vertebrae. This ligament first runs along the subclavian 
artery ; then, after surrounding the right systemic arch, it 
crosses the middle line to enclose the left systemic similarly ; 
finally, it runs towards the alimentary canal along the mesen- 
teric artery, partly enclosing it, and ramifying in the same 
manner as the artery itself. The ligament is composed of 
very strong fibres of connectiv® tissue, and may perhaps serve 
_the purpose of keeping the aorta and intestine in position 
within the body-cavity during the active contortions of 
the body in rapid movement. : 

Il. The Left Systemic Arch (Fig. 1,1. a.) becomes dorsal 
like the right, and_ runs along the inner ventral border of the 
left lung; but before its union with the right arch to form 
the dorsal aorta it gives off the following branches — 

(A) The Mesenteric artery (m.) arises from the left sys- 
temic arch about half an inch before the latter unites with the 
right arch; it is a fairly large vessel, and the left arch is 
noticeably diminished behind its origin. The mesenteric 
divides into two branches, which ran side by side, enclosed by 
the longitudinal ligament described above, till they reach the : 
gut; the two branches then separate, and distribute their 
blood to the different parts of the intestine. The ultimate . | 
distribution of ——— is —— in fig. 3, along with rae 
the ramifications of the ligament. , — — 

(B) The Left Gastric artery (g'.) arises about midway 

ig esenteric and the junction of ane 








between the origin of the mesen : 
right and left arches. It is a small narrow vessel, runnin 
the left of the stomach, over which it is distributed. This 
vessel was NT an bs abe two cases; in one case it arose 
sheim (16) gives an instructive sketch to show the Leart ‘and 
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7 
the arrangement of the several vessels in Varanus, but he does 


not indicate these visceral arteries and, eo far as I have been 
able to ascertain, they are not el€ewhere described in Varanus 
in this way. 


In the origin of the mesenteric artery from the left sys- 
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THe Donsa Aorta, 

The Dorsal Aorta throws off a generous supply of 
offshoots to the body-wall and viscera. 

I. There are fourteen pairs of Dorso-lumbar arteries 
arising from the dorsal aorta throughout its course as far as 
ite termination in the tail as the caudal) artery. 

Il. The Coeliac artery (Fig. 1, coe.) arises beyond the 
origin of the third pair of dorso-lumbars; after running for 
some distance in the mesentery it divides up into — 

(i) The Splenic artery (spl.), for the spleen. 

(ii) The Pancreatic (p.), for the pancreas. 

(iii) The right Gastric (g.), for the right side of the stomach. 

(iv) Hepatic artery (h.), for the liver. 

It would thus appear that the original Coeliaco-mesenteric 
of Amphibia is split up in Varanus into three branches, two 
of which, the mesenteric and the left gastric, retain their 
connection with the left systemic arch, while the third, the 
coeliac, comes off directly from the dorsal aorta. In Helo- 
derma, Uromastix, and Hemidactylus a further splitting apart 
of the branches of the coeliaco-mesenteric takes place, s0 that 
we find in each of these genera as many as five independent 
viscera] branches arising from the dorsal aortn to supply tlhe 
different regions of the alimentary canal. I‘urther, in Varanus 
the liver receives its arterial.supply from two sources, the 
left epigastric and, as usual, the coeliac. 

Ill. The Jschiadiceartery (Fig. 2, is.). The last pair of 
segmental arteries are enlarged, .and are called by Bronn the 
arteriae ischiadicae. Each arises a little in front of the iliac ; 
each sends a branch to the body-walil, and itself runs forwards 
as the posterior Epigastric (p. e.) to the fat body, in which it 
appears to anastomose with the branches of the anterior 
epigastric. This anastomosis takes place also in Sphenodon 
the only difference being that the anterior epiga a 
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the latter as a branch, not of the common carotid, but of the 


subclavian. Bogs Peewee) 
IV. The Genital and Renal arteries exhibit no pecu 


liarities, 
and always arise in connection with the paired dorso-lumbars. — 





The genitals are one pair only, the left arising in front of the 
right. The renals are three to five pairs. © 
V. The /liac arteries (Fig. 2, il.) arise beyond the 
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The dorsal aorta, after giving off the iliac arteries, rune 
as the caudal artery (c.) in the tail. The first pair of its 
branches goes to the pelvis. succeeding ones to the muscle of 
the tail. 

I have no observation on the existence of retia mirabilia 
in the caudal region of this lizard, but it is not likely that this 
thick-tailed lizard often parts with that extremity of its body. 
I have not met with anv specimen in which the tail was 
regenerated to a greater extent than its minute tip. 

The chief peculiarities of the arterial system of Varanus 
bengalensia are thus :-— 


(1) The origin of the epigastric arteries from the innom- 
inate ; and their anastomosis with the posterior epigastrics, 
as in Sphenodon. 

(2) The origin of a single subclavian of the dorsal type 
from the right systemic only. 

(3) The independent origin of the mesenteric and the left 
gastric arteries from the left systemic arch, as in higher 
reptilia, before its union with the right. 

(4) The double arterial supply to the liver. by means of 
the left epigastrig and coeliac arteries. 

« (5) The enclosure of both systemic arches by a ligament 
« which is attached behind to the alimentary canal along the 
ramifications of the mesenteric artery. 


- 


3: NOTES ON THE ARTERIAL Sysrem oF 


et ————— hardwickiit (Gray) and Hemidactylus 
tet. sia yun SS — Aaviviridis Rippel. 


— | ay ystem of Uromastix hardwickii (Fig. 4) is 
| to: present certain remarkable differences from that of 
Varanus. — 

Fret ductus « earoticus connects each carotid with the sys- 
- temic arch —— its side. A single subclavian is the only vessel 
which a m the systemic arches before their union (s., 
















ih —* ig. 4). At t. ‘the point where the coeliaco-mesenteric artery is 
usually given off (between the third and fourth dorso-lumbars) 

| _ arises the gastric ar ae A, See le saa the right side 

h. The next t two arteries for the alimentary 
: the other between the seventh and 
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curving over the stomach to supply the liver as the hepatic 
artery (he.). 


The next set of arteries for the alimentary canal, the 
duodenal and intestinal, arise betweeen the eighth and ninth 
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another, there being no such combination as is found in Varanus 
Dbenqalensts. 


The tschiadic arteries (is.) arise from the aorta behind the 
fifteenth pair of dorso-lumbars ; each gives off a branch, the 


posterior epigastric (p. e.), which runs forwards to the body- 
wall, ultimately terminating in the fat body. 
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similar to that of Uromastix, so that it will suftice to enu- 
merate the chief points of difference. They are: 


_ (1) The origin of the subclavians as two independent art- 
eries from the right systemic arch, and not, as in Varanus and 
Uromastix, as a single vesse), 

(=) The anterior and posterior mesenteric arteries arise 
close together, the posterior in front of the anterior, between 
the ninth and tenth pairs of dorso-lumbars. We have seen 
that in Uromastix the posterior mesenteric artery arises from 
the aorta further forwards, between the seventh and cighth 
Pairs of dorso-lumbars. 

(3) The presence of an independent rectal artery, in 
addition to the usual branch of the posterior mesenteric. 
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2 On the Amatomy and Bionomics of the Red Cotton 
Bug, Dysderens cingutatus (Fabr.). 


al By Hem Sixcn, M.Sc. (Punjab), Assistant Professor of 
Entomology, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 
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The head of the living insect was cut off and allowed to 
retnain for 30 hours in the fixative of Carnoy and Lebrun. 
Then the head was put in 90% alcohol for 5 to 6 days. In 
absolute alcohol, a few hours’ (4 hours) immersion was found © 
sufficient to dehydrate it completely. Then taking it through | 
a mixture of absolute alcohol and chloroform it was placed in 
pure chloreform for 48 hours. Thence it was heated in molten 
paraffin for 4 hours. Sections of 6 » to 8 » thickness were cut 
and stained on slide, with Heidenhain’s iron haematoxylin. 
Delafield’s haematoxylin and eosin in 90°, aleohol were also 
tried. 

Por the internal organs—digestive, nervous and reproduc- 
tive—besides alcohol, various other fixatives and preservatives, 
among them the following, were tried :— 

(1) Bouin’s fluid— 

fixed for three days and washed in 90% aleohol and 
preserved in 75% Alcohol. 

(2) Picro-acetic acid— 

fixed for 24 hours, washed with 70% alcohol to 
whieh carbonate of lithium had been added ; 





preserved in 75% aleohol. - 
(3) Picro-nitrie acid— a i eee 
fixed for 15 hours, weshed and preserved as in No. 2. « a 
(4) Formaldehyde 40%... ..-....10 vols. 


Alcohol 90°%........%.-...90 vols. 


In the case of the digestive system, formol-aleohol 
gave as good results as any of the first three. But for the _ 
study of the reproductive organs, Bouin’s fluid and picro- 
acetic acid were found to be more suitable. | | y 












The investigation of the respiratory system presented 
many difficulties. The tre | -of the same pale colour 
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HlaBITS AND GENERAL ACCOURT. 


The red cotton bug often termed as one of the cotton 
stainers, ix known by various vernacular names in different 
parts of India; Chainpa (Punjab), Bania (Saharanpur), Behna 
‘(Cawnpur), Kappa Poka (Orissa), Tola Poka (Dacea), Lal 
: Chingum (Central Provinces), ete_, ete. 

It is generally met with in summer, in winter it hides in 
erevices of the earth. In those parts of India where there is 
no severe winter, it can be found throughout the year. In 
the Punjab it is seen from the end of February to the middle 
of November, sometimes even later. 

As the name implies, it is one of the specific peats of 
cotton; it sucks the juice from the green bolls. and when they 
open, it attacks the young oily seeds, making the lint dirty 
with its yellow excreta. It prefers young pods of *‘ Bhindi ’— 
Hibiscus esculentus (Lady's finger) to cotton bolls, hence the 
former is used as a trap-crop in cotton fields. Im a cage con- 
taining equal number of bolls and pods (both green) the number 
of insects gathered on the pods and bolls was in the ratio of 
20 : 12. It does not restrict its activities to cotton and 
‘ Bhindi’ only, Wot attacks other Malvaceous plants also which 

- heve juicy. succulent and oily seeds, e.g., silk-cotton tree. etc. 
Gt ~5 The insect is of a deep red colour, with ochraceous wings. 

Head, rostrum, anterior transverse pronotal callosity, the first 

joint t of the antennae and the abdomen are sanguineous. The 

. f rostrum, scutellum and the spot of corium, membrane 

“the hemelytra, the second wing, the tibia and tarsi of the 

— the eyes are black. The anterior collar of the prono- 

* aay, the anterior margin of the prosternum, posterior margins 
, o f the sternal and abdominal s nte and the spots at the 

~% —— the legs are creamy white. The pronotum and the 

-corium are ochraceous. 

The habits of the nymphs are similar to those of the 
adults. They feed gregariously and expose themselves freely 
on their food plants forming conspicuous red clusters, 

_ The adult insect, though provided with two pairs of well 
| developed \ _soatcely flies. It runs freely and travels from 
‘J 8* neuts th a 
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as 60 hours, during which, their normal activities of life. Le. 
taking in of food, and general movements, are not suspended. 
They remain moving from place to place, the female generally 
leading the way. 

AN ATOMY—EXTERNAL. 


The body is covered all over with chitin which is thickened 
at certain places to form definite plites or sclerites. 

The Head (Figs. 1, 2, 3b and 4b) is triangular, its ventral 
surface is fat whilst the dorsal surface is depressed anteriorly. 
The great development of the ventral or gular region prevents 
the deflection of the head. The latter is deep red with the 
exception of the eyes and the antennae, which are black. 
The ventral lip or labium, is much longer than the dorsal lip 
or labrum and is generally carried deflected on the ventral 
surface, where there isa shallow groove to receive it. Ocelliare 
absent. 

Although the different sclerites composing the head are too 
intimately fused, the following regions (beginning from the 
posterior end) can be distinguished — 

Occiput (OC. Fig. 3b) is the collar-like region forming the 
boundary of the occiput foramen; during it is scarcely 
visible being telescoped under the anterior region of the 
prothorax. 

Epicranium (EP. Figs 1,3b) is a flat plate lying anterior 
to the occiput and bears a pair of conspicuous black eyes. It 
has a median longitudinal furrow reaching the base of the 
clypeus. Tower (27) applies the terms “ Cranium” and 
‘“«Frons”’ to the anterior and the sterior parts of the epi- 
cranium of the squash bug (Anasa (ratis), Butin D. cingulatus 
there is no suture or even an impressed line to warrant the 
division of epicranium into two regions. 

Clypeus (CIY. Figs. 1, 3b, 7a, 7b) which is a broad plate in 
mandibulate insects, is comparatively long and narrow in D. 
cingulatus and forms the anterior median portion of the head, 
Laterally it is enclosed by the two fulera (FR). At its base 
where it is attached to the edge of the epicranium, the 
clypeus is flat and narrow, but anteriorly it depresses down and 
at the same time widens to form a base for the attachment of 
the labrum Its dorsal surface has irregularly scattered fine 
setae which are probably sensory ; and the sides are sunk down 
into the head to form the clypeal folds (C1Y. Figs. 8e, Sf). 

Fulcra or the two triangular pieces on the sides of the ely- 
peus (FR. Figs. | and 3b), are confluent at their base with the 
edge of the epicranium. —— probably correspond tor the 
frontal ridges of Muirand Kershaw (14). In the Potato capsid 
bug (Lygus pabulinus) Awati (1) makes no mention of fulcra bit 





terms the corresponding region maxilla sclorite (text-figure 17), 


and shows it to be the base of the mandibular protractors. 
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his figures 10—15, he applies the same name to a ventro-lateral 
part (maxilla lamina) forming the bases of the maxilla protract- 
ors. Obviously the same name can not be used for two 
different sclerites. Probably the piece termed maxilla sclerite 
in Fig. 17, is homologous to the fulera of D. ctngulatus. 

»- Genae. These sclerites beginning from below and behind 
the eyes and extending eerie to include the base of the 
antennae form the lateral Walls of the head in the region of the 
epicranium. Ventrally these come in contact with the gulae, 

Maxillary Laminae (Mx. La. Fig. 4B), termed ‘ Lovae’ 
(Parsheley) “ Maxilla plates’ (Muir and Kershaw), ‘ Maxilla scle- 
rite” (Hevnions), are two triangular plates, which begin from the 
base of the antennae and extend to the tip of the head, thus 
forming the ventro-lateral boundary of the mouth. Their dorsal 
edges come in contact with the ventral edges of the fulcra, 
while ventrally they enclose the membranous base of the ros- 
trum. “These sclerites, as above stated, form the base for the 
attachment of the maxillary protractors. Heymons considers 
these to be part of the embrvonic maxilla. 

The postero-ventral portion of the head is supported by 
fiat plates called gulae (Gu. Fig. 2). They extend backwards 
to the occipital foramen. Antero-laterally they are continued 

‘with the maxillaty lamina while their median region forms the 
“base for the attachment of the rostrum (Fig. 2). 

Buccale (Bu. Fig. 4B), descsibed as chitinized plates on 
the head of Anasa tristis by Tower are merely folded portions 
of the membranous base of the rostrum, protuding between 
the latter and the maxillary laminae. 

The head possesses one pair of feelers or antennse (Ant. 
Fig. 1, 3b). They are black, 8-5 mm. long, free and capable of 
movement in all directions. They consist of 4 segments with 
an antennal tubercle at the base. Segment I is the longest 
(3 mm.) of all. Its proximal end has three stout inwardly 
pointed spines. Segments I] and IL! are 225 mm andl mm. 
Ts; long, entirely 
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these in a few forms. According to Heymons the so-called labial 
palpsare secondary structures formed from the 3rd segment of 
the proboscis, whilst Léon maintains that it is not possible for 
secondary structures to grow where there were primary ones 
before and perform the same function as the latter. ‘The 
argument of Léon does not appear to be convincing, since it 
is highly probable that these secondary structures of Heymons 
are not sensory and do not perform the function of the original 
palps ; the sensory activity of the labium having been trans- 
ferred to the tip of the rostrum. 

Morphology of the mouth parts : Labrum (IR. Figs. 3b, 4b, 
7b), is an unpaired flap hinged to the anterior margin of the ély- 
peus. Itis tapering towards its free end and 2 mm. long, extend- 
ing as faras the first segment of thelabium. It has a broad base 
and semilobate margin. The dorsal surface is covered with 
small (sensory) hairs or papillae. On the ventral surface runs 
@ shallow groove which. in the proximal regions, is sufficiently 
deep to hold the stylets in place and to prevent their lateral 
mavementes. 

Rostrum or labium (LB. Figs. 6a, 3b) is the segmented 
lower lip. It is sub-cylindrical in cross section, with a longi- 
tudinal groove running down its dorsal surface. In the Tegion 
of the Ist segment the groove is very shallow as mentioned? 
above, but beyond the apex of the labrum it deepens and 
forms a trough in which thé stylets lie (Fig. 6c). Two tra- 
cheae, two nerve cords and several muscle bands run through- 
out its length (Fig. fc). Of the four segments constituting the 
Jabium the first is broader and shorter, the joint between 
this and the next is swollen and acts as a hinge upon which 
the whole of the labium is bent ahd doubled when the animal 
is sucking plant juice. This bending and shortening of the 
proboscis facilitates mechanically the penetration of the 
stylets in the deeper tissues of the plant. The 2nd, 3rd and 
4th segments are narrow and long, and the proboscis gradually 
tapers towards the extremity which is black and bifid. Each > 
lobe of the bifid tip bears six small papillae as well as four 
long curved pointed bristles (Vig. 61). , | 

- There are two pairs of stylets, internal (maxillary) and 
external (mandibular). The lateral a, of the clypeus to- 
wards its tip are bent under so as to form a pair of narrow 
supporting lobes, which enclose a passage for the stylets to pass 
ineide the head (Fig. 7b). On entering the head, the two pairs 
of stylets diverge apart (Fig. Ga), one member of each pair lying 
on each side of the pharynx, the mandibular (external) being 
more superficial. — — ig Sy See 
The base of the meters in 
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circular in outline (Fig. Sc): a little before it leaves the head 
capsule two grooves appear on it and make the stylets appear 
= shaped in cross section (Fig. 8). The grooves are on the 
side facing the pharynx and are continued to the apex of the 
stylets. Beyond the head capsule the grooves form two canals= 
by the approximation of the stylets. Into the upper or suction 
canal opens the tip of the — whilst the lower canal 
receives the efferent salivary duct (S.C. and E.C. Fig. 6b). At 
the base of the maxillary stylet is a curved chitinous rod 
(Mx.L. Fig. 6d) which starting from the maxillary base is at first 
directed towards the pharynx fora little distance, then turned 
back below the base and is finally attached to the head wall 
by a delicate articulation. The apex of the maxillary stylet 
is smooth and lancet shaped (Pig. 6f) without hooks or any 
other ornamentation. This stylet is controlled by two series of 
stout powerful muscles, both of which are directly attached to 
its base (Fig. 8), one set, the protractors, run anteriorly and are 
attached to the maxillary lamina, theother, the retractuors, are 
directed backwards and joined to the occipital wall. 

Mandibular Stylets (MN. Fig. Ga, Gb and 6g): They arise 
in the region of the antennae and lie close to the onter sides 
ofthe mavillary or internal stvlets, without any definite arti- 
culation. This stylet also has a swollen base which narrows 
posteriorly; the mandibular protractors being attached to its 
hind end. The mandibular protractors, at one end are attached 

to the inner side of the epicranium and the fulera, and at the 

her end they are connected to a triangular chitinous piece, the 
mandibular lever (MN. L. Fig.*6a). The lattec is connected to 
the base of the mandible by means of a slender chitinous rod. 
The apex of the stylet is acute and pointed. It is ornamented 
with six backwardly directed hooks. 

The measurements of the different parts of the head of a 
male individual are as follows :— 


Length of head to the base of the labrum =1°87 mm. 
Breadth of the head in the region of the eves = 1:05 mm. 
Length of the antennae (Seg. 1, 3 mm., Il, 2-25 mm., ILI 
; me mm., IV, 2°5 mm.) =8 75 mm. 
_ Length of the rostrum =6-4 mm. 
* J total length of the ale ⸗ 13 mm. 
: _B.—The Individuals were chloroformed and their organs 
meseured: within 20 minutes after their death. 
The Thore — as tari as 1524, showed —— the 
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episternum called the parapleuron and lastly the peritreme, 
which is a small plate containing the spiracles The notum is 
composed of the prescutum, the secntum. the scutellum and the 
post-scutellum forming a linear row. 

_ The thorax in Dysdercus cingulatus is well marked, 
jointed to the head by a soft neck, which is completely over- 
lapped by the prothorax. Its dorsal surface is large and 
convex, while the ventral is short and“flat. 

Prothorax (Fig. 4b) is large, closely attached to the posterior 
part of the head and overlapping the anterior region of the 
mesothorax. 

The pronotum (PR.N.) is trapezoid in shape, 2:04 mm. 
broad in front and 3°2 mm. at the hind end, convex in the 
middle; its deep red lateral margins being somewhat dilated 
and reflexed. It is a single undifferentiated piece, and accord- 
ing to Martin (15) corresponds to the scuto-scutellum only, the 
pronotum being devoid of post-scutellum owing to the absence 
of wings in this segment. 

The anterior margin of the notum is white (1-3 x 2°3 mm.) 
which, with similar portions on the pleuron and sternum, forms 
the apical structure (AP. ST.). Behind the fatter is the deep 
red pronotal callosity. The rest of the notum’is chrome yelléw 
and leathery in texture. 

The pleuron (P1.1) is broad above (2°09 mm.) and narrows 
down to meet the sternum. The ventral margin of the pleuron 
is white and overlaps the base of the coxa with the coxal cleft 
(Cox. CL.1) in the middle. In -+the middle the pleuron bulges 
out to accommodate on its inner wall the expanding muscles of 
the first leg. The posterior margin df the pleuron is white and 
overlaps the anterior margin of the mesopleuron and the Ist 
thoracic spiracle. 

Prosternum (Fig. 2, St.1) is a flat almost rectangular plate 
Imm.long. It is comparatively narrow in the posterior region, 
where it lodges the coxae. | 

Mesothorax is the best developed of the three thoracic 
segments owing to the attachment of the first pair of wings. 
It is comparatively longer dorsally, overlapping a part of the 
metanotum and is delicately connected to the prothorax. 
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the metanotum, Its two ends, forming the post alares, mcet 
the lateral edges of thorax just behind the base of the forewings. 

Mesopleuron is a more or less rectangular plate with 
no pleural suture, but divisible into two rectangular areas, one 
behind the other, a red broad anterior and a white narrow 
posterior. Their line of demarcation is continued at the ven- 
tral margin, into the coxal cleft(cf propleuron). When the me- 
sopleuron is made transparent, these two areas are seen to be 
connected with each other by transverse chitinous strands, hence 
probably representing the episternum and epimeron (EPS2. 
and EPM2.). This condition, viz., the presence of the coxal 
cleft and the absence of the pleural suture, has been observed in 
only a few other Heteroptera (Tavlor—2¥)}. 

A triangular piece is differentiated from the anterior end 
of the episternum, just below the origin of the forewing and is 
termed anterior basalare(A.B.) At the posterior corner of the 
anterior basalare is located a somewhat triangular apedome 
the position of which is externally indicated by a concavity. 
From the lower corner of the same sclerite (i.e. anterior basalare) 
begins a chitinous piece (prealare bridge—P.A.) which connects 
the pleuron with the deflected part of the scutum. Under the 
ase of the wing, the slender subalare can also be distinguished. 
At the anterior margin of the pleuron is situated the first 
thoracic spiracle surrounded by its peritreme. 

Metathorax is invisible externally. being overlapped by 
the meso-scutellum and the fore wings. It bears the 2nd pair 
of wings. 

The Metanotum is differéntiated into the scutoscutellum 
(PSSL3 Fig. 3c) and postscutellum (P.S1.3), which are regarded 
as the two incipient sclerites of a thoracic segment (Snodgrass, 
Entomological News, 1909). In other words the anterior sclerite, 


which in the mesonotum breaks up into the prescutum, scutum 


and postscutellum, remains a single undifferentiated piece in 
the metanotum. This condition is met with only in a few 
other Heteroptera (some Aphidae and Coridae). . 

fetapleuron is comparatively narrow dorsally. ‘he deli- 

cate intersegmental membrane connecting it to the mesopleuron 

odges the second thoracic spiracle surrounded by its peritreme. 

As is the case in the mesopleuron, there are two rectangular 
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Phoracic appendages: legs—The usual three pairs of legs 
are long and of considerable strength consisting of the coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia and tarsus. The animal can walk verv 
swiftly on its tarsal joints on ground and even on a smooth 
surface hke glass. 

The bases of the coxae of the two sides (COX.) are closely 
approximated, between which lies the rostrum (Fig. 2). Tro- 
chantin (TROCH.) is a more or less triangular sclerite situated 
atthe base of the coxa. Trochanter (TRO.) isashort and rather 
slender joint articulated to the femur by a ginglymous joint 
Femur is the strongest segment of the leg having near its 
distal end (in the first leg) 6 spines arranged in two rows of 
three each. 

Tibia (TB.) is longer than the femur and is connected to 
the latter by a ginglymous joint which is raised up especially 
in the third leg. The distal half of the tibia is ornamented 
with thick, black bristles, besides a few strong spines called 
ecalearia (CAT..). 

Tarsus (TR.) is short and slender, consisting of three 
joints, the basal being the longest. All the three tarsal seg- 
ments are black and have closely set small sprees. The tarsus 
ends in a pair of black claws which are supported beneath bv 
stalked pads known as pulvillus. West (T'ransactions Linn. 
Soc. London, XXIII, 1851) regarded the pulvillusas homolo- 
gous to an additional tarsal segment, the claws in that case 
being regarded as modified setae. According to other authors 
the stalked pads are modified gjandular setae swollen at the 
ends. , 

Wings. ‘The fore wings, known as hemelytra (Mig. 5a), 
are attached to the lateral margins of the mesoscutum by smal! 
chitinous plates the auxiliaries or ossicula (Audouin) Each 
forewing is 7°83 mm. long and 3-7 mm _ broad being partly 
coriaceous and partly membranous. ‘The coriaceous part is 
ochreous in colour, with a black discal spot, and is marked 
off by means of two longitudinal sutures (suture clavi and 
median suture) into three areas, the clavus, coriam anskl 
embolium. The clayvus lies between the inner margin of the 
wing and the suture clavis, and next to the mesoscatellum 
when the wings are in repose. The corium (CR.) lies next to 
the clavus, between the two sutures. The embolium or costal 
area (EMB.) lies next, ending distally in the costal margin of 
the wing. This is the longest of the three areas. The cuncus 
(Comstock p. 125, Fig. I14l)is absent. The membranous region 
is dark brown in colour. When the wings are in repose the 
membrane of one side crosses over to the other, the right cover- 








ing the left. 
- The following chief veins can be rn 
wing :— 
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(i) Costa (COS.) is a prominent vein running parallel to the 

costal margin. 

(ii) Subcosta (8S. COS.) cuns below and pnurallel to the above. 

(iii) Radins (RA.) a conspicuous vein lving just below the 

subcosta; the proximal portions of the two veins 
coalesce. 

(iv) Median vein (Me.) runs just above and parallel to the 

suture clavis with its distal end curved up. 

(v) aca tat (CU.) lies below and parallel to the suture 

clavis. 

(vi) The Anal (ANA.) is a narrow vein running along the 

inner or the proximal margin of the wing. 

The medio-cubitus and radio-median of Comstock are 
absent. 

There are two cells (areas surrounded by veins on all sides) 
in the membrane region (M-.c.1, M.c.2) in the majority of the in- 
dividuals examined. but in a few there were three. The 
ntimber of veins also varies from 6 -S and their branching may 
be different in the right and left wings of the same individual. 

Hind wings like the forewings are attached to the thorax 
by the chitinous,ossiculae. These wings are wholly membran- 
ous except at their costal margins which are very thick. The 
following veins which are named after Fieber (£nt. Hemi pt. 1561, 
p. 13) can be recognized :— . 

Costa primaria (COS. P.) running parallel to the distal mar- 
gin of the wing. Costa subtensa (COS. S.) lying parallel to the 
costa primaria, the two being connected to each other by a trans- 
verse vein, the costa connectus (COS C.). Costa apicalis (COS. 
A.) starting from the junction of the costa connectus and costa 
primaria. Below the costa apicalis rans another vein (unnamed 
by Fieber) starting from the costa connectus. ‘This vein is 





esentin Anava tristis (Tower, 27). Costa decurrens (COS. D.) 
gins from the junction of the costa subtensa and costa 
connectus, and costa lineata runs parallel, along its proximal 
region, to the costa subtensa. Lying below costa subtensa are 
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Breadth in widest region -. i mm, 
Scutum (length and breadth the same) 1:6 ,, 
Pleuron upper margin .. -- 3d, 
Pleuron lower margin .. * J 
Sternum * ae on “Atta 
Forewing  .. —* 10* 3°30 mm. 
CC. Metathorax— 
Pleuron, upper margin .. -. 82mm. 
Pleuron, lower margin ., aera as 
Sternum = és a) TA ys 
Wing Ste tes .. 8x37 mm. 
Leg— 
Femur I ,16 mm 
Femur III . * — 26 
Tiba I a avd fa) ae lL§:,; 
Tiba ill e« = 4a°5 1— 
Tarsus I = — — Ga Ete 
Tarsus II]  .. : 22 


The Abdumen.—The abdomen in the Rhynchota has at- 
tracted the attention of a few authors, The study of the 
genitalia is coming into prominence and yarious workers 
(Newell, Sharp, etc.) have attempted to disouss the homologies 
of the different abdominal segments with their appendages; but 
so far no definite conclusion “seems to have been arrived at. 
David Sharp (22) invented a special nomenclature with reference 
to the terminal segment in some male Hemiptera. According to 
Verhoeff, the typical number 6f abdominal segments in the 
Hemiptera is eleven. In five out of six hemipterous forms that 
Newell (17) studied, 10 segments were present, the eleventh 
having disappeared, whilst in the sixth-—Anaso tristis—the 
female had 11 segments and the male 10. According to Tower 
(27) the female Anasa has 10 and male 9 segments. In 
Dyasdercus cingulatus 10 segments are found in both sexes. Fur- 
ther study is required to determine whether the number 10 is 
a primitive feature or secondary (the llth having been aborted) 
as believed by Verhoeff, etc. 

The abdomen is connected to the thorax by a broad base. 
Its simple, distinct and annular segments are loosely knitted 
together, — the abdomen to undergo expansion and con- 
traction, especially in the female. In both sexes (Figs. 2, 3, 4) 
the first six segments are seen to be made up of flat notum 





red membranous pleuron and sternal area with white patches 


on the posterior margin. * 

A pair of spiracles is present in the anterior dorsal corner 
of each of the first eight segments. Each spiracle (Fig. 4a) is 
a small round opening with somewhat thickened brown mar- 


~~ ‘Three transversely elliptical openings of the stink glands 
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are seen in the mid-doreal line of the abdomen. They are in the 
intersegmental membrane of segments 3/4, 4/5, 5/6- 

In both sexes, the anterior half of the notum of segment 
I (Fig. 3) is thickly beset with long hairs, and the posterior 
margin of V is produced backwards into a lobe to fit in a notch 
on the anterior margin of the notum of segment VI. The sub- 
sequent segments have deviated from the simple form above 
described, being modified differently in the two sexes. ‘To make 
this clear a separate description of the male and the female 
is given below :— 

Male {Figs. 3a, 4a, 10a).—Segment VII is the hindermost 
of the visible segments. Its notum is preduced backwards 
into a large blunt lobe covering the posterior chamber of the 
terminal segment Segments VIII-X are telescoped into one 
another to form a pear-shaped organ, the major portion of 
which remains retracted in VII. Segment VIII appears dor- 
sally as a transverse band. which widens down Isterally to 
meet the broad trough-shaped ventral part. Segment IX re- 
sembles a hollow pear-shaped body whose upper surface has 
sunk down to meet the ventral surface in front and behind, 
leaving between a narrow transverse band. Consequently 
this segment is divided into two chambers, the smal! anterior 
and the spoon-shaped posterior or terminal (Sharp), separated 
by downwardly deflected double wall, called the diaphragm. 
The rectum and genital duct p&ss through this diaphragm to 
open externally in the terminal chamber. Segment X is small, 
ringlike and surrounds the anus in the terminal chamber 
The genital duct terminates in 
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the remaining poaterior segments. The tergum of segment IX 
is narrow and almost encloses that of X (Big. lla) whilst 
its sternum (AQ Figs. Lib, Llc) consists of two flat plates, 
the inner margins of which are thickened and hardened From 
the tergum and sternum of IX, hang down two pairs of thin 
curved processes. Seament X surrounds the anus. Dorsa ly 
and laterally it is enclosed by IX. An ovipositor is absent, 
pee a animal lays its eggs in soft places between crevices of 
the soil. 


Meas urements— 


Length of abdomen in male re 7 wom. 
Breadth ate 8* F 4 mm. 
Length of abdomen in female .., $25 mm. 
Breadth .... variable in female... 4°5-—5°5 mm. 


AS ATOM Y—INTERENAL. 


Digestive system—The mouth leads into the suctorial 
pharynx which is of special importance in the Rhynchota. 
The pharynx is a long chitinous tube with a narrow lumen. 
[ts ventral wall is strongly chitinized, whilst the doreal. termed 
operculum, is flexible and elastic There is‘a double row of 


pharyngeat muscles arising from the under surface of the dorsal * 


wall of the head and inserted on the operculum, where they 
split up into a number of strands (Ph.M. Figs Sb-Sf). When 
these muscles contract, the operculum is pulled upwards so as to 
widen the pharynx, and the plant-juice is sucked up through 
the rostrum. - 

The minute anatomy of the pharynx (Fig. 8) varies in the 
different parts of the head capsule: In the epicranial region, 
“where it t surrounded on all sides by the cerebral nervous 
vanglia (Pig. Sa), the pharynx is thin-walled and almost 
circular in transverse section. On emerging from this mass, 
the pharynx enters the clypeal region — its ventral wall 
becomes comparatively thicker than the dorsal (Fig. 8c); 
beyond this region the difference in thickness increases, and the 
ventral wall is drawn down so as to appear V-shaped in 
transverse section (ig 8d). The “V" is wedged in between 
two chitinous plates of the tentorium (T) to be described later, 
In the anterior region of the clypeus, the ends of the operculum 
and the arms of the *V’ are drawn up towards the dorsal 














wall of the head, to meet the olypesl folds (Fig. 8e). From 
the level of the anterior end of the mber, the 
ventral wall of pharynx is continued asa delicate -shape 





structure, the phar; al duct, along the middle line and 
the suctio rmed by the maxillary st 
enter the ‘ 
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comes separated from the ventral wall and lines the upper 
wallof the headcapsule This pharyngeal lining of the clypeo- 
labrum forms the membranous roof of the mouth and is termed 
the epipharynx; a pendent epipharyox is absent. Under a 
high power of the microscope, ten transparcnt spots are seen in 
the membranous epipharyuyx arranged in two rows, six in the 
right rows and four in the left (Fig. 7a). Behind there is ao 
curved ridge which encloses an additional group of spots 
Tower (25) regarded similar structures in Anasa tristis as glands 
which secrete an oily subst&ince to lubricate the diverging 
stvlets lying below. Packard considered these as taste organs, 
Awati (1), in capsid bug, termed this region of the epipharynx 
as cribriform plate, and the clear spots would be the openings 
bw which nerve fibers from the gustatory organs communi- 
cated withthe lumen of the pharynx. Murray (16), in bed bug 
(Acanthia lectularia), observed a row of 10 delicate spines in 
this region. 

The pharynx after passing through the oesophageal nerve- 
ring, is continued as oesophagus. The latter is also lined by 
chitin and runs asa fine tube up to the region of the mesothorax 
where it dilates to form the crop. The oesophagus is con- 
tinued into the crop for a length of I mm_, thus forming a 


+ valve to prevent the fluid from flowing back (Fig. 12a). 


® 
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atively na 
crop. Wh 


‘The crop (Fig. 12) begins usually from the mesothoracic 
region and ends in the middl® of the abdomen. Powerful 
muscle fibres occur on its upper surface in the metathoracic 
region, while a salivary gland is present on each side. There 


is no proventriculus. 


The midgut or the -chylific stomach (Chyk) is compar- 
rrow and thrown into three coils, which lie under the 
y ——— — are unravelled the midgut is found to 
he the longest (21 mm.) portion of the alimentary canal. 

No ecx#cal appendages are present. Four malpighian tu- 
hules open into the alimentary canal at the junction of the 
midgut and hindgut. These tubules are whitish cecal exten- 
the Pater « Seon pelng 5 mm. long and irregularly coiled. 
q hix 3 of a rectum which is a pear-shaped 
wn orgs ehitinous lining. 
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ceptacle ©. The receptacle duct seems to conduct the extra 
saliva from D to the receptacle (, from which the saliva can 
flow back if necessary. The salivary duct proper (S.D.) or 
afferent salivary duct (A.S.D., Figs. 9 and 13) starts from 
the reservoir (() and passes forwards as a white thick walled 
tube, and enters the head region running parallel to ite fellow 
of the opposite side, Ultimately both these tubes converge 
and di-charge their contents through a conTmon opening into 
the salivary pump chamber. This opening situated in the 
antero-ventral region of the salivary pump chamber seems to be 
guarded by a valve which opens inwards into the cavity of the 
chamber, thus preventing the saliva from flowing back. The 
ducts do not appear to unite to form a common afferent sali- 
vary duct. 

The salivary duct has a thick chitinous lining, external to 
which lies a distinctly nucleated cellular layer. Both the 
reservoir and salivary ducts are surrounded by spiral threads, 
eo as to keep them distended. 

The salivary pump (Figs. 9 and 13) is a minute cylindri- 
cal organ lying under the pharyngeal duct, where the diverging 
stvlets enter the head capsule. It is supported laterally by the 
arms of the tentorium(Figs.Gand38). The pumpchamber prop- 
er (P.C.) is chitinous and almost rectangular in shape. The 
afferent salivary ducts enter it by an opening in the antero ven- 
tral region, whilst the efferent salivary duct (E.S.D.) leaves it 
by an opening situated in the upper region of the anterior wall. 
The posterior wall of the rectangular chamber is thin and flexi- 
ble except in the centre where it is highly thickened and 
chitinized to form the head of the piston (Pi), which is produced 
backwards into a stout bar-the piseton-handle-connected to the 
occipital wall of the head by means of two series of powerful 
muscles (Pi.M.). When the latter contract, the piston is drawn 
back, increasing the size of the chamber with the result that 
saliva flows in from the afferent ducts. When the piston re- 
turns, the saliva, owing to the increasing pressure, flows out by 
the efferent duct. This duct is supported by a grooved pro- 
longation of the anterior wall of the pump chamber, known as 
the pump stem (P.S.) The latter supports below the afferent 
duct and above the pharyngeal duct, carrying these, one over 
the other, to the ejection and suction c : ctively. 
Thus the saliva does not pass to any part of the alimentary 
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stem as the hypopharynx. According to this author the pump 

stem does not reach the ejection canal ; where the latter ends, the 

hypopharynx begins and supports the efferent salivary duct 

and the pharyngeal duct. This view is supported by the 

diagrams of Cragg (2) and in Dysdercus cingulatus there seems 

to beasingle individual piece. The pump stem extends from the 

anterior end of the pump chamber to the point of entrance of 

the efferent duct into the ejection canal. According to Sharp (23) 

the “ Hypopharynx or the tongue is a membranous lobe in the 

antorior of the mouth on its ventral surface, a very conspicuous 

structure in the Orthoptera.” Such an organ does not appear to 

be present in Dysdercus cingulatus, unless the whole salivary 

pump be regarded as its homologue. Davidson (2%), in regard 

to aphis Schtzoneura lanigera, remarks that “‘ situated beneath 

the mouth is the small hypopharynx which supports the 

chitinous salivary pump and is continuous with the labium,’ 
here the author seems to be referring to a part of the ten- 
torium. 

Tentorium or the Endoskeleton ('T. in Figs. 6a, 7b and Sa—* 

Se).—The internal soft parts of the head capsule are supported 

ae chitinous plates, collectively termed the tentorium. Two 

these plates (Figs. 8c, 8d) support the ventral wall of the 

1 : pliarynx, and in transverse section appear crescent-shaped, 

in which the *V’ of the pharynx rests. In the region of the 

salivary pump, the plates send down processes which meet in 

the median line so as to form a broad plate extending to 

the base of the labium (Fig. 8a—8f). Opposite the anterior 

end of the salivary pump, the outer margin of the plates are 

rolled upwards to form two dark heavil y chitinized horn-like 

= structures, the tentorial horns (T. Ho in Fig. 6a). These horns 

\> approximate to the clypeal lobes to form a passage for the di- 

verging stylets which enter the head at thislevel. Internal to 

cath, compound eye (Fig. Sc) is situated a delicate chitinous 
piece which serves as a support for the eye structure. 

ive System.—Male (Fig. 14): The essential male 

organs are :—(i) a ‘pair of testes, (ii) 2 vasa deferentia, (iii) 

2 accessory — (iv) single ejaculatory duct, (v) penis 

us) or the copulatory organ. 
*stes.— Whilst in the cockroach the testes are follicular 










cult to distinguish from the surrounding fatty tissue, 
in Dyed reus cingulatus each testis is a compact mass, which 
can be easily Siscarned when the animal's dorsum is removed 
anc the al mentar y canal turned aside. The testes are red in 
cole ets) Apone: tase long and lie in the V 
it ( Dysdercus cingulatus appears 
s testes lie ventral and not dorsal to the 
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The accessory glands (A.G. Fig. 14) constitute a pair of 
White almost round organs, separated from each other in the 
mid-ventral line by a small space through which the ejaculatory 
duct passes. [hese glands are in contact with the ejaculatory 
duct for adistanceof 3mm. When rendered transparent each 
gland presents a honeycomb appearance, the wall of the comb 
appearing darker than the rest. In sections large cells are 
visible with distinct nuclei and granular cytoplasm. Nothing 
is known at present regarding the function of these glands. 

The testis on each side opens into the corresponding vas 
dleferens (V.D.) which is white and swollen at its origin where 
it partivy covers the base of the testis, and runs as a narrow 
tube along the front border of the accessory gland towards the 
median line of the body. Subsequently the was deferens 
curves ata nght angle and after passing backwards for about 
a millimetre, the ducts of the two sides meet and continue as 
the single ejaculatory duct along the mid-ventral line between 

ahe accessory glands where the duct is thick walled with a red 
streak. Beyond the accessory glands, the duct narrows again. 
traverses segments VI and Vil and enters the base of the penis 
in segment IX. ; “ 

The oedeagus or penis (OB. Pig. 14) is a,globular brown- . 
ish powerful organ lying below the rectum. Its walls are 
strengthened by chitinous pieces, as described in connection 
with the external genitalia. Two of these pieces project be- 
yond the opening of the penis and are curved at their ends, 
which with two others. the ‘laterals’ (L ), are probably used for 
dilating the vagina. 

Female Organs (Fig. 15): consist of ovaries, oviducts and 
accessory glands. 

The ovaries (Fig. 15, OV.) are white flat masses lying below 
the alimentary canal, one on each side. Their size depends on 
the stage of ripening of the eggs. When the latter are fully 
developed. they fill up the whole abdominal cavity, sometimes 
extending into the thorax as well. Each ovary consists of 
seven tubules (Fig. 15 OV. TB.), not eight, as is usual among 
the Orthoptera (ef. Cockroach, Miall and Denny); thetubules are 
held together by fat tissue and trachene so as to form a flat 
plate. Each tubule ts about 4 min. long and presents a beaded 
appesrance owing to the contained eggs which distend its 
elastic wall. It tapers in front, then suddenly narrows con- 
siderably (terminal chamber) and unites with the extremities 

of other tubes to form a slender, solid filament, which passes 
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eggs in a tubule increase in size from top downwards, the low- 
est being the largest It is pale yellow in colour and has a 
smooth surface. The ovarian tubules on each side open into 
the oviduct, whichis 2mm long The two oviducts unite near 
the hinder border of the V segment and form the wide uterus 
which traverses the posterior abdominal segments and opens be- 
tween the sclerites of segment IX (Fig. Llib). There are no 
external genitalia or any other ornamentation of the vagina, 
since the insect lays its eggs in the crevices of the sotl and 
not on hard plant tissues, etc , which would necessitate piercing 
organs, 

Lying over the upper surface of the uterus is a peculiar bell- 
shaped accessory gland which is continued as a thick-walled 
chitinized duct coloured red. ‘This duct becomes coiled and 
opens into the uterus(GI. Ut.1, Fig, 15), Similar to this is an- 
other tube, which communicates with the uterus (Fig. 15) by 
means of a common opening. Probably this duct serves as a 
spermatheca for the extra spermatozoa. Near the terminus 
of the uterus and opening into the latter is another pair of 
lobulated glands (Gl. Ut.3). The incubation period of the eggs 
is 3-4 days depending upon the temperature and hygrosenopical 
.codditions of the atmosphere. 

i - Nervous System (Pig. 16):—consists of (a) cerebral ganglia, 
and the nerves originating from them, (6) the ventral nerve 
cord with two ganglia in the thoracic region. 

ince the supra- and sub-oesophageal ganglia are con- 
nected to each other by wide band-like commissures the exact 
limits of the two are not discernible. In transverse section they 

appear os a thick nervous miass pierced by the pharynx (Fig. 8). 

The supra-oesophageals are two pear-shaped ganglia superficially 

separated from each other, especially in the posterior region. 

The ganglia are continued forwards as the thick optic nerves 

which pass laterally to the eyes (Fig. 16, O.P.N.). The antennal 

nerves originate from the commissure, and cross the optic at 

its under side to supply the base of the antennae (ANT. N.). 

From below the origin of the antennal nerve arise two small fine 

erves which end at the base of the maxilla and mandible of 
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ventral nerve cord (V.N.C.) runs from the sub-oeso- 
ganglia to the posterior end of the abdomen. In the 
the nerve cord is thick and flat and its double nature is 
svident, whilst in the abdomen it becomes narrow giving one 

ch ins gm nt V, and two or three branches in the seg- 
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pair of legs, to the third pair of legs, and four small fine nerves 
to the first four abdominal segments. 

Respiratory System.—This differs in several important 
points from the usnal type found in insects. In both sexes there 
are ten pairs of functional spiracles in the pleura of the body 
segments—two in the thorax and eight on the first eight abdo- 
minal segments. But in the female there is, in addition, one 
degenerate spiracle on the ninth segment which has lost its con- 
nection with a trachea and whose opening has been obliterated. 
Thus in both male and the female, the ultimate and the penulti- 
mate abdominal segments are devoid of spiracles due to teles- 
coping of these segments. 

The thoracic spiracles are comparatively large oval open- 
ings with their rims highly chitinized and thickened. They are 
situated between the prothorax and mesothorax, and between 
the latter and metathorax. The second spiracle is regarded as 
belonging to the metathorax, the first is believed to be protho- 
racic by some authors, e.g, Davidson (5) and Grove (7) and 
mesothoracic by others, like Murray (16), Savage (21), etc. 
In D. cingulatus the second spiracle is situated near the anterior 
margin of the mesopleuron and is covered by the overlapping 
propleuron. : * 

An abdlominal spiracle is present in the anterodorsalcorner? 
of each segment, as a small circular opening with thick black 
rims. Unlike a thoracic spiracle it has no valve or any other 
closing apparatus. 

A short swollen trachea arises directly from each thoracic 
spiracle in the abdomen; the trachea commences from a diver- 
ticulum at the base of the spiracle-(Fig. 17b). According to 
Murray, this diverticulum compensates for the absence of a 
closing apparatus since it renders difficult the passage of foreign 
bodies inside. 

A trachea, after its origin, divides into a dorsal and a ven- 
tral branch which give rise to well defined dorsal and ventral 
systems. > ge 
⸗ The dorsal tracheal system (Fig. 17a, right side of the dia- 
gram): The branches of the dorsal tracheal arm bifurcate after 
passing some distance inwards, In the prothorax this division 
occurs at the very base and thus two dorsal branches are seen 
to arise from the spiracle. The dorsal branches unite to form 
a continuous longitudinal trunk lying on each side of the dorsal 
median line from the first thoracic to the eighth abdominal seg- 
ment. From these trunks several small branches are given off 
to the neighbouring organs. The minor branches of one 
‘tracheal trunk are not connected with those of the other, except 
in the last abdominal segment where a transverse connective 
is formed by the union of the posterior branches of the eighth 

While the ramifications of the dorsal trunk in the abdo- 
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men are small, in the thorax just opposite the metathoracic 
spiracle it gives off a branch wider than the main dorsal 
longitudinal trunk. This branch divides to aerate the stout 
muscles lying below the scutellum of the mesonotum. 

Of the two branches from the firat thoracic spiracle the 
posterior joins the longitudinal trunk, whilst the anterior 
extends obliquely towards the median line of the head, giving 
small branches along its course and finally entering the base of 
the antennae. 

In Dysdercus cingulatus the ventral branches, unlike the 
condition in several other bugs (7, 21, 5), do not unite to form 
a ventral tracheal trunk. 

The ventral branch (Fig. 17a) of the first thoracic spiracle, 
at its base, gives off two branches—one large and the other 
small—to the first leg, a small branch to the second leg, and 
a stout branch which passes towards the median line and unites 
with asimilar branch from the opposite spiracle. Subsequently, 
the main branch divides into several minor branches which, 
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turns chrome yellow in the course of two or three days with 
three red spots, two near the anterior and one near the poste- 
rior end. On the fourth day the young one hatches out, and 
immediately begins to move about. It differs from the adult 
in being smaller in size and wingless. The nymph after five 
successive moults becomes the adult. 

The body of the newly hatched nymph (20b) is yellow in 
colour, about 1°5 mm. long and more than *5 mm. broad, with 
transparent Jegs. antennae and rostrum. It is so delicate at 
this time that disturbance with a brush may kill it. After some 
12 hours, when the body has turned red and the legs, etc. have 
become opaque, it can be safely transferred for further study to 
a second jar. The antgnae are four jointed, the proximal 
joint being the longest. The proboscis is also four jointed, 
extending to the middle of the abdomen, the tarsi are two 
jointed. 

After the first) moult, which takes place usually 4 days 
after hatching, the lateral margins of the nymph (Fig. 20c) 
become somewhat turned up, the terminal antennal joint be- 
comes swollen, whilst the proboscis, which at first stretches be- 
yond the apex of the abdomen, becomes coyered over by the 
growing abdomen. : . 

The second moult (Fig. 20d) occurs some 10 days after the 
first when wing pads appear on the mesothorax and three trans- 
versely elliptical dark patclts on the dorsal surface of the 
abdomen which are the openings of the stink glands (Sharp). 

On the third moult (6 days after the second) the nymph at- 
tains to a length of 5 mm., the'wing pads being -75 mm. long 
(Fig. 20e). The female nymph is larger than the male. White 
patches appear on the ventral surface of the abdomen 

On the fourth moult (7 days after the third) the individual 
attains to a length of 9-10 mm., and a white collar appears be- 
hind the head. 

The final moult takes place 15-17 days after the fourth and 
the adult appears with two pairs of fully developed wings. The 
rate at which development takes place depends largely on food, 
temperature and moisture. 

The above account of the life-history is based on obser- 
vations taken during the months from June to August (1919) 
at Pusa (Bihar). 
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LIST OF TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE PAPER. 


Antertor basalare. A triangular sclerite at the base of the forewing, in 
the antero-dorsal corner of the mesopleuron. 

Anal vein, A vein parallel to the proximal margin of the forowing. 

Apedome. A depressed groove along the dorsal margin of the mesopleu. 
ron. 

Apical stricture. The white collar at the anterior end of the prothorax,. 

Afferent Salivary ducts, Ducts which carry saliva from the salivary gland 
to the pump chamber. 

Buccale. A membranous sclerite at the base of the labium, protruding 
out between the latter and the maxillary lamina. 

Catcaria. Chitinous bristles at the distal end of the tibia 

Chylific Stomach, The portion of the alimentary canal between the crop 
and the Pipe Seba tubules. 

Clypeus fold. The lateral margin of the —— 

—— The proximal of the three areas into which the forewing is di- 
vi ; * 

Cenchrus. The shallow space at the dorsal margin of the metapleuron. 

Coxa. The first segment of a leg. 

Coxal cleft. The cleft at the lower,end of the meso- or metapleuroen. 

Costal vein. A vein parallel to the costal margin of the forewing. 

Costal apicalise. The vein No. 5 from tho outor margin of the hind wing. 

Coastal connectus A vein of the hind wing. connecting costal primaria 
and costal subtensa. = 

Costal decurrens. A vein of the hind wing running from the costal con- 
nectus to the posterior end. : 

Costal lineata, A vein of the hind wing lying on the inner side of the 
costal aubtensa. 

Costal primaria. A vein of the hind wing in ite distal margin. 

Costal recurrence. Two veins in the proximal portion of the hind wing. 

Corium. The middle of the three areas of the forewin | 

Coritum spot. A black somewhat rectangular spot 2 in the corium 
area of the forewing. 

Cubitue. A vein in the clavus area of the forewing. ' 

A longitudinal ——— of the tergum of the IX ab- 











Epipharynx 

Epimeren. 

thorax. ⸗ 

Episternum. The anterior portion of the pleuron of the meso- and meta- 
thorax, : " 


duct which carrios saliva from the pump 





Efferent 






Gulla. A aclerite forming 


—J 
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Genae. <A sclerite forming the lateral wall of the head capsule between 
the epicranium and the gula. 

Infertora. Two pieces below the oedeagus, 

Labium. The part of the 2nd maxilla, which forms the rostrum. 

Laterals. <A long solerite on the side of cedeagus. 

Membrane. The membranous black part of the forewing. 

Membrane cell. An area surrounded by veins on all sides, 

Mandible lever. A small triangular sclerite connecting the mandible base 
to the side of the head capsule. 

Mandible protractors. Bundles of muscles connecting the base of man- 
dible to the occipital region of the head. 

Mazxilla lever. A amall curved sclerito, attached to the base of maxilla. 

Mazxilla lamina. A small sclerite between the fulcra and the base of 
the labium, to the internal face of which the maxillary protractors are 
attached. 

Mazxilia protractors. Bundles of muscles attached at the base of the max- 
illary stylot on ono side and the face of the maxilla lamina on the other, 
— for projecting the maxilla outwards. 

Marilla retractors. Bundles of muscles connecting the maxilla base to 
the occiput region of the head, 

Mazilla strut. An infolding of the maxilla lamina. 

Oceiput. The collar like sclerite at the base of the head capsule. 

Oedeagus. ‘The copulating organ of tho male. 

Operculum. The thin dorsal wall of the pharcyns- 

Pleuron, The lateral region of a thoracic or abdominal segment 

Prealare, A amall triangular aclerite in front of the bas» of the forewing. 

Postalare. A small 4clerite behind the base of the forewing. 


° Pifmp chamber. Thre chamber of the salivary pump, in which the saliva 
*« is poured in by the afferent aalivary ducts and from which it is taken 


away by the efferent salivary ducts. 
Pharyngeal duct. The — spoon-shapod tip of the pharynx reaching 
the base of the suction canal. 
Piston. Piston-like calcareous piece of pump chamber. 
Pronotum. The notum or tergal (dorsal) sclerite of the prothorax. 
Peritreme. An anoluar chitinous piece surrounding the spiracle. 
Pump-stem. An anterior prolongation of the anterior-wall of the pump 
r. ° 








Preacut Tho firat of the four sclerites composing the mosonotum 
Scutum. The second do. do. do. 

Seutellum. The third do. do. do. 

Post-scutellum Thefourth do. do. do. 
e-scuto-acutellum. The fused preacutum, scutum, scutellur of the 









oturm. 

A ein io ioe dors Test below the base of forewing and above 
‘The dorsal of the two canals formed by the opposition 

A longitudinal chitinous piece strengthening the dia 

us aclerite inside the head capsule, supporting the 


horn, A rolled up portion tion of the tentorium at the tip of the 


ate leg, between the coxa and the 
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LETTERING EMPLOYED IN 


A. abdomen. 

ALAIO. Abdominal sogments, 
A. B. Anterior basalare 

A. G. Accessory gland. 

An. Anus. 

ANA. Anal vein, 

ANT. Antennas. 

ANT. N. Antennal nerve. 
A-P. Pleuron of abdomen. 
AP. Apedome. 

AP. ST. Apical stricture. 
A.SD. Afferent salivary duct. 
Bu. Buccale. 

CAL. Calearia. 

Chyl. Chylifie stomach, 

CLY. Clypeus 

CLV. Clavus. 

CN. Cenchrus. 

Cox. Cl. 1-3. Coxal cleft 1-3. 
COS. 
COS. A. 
COS. C. 
COS. D. 
COs. L. 
Cos. P. 


Costal apicalis. 

Coastal connectus. 

Costal decurrens. 
Coastal lineata. 

Costal primaria. 

COS. S. Costal aubtensa. 

COS. KR. Coetal recurrence. 

COS. 1-3. Coxae of the three legs. 
Cr. S. Corium spot. 


CU. Cubituas, 

D. Diaphragm. 

DD. M. orsal muacies, 
E. Eye. 

Emb. Embolium. 

Ep Epicraniornn, 

E. D. Ejaculatory duct. 


EPH. Epipharynx. 

EPM. Epimeron 2-3. 

EPS. Episternum 2-3. 

E.8. D. Efferent salivary duct. 


E. C. Ejection canal, 

FE. Femur. 

FR. Fulera. 

Fre. Frenum 

Gu. Gula. 

GhLUe Gland of the uterus 
GN. Genae. 

Infa, Inferiora. 

L. Laterale. 

LB. Ae 


Apex of the Iabiurn. 
LB. B. Labium base. 
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Costal vein of the forewing. 
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DIAGRAMS 


Base of the mandible. 


THE 
Min. B. 


Mn. AP. Apex of the mandibly 
MIn. L. Mandible lever. 

Mn. P. Mandible protractors. 
Min. RR. Mandible retractors 
Mx. RB. Maxilla Gage. 

Mx. L. Maxilla lever. 

Mx. LA. Masilla lamina. 
Mx. P Maxilla protracters 
Mx. R. Marxilla retractors. 
Mx. St. Maxilla stylets. 

Mx. SR. Maxilla strut, 


Meta. Th. N. Nerve lying the 
leg of the — 

Ne L. Nerve of the labium, 

Oc. Occiput, 

OF. Ocdeagus. 

Oe. 5S. Setae of the Oedeagus. 

Oes. Ocsophagus, 

Op. Operculum. 

28: N. Optic nerve. 

OV. TRB. Ovarian tubules. : 

P. A. Prealare. 

P. BG. Post basalare. 

PrP. Cc. Pump chamber. 


Ph. M, Muscles of the pharynx. 

PH D. Pharyogeal duct. 

Ph. V. Ventrai wall of the 
pharynx. 


Pi. Piston, 

Pi. H,. Handle of Piston. 

Pi. M. Muscles of Piston 1-3. 

“PI. Plouron of the thoracic sec- 
mente 2-3 

Po.- Poat-alare 2-3. 

PR. Prothorax. 

PR.C. Pronotal callosity. 

PR.N. Prothorax notum. 


P. 5S. Parmp stem. 

PrP. SC. Prescutelium of meso- 
thorax. 

P.S. Cox. Posterior sub coxnle 2-3. 

P, SLQ. Post acutellum of maso 
thorax. 


P. SSL. Fused proscutum, scu- 
—— and scutellam of meta- 


of" ‘Th h No Notum of the prothorax. 
of the 


—— — wall 
RAs Kadius ve vein of the forewing. 
Rectum. 


7 * 
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5. D. Salivary duct 

S.G. Salivary gland. 

SL. Soeutellum of mosothorax. 

8. L. Superior laterale. 

S. M. Suture membrane. 

S O«. GG. Supra-ocsophageal 


ef "Boi 

iracles, oné to ninth. 

St. teria. 

Sty. Stylets. 

5S. Sub, Ooce. G. Supra- and sub- 
oosophageal ganglia fused. 

Sut. tures. 

T. Tentori 

Th. Tibia. 
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Te. Testes. 
Th. Theca. 

—— Int and 2nd thoracic api- 
' racles. 
T. HO. Tentorium horn, 
Tt. Tendon. * 
TR. Tareus, 


[nae. 
TR. AN. Trachene to the anten- 
TRa. Trachea. 
TROCH. ‘Trochantin. 
TRO. Trochanter. 
Vv. D. Vase deferens. 
V.N.C. Ventral nerve cord. 
W. 1-2. Fore-and hindwing. 
W.B. Wing base. 
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Plate V. . 
Fig. 9—Salivary pump. 
Fig. 10a.—Dorsal view of 6-10 abdominal sogments. * 
10b.—Vontral viow of 5-10 abdominal segments. 
100,—B8th see * abdominal segments. 


10d. 
fe udal view of the By abdominal segments, Female. * 
— * +? ee — * * ** 


lle,— e« * ** 8-10 ** ee * ’ 





~ Plate VI. ’ 

Fig. 12.—Alimentary canal. . 

12a,—Figure showing the valve between the oosophagyu 

Fig. 13.—Salivary glands and pump apparatus. 
Fig. 14.—Male reproductive organs. 


_. : 
Plate VII. = 
Fig. 15.—Female genital organs. 
5 Fic. 16.—Norvous system. * - 
i6a.—Lateral view of the central nervous mass. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, to23. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 7th February, 1923, at 9-15 p.m. 


The Hon’pte Justice Sir AsvurosH Mookerses, Kr., 
C.8.1., D.L.. D.Se., FL. R.S.E., F-A.S.B., President, in the chair. 


Members present :— 


Abdul Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Hannah igo Bruce. 
Abdul Latif, Syed. Insch, 

Abdul Wali, Moulvi. Iyer. Prof. L. K. A. 
Agerkar, Prof. S. P. ain, Mr. C. L. 
Annandale, Dr. N. Kemp, Dr Ss. W. 
Bove, Prof, 5. R. Kh « Baksh, Mr. 8S. 





Majumdar, Prof. X G. 
















Mukherjoe, The Hon. Juatice Sir 
Asutosh. 

Mukherjee, Babu Rama Prasad. 

Raman, Prof. ©. V. 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 


——— Mr. P. V. 
And others. 


sident also ordered the distribution of the voting 
‘election of Fellows of the Society and appoin ted 
ind Dr. A. W. B. Moreno to be scrutineers. 


ce t pers had been 
n for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
922. One of these was disqualified 
ance w +h the terms of the Gazette 
rarded to Mr. Abani Bhusan 





nat notificat on of the award 
al for 1923 woulc a be made later. 








ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society's affairs during the year ending 31st December. 1922. 


Member List. 


The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1922 was 
369 as against 459 at the close of 1921. The number of 
Ordinary Members elected during 1922 was 28. of whom 9 have 
not yet paid their entrance fees, the number of Ordinary 
Members added is, therefore, 19. In addition 3 members 
elected in 1921 have paid their entrance fees during the year, 
making a total of 22 Ordinary Members added; on the other 
hand 8 withdrew, 1 died, and the name of one member was 
transferred from the Ordinary Member list to the list of 
Associate Members. The names of two members were trans- 


* 


ferred from the Ordinary Member list to the list of Honorary 


Fellows. . eo 
The number of Ordinary Members in the past six yearg 
were as follows :— cS: See 


~—- 
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The number of Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remained unchanged, viz.,2. There was only one Associate 
Member elected, viz. Prof. Ananta Krishna Shastri, The 
number now stands at 13. 


Fellows of the Society. 


During the year we have elected Sir Thomas Henry Holland, 
K.C.8.1., K ©C.1.E., D.Sc., ARGS, F.RS., F.GS., F.AS.B.; 
Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.1.E., M_D., B.Sc... F.RLC.P., 
F.R.C.S., F.A.S.B.. F R.S.. 1.M.S.< Professor W. H. Perkin, 
Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., and Professor Arthar Anthony Macdonell, 
M.A., Ph. D., D.O.L., 4s Honorary Fellows. The number of 
Honorary Fellows ie now 30. 

At the annual meeting held on the Ist February, 1922, 
Babu Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A., and E. H. Pascoe, Esq, M.A., 
D.Se., F GS... were elected Fellows of the Society. 

Two membets who were formerly fellows were elected 
Honorary Fellows during the year under review —- 

Sir Thomas Holland, F.U.S. and Lt.-Col. Sir Leonar« 
Rogers, F.RS. 

The list of Fellows, now stands at 38. 


= Office Bearers. 


eHacing the yvear Dr. S. W. Kemp officiated as Honorary 
Secretary in place of Dr. W. A. K. Christie, on leave in Europe. 
For some weeks Dr. Kemp was in Southern India and during this 
period Mr, A. GH. Harley carried on the duties of the Honorary 
Secretary. In the absence of Mr. Harley for a short period 
_ Dr. E. P. Harrison tock charge of the office. 
‘There have been no other changes among the officers of the 

sie cane last annual election. 










1} Seales — of the year Mr. J. H. Elliott fell ill and 
— Ee ER tats — r Six months on full pay from Lith Feb- 
— March he died after a career of honour- 
— extending over a period of forty 
ithe 1 ry were closed on the follow- 
xy. The Council appointed 
ation. Mr. Dover. 
| 1d his resignation and 

sted on probation in his place. 
Ellie to daw ‘Rs 312-8-0 per 
nd at. the c slusion of the period 
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Society’s Premises and Property. 


It had been hoped that by the time this report came to 
be written the Council would have been able to announce their 
—— of a scheme for rebuilding the Society's premises, but 
although the Building Committee has been busily engaged 
throughout the year no final decision bas yet been reached. 
Plans for a new building in every way suited to the Society s 
requirements were prepared by Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie, 
but after protracted enquiry it was found that the scheme was 
too ambitious and that it was impossible to make the necessary 
financial arrangements. New proposals are, therefore, now 
under consideration. It is hoped that the Goyernment of 


India will be able to provide accommodation in one of the 
Government of India buildings in Caleutta during the period of 
rebuilding. 


Indian Museum. 


No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

The Director of the Zoological Survey of India was granted 
permission to send to the Victoria Museum, Karachi, certain 
duplicate specimens from the ethnological collections belong- 
ing to the Society. RR ee ae ee 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’+ 
Trusteeship, the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 





~ Kt., C.S.1.. D.Se., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., F-A.S.B., continuing to = 
be the Suciety’s representative on the Board of Trusters under 
the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. | tb 25 a 
* — : 4 oe ne eds 


* it “ . 
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Secretaries, and the Hon'ble Mr. C. ¥. Chintamani, Minister of 
Mducation, Chairman of the Local Committee. 


Meetings. 


Phe General Meetings of the Society were held regular- 
ly eer month with the exception of the month of January 
when those present did not form a quorum As the result of a 
ballot of members resident in Calcutta it was decided to alter 
the time of the General Meetings from 9-15 r.m. to 6-15 Pp... 
and there has been a marked increase in attendance since this 

was introduced. No meeting was held in October, 
this being a recess month. 


Deputations. 


The Society received a communication from the Perme- 
nent Secretary of L’Académie Royale de Belgique, announcing 
the celebration of its 150th Anniversary on the 24th May, 
1922. The Council appointed Dr. E. H. Pascoe, Sir Leonard 
Rogers, and Sir Thomas Holland as its representatives. 

One an invitation from the President of the ence Asia- 















A 
tio Conv 
= logue of Solentifie ig phe casio held at — senks in July. 

aa 2 SIRS ) Society also received invitations from the University 
——— OF Padua u and the Hungarian Geographical Society and ex- 

fie ss pres: ed it its regret at not being able to send delegates. 
—— — The Society nominated Dr. E. H. Pascoe to represent it 
é et : | ith session of the International Geological Congress. 
Me 4: _Luzac & Co and Mr. Paul Geuthner have continued 
he § Society's | ax in Euro The Controller, Local 
n ‘Omtce (ne my , Simals, | , having realised from Mr. 


poe ORE = Society a m ——— a 
Mr. ‘ aTrrasso. : ‘ 
— ant sry * ag — "re-appointed one o = 
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appeared in the Caleulta Gazette, in January 1922. Papers 
were received from three competitors, ono of whom wos clis- 
qualified as his thesis was not in accordance with the terms of 
the Gazette notification. The Prize is awarded to Mr. Abani 
Bhusan Datta, M.A., Pu D. 

The subject selected for the Prize for the year 1923, 1s 
Chemistry. The notification will shortly be published in the 
Calcutta Gazette. ‘ 


Finance. 


The appendix contains the naual statements showing the 
accounts for the year 1922. In this vear’s account there is an 
additional statement under the head “ Catalogue of Scientific 
Serial Publications, Calcutta." Statement No. 20 shows the 
Balance Sheet of the Seciety and of the different funds 
administered through it. = 

The credit balance at the close of the year is Rs. 2,13,868- 
4-2 against Rs. 2.14,171-0-4 on the 31st December, 1921. Of 
this amount Rs, 1.72,300 belongs to the Permanent Reserve, the 
working balance. exclusive of funds administered for Govern- 
ment, being Rs. 41,568 as against Rs. 42,571 at the end of 1921. 


The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants of 


Rs. 18,800 and Rs. 5,000 from the Government of Bengal ang 
India respectively as under:— _ a ee ee 


* 
— 
e 


From Government of Bengal— Rs. Vide Statement — 

_ Anthropological Fund vai af 2000" Not ee ae 
Oriental Publication Fund, No, |  9,000— se PLO 

» Do No.2 1,000. 4, ar 


. o 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund for printing, _ — — 
_ cataloguing and preservation | 
Se OR AAR er * * 
Bureau of Information 
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has been thought desirable to write the Book Value down to 
the rates ruling at the close of the year and this has been done 
showing « loss of Rs. L03.860-3-1L0. We also hold 4% Govern- 
ment Terminable Loan 1915/16 of Re, 10,100 purchased at par 
and the written valne shows « loss of Re 202. In addition we 
have 34%, Government Promissory Notes of Rs. 500 belong- 
ing to the Barclay Memorial Fund and this paper also has 
been revalued. 

Statements Nos. 15 and 16 show how the current Funds 
are temporarily invested in War Bonds and Treasury Bills. 

Statement No. 17 gives an account of the amounts due to 
and from the Society by way of subscriptions, publications and 
contingent charges. 

In Statement No. 18 is shown the sum reserved, with 
interest thereon, and kept in deposit with the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, London, for printing the Kash- 
miri Wietionary in London. 

The Budget estimates for the year 1922 were: —Keceipts 
Rs. 26,264, Expenditure Rs. 24, 271. The actual receipts are 
Rs. 25,602-2-2, including the * ‘admission fees,’ and the actual 
Expenditure Rs, 27 902-6-0, including ** Publications”’ and 
“Gratuity " which were not provided for in the Budget 

sestimate. 

During the year we have received Ks, 672 from Admission 
fees, and as usual the Permanent Reserve has been increased 

by Rs, 700 (face value) transferred from the Temporary Reserve. 
The Permanent Reserve now stands at Res 1.72,500 (face 
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Budget estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 


ees ree — year 1923 is as follows ;— 

— ae ) i — .. Rs. 29,489 

a * — * - J — “* “* 2 23.340 
fi P>, Wis: : * GS 
Pee Conc tem ; 
SS BUDGET: ESTIMATE FOR. 1923. 
ry a * — a Sts ae 2 3 
Ps, ee ie Bs oo, Be ee - Receipts. 

oy aS, ae 1922. 1922. i923. 


Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


_ 9,000 6,885 9,000 
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3,162 
1,700 
ie aa — a) - *. Fae a 12.927 
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1922. 
Estimate. 
Rs. 
Brought forward <2 23,514 
Rent of Room — 950 
Miscellaneous = 100 
Government Allowance— 
for publication of pape 
in Journal .. * 2,000 
Admission fees * * 
TOTAL oe 26,264 
Expenditure. 
Salaries * * §,502 
Commission .. BF 600 
Stationery .. | oF 150 
Pension je — 180 
Light and Fan ai 200 
Taxes = J 1,495 
Freight — — 200 
Contingencies. . oe 400 
Books — * 800 
Binding af — 600 
Journal and Proceedings 
— gunel Memotrs =* 9,000 
Indexes — — 200 
Printing (Circulars, ete) .. 500° 
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Actuals 

Ks. 

22 097 
650 
1790 


2,000 
676 


25,602 
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On an application to the Department of Education the 
library of the Society received two valuable presentations. viz. 
(1) A. Stein's “ The Thousand Buddhas": and (2) A. Stein's 
* “ Serindia’’ in 5 volumes. 
Efforts are being made to procure missing parts or vol- 
nmes of periodical publications existing in the Society's library. 


Publications. 


There were published four numbers of the Journal and 
Proceedings (Vol. XVII, Nos, 3 and 4. 1921, and Vol. XVIII. 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1922) during the vear containing 487 pages 
and LO plates in all. 
| Of the Memoire three numbers were published (Vol. VI. 
— - Pt. 8, Vol. VI1, No. 4. and Vol. VIII, No. 1). containing 164 

pages and 9 plates in all 
The Proceedings of the Eighth Indian Science Congress is 
contained in the Society's Proceedings, Vol. XVIL, No. 4, 1921. 
Indexes to the completed yolumes of the Society's Journal 
and Proceedings, and Memoirs are in active preparation, and 





Bo. will be published shortly. 
by _ On the recommendation of Dr. S. W. Kemp, Honorary 
Sgeretary, the Council decided that the price of the Journal be 


_ ne Cas d from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and that the price to non- 
members be Rs. 4; for the Memoirs the same increase i.e. 50°), 


extra for members and 100°, extra for non members. 












ene Exchange of Publications. 

hy — haar » year the Council accepted five applications for 
— x rOlications, viz, from (1!) TheSiam Society, Bangkok 
—5* Ok Society's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their 
= Journal ; (2 The Military Geographical Institute of Florence, 
— +) —tl Society's Journal and Proceedings for their L'Uni- 
—« -kerso; (3) the German Entomological Museum, Berlin—the 

a lety's Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their Mit- 


) An > School of Oriental Studies, London—the 
ind Proceedings for their Bulletin ; and (5) The 
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of his civil and military commissions with some conflict- 
ing traditions as to his transmission of the Prophet's letter 
calling upon the [Emperor Heraclius to accept Islam. In ib is 
also shown hix domestic relation with the Prophet. Four tradi- 
tions have been cited in itabout the place of his tomb. Ttends 
with two Hadith which were ascribed to him. 

_ Another paper by Mr Harley entitled “* Umar bin Abdi }- 
aziz and his Musnad collected by Al-Baghandi”’ deals with the 
the life-history of ‘Umar 17 and his Musnad as collected by 
Al-Baghandi. It is based on a rare MS belonging to the 
Government Collection. 

In a paper entitled “The Sources of Jamti's Nafahat,” 
Mr W. Ivanow traces the sources of -* Jami’s Nafahat,” which 
is one of the most important historical works in Persian, and 
has exercised a great influence on Persian Sufie Literature. The 
worleds based on some rare MSS_ in the Society's possession. 
* An Old Gypsy Jargon” by the same author contains # note 
on a fragmentary MS , dealing with an artiticial and conven- 
tional secret code of a darwish community. 
| A number of papers dealing with varied aspects of philo- 
logy were read by the members of the Society. Most of these 
have been or will be published in the Journal. So far as 
archaeology is concerned papers relating to Bharhuat Sculptures 
contributed by Mr Ramaprasad Chanda and Dr. MM. Barua, 
are important. There can be no doubt that most of the iden- 
tifications of these sculptures with the Buddhist Jatakas will 
be accepted by scholars. Very little attention has been de- 
voted to the study of Kharosthi loscriptions and the publica- 
tion of a paper on two epigraphs by Mr. N. G. Mazumdac is 


therefore welcome. Dr. Roychowdhury’s article on “ the Meha-— 


bharata and the Besnagar Inscription of Heliodoros” will be 
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at Hussainibad (Hashnfabad) in the Nawabganj Thana of 

Dacea District and from the occurrence of Bengali da@knams 

or customary names of address and also of namesx of father’s 

bari homestead) instead of surnames arrives at the conclusion 

“ thatin the great majority of instances the Christians of Hash- 

niibaid are not descended from Portuguese at all but are merely 

converts from Hinduism and Islam.’ Dr. James Wises valu- 

ible historical account of © Portuguese in Eastern Bengal "’ is 

— winted as an appendix (11) to the paper with additional notes 

wringing the history uptodate. In his paperon’ The Svastika 

nnd the Omkara’’ Mr Harit Krishna Deb endeavours to show 

that there are indications enabling us to identify the symbol 

(svastifa) with the syHable om. In the paper entitled “* Pre- 

ei. historic writing in India and Europe” Mr. Pafichinan Mitra 

3 oi traces the Indian Brahmi alphabet to Archaic (/Proto-Kgypto- 

; Greco-indic) writing The most interesting «nthropological 

paper of the year is Mr. Johan van Manen'’= article entitled 

 * Concerning a Bon Image "’ which he recognises as the Bon-po 

— tleity Gsang-ba allied to Rta-mgrin and connected with the 
Garuda. 


73 | Zoology. 


é  « Hight papers on zoology have been published in the 
Se — Pourna and one in the the Memoirs, as well as a number of 
* abstracts in the report of the Eighth Indian Science Congress 
- published in the Proceedings. 
eet) che paper in the Memoirs deals with the Amphipod Crust- 
cea c 
eee aud is byes WM. Tattersall, late Keeper of the Manchester 





— 





8 It contains descriptions of several new species 

ns ich are of great geographical interest. 

— @ papers published in the Journal by far the longest 
— ane : he most important is that on the ‘Renal Portal” 

_ System and Ridney Excretion in Vertebrata by Dr. W. N. F. 

—— x, oodla: d, late Professor of Zoology, Muir Central College, 
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* Introduction to the Study of the Fauna of anu Island in the 

Chilka Lake” in the Memoirs consists mainly of an account 

of the vegetation, paloeontology and geology of the island, — 
Mr. V. Narayanaswami and De. H. G. Carter contribute a list of 

plants as an appendix to this memoir. | 


Physical Science. - 


No papers on Physical Science were published during the 
yeat under review. 


Medical Section. 


Eleven meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
1922, and were very well attended, the average attendance 
being ® members and 29 visitors. 

In January Major R. Knowles, I.M.S., read a paper on 
“The Problems of Kala Azar,’" folly illustrated by lantern 
slides and dealing especially with the unsolved problem of the 
transmission of the disease. Im February, Lt.-Colonel F. P- 
Connor, D.S.Q., 1.M.S., read a paper on “ Malignant Growths 
of the Retained or Imperfectly Descended Testis,"’ Rai Dr. U. a 
N. Bramachari Bahadur, F.A.S.B., one on ‘‘A New Formof © 
Cutaneous Leishmaniasis— Dermal Leishmanoid,” and Dr. J. J. 








Campos one on ** Biochemical Aspects of Cholesterin.”’ 2 
_ Bramachari's discovery of a new and very remarkable disease 

— universalised and cutancous infection of the whole skin of ~ 
the body | Leishmania donovani, with lesions resembling 







Mi 00 of m jular Jepros in clinical type,—has acl to renewed 
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Major H. W. Acton, 1.M.S., on “The Causation of the Epide- 
mic Dropsy of Bengal"; and the interest taken in Major 
Acton's recent discoveries of amine. forming micro-organisms 
in the infected rice which is concerned in the production of the 
disease was shewn by an attendance of 45 Calcutta practition- 
ers and a lively discussion. In September. Dr. Bramachari 
read a paper on * Farther Biochemical Researches in Kala Azar 
and anew Globulin Teat,”” Major Rh. N. Chopra, LMS. ancl 
Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S.. a joint paper on “The Nature, 
je Production and Action of the Toxin cf the Cholera Vibrio,’ 
" and Major W. LL. Harnett. F.R.C.S.. 1 M.S... one on “ A Case of 
' » Traumatic Aneurism of the Spleen.” The isolation by Majors 
Acton and Chopra from cultures of the cholera vibrio of the 
cholera amine in a state of purity has been followed by the 
experimental production of every symptom and lesion of 
cholera in experimental animals by injections of the purified 
amine, freed from all bacteria. In October. Lt.-Colone) F. A. F. 
Barnardos. C1 E..C BE. 1MS., read a paper on “ The Manage- 
ment of Typhoid Cases with a note on the Causation of 
Haemorrhage in the Enteric Fevers." In November, Major 
H. W. Acton, 1 M.S, read apaper on* The Mode of Action of 
Selective Drugs.” In December, Major R. N. Chopra, I.MS.. 
ayd Dr. Birendranath Ghosh, M.Sc., read a paper on “ The 
6 eld for Kesearch into Indian Indigenous Drugs,” and Dr 
- Bramachari one on“ Some New Amino-Antimonyl Tartrates and 
their Therapeutic Value" The meeting was attended by man) 
of the ‘teadin ng kabirajs of Caleutta andthe paper by Major 
 Chopr ees Dr. Ghosh was followed by an interesting discussion. 
| wee as DOW constitated, affords a common mect- 
A S08. workers at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
of Hygiene, the Calcutta Medical College. 
neral Hospital, and the general body of med)- 
rs in the city. 
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Browne is in progress. The Acting first and second Travelling 
Maulawis were engaged in this work throughout” the year. 
Besides this they prepared notes on the MSS. offered for 
sale, and prepared a Hand-list of the MSS. purchased during 
the years 1916-21. The first Additional Travelling Maulawi 
was engaged in foliating the Persian MSS. of the Society's 
Collection. He resigned in the month of December. The se- 
eond additional Travelling Maulawi was engaged in preparing 
the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS, of the Society’ s Collection. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Sanskrit Series. During the year the Society published. 

(1) Baudhayana Srauta Sutram, Vol. III, Fasc. 4; (2) 
Prithviraja Vijaya, Fasc, 3; (3) Kritya Ratnakara, Fase. 2: 
(4) Advaitachinta Kaustubha, Fase. 4; and (5) Tattwa Chinta- 
mani Didhiti Vivriti, Vol. 3. Fase. 2. * 5 pent ora 

Arabie and Persian Series. In this series two parts were 


published : (1) Muntakbabu'lLTawarikb (English translation), 


+ 


Vol. III, Fase. 4; and (2) Tayyibat-i-Sa‘di, Fase. 3. 
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‘Tae Horn’rce Justice Stn AsvTrosp Mookerser. Kr.. 
C.8.1., D.L., D.Sc... F.RS.E., F.R.A.S.. F.A.S.B., President. 
delivered an address. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1922. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It has been my privilege to address the Society, at its 
annual gathering, so often during the last seventeen years, 
that my silence on the present occasion would not have been 
liable to be misinterpreted as disrespect to our distinguished 
members. I felt, however, that if the term of office of the 
President were brought to a close without an address, however 
brief. it might create an unwelcome precedent. 1 shall conse- 
quently ask your indulgence while I refer to one or two subjects 
of interest to all well-wishers of the Society and supporters of 
its activities. 

It is a matter of congratulation that notwithstanding the 
stress of economic conditions, our material prosperity has re- 
mained unabated during the last twelye months. ‘There is no 
— vilible diminution in the number of our members, nor has 

| ‘there been a fail in the quantity, and. let me add without 
hesitation, the quality of the communications accepted by us 

for publication. To our keen disappointment, however, our 

_ building scheme has been held up, by reason of financial diffi- 

_ culties, just at the stage when we hoped that they had been 

+e successfully overcome, and it is now fairly clear that the 
>< matter requires to be explored further. In connection with 
ae - this project for the erection of a handsome building on this site, 

x - — who may well claim to be a man of culture but 

‘who has not yet joined the Society, has seriously put to me 
tS) Cthe question, whether the Society which has now existed for 
te years and has occupied these premises erected iore than 

L ce ert ago, is likely to last during the normal lifetime of a 

Shabitation., IT assured him, with my usual optimism 
hat the Sete att the Society would never come to an end, for 
| not — toe founder, with the boldness whiels 
char acteri geo pre cone piace defined the bounds of our 
in — — be hical limits of Asia and included 
t — whatever is performed by 

— — bsp a think, 

) hist uca people, that 

) — — which 
d fascinating that a 
— — in 
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* 
this evening—I mean the achievement of scholars of different 
nationalities in the Gomain of Indology. 
The greatest work in this department, which is also the — a 
wreatest event of the year just closed, is the publication of the 
first volume of the long projected and keenly expé@cted Cam- 
bridge History of India, the first of a series of six, setting forth 
the history of ancient Indian from the earliest times to about 
the middle of the first century of the Christian era, A glance 
at this work suggests many ideas for our reflection. In 1839. 4 
when Mount-stuart Elphinstone first attempted oa com- 
prehensive History of India, he remarked: “No date of a 
public event ean be fixed before the invasion of Alexander, 
and no connected relation of the national transactions until 
after the Mahomedan conquest.” The first part of this state- 
ment is still true, if it is strictly taken to mean that no date 
of an historical event anterior to the invasion of Alexander can 
be determined with absolute precision. But the second part 
of his observation has lost all point in the light of the wealth 
of materials now available for the reconstruction of the ancient 
histury of this country; and even in respect of the pre- : 
Alexandrian period, ‘‘connected relation'’ is possible and has 
been established in the case of at least the social and religious 
history of India. : | 
 -But what is this wealth of materials accessible to us, You 
will perhaps ask, which have made the reconstruction of our 
past history possible? Briefly, they are the literary composi- 
tions and the archeological monuments. So far as the first 
ef these sources goes. there can be no doubt that we have 
ss made much headway in the publication of the literary compo. 
— sitions of ancient India. Thanks chiefly to the industry and 
scholars. almost the whole of Vedic 
for study and util — — 
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already told vou, is another important source of our past 
history. These fall into four broad divisions, (1) Epigraphy, 

(2) Nomismatics (33) lconography and (4) Art and Architec- 

ture. Notable pas ice has doubtless been made in the study 

of these sources during the last half a century, as | attempted 

to show in my Address to the Second Oriental Conference held 

last year in this city under the auspices of the University 

of Caleutta. But it must be conceded that much still remains 

| to be accomplished in this direction. Even in the sphere 
>. of Epigraphy, which may create the impression that the field 

aR has been thoroughly exploited, if we look into the Government 

Epigra phist’s list of inseriptions discovered in the Madras 

, > renidency nlone, we are constrained to admit that numbers 

pnt them still await to be deciphered and made accessible for 

ia the purposes of history. The same remark may be applied 
f with even greater emphasis to éach of the other branches of 

Indian Archwology. 

The materials which have been critically handled by 

different scholars and archwologists are now within the reach 

of the historian. He has but to digest and collate them, to 

requisition them into the service of History. It is an elemen- 

tary truism that the life of a nation is faithfully portrayed in 

ape monuments of its literature; here, as elsewhere among all 

¥ ilised people, it is indisputable that our literary composi- 

" tions illuminate many a dark and obseure corner im our past 

history. and their importance can scarcely be over-rated 
specially for our earliest period. The history of the pre- 
Asokan times in all its aspects still rests practically on literary 

evidence It is true that the bulk of this literary source is 

-preponderantly religious, But we have such secular works 

as the. Poranas and the Epics which have helped to preserve 
the historic tradition. The results obtained by a ‘scrutiny of 
this tradition, =pecially when compared and contrasted with 
ithoas reached by a study of Vedic literature, throw unexpected 
yet welcome light om the political history of that period. 
a 1¢ fruit of such a critical inquiry is mow before us in the 
man shape’ ef a book entitled “* Ancient Indian Historical Tradi- 
~~. ton? —— out by Mr. F. E. Pargiter whose name occupies 
an ho di : ae the be long *ee of Presidents of this Society. 
mm work had been conceived by him thirty 
he was engaged on the translation of the 
 Markande \ ——— by him for this Society, It 
f Nai Do € tremely Vv gr at ying to note that a work SS Sg the 

4 — ede submitte Si eae — Mr. — eng 
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publication. A comparison of the divergent results obtained 
by Mr. Pargiter and Dr. Pradhan cannot but prove useful for 
the reconstruction of the political history of the pre-Mauryan ~ 
period. It canpot thus be questioned that the Vedic and 
Post-Vedic literature, inclusive of the Pali Buddhist Canon, 
contain valuable materinis for the investigation of the social, 
economic and religious history of that period; this, indeed, ts 
now admitted on all hands and calls for no detailed comments 


ehh peat J 1 cs ywued 
"expert numismatists, that many might labour under the im- 





need make only a passing reference to the ancient history ¢f y, 
—s eo inage. such as we have seen already narrated in the lectures 
delivered in 1921 by the Carmichael Professor of the Calcutta “ 
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ads are still looked upon as the standard works on the subjects. 
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(‘alcutte University, setting forth some of the results reached 
by her in this field. Mr. Manomoban Ganguli, author of 
‘*Orisea and its Kemains,"’ i« also delivering a series of lectures, 
under the auspices of the University, on the architecture of 
ancient india from this view-point; while Mr. Sen, Jamini 
Kanta, in his brilliant work “ Art-o Ahitagni " has expounded 
unattractive theory. No impartial critic can, for a moment, 
lay down that this new method of treatment is wholly correct 
—lam not pledged to accept either the old or the new ; indeed. 
ae to my mind, both the old and the new contain elements of 
~ truth, and unless the partisans of both thresh out the subject 
thoroughly . We cannot hope to reach the unalloyed trath. 
~ Tt will thus be admitted that the labours of scholars work. 
/~ ing in various fields have brought to light a vast mass of 
—— material since the time when sip menigre first attempted to 
| write a history of India, as will be apparent from even a 
cursory glance at the pages of the first volume of the Cam- 
bridge History. We must not overlook, however, that the 
magnitude of the task is so great that a work of this character 
could have been rendered feasible only by the co-operation 
of a band of scholars who are researchers and experts in the 
different branches of Indology. It is only by this co-operative 
¢ - rgethod that it is possible to compose a work which can be 
| treated as an authority on the history of ancient India. If 
we Wi she to realise how progress has been made by immense 
_strid Prey quite recent years, we need only recall the history 

























vi of ar cient India. by Vincent Smith, which was rightly acclaim. 
— ed on its frst: appearance as a distinct step forward, though 
—— scholars “were ot slow to recognise its obvious impericctions 
i Ta i inevitable limitations.— It was, however, readily acknow- 
y Sin eps NEGROES — ipful advance over what had preceded, and it 
—— s in fact e1 ted to unreserved credit as the first systematic 


to compress a bewildering mass of materials of the 
xe e character into a fairly well-connected narration. 
‘have \itherto referred specifically only to such materials, 
_.  ‘iterary thival Mewite cal, as have been discovered within 
ion ee ze : — “te of India. But it is manifest that one 
PP ets): nnot ign | nit of materials which abound in what 
was in ach “nt times r — regarded as a greater India, It 
oe vould be — folly te a > over! ok e remains of Indian Civilisation 
= in the we world around ind aa the ineffaceable traces of her 
— alising Hinterco Urse in ancient times with her neighbours. 
s clits h as. f Pi ‘rsin, Centre —— hina, Tib t and ido-China. — 
o student of Ancient Indian Hi tory and Culture can ignore, | 
or ins! nee, the materials brought tc » light by ‘that intrepid 
explorer Sir Aurel Stein, whose latest work “'Sorindia " has 
add +i jd ni st ably t ok rs ) man: y tr ioe ¥ \ & cg a in track- 
1 * regio = wl ve re Indian Ct ¢ . a | in ages gone by. 
This ™. nife : tly adi tm to tl * in snsity vy ae Se work whieh 


a 
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lies before the investigator of this generation. In this connec- 
tion, we cannot afford to ignore the fundamental position that 
the history of a nation is not merely a chronicle of its politieal 
events, but comprehends equally every important development 

in the domain of religious, social and economic life. It is no 
reproach to the Cambridge History that from this standpoint 

it has not realised our highest conception of historical work. 
One of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth century 
was the application of scientific methods to historical studies, 

so that History maw be regarded as teaching a continuous 
sequence, an inflexible order, an eternal law of progress. Sete | 
indeed is expressly recognised by the projectors of the Cam: 
bridge History, “It is precisely to the last quarter of the: 
eighteenth century,’" they say, “that we may trace the 4 
growth of the modern scientific spirit of investigation, which 
may be defined asa recognition of the fact that no object and 
no idea stands alone by itself as an isolated phenomenon. 
All objects and all ideas form links in a series, and therefore it 
follows that nowhere, whether in the realm of nature or in the 
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congeries of scholars. The day when India can have a Grote 

or a Mommsen to write her history, which far transcends that 

of Greece or Rome not only in the extent of area but also of 

age. may yet be far distant, Meanwhile, let us hope that 

some scholar will undertake to write a history which though 

not exhaustive, is yet o history in the modern scientific sense 

of the term; and further let us hope that a teacher connected 

with an Indian University, shall we say the Caleatta Uni- 
versity, may enable us to realise our cherished dream. ~ 

T trust § may be allowed to bring this Address to a close 

with an offer of congratulation to the members of the Society 

for the happy choice they have made in the election of our 

new President. It would be inappropriate on my part to 

extol the eminence of Dr. Annandale in the branch of know- 

ledge which he has made specially his own, but even » layman 

| — be EA ee to express the confident opinion that he 

will vield to none among his predecessors as a fearless and 
devoted guardian of the truest interests of the Society. 
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The lresident announced the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for the vear 1923 to be as follows —- 


Officers and Members of Council. _ 


President. 


N. Annandale, Esq., C.1.E., D.Se., C.M.Z.S.. F185, FAS B., 
FRS.E. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyays, Kr, C.S.1, 
DL, D.Se., F.R.S.E., FLR.A.S., F.AS.B.. : 
Mahamaho ihyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C_L.E., MoA.. F.A.S.B. 
J. Coggin Brown, Esq., F.G.S.. D.Sc., F.C. 

Lieat.-Col. J. D. W. ‘Megaw I.M.S 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 


General Secretary... .....-. Johan van Manen, Exq. * 
Treasurer... 00... ©. Vo Raman, Esq., M-aA- vill fay 
anager a ae aes D. R. Bhandarkar, Fass — — 


Ph.D , F — 
| LAT — 
— — — 
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** *-« + 8,027 12 7 
_ Commission -. — X 444 6 0 
Pension .. 210 0 90 
Share of t made to the widow of the 
lato A t Secrotary as = 2,600 0 0 
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xxv 
IN On e2'. 
General Account. 1922. 
Re. As. P- Re. As. FP. 
* 2.14.171 © 4 
12,026 12 
215 210 
650 0 
2 o © 
179 11 3 
15,971 10 1 
“Members” Subserip tions se _. 8,609 
Bubscriy 
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1922. Barclay Memorial Fund in Account 
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IN Os ae: 
with the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal. 1922. 


General, I.M.8., for the foundation of a medal for the 
anc we acta Science. 


— — — —— — 


Cr 


Rea. Aa. P. Re. Ae. y. 


By Balance from last Account— 
— Re. 4m), 34%, G.. Notes, 1854-55 at face 





’ value oo Oo 0 
“Ra: 100, 34% G.P. Notes, 1900-1 at face 
: value ‘ *- — iim) o u 
Accumulated intereat 2 = 92 3 8&8 
- S632 3S 5S 








lee .) Interest for the year * + = 
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1922. Building 
From a sum of Ra. 40,000 given by the Government of India 
Proceeds of the 

} DY SP 


To Casu Exrenprrure, 
Re. Aa, P- Re. As. P. 


Architects’ Foes... Si — O00 
Bank's Commission . . ee J 2—— 


Balance as per Balance Sheet— 
Ris. 40,000, 34% G.P. Notes, 1865 at cost 38,025 
Prensury Bills at value aa -. G3.578 : 
interest and cash balance 17,499 1 





7,601 11 oO 
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No. A. 

j Fund. 1922. 
towards the rebuilding of the Society's Promises, and from the Sale 
Society's Land. 

Cr. 
= Ra. Aa. P. 
By Balance from iaat Account .. — oe 1,22.443 12 Oo 
,. Interest for the vear aie be * 4,190 13 O 
Sj | Torat Ra. ie 1,260,004 9 0 
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1922. Bureau of Information in Aecount 
From an annual grant of Re. 1.200 made by the Govern- 


——— — ——— — — — 








Dr. 

Re. Aw. P. 

To Balance se per Balance Sheet — ee iow oOo 4 
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1922. Anthropological Fund in Account Pr Ss 


This eum was set aside for the purclinse —— 
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with the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal. 1922. 
ment of Bengal for the walacy of the Officer-in-Charge. 





Cr. 
Re. Ae. P. 
By Balance from last Account .. oe ee 100 oO O 
| Toran Re. os 1,600 © oO 
No. 7. 


_ with the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal. 1922. 


————— books in 1918. 


Cr. 
Ra. As. P 
— * — OS 4 3 
‘Toran Rs. — OB 4 4 
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1922. T ndian S Setence Congress in A ccount 
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Dr. 


To Casn Exrenprrore. 
Ra. Ags. P. Ra. As. P. 











Advanwe .. ve we * 1.700 O O 
Contingencier as AF = 714 6 
Postage .. as “c — 254 11 3 
Printing . = * 2,273 7 6 
Subscriptions Refunded oe —* 6 00 
Stationory oe — — 70 «OC COO >*% 
—— 2 * i sy eh 
- t _* — — — »* 
- 4,380 12 3 
‘Balance as per Balance Sheet -. ae ole 2,342 14 4 
Toran Re. * 6,723 10 7 Spt 
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No. 9. 
Laut hy: the Asivatte Society of — L922. 


—— — rr —— — i ——— — — — — — — — —— 








Cr. 
Re, As. P Ra. Aw. P. 
By Balanoe from lust Account .. LF * 1362 6 7 
By Casu Receirrs. 
Subscriptions, ete. ie — 2.361 4 0 
F Advances 1,500 0 0 
Donation from Sir R, N. Mookerjee, Kt.... 1.5) o 
5,361 4 Oo 
Toran Rea. as 6.723 10 7 
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1922. Oriental Publication Fund. No. 2 2, Un 





Dr. 
To Casun EXPrrenpDIrvURre. 
Rs. Aa. FP Rs. As. P. 
Printing Charges . * — * 1,120 9 O 
Balance as per ir Bulacos Sheet .. es (a 18,869 GO O 
Vorau Re. F 19.989 9 O 
STATEMENT 
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Re. As. FP. Re, An, P. 
By Balance from last Account. . ae as 18.989 % O 
By Casu Recerers. 
«, Government of Bengal’s annual grant 












up to the Slat — 1022 — — 1o0oo 8 O 
: Torart Ba. - i9.os9 9 © 
* »* No. ses 
with the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal. 1922. 
we Wa ¢; af 
—*. Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account. . <a => 16,058 10 oO 
* acs ; ta By Casu Recerrrs. 
















Gott. Pere sonal grent for Sanskrit 
 _ MBS. rvation 3,200 0 0 
7. . of Bengal’s annual grant for Cata- 
Pr . (Bureau of Information) =. 2,000° 0 0 
=~ - 4 ' ere. } — — -« “* uv 14 0 
: 4 6.500 14 WU 
eA ‘ By OvorsTanpDinos. 
blications - . oe) — -< =, 3.0, 0 
os: Toran Rs. * 22,902 8 9 
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ih, 3 ; Re, As. P. Ra. Ax. P. 
—5 — F 3,190 3 4 
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- Face Value. Cost, 
- Ra. Awe. P. Rs. As. P. 
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No. 14. 
 Aecount. * f 922. 




















Cr, 
—as Face Value. Coat. 
Ra. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
pee By Balance as por Balance Sheet -- 2,84.300 0 0 1,68,934 0 0 
Me » Loss on Re-valuntion at Slat December 
Ee a +1922 922? Rates — — - — 104,272 2 i” 
ae ee Toran Rs. 2,846,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 
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War Bond 

Face Value. Cost. 
Re, As. P, Re. Aw, P. 
30.000 © © 81,693 11 10 
80,000 0 0 81,693 11 LO 
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No. 15. 
lecount. 1922. 
o : Cr. 
Face Value. Coat. 

Ke. As. P. Ra. As. P. 

atl Balance as per Balance Sheet 80,000 0 O 80,387 8 O 
Loss on Re-valuation at Slat December 

⸗ “1922 Rates rae > 1.3206 3 10 








a Toran Re. 80.000 0 0 81,603 11 10 
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STATEMENT 
L922. Personal 
Dr. >. 
R=. As. P. Its, As, P- 
To Balance from last Account .. * * 3,244 2 
»» Advances for postage, eto, .. ae Zs 624 4 =3 — 
Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. .. 1,916 6 3 * 
Sales of Oriental Publications as per 
Fund No. 1 — a 2.363:..3: 3 
Sales os per Sanskrit Manuscript Fond 43 0 90 
14,822 9 
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— No. 1 ff fo 
Account, 1922. 
: — — — ———— — — — ———— — — 
Cr. 

Ke. Arf P. Re. Ae. FP. 

Ry Realization during the year 

: Bad Debta Written-off, A 


* — 3,380 13 7 
«intic Society 268 6 
do. , O. FP. Fund No. t a08 6 & 
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IZZ2. Cash 
Dr. 

Re. Aa. P Re. Ae. P. 

Te Balance from last Account - - — <a 11.328 12 2 
+» Asiatic Society .. F — 46,970 10. | 
» Barolay Memorial Fund * * 1415 2 
», Servants” Pension Fund * ie 490 0 O 
. Building Fund... ; 4,160 13 O 
* ———— of Scientific Sl. Pub.. Caleutta 395 0 O 
. Indian Science Congress 4 5,361 4 O 
—— Pablication Fund No: i =. 9.644 5 2 
do. No, 2 od 1oo Oo O 
1 Sanetcit MSS. Fund = 6.800 14 0 
 Arabio and Persian MSS. Fund * 5.000 0 60 
. Treasury Bills Account — es 0 
— Account ae -. 18,380 13: 7 

es 1.88,016 3 90 

Toran Res. +3 2,000,244 16 9 

STATEMENT 
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No. 19. 
Aecownt. 1922. 
. Cr. 
—* Re. Awe. P. Rae, Aw P. 
By Asiatic Society -. has jai, .. 27,002 6 7 
.. Servants’ P » Fund 6 2 o 4 O 
.. Building Fund .. —* a 7.501 14 oO 
.. International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature ; = oo oOo oO 
a 4,450 12 3 
ia 6.701 9 2 
o* 1,120 9 © 
=- 2.038 7 & 
— 9.476 6 3 
. 1,26.063 2 0 
* “24 4 3&3 
1.87,06568 6 tI 
++ Balance as per Balance Sheet — * 2,259 8 10 
Toran Ras. * 200,244 15 @ 
1922. 
Re. As. P, Re, Aa. Pr. 
* .. 168,034 0 0 
ig .. 80,387 8 O 
** — 62 578 2 0 
— 2* 4,623 5 2 
*-* “* 8.610 il bs 
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Copy of Certified Staterment of Securities in Custody of Bank of 
Bengal on account of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1922 :— 1 ty 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ABIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 122. 





President. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh —— Ks., 0.8.1., 
D.L., D.Sec., F_RS_E.. F.R.A.S., F.AS.B 


Vice-Presidents. 


— — Haraprasid Shastri, C.1LE..M.A..P.AS B 
P. J.B : 1.8.0., D.Sc., F.CS5., F.GS., F.AS.B. 

L. L. Fermor, O.B.E., ARS M., D.Se., F.GS., F.A8.B. 
Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Esq., M. D.. M.A.. Ph.D. PA S_B. 


Secretaries and Treasurer. 
General Secretary :-—W. A. K. Christie, Esq.. B.Sc, Ph.D.. 


F.A.S.B. 
-—W. E.C. Brierley, Esq. 
Secretary :-—D. RK. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A... Ph D., 


| . Beles Phllological: Secretary :—A. H. Harley, Raq. M_A. 
"we — . — — B.A., D.Se., 
i oo — ———— F_AS.B. 














ience :-—E. F. Harrison. Esq., 
D., F.R.S.E., F. Inst. P. 
-—Ramaprasad Chanda, Eeq., B 


ike ae ite Sm —— 



















Other Members of Council. 
. KCI E., K.C.V.O. 
: B.Sc. 





~Millat, M.A, Ph.D... M_L.C., 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR 
THE YEAR 1923. 


Ad 
President. 
N. Annandale, Esq, C.I.E., B.A., D.Sec., C.M.ZS., F.L.8., | 
F.AS.B., F. RS B. fez 
Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.1., 

D.L., D.Sc, F_.R.S.E., F:R.AS., F.A.8.B 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasid Shastet, G.I. I, M.A., F.A.S.B. 
J. Coggin Brown, Esq., F.G.S., D.Sc., F.C.S., F.A.S.B. 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. W. Megaw, I-M.S. 


“ a? — © 


Secretartes and Treasurer. 


Ve General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq. * 
 Treasurer:—C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A. — 
Oa ies ical Secretary :—D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A., PhD. 3 % 

— A. «Ate 
| Joint Philological Secretary :—S. Khuda Bukhsh, Kaq:, M,A., : tue 


’ . — * Biology | :——P. J. Br hl, Esq., Ls :O7- DiS. 
— Natural History F.C. CS. F.GS., FA SB. — — 
—— Secretaries. Be — es C - Mahalanobis, — = : 
A, Ma SAS 3 3 
oe Secretary -—Ramaprazad Chanda, Esq., BA. — 
ae dical Secretary :—Major R. Knowles, 1-MS. 0 — J 
rary Librari jan :—T. 0; 0, Dunn Bey Mee oa soem a 


Other — —— PES Council. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


H.=Resident. N R.—Non-Resident. A.=Absent. L.M.—>Life Member. 
. P_M.—Foreign Member. F 


An Aaterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society, 


N.B.—Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the 
Gonernul otary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made 
in the subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list 
should also be communicated to the General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the General Secretary whe- 
ther it is their desire to continue Members of the Society; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three vears from the time of their leav- 
ing India. 





Jnte of Piectton.. 


— ~ 41922 April5. R Abdul Ali, Abul Faiz Muhammad, s16.a., 
| M.R.A.S., F.R.S.L., ete. 3, Turner Street. 
— | | Calcutta, 
14919 Feb. 5. N.R.) Abdul Kader Surfraz. L£iphinstone Cot- 
Ns 'S Si ee ap ee | lege, Bombay. | 
=e 1908 Mar... 3. | R. | Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, Ba. 
> | B.L., Asst. Secretary to the Government 


© ho aS : of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers’ 
oe a 3 a . Buildings, Calcutta. 32 1, Upper Cir- 
— —* F cular Road, Calcutta. 











— “3904 Sept. 27. ‘LM. Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib. 3, Alimuddin 
te | Street, Caleutta. 

R. | Acton, Major Hugh William, M-.R.c.s., 
a ‘L.R.C.P. (Lond, ), 1-M.s. School of Trop- 
a. Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
ae 9 venue, Caleutta. 
hss —— Shankar Purushottam, M.a., 
= | ph.p, F.L.s., Professor of Botany, Cal- 
 cutta_ _ University. 35, Ballygunge 


mad % ii Khan, Hafiz, Controller of 
© — Officer * — of 





1903 Oct. 28, 
1919 July 2 R. 


1912 July 3. NR. 
1904 Sept. 28. L.M 


1911 May 3./ R. 
i904 July 6. NR. 
1917 April 4. N.R. 


1914 Mar. 4./L. . 
1870 Feb. 2. | L.M. | 


; 
— — 


gio April 2;] ‘RR. 


¢ 
rr 


—s-:1918 April 3 | N.R. 





Je 1920 Mar. Soni’, A 
ie tie: = ‘ 
; — Feb. 6. | DIR. 
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~~, 4 
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ee 


rt. | 


. ( 
22 April 5.1 N.R, Banerjee Sasadhar, 8 





Bihar. 
—53 i Muralidhar. — 
——— 





Praceedinga of the 


to the Government of Travancore. 
Trivandrum, South India. 

Allan, Alexander Smith, m.n. 17 & 18, 
Baplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 


 Amin-ul-Islam, Khan Bahadur, Nawab- 


zada, B.L. napector-General of Regis- 
tration, Bengal. 
Andrews, Egbert Arthur, B.A. Tooklar a 
Experimental Station, Cinnamara P.O.. 
Jorhat, Assam. 


I*A nnandale., Nelson, C1&., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S.. 


¥F..8., F.A.S.B., F.R S.E. Director, Zoolog- 
ical Survey of India Calcutta. 


_ Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniére, 


Ll. Loudon Street, Caleutla. — 
Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid. 

Rajar Deort, Dacca. 
Awati, P. R., m_a., Medical Entomologist, 

Central Research Institute. Aasauli. 


Bacot. J. 31, Quai d'Orsay, Paris. ole 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A., CilrE.5 
Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 





Bal, Surendra Nath, Ph.c., M.Sc., F-L,S., 


Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 

Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta. 
Ballabhdas, Dewan Bahadur, Banker and 

Zemindar. Jubbulpur. ae 


Ballardie, J. H. de Caynoth, A.R.1, B.A. 4 — 
7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta, ; * —— 


Banerjee . N arendra N ath, _M. 1 -P.0.8.B. ; i 
(Lond.), A.M.1.E. (Ind,), Divisio — 
Engineer, — 
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1921 May 4. KF. | Barman, Madan Mohan, Merchant and 
Landlord. 145, Marrizon Road, Cal- 

. cull. 

1898 Mar, 2. N-R,| Barnes. Herbert Charles, oa. (Oxon.), 

: | crn. Gauhati, Aasam. 

918 July 3.) RK. | Basu, Charu Chandra, p.a-, m.w. 4522, 
| Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

19022 Aug. 2..N_BR.! Battea, Bhagwan Das, Consulting and 
| Analytical Chemist. Munshian Street. 





sit | | Nabha State. 
1909 July 7. N R.| Bazaz, Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor, 
Shri Venkateshwar Press. 7th 
| Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 
* 1895 July 3. LM. Beatson-Gell, The Hon. Sir Nicholas 


| . Dodd, #.a., G.r.K.. t.c.s., Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam Shillong. 

1907 Feb. 6. NR Bell, Charles Alfred, c.xw.c.. t.ca.s. The 

Elms, Darjeeling. 

1915 April 7. LN. R | Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, M.a., P.D., 
ne. | Prof. of Sanskrit, Deccan College 
— «* R Poona. 
~~ 11909 April 7. Bentley, Charles A.. 4.8., p.p.n. Writers’ 

—— a Buildings, Calcutta. 

> 1876 Nov. 15) F.M. *Beveridge, Henry, F.A.s.8.. t.c.5. (Re- 
* — | tired). 53. Campden House Road. 
, W. 38, London. 
‘4 1917 Aug. 1.| R. |*Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a 
35, Circular Road, Ballyqunge. 

; 1909 July 7. Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.s. 80, Sham 
) jazar Street, Calcutta. 

4 OR, Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, B.A.. M.R.A.S.. 
: B.c.8. 16, Townshend Road, Bhawani- 
: pore, Caleutte. 

_|N.R, Bhattacharya, Vidushekhara, Prof... 
|  Visvabharati. Santiniketan, Birbhum. 
R. | Bhattacharyya, Dr Sivapada, wD. 


—-~  « 























'< — School of Tropical Medicine, Calcuttæ. 
, 6.) N.R. ‘Blackett, Sir Basil Phillot, k.c.2., Finance 
+. 
eee Shae Simla. 
gle “Bodding, Revd. P.O. Dumka, Sonthat 
: * : — + aes * — MROS., n.c.P. Eden Hos 


2°, mio ber. Government of India. Detht 
feb. 1. at 
— Capt. Trevor Lawrence. ©.M.S., 
June — 
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1898 Feb. 2.) R. | Bose, Amrita Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Kam 
Chandra Maitra Lane, Calcutta, 

1895 Mar. 6. RK. |* Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., O.S.3., M.A. 
D.Sc., C.L.E., F.A.S.B. Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

1922 Apl. 5.|N R Bose, Jogesh Chandra, WLandholder 

Contar, Midnapore. 

1917 Oct. 3. | N.R.) Bose, Satyendra Nath, a.sc. OUntversity 

| College of Science, Calcutta, 

1920 Mar. 3%. N.R.| Bosworth-Smith, Percy, F.a.s.. M1-M.o., 

| MAME. Kolar Gold Field, Mysore 
State, Oorqaum P.O., South Indta. 

1910 July 6.|N.R.| Botham, Arthur William, 1.c.s. Shillong. 

1908 Jan. 1.) R. | Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, Ma, Pb_v., 

| 





M.D., F.A.S.B. 82/3, Cornwallis Street, 
| Calcutta. 

Brandon, Ali Reza, F.J., Captain, 
Recruiting Officer, Collieries. Salhar- 
shah, C.P. (Calcutta. 

i921 Nov. 2. RK. Brierly, Ww. R. Cc. 41, Bankshall Street, 

1920 Feb. 4.')N.R.)} Brij Narayan, M.A., E.R Hist. S., M.R.A.S. 
8, Bank Road, Allahabad. e 

1907 July 3. | R. ('*Brown, John Coggin, 0.8.£., D.Sc., F.G.3., 
| 

| 


1920 Sep. lL. NR, 


MIM.E., Minst.mM., M.1.Ee. (Ind.), 


. ¥.A.5.B , Geological Survey of India. * 
| | i, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
1909 Oct... 6.) KR. Brown, Percy,  A.R.C.A. Government 
ae School of Art, Calcutta. 
4909 Oct. 6., R. |*Brahl, Paul Johannes, 1.5.0., D.Sc., ¥.0.8., 
: ae F.G.S., F-A.S.B. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Cateutta. Pag 








FM. |*Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.A.) PsA. 8.5. Bo- at oe 
- tanie Gardens, Singapur. J ee 
| N.-R. *Burn, Richard, ©.1.8., 1.¢.8., ang 
_ Board of Revenue, Allahabad, Wik. ae 
is. R.| Butcher, Flora, — — Medi- 
| eal Mission. —— wan 
— bali” 
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1915 Jan. 6} A. | Carter, Humphry G., u.s., oh.e. Botanic 
} — Gardens, Cambridge, England. 
1920 Sept. 1.| R. | Chakladar, Haran Chandra. 28/4, Sahana- 
: | gar Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
1909 Mar. 3./; RR. Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 
. College. Calcutta, [Gauhats. 
1905 July 5.)N.R.\ Chakravarti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 
1920 Sept. 1.| R. |*Chanda, Ramaprasad, I.A., F.A.S.B. 37A, 
Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 
1906 Jan. 3.| A. Chapman, John Alexander. Europe (clo 
| ; Imperial Library, Caleutta), 
1915 Oct. 27.| N.R.| Chatterjee, Atul Chandra, 1.c.s. 
Lucknow. 
: 1911 June 7. R. Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, F.r.c.s. 74, 
— aan  Dharamtatla Street, Cateutta. 
1916 Jan. 5.| R. | Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, B.A., B.L., 
-  <Attorney-at-Law. 12 Madan Mohan 
fie Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 
1920 Sep... 3. R, | Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris 
Lk. SS ee Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
- . 1907 Sept. 25.) R. Chatterjee, Promode Prakas. 8. Dixon 
sq > eels — — Lane, Calcutta. 
1922 pass R. Chatterjee, Rakhahari, b.a., Student, Cal- 
eis! ee cutta University. 7, Lakshman Dasa 
— Lane, Howrah. 
—* 1893 8.Sept, 28. | ap. ———— B. Li, B-a., D.Sc. (Edin.), 
. — R-S.E.. FS. (Lond.). 120. Lower 
“2 eee Circular Road, Catleutta, 
¥ —— ova April Ll. R. grr rari Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, 


| —— N., Major, t.ar.s., Prof. of 
ras ie 6 eae ee of Tropical Medi- 
+ — |. cine. 
July *Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, B.sc., 
et rh... M.Inst.m.m, oF A.S.B. Geological 
+e Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Yo 3. Ine \*Christophere, Major Samuel Richmond, 
; a <> — | AnB., ¥F.A.3.B;, I.M.8. Research Labora- 
# =i —— tory, Kasauli. 

+ | NR. “Clarke, ‘Geoffrey Roth, 1.0.s., Director 

| | General, Posts and Tel igs ee Simla. 

\ leghorn, “Maude ——— t, F.L.S., F.E.s. 

we a1 guicat Col. OUR: 2, Upper 
Wood St _ Caleutta, . 
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AR.S.M. Konnagar, BIR. Hughtly, 

(Bengal). 
3 1918 April 3 N_R. | Das, Jagannath, Ratnakar, p.a., Kavi- 


Sudhakar. Tie Rajsadan, Ajodhya. 

1915 Sept. 1.) R. | Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, a.4.. F.G.S., 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1922 Sept. 6.) N.R.| DasGupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof. of 

| | Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chittagong 
| College. Chittagong. 

1917 April 4 | R. Datta, Rasik Lal, po se.. F.c.s., F.R.S B., 
Industrial Chemist, Dept. of Industries, 
Bengal. 78, Manicktola St... Calcutta. 

R. | Datta, Dines Chandra, M.A., Prof., St. 

: Joseph College. Calcutta. 

1910 Jan. 5.| R. | David, David A.55, Free School Street, 

: Calcutta. 

1895 Sept. 19.) R. De, Kiran Chandra, n.A., ©.7.8., 1.6.3., 

| | Commissioner, Presidency Division, 

Bengal. Theatre Road, Calcutta. ’ 

1917 June 6.) R. | Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, M.A., Zemin- 

= dar, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Raja Nava 

krishna Street _(ovacutta. —* 
ber Sept. 7.| K "véb, Proteila Krishna, Zemindar and 
* q Landlord. 106/1, Grey Street, Calcutila. © 


1922 Dec. 6. | 





De Courey, William Blennerhasset. Led- 
y dlesdale Estate, Naduwatum P.O., Nit- 
girts. — — 
N.R.  Dentith, Arthur William, 1.c.s. Shillong. Ts 
L.M.}} Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, 1.c.s., District 
e Dire atte Bech cnt a cae 
19 A ri] 6. |N.R. ruva, * c ; ; * 5 

22 me Benares University. Benares. — — ih 
| Dikehit, Kashinath Narayan, m a., sree 2 
intendent, Archmological Surve 7 : 

Eastern Circle, Oaleulta, 
NR. Dixit, Sri ——— B.A. Dewan of Banswara, 
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1914 Sept. 2.| RK. | Datt, B. C. L172, Manicktola Street, Cal- 
cultla. 
1920 April 7. R. | Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings 
| Street, Calcutta. 
1922 April 5. |N.R.| Dutta, Bhagad, Prof. and Supdt., Re- 
| search Dept.. Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
| | College. Lahore. 





(Calcutta. 

R. Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. Harrington Mansion, 

A= Esch, V. J.. Architect. Victoria Memo- 
ruil Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 
Caleutla. 


1910 April 6. 
1911 Nov. 1. 





1904 Aug. 3. | R. ‘*Fermor, Lewis Leigh, a.p.s.M., p.8c., F.G.8., 
| F.A.8.8. Geological Survey of India, 
Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 3L. NLR. Finlow, Robert Steel, e.sc., ¢.1.c., Director 


of Agriculture, Bengal. Ramna P.O... 
Dacca, 


i 1913 Nov. 5.) R. Fox. Cyril S. B.sc., .1.M.E., F.a.8. Geo- 
a | | logical Survey of India, Calcutia. 
-——s«:.3919 April 2. NLR. 


«1922 April 5.| R. 













Friel, Ralph, fNe.s. Silchar, Assam. 

Filep, E.G. Merehant, Proprietor, E. G. 
Filep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and 
Hamburg. 5, Mission Row, Calcutta. 





*Gage, Lieut-Col. Andrew Thomas, 
M.a., M.B., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.A.8.B., EMS. 
Europe (c/o Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Howrah). 

Galoostian, Valarshak Mackertich. P.O. 
Box 607, Sanger, California, U.S.A. 

Gambhir, J.5. Shamaldas College, Bhav- 
nagar, Kathiawar. 

Gangoly. Ordhendra Coomar,. B.a. 121, 

Gangoly Lane, Catcutta. 

ta , Manmohan, p.x. 50, Raja Raj- 

‘ ' Street, Calcutta. 


1903 Mar. 4. 





1919 Feb. 5. F.M 
, _«:1919 Nov. 5.) N.R. 
— 1909 Oct. 7. 


— 





— 





a 
: 
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tischandra. 5, Bolo- 
, Bhowani pore, Cal- 
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1918 Feb. 6. RK. Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, a.p., mse., Fae, 
r.AM 4... Prof. «of Biology Medica! 
College Cealeutta. 
1907 Mar. 6. KR. Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, ma. Pree: 
| dency College. Calcutta. 
1920 May S&S R (Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, na. (Cal). bse. 
(Glaecg.), AME... SMM San BE. MIE. 
(led.). Executive Engineer, I W.D., 
Bengol. 7, HRaysham Road, Caleutta 
i912 Sept 4. KR. Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuker Street, 
| Kidderpur, Calcutta. 
1919 Feb. 5. N.BR. Ghulam Mohiad-in Sufi. Normal School, 
| Amraoti. 
1922 April 5. N.R. Goswami, Sarat Chandra, Supdt, Ver- 
mal School, Jorhat 
1920 July 7 K. Gourlav, Lieut,.Ceol., Charles Aikman, 
ps... Ms. Ma. Mm 16. Alepore 
Park, South. Caleutia. 
—6©1900 Jan. 6 Kh. Gourlay, William Robert, co... Les 
i. | Government Hause, Calcutta. 
WlO Sept. 7. *. *Grayely, Frederic Henry, 0.s¢., FA-3,8. 
| . Government Central Museum, Madras, « 
— 3. NF Graves, H George, a-R.s.m. 52, Oar 
| ington Road, Bedford, England, 
- 3. | NR. ae Major Edward David Wilson, 
—* FASB , 1.8. Simla. 
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1916 Jan. 5. N.R. | Hamilton, (. J. Patan University, Patan 

1920 May 56. N.R.) Harcourt, Major E. 8S Uni  Seretee 
Olub, Caleutia 

Gif May | it. | Harley Alexander Hamilton, w.«. The 

| Madrasah, Caleutia 

1008 April I RR. Harrison, Edward Philip, ra.o. Fase 
The Observatory, Aliper, Cateutta 

1921 May 4. NM Hartog, Philip Joseph, c41.e, wa, mom 
_ Viee Chancellor, Dacca Universit, 
| Ramana leacea, 

1807 Feb. 3. F._M. orate Sic Henry Herbert, xe. on. 
: 








rA.BE. BAS... F.Os.. F.ASS 





| | Oriental Olu, Hanover Square, London. 
: 1911 Jume 7. KR. Hedavat Husain, Shame-v)-Ulame Muham- 
mad 7-1. Rameanker Hows Lane 
. Calcutta. 
| 1919 Nov. 5 WN.R.| Hemraj, Raj Garu) Dhokatol, Nepal. 

— 1908 June 3. RR. | Heron, Alexander Macmillan, 0 s , F.4.4.. 

reg, Fen Ase tuet.o.m8. ‘Geological S Jurvey o! 

| if’.C).. Aesom 







Fee (1920 Feb N.R, u Cunningham.  Chabuen 
iM NE. ; r, Dy Commissioner 

—" > (Retired), Craddock Town, Nagpur. C7 

_ - - 891 duly 1 °F .M.\*Holland, Sir Thomas HH. Kos! 


cc. Dee EEp, ras... F.s.5.8 

Itocter, Imperial College of Science 

ae and Technologs. Sowth Acnsington. 
London, SW. 7, 

K. Hera, Sunder Lall. Zeologice!l Survey o! 
India. fundian Muecum, Calcutta. 
—— 2V Houstoun. George L.. vr.as Johnstone 

im f Castle, Renfrewehire. Scotland 
n18 Feb, 6. NR. ia. Key. Sramana Wan. fort Box No 
971, Ranyoor. 




























amex Co Messrs, Deacan Hrow 
101, Cliee See, Calcutta 
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1907 ‘Sept. 25. WN.R. 
1908 June 3 RR. 


Gli Sept. 1. ea 


| 


bil Nov. lL. ee 


" 1891 Feb. 4. iN.R. 
1920 July 7 : R. 
1920 Feb. 4.) R. 
1910 May 4. ih. 
1882 Mar. 1. 





1920 Mar. 3. R. 
: 1909 April 7.| R. 
1910 Mar. 2./| R. 
1920 July 7.| R. 
| a 

192i Dec. 7. | N.R. 

1920 Mar. 3.) R. 
87 May 4. | L.M. 


⸗ . - oats TFs} . 


| Jones. 


"Kemp, Stanley 


Jenkins, Oweu Francis, t.o.s. Badaun. 

Hurbert Cecil, A.R.S.M., A.R.C.S., 
F.a.s., Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Juggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata, 
Zemincdar of Shermahamadpuram., 
Daba-gardens, Vizaqgapatam. 


Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulama, 
M.A. The University, Lucknow. 

Kapur, Ban Behari, Raja Bahadur, o.s.t. 
Ban Abash, Burdwan. 

Kar, Sites Chandra. 
Street, Caleutta. 

Keir, W. L.. Asst. Architect to the Govt. of 
Bengal. Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
W.. B.A., D.Se., F.A.S.B:; 

27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 


47, Corporation 


N.R. Kennedy, Pringle, aa... 6... Mozafferpur- 
*Khuda Bukhsh, S., r.a.s.p., Bar.-at-Law. 


6, Biliott Road, Calcutta, | 
Kilner, John Newport, M.B., L.8.¢.3., hae 
Leer. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. ait. 
Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered ‘Bank Build-> gem 

ings, Caleutta. me 
Knowles, Robert, Major, t.a.5., M.R.G.S., 
L.R-C.P., R.A. (Cantab), Caleutta School  — 
of Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, : 


Oaleutia. : 
Fairfield, a 









Kumar, Anand Kumar. 
pore Road, Lahore. 


Lahiri, Jagadindranath. 91, Upper Cire 

cular Road, Calcutta. 
Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar — * 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. : 


ica. — 
Larmour, F. “AL 60, Bentinck Be * GS 









Mae. 
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1902 July 2. NLR. Leake; Hugh Martin, se.p.,  F.ts. 
| | Nawabyunj, Cawnpore. 
1918 June 5.) NR. Lees, Donald Hector, .c.s. Jalpaiguri, 
i911 May 3.| R. | Lomax, (©. E., m.a. La Martiniére, Cal- 
outta, 

1906 Oct, SL. | N.R. Luard., Liewt.-Col., Charles Eckford, 
| o.1.8., m.a. (Oxon). CYo Grindlay & 

Co., London and Bombay. 

1870 April 7. LM | Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, 

| Philadelphia, U.S. America, 


i 
if 


1905 Aug. 2. R. |*MicCay, David, Lieut.Col., m.v., Bch, 
BAO. (R.ULL.). w.e.c.P. (Lond.). 
Fasbu., 1.m.s. 24, Park Street, Catcutia, 
_ Maclagan, The Hon Sir Edward Douglas, 
. K.¢.s.1...c tr.,Governor of the Punjab. 
| Lahore. 
) 
| 
| 


1893 Jan. 11.) LM. 





)) 1913 Mar. 5. | N.R. 


MacMahon, FP. S.. m.sc., Canning College, 
Weeen 1893 Jan. 11. | LM. 


Lucknow. 
Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 
rel Be | rajah Colonel Sir, Alijah Bshadur, 
ue 2 | G.¢.8.1.. G.C.v.B., A.D.c., LL.p., Maha- 
: rajah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas, Gwalior. 

























i" i 1916 June 7. iN. R “PARTE, {= Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

— 1920 Mar. 3. R. Prof. > P.. C., B.Sc, 2A. 
| 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

1906 Dec, 5. — Mahalanobis. Subodh Chandra, B.Sc. 


(Edin.) fF 8.s.e.,1.5.5., Prof., Presidency 
College. 210, ‘Cornwallis Street, Cal- 
— 352 — culla. 

1911 Mar. 1.) R. | Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chand, 
æ K.c.s.., Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 
6, Alipur Lane, Calcutia. 

(918 Aug. 7.) R. gies ———— Nath, Physician and 
Paeaeene. Surgeon. — Beadon St., Calcutta. 

aA — * Feb. oe: Maitra, Sisir nae Principal, Indian 
| Institute of Philosophy. Amatner, 


Sui Bombay Presidency. 
20 Jun oa ie — umdar, Nani Gopal. m.a., Lecturer, 
* ac 


















utta University. 70, Russa Road, 

cee t ia Calcutta. 
me. —— Narendra Kumar, M.A., Asst. 
, — Caleutlla. 
ajumdar, Roi Jadunath, Bahadur, st... _ 
Ly ® a.. ore, Vakil, Jessore. 
1 Chandra, Maa. Ph.D, 











Ix Proceedings of the 


Pen Se. oe — 


1918 Feb. 6. RK. Manen, Johan yan, Offg. Librarian, Impe- 
rial Library. Calcutta, 

1920 Jan. 5. N.R. Mangalik, Murari Sharan, Editor, © The 
Lalita.”” Sivnasadan, Meerut 

I90l June 5. NR Mann, Harold Hart, pse., M.se., F-LC., 
F.L.S., Direetor of Agrioulture, Bombay 
Presidency. Meona. 

1899 Aug. 30. L.M. Mannu Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Rai Bareli. 

1919 Oct. 10. N.R. Manry, Rev. J. CC. Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. 

1905 Dec. G. F.M. Marsden, Edmund, n.a., £.%.G.s., F.m-H-S., 
FR.S.t., RAS. 12, Hulerdale Road, 

| Hampstead, London. 

1919 Oct. 29. N.R. Marten,John Thomas. AMHotel Cecil, Simla. 

1920 Aug. 4 A. Martin, Harold. 6 & 7, Clive Street. 
Caleutta. 

1920 Aug. 4. A. Martin, Oswald 6 & 7, Clive Street, 

. ) Calcutta. 

1919 June 4.| N.R. Matthai George. Govt. College, Lahore, 
1920 Dec. 1. RR. Mazumdar, B. C. 33/1/0. Lansdowne 
| | Road, Calcutta. | - 
1922 Feb. 1. R. ' Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., I-M.s., ~ 
5 Director, Calcutta School of "Tropical > a= 
, | ' Medicine. 15, Kyd Street, Calcutta —_— 

1886 Mar. 3. LM. Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, C:1.E;, 
J J FRS.A. 9, Rainey Park, Bally- haa 
| gunge, Caleutta. | 
1884 Nov. 5. N.R. *Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, C18. F.0S., 
| B.A., F.G.S , ¥.A4.8.B, Srinagar, Kashmir. — 
ssa Sep. 3.) R. Miles, William Henry, .¥-£.8. °7, “King 3s = 
| Edward Court, Chowringhee, Calcutta. | 
toe June 5. ‘Nz He Misra, Champaram, B.A, ae Director of | * 
Industries. Caw > | 


~~ 





+ te eons Nov. 5. N.R. — Pramatha Nath, MUR.A.S., Pleader.. te Ea ah: 
1 ee ae alda. ae ae 
= — ‘1911 July 5. x .R. Misra, — Behari, B.a., v.c.s., Rai iy te 


¥ 
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nts ection. 


1920 Dec. 1. NR. Mohammed Akbar Khan, The Hon'ble, 
| Ma OF, C.NE., TA. Chief of Hoti, 
NW FP. 
1916 Feb. 2. KR. | Mohammad Yusuf, Hashimi, Khan Sahib, 
| MA. M.n.a.s. The Madrasah, 21, Wel- 
lesley Square, Caleutta. 
~1895 July 3. FM.) Monahan, Franeia Jobn.1tc¢s. Harrington 
Mansions, Caleutta. 
Is9S May 4 #&K. Mookerjee, Sir BR. aD K.C.0E., K.C.v0- 
: : 7, Harington Street, Caleutta. 
1906 Dee. 5. N.R.| More. Major James —— 5lat 
| Sikhs. Auwartt, Persian Gulf, 
i919 Feb. 5 RR. | Moreno, Henry William Bunn, m.4., php , 
M.R.A-S. 13, Wellesley Street, Cateutta. 
1912 Jan.10. KR. | Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 
 Lewer Chitpur Road, Caleutta. 
=" 1922 ¥eb. 1... KR. | Muir, Dr. E., atp., y.u.c.s. (Edin.), Cal- 
| @utta School of Tropical Medicine 
| (Leprosy Reeearch Worker). Calcutta. 
H 1900, Mar. 3. : Mukerjee, Brajalal, M.a., Solicitor. 12. 
Sa. Old Post Offige Street, Catecutta. 
» 1889 Sept. 29 Mukerjee, Jatee&dra Nath. p.a.. Solicitor 
= 4. Hastings Si et. Calcutta. 
1916 Mar. 1. | RK. 
1921 Feb, 2.) .R. 


~ 






* 


—— — — — — 


Mukerſjee Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 
144A. Ramtanoo Bose Lane, Caleutta. 
Mukerjee, Ramaprasad, m.a, Bt 77, 


—* = | Russa Road, Bhowantpore 

——s«1921 Feb. 2.. KR. | Makerjee. Subodh Chandra, «a 7/1, 
i Te | | Muajid Bari Street. Calcutta. 

a ee 1919 Feb. 5 N.R.| Mukerjee, Taraknath. alka Colliery, 













F rhe Se eV | Nirshachate P.O... Manbhum. 
43 —— July 5R Mukerji, Radhbakumud. Prof. of Indian 
History, University of Lucknow 


‘Lucknow. : 

1804 Aug. 30. RK.) Mukharjee, Sivnairayan, Zamindar of 
< = aS Uttarpara Utarpara, (near Caleutta). 
—— AE 36 May 5. | LM. .|*Mukhopadhy aya, The Hon. Justice Sir 
— ee : Asutosh, Kt., ©.5.1.. M.A.. D.L., D.8¢e., 


¥.R,S-E.. P.R.A-S., F.A.S.R- 77, Russa 

: Mukho sa Pirie Nash. Bhisaga- 
re A a 

— oa B.. | 156, Silas rng 
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Proeeedinga of the 


4 a terme 29 — — — — —— — ——— 


— — 


i Mar. 
1918 Sept. 
1916 July 


7. 


25. 


ny 


1914 Feb. 4. 


1901 Mar. 6. 


1889 Aug. 29. 


41913 July 2 
1915 April 7. 


1907 July 


3. 
5. 





Knis, Bhikampur Bhikampur, Diat, 
Aligarh, UF 
i. Nahar Poran Chand, Solicitor 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Caleutta,. * 
NR. Naravan, Vietor Nitvendra, Mahara) a 
Kumar of Cooch Behar, Cooch Behar «, 
R. Naseer Hosein Khayal, Syed. 78, 
Prineep Street, Crloutta 
R. Nawab Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawah 
| Sved. 27, Weston Street, Calcutta. . 
N.R. Nevill. ~~ ‘Col. Henry Rivers, t.c.s 
| Cranagh, Simda, 
LM. Nimmo, John Duncan. C/o Mesare. Wal. 
‘ter Duncan d& Co., 137, Weat George 
Street, (Haaqow. 
N.R. Norton, E. L., t.c.s., District Magistrate 
Gorakhpur, UP. 
A. Otani’ Count Kozui. C/o Conautlate- 
. General of Japan, Calcutta, 
; — 
A. Page. William Walter K., Solicitor. 


| Europe (c/o Measrs. Pugh & Co., Calcutta). 
NR Panitkker, Padmanabha, N. wa., F.0.5., — 
a | Inepector of Fisheries. T'ravancore. 
N.R. Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattatraya Bal- | 
: want. Satara, 





R. —— Edwin Hall, M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab), 
D Se. (Lond.), P.a.8,, P.a.8.t., Director. 
Survey of India. 27, —— — 


— Calcutta, _ = 
Aubray | fe eS — ae x 














— 





Survey of India. J/ndian Museum, Cal- 
‘ culla 


1914 Mar. 4. A. Raffin. Alain Lurope. 
1880 April 7. NR. Rai, Bepin Chandra Giridih. Chota 
Vagpur 


‘S06 Aug. 20 N.E. Rai Chaudhuri <atindravath, M.«A., Be, 
wa." Zemindar. Taki, J ceesore. 


1920 May 7. N.It. Kam, Kamakhyn Dat, Member, Beuares 


— — 

Hindu University Court Rat Sri 
* Ram's House, Golagun;, Lucknow, 
—J 1922 Feb. 1. KH. Kaman. Chandrasekhara Venkata. m.a.. 
a De (Heuw »% 210. Berbatar Stree. 
— Calcutta 


1917 June 6. N.R. Rangasewami Aiyanogar, KR. V. Rao Baha- 
* dur. Prof of History and Economics 
Hi.H. The Maharaja's College Trican- 
drvur . 
Rankin, James Thomas. tc.s.. Comnmnrs- 


sioner. Mac 

Geo. S.. ¢.s1.0 l’ made! 
uifta. 
ispath, Maharaja of 




















M.A. B.Sc... MOB. 
B. . European Asylum 
Lane, Caloutta 


Sie Prafulla Chandra. xt., _D.8c., 
University College of Science, 





| Malay States. Kuala Lumpur 
A. \*Rogers, Lieut.-Col Sir Leonard. &t., 
O18, MD. BS, F-RC.P., F.B.CS, 

| Europe (co Medi- 





F.A.3.B., ¥.B.5., 1.M.8. 









Ixiv Proceedings of the 


RRO, oR Rt eee ee OMS FERS ——— 


1921 Sept.7. KR. Roy, Hem Chandra. 761A, Upper Circu- 

| lar Road, Catleutta. 

1903 July 1. 1.M.\ Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdowne Road, Caleutta. 

Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan, Kaviratna, 
w.A.. wip. 46, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 


| 
1915 Oct. 27. R. | 
| 

KR. | Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar, M.a., M.R.A.3., 
; 


110 Sept. 7. 
52. Police Hospital Road, Intally P.O. 
Catloutta. 

1920 July 7, 


1915 May 5. 


Roy-Chaudhuari, Hem Chandra, M.a., Phd. 
43/2, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

N.R. Rushbrook-Williams, I. F., at.a., B-Litt., 

| ORE, MLR.AS., F Rises. Home De- 

partment, Government of India, India, 


$916 April 5.) N.R.| Saha, Radhika Nath, m-r.a.s., Medi- 
. cal Practitioner. 16, Lachmikundu, 

; | Benarea City, UP. 
1913 April 2. N.R. Sahav. Rai Sahib Bhagvati, M.a., B.L., 
> fig. Inspector of Schools. Shagalpur. 
1919 Sept. : —— Debi Prasad, Sub-Dy. Inspector 
Schools. 66, Ganesh Madhia, Jhansi 

. City, OP. 
1922 Nov. I. | Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 
_ "| “and Dy. Collector. B. & O. Barganda, 
| 


Grridih. 





th 1900 Mar. 3.| R. | Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, kt.. c.1.e., © 
a M.A., B.L., F-C.U., Lt... (Aberdeen), top. * 
— ths eee . (St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratna- —— 
om uh : ker, Jnanasindhu. 20, Suri Lane, 
eS | Intally P.O , Caleutia. =a allan Oe 
—"s 89017 Deo: 5., RK...) Sastri, Ananta Krishna. 5G6/LA, Sri- ~ — 
PN ae | go opal Mullick Lane, Calcutta, — 
— to: 3 3. |N.-R.| Schomberg, Lieut-Col. Reginald c. cas 
— ret | Seaforth Highlanders. Meerut. 














le a 80, Lower Osroular: eee —* 
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= R. | Sen, A. C. 
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ate lowtlon. ; 
sar, PS. Chandina, P.O. Mudafargar 
| Dist. Tippera. 
1885 Feb. 4. | L.M. |*Shastri, ACRES ESS Mahamaho- 
| | padhyaya, C.1.E., M.A., ¥.A:8.8., Hon. 
Member, R.AS 26, Pataldanga Street, 
Catlcutia. 


1HO0 Jan. 6. | A Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, B-.A., f-o.s- 

| | Europe (c/o India Office). 

1913 Dec. 3.| R. | Shorten, Captain James Alfred. B.a., m.B.. 
| B.Ch.. 1.M.3. Medical College, Cal- 
| culla, 

1908 Mar. 4. R. | Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 





Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 
cutla., 

1916 Aug. 2.)}N.R. Shukla, Ashwani Kumar, B.A.,  LL.B., 
/ Council Member, Mewar State. Udaipur. 
tN. R.| Shyam Lal, Lala. M.A., LU.B., M.H.A.S., 

| M:a.S.B., Dy. Collector and llakadar 
| 


O 


1902 Feb. 


(Retd.). Nawabgunj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
1913 Mar. 5.'L.M.|*Simonsen, John Liouse, b.sc., F.C, 
< v.aAsh. Forest Research Inatitute and 
te College, Dehra Dun. 
1909 April 7.| A. *Simpson, George Clarke, D.Sc., F.A.8.B. 
Europe (c/o Meteorological Department, 















1 Simla). 

—*1* 1915 Feb. 6. | N_R. oe h Badakaji. Marichiman. 38, Khit- 
a. | pokhari, Katmandu, Nepal. 
1894 July 4. N. R. Singh. Raje Kushal Pal, w.a. Narke. 

_  ~ 1899 Aug. 29.) N.R. h, HH. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
bea» Vee arain, Bahadur, @.C.1.e., G.o58.1., 


Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar Fort, 


— Benares. 

— 1909 April 7. | N.R| Singh, Prithwipal, Raja. ¢-2.G.s., F.R8.S-4. 
1 oe | Fer.s , Talukdar of Surajpur. Chanra- 
- has Palace. Hathannda P.O., Dist. Bara- 

banki, Oudh. 

ees H. H. The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja 
meshwar, 6.C.1.B., K.B.E., D.Litt , 
Pata rr.co. Darbhanga. 
| Shyam Narayan, M.B.E., M.L.A.. 
Ra ; Bahadur, Bihar and Orissa Civil 
_ Service. Patna, BIR. 
ngh, H.H The —— Vishwa — 








xvi Proceedings of the 


M.L.c., M.n.A.8. Zemindar of Chakdtght, 
Dist. Burdwan. — 
1918 April3. N.R. Sinha, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan, 
. B.A. Nastpur Hajbati, Nasipur P.O. 
1922 Feb. 1 R. Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, m.a., Zemin- 
dar. 7, Dedarbaksh Lane, Calcutta. 
1921 Feb. 2. N. R. Sinha, Gopinath, #.a., m-r.a.s. (Lond), 
Zemindar and Rais. Mohalla, GQua- 
nungu, Bareilly, UP. 
1913 July 2. N.R. Sinha, Rudra Datta, a.a., LOLB., M.R.A-S. 
Nazirabad Road, Lucknow, 
1912 Sept. 5. N.R. Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Mur- 
shidabad, 
1916 July 5. RR.  Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Belia- 
| gratia Main Road, Calcutta, 
1913 July 2. N.R. Siva Prasada, b a., M.R.A.8., U-P.C.S. (Re- 
tired). Crvil Lines, Fyzabad, Oudh. 
1920 June 2. R. Skinner, 8S. A... Engineer and Director, 
, Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd. 93, Clive 
| Street, Calcutta. 
1901 Dec. 4. N.R. "Spooner, David Brainerd, 0.n.F&., Ph.p., 
| | ¥.4.8.B., Dy Director- General, Archeo- 
logy. Benmore, Simla BE. 


1904 Sept. 28. A. Stapleton, Henry Ernest, M.A, B.Sc. 
ies | Ramna, Dacca. ~~ Ae 
RR. Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, w.n, IMs 


= > % 1908 Dec. yo 
————— 1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta, 
1922 Feb. 1. RR. Stewart, Major A. D., um.s.. Director, 
Public Health Laboratories, School of 


+ | | Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
. cutla. 
1916 July 5. R. Street, W.S. C/o Messrs. Shaw Wallace & 
—* Co., Calcutta. 4a. 
10922 Sept. 6. | R. Strickland, Lieut.-Col. C. A., t.m.s., Prof. hs! 
re eee Se | of Medical Entomology, School of irdp~ = Sian 
— — ical Medicine. Calcutta — — 
4922 Nov. 1. | R. Strickland-Anderson, Mrs., Composer ‘and — 
— Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel, — ee. — 





Catcutia. . 

R. — Lieut.-Col. G. C., 1.36.8. at — 

—— Ce Calcutta, —— ea 
every. — pee 


=f > 
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Mate of Election, — 


—— Cio Madras Fisheries Bureau, Mad- 
ras. 
1916 Sept.27.. A. | Sutherland, Rev. W. S., ».p., Scottish 
) Universities Mission. Kalimpong, Dest. 
Darjeeling. 


1919 June 4.| A. | Tacchella, C. F. H. Europe (c/o Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore). 

1909 Jan. 6 KR. Tagore, Kaehitindranath, p.a, Tatwanidhi 
5/1 B, Raranasht Ghose 2nd Lane, Jorea- 

eae |  sanko, Calcutta, 

1914 Aprill. KR. | Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1. Darpanarain 

* agore Street, Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. } R. | Tagore The Hon. Maharaja Sir Pradyot 

oomar, Bahadur, Ke Pathuriaghatla, 
| s Caleutta. 
1904 July 6. | F.M.| Talbot, Walter Stanley, -c.s. C/o Messrs 
a = King d& Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, 
1893 Aug. 31. N.R.| Tate. George Passman. 56. Cantonment, 
| Bareilly, O.P. 

1906 Dec. 6.|L.M.| Tek Chand, The Hon. Dewan, 0o.3.e., 

* I.cS, B.A., Mk#aA.S., Barrister-at-Law, 
Commissioner, Ambala Divan. Ambala 
Cantt., Punjab, 





al 1878 June 5. F.M.| Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, 
Nee. a |  Bart., c.1.x., Indian Army. 9 Pall Mail, 
‘ London. ; 

* iooo — 4. N. R. Thompson, John Perronet, M.a., 1£.0.5., 
— et | Chief Secretary, Govt. of the Punjab. 
hee, pa — Lahore. « 
— — R. \*Tipper, George Howlett. M-.a.,  F.G.Ss., 
— + . * i .d.. F.A.S.B. C/o Geological Survey 


a — * | of India, Calcutta. 

—* — — — LM. — James Dyer, M.A., *h0.8. 
— Retired). Dedham, Essex, England. 
vor Deo. 6 6.| wr. | om athi, 2 a gpg Reader in Modern 

> —— * ian I Motel The University, — 
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Proceedings of the 


Date af y Eleet herve, 


1901 Mar. iG. iF. M. 


1894 Sept. 27. LM. : 


: 


| 
| 


1902 Oct. 29. R, 


1907 July 3. R. 


: 


1918 April 3. N.R. 


N.R. 


; 


*Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.p., F.A.s.m. The 


University, Leiden, Holland. 


Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, m.s. 26, Cry- 
stal Palace Part Road. ‘Sydenham, Lon- 
don, S.E. 26. 

Vredenburg, Ernest, B.L., B.Sc., A.R.S.a., 


A.R.C.8S., F.G.5., ¥.A.S.K. Europe (co 
Geological Survey of India, Cateutia). 


Walker, Harold, aA-Rm.c.s., ¥.G.8S.. A.M., 
Inst.m., Asst. Superintendent, Genlosiaa 
Survey of India. Caleutla. 

Wall, Frank, Colonel, ©O.M.G., ©.M.zZ.S8., 
¥.L.S-, 512. 6.2.355 India. Ole H. S. King 
Co., 9, Pall Mall, London. 


1911 Feb. 1. Waters, Harry George, Lieut.-Col., v.n., 
DP i. DwT-M.& HH. (Cantab), Chief 
| Medica] Officer, EL. ILRy. <Atlahabad, 
1909 Dee. 1. N.R.| Webster, J. E., 1.0.s. Sylhet, Assam. 
1913 April 2. A. White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta, 
1915 Jan. 6 N.R. | Whitehouse. Richard H., p.sSc., t.8.8. 
? Central Training College, ‘Dahore. 
1906 Sept. 19.| N_R. | Whitehead, Richard Bertram, 1.0.8. — 
ox Rupar, Unibala, Punjab. — 
— 1919 May 7 NR Wills, Cecil Upton, B.a., LC.S. Nagpur 
— * loos Mar: 7.iN.R. | Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a. anjab a 
 Oniversity, Lahore ; a. 
— 1008 April 1. : Wordsworth, William Christopher. Presi- 
it. Fe deney College, Calcutta. 2 Ay ea 
— "1894 Aug. 30 NR. Wright, Henry Nelson, 1.c.s., District = 


— oe 


Judge. Bareilly. 





* 









2.| A. 4 } Vaone. Gerald Mackworth, .a., Los. 
Europe (c/o India Office). 
June 6. FM.) Young, Mansel Charles Gambier, K hagaul — 
| , FP.O., Dinapore, Et R. 
April 6. 







N.R.| Young, Captain — Sage ys MeCom-_ | 
: bie, M.B., LMS. | Assa 
5. NR. Yazdani, Ghulam, sa. HL iy ad, Di 


L919 ) July 25 NR Zafar Hasiay: Archmologicc 
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SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date 7 A — —— EE 


1884 Jan.15. Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
— ⸗ Queen's College. Oxford, Eng- 
and. 

1884 Jan. 15. Monsieur Emile Senart. 18, Rue Frangois Ter, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


1879 June 4. Dr. Jules Janssen. Observatoire d’ Astronomie 
Physique de Paris, France. 
1896 Feb. 5. Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9%, Farrar 
| Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. 
America. 
1899 Dec. 6. Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, M.a., LE.D., 
e.R.S. British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Crom- 
» oe well Road, London, S.W. 
1904 Mar. 2. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
: LUD. K.c..8. Sangamashrama, Poon. 
} 1904 Mar, 2. Sir George Abraham Grierson, K.C.1.E., Ph.D, 
ae  -*‘P.Litt.. Envp.. F.B.a., uec.s. (Retired). Rath- 
rt  farnham, Camberley, Surrey, England. 


— 1906 Mar. 7. The Most Hon'ble Marquess Curzon of 
jhe | Keddleston, K.@., M-A., D-CL, F.R-S. 1, 
Ty ae ae Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W. 

A —* 1908 July 1.) Lieut.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 
—28 F.RS, ¥F.Z.S.. F-R.a.s. Nora Godalming, 


— 6 25, ei 4 Surrey, England. 
«4911 Sept. 6. Alfred William Alcock, ©.1.8., M.u., LL.D., F.R.S. 


—J — Heathlands, Belvedere, Kent. 
L «AML Sept. 6. Edward Granville Browne, M.a., M,.B. (Cam- 
> ie bridge), v.R.c.P., m-R.c.s. (London), F.B.A. 






| Pembrooke College, Cambridge. 
1l Sept. 6., Mahan spadhyava Kamakhyanath Tarka- 
1/4 Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 


D.c.t,. 
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1917 May 2. Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn 
Gardens, “lam hridge, “england 
1920 Feb. 4. Sir Charles Eliot, K.Q.M G., O.R., M.A., LE.D., : 
D.c.L. H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 
1920 Feb. 4. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, tx.p., FPh.p., D.Sc. 
University College, London. 
1920 Feb. 4. Prof. Sylwain Lévi Oollége de France, Paris. 
1920 Feb. 4. Sir Aurel Stein, K.c.1.8., Ph.D. P.Litt.. D.Sc.. 
| | D.0.1%., PBA. Srinagar, Kashmir. 
1920 Feb. 4. | Prof. A. Foucher, p.vitt. University of Paris 
1920 Feb. 4.| Arthur Keith. Es +; M.D., F.R.0.8,, LL D., F:R.S., 
Royal College o Surgeons of England. Lim- 
caln’s lnn Fields, London, WC. 2. 
1920 Feb. 4. R. DPD. Oldham, Esq, rrs, ¥.G.8., FR.GS. 
1, Broomfield Road, K ew, Surrey, England. 
1920 Feb, 4. Sir ‘David Prain, Kt., O.M G., C.1.E., M.A., M.B., 
LL.D.. F.R.S.E., F.L.S., F.RS, F.Z.S., M RA.A. 
Sting Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey, Eng- 
a 
1920 Feb. 4. Sic Joseph Larmor, kt., M.P., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., 
=D«.O.L,, F.R.S,, F.R ALS. Cambridge. 
1920 Feb. 4. Sir James Frazer, kt., p.0.L., LUL.D., LittD. 
1, Brick Court, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 
1920 Feb 4._ Prof. J. Takakusu. Imperial University of * 
Tokyo, Japan. 
1922 June 7. Prof. W. H. Perkin. Ph D., Sc.D., LL.D., F-R.S. 
1922 June 7. Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.8.1., K.O.1.E., D.Sc., 
| F.R.S. 
1922 June 7.| Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., C1.B., M.D., B.S, 
| SR... Ps FR.8 50.8. | 
1922 Nov. 1. Prof. A. C. Macdonell, m.a., Php. 
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feet Daten 1 ee es 
7 


1910 Feb. 


1910 Feb. 
1910 Feb. 


1910 Feb. 
i910 Feb. 
1911 Feb. 


1912 Feb. 
1912 Feb. 


1912 Feb. 


1912 Feb. 
1912 Feb. 
1912 Feb. 
1913 Feb. 


1913 Feb. 
1913 Feb. 
1915 Feb. 
1915 Feb. 


1915 Feb. 

1915 Feb. 
1916 Feb. 
1916 Feb. | 
1916 ‘Feb. : 
— 










+ ea ¥ 
4 = . Li 
feb. 2. U.N. 
a. | ho | ’ 
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2 
2. Lieut -Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, kt 


—* mes R. Bhandarkar, Es 


T. H.D La Touche, Esq., 8.a., F.G.8. 
2" Lieut,-Col., 
(Retired). 
. Sir Prafalla Chandra Ray, Kt., D.8¢, 
., O.1.E., M.D, 
B.S., F R.C.P., F.R.C.S , ¥.B.8., 1.M.8. 
2 Sir E. D. Ross, kt., 0.1.8., Ph.D. 
| M. W. Travers, Eaq., D.sc., ¥-8.5- 
Sir H. H. Hayden, kKt., ©.S.1.. C-LE., D-Sc., BA-, 
B.K., B-A.1., ¥.G.3., F.8.9- 
LA: # Beveridge, Eeq., 1-c.s. (Retired). 
Sir J.C. Bose, kt... C.S.1., €.1.h., M-A., D.Sc. 
P. J. Brihbl, Esq., Ph D., ¥.C.s. 
Capt. 8. R. Christophers, I.M.S. 
Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., B-A., F.a.8. 
Lieut.-Col. A. T. Gage, t.™.s. 
E. Vredenburg, Fsq., 8.1., B-Sc., A-B-S.M., A.B.C.8-, 
F.G.8. 
J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.d., Litt.p. 
Dr. S. W. Kemp, B.A. 
Major E. D. W. Greig, €.1.E., M.B., 
G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F-G.8. 
PD. B. Spooner, Esq., Ph D. 
R.#H. Haines, Esq., F-c.4., F.L.S. 
Lieut..Col. C. Donovan, M.D., 1.51.8. 
R. Burn, Esq., C.1.E., 1.5. 
i L. Fermor, Esq., a-8.5.M., D 3c., F.G.S. 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.sc., F B.S. 
F. H. Gravely, Esq_, .8¢c- 
J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph-v. 
5. Lieat.-Col. D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S- 
. Abdullah Al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq.. M.A., 
hd. 
nae Brown, Esq., 0.B.K., M:T.M.B., ¥.G.S. 
W.A.K. Christic, Esq.. B.Sc., Ph.D. 


D.C Phillott, Ph.D., Indian Army 


’ 


sas 


wae oo 


+ 


1 oe .8. 


| 








— 


q.. M.A. 

>. Mi jor R. B. Seymour Sewell, 1.m.s. 

. Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, c.m.c., 1.M-s. 
“Brahmachati, Esq., M-A-, Ph.D., M-D- 


— —— —— B.A., D.Sc., FP L.S., F-R.S.E, 
oo} oH. 1 +s 


_D Sc., F.G.5. 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 
wf hiewthonm, 


1875 Dec. 


I Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, 8t. John's Church Road, 
Folkestone, Kent, Enaland. 
1885 Dec 2. Dr. A. Fihrer, Prof. of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenbach- 
strasse, Binningen, Basel, Switzerland. 
1899 Nov. 1. Revd. E. Francotte, s.1. 30, Park Street, Cal- 


cutta. 

1902 June 4. Revd. A. H. Francke Europe. 

1908 July 1. Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, p.a. 1, 
Visvakos Lance, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. Shams-ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (Nayati), 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur. 
Azt= Villa, Aziz Bagh, Sultan Poora, Hyudera- 

| had, Deccan. 

1910 Sept. 7. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 
B.A., Lr, w.e.at., University Lecturer in 
Anthropology. Calcutta bie Mey bike Cateutla,. 


1910 Dee. 7. Revd. Fr H. Hosten, s.1, St. Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling. 
1915 Mar 3. E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cal- 
| culta, 

(1915 Dec. 1. Pandit Jainacharyva Vijavyadharma — 
Yasovijaya Granthamal Office, Benares City. : 
1919 Sept.3. H. Bruce Hannah, Esq. Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

1921 Jan. 5. Professor Shahay Ram Bose, M.p.. Ph.p., F.L.S., 


Prof. of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 







: | 
Belgachia, Catecutta. | | be 
1922 Feb. 1] Pierre Johannes, p.vitt. (Oxon), Prof. of Philo- 
_ sophy, St. Xavier's College. Calcutta. ae 
1922, Feb. 1. - Vedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sastri. 57/1, 
ca  Sreeqopal Mallick Lane, Calcutta, 


—— OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
a FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 

| a * UPWARDS. * 

ua _* Rule 40.—After the epee years from the date 

a member leaving India, if no intimatio ———— 1, 
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Harold Walker, a.8.C.8., F A M1.inst.M. 
Harry George Waters, F.#.1.P 4H. 
Gerald Mackworth Young, B.a , 5.¢.8. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1922 
By KReETIMREMENT. 
Ordinary Members. 


Raja Damodar Das Bahadur. 
Major A. Tancock. 

Dr. E. H. Hankin. 

Babu Netoi Churn Law. 
Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar. 


By Drath. 
Ordinary Members. 
Mr. M. L. Dames. 
Babu Khagendra Bhusan Roy. 
Honorary Feliows. 


Sir Patrick Manson, 6.¢.M.G., M.D., LL.p., F.nC.P. 
Mr. C. H. Tawney, oa, C.1R. 
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1896 Jnan Saran Chokravarti, ma. 
1897 Sarasi Lal Sarkar, s.a. 
i901 Sarasi Lal Sarkar. w.a. 
1904 ! Sarasi Lal Sarkar, M.A. 
Surendra Nath Maitra, wa. 
1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumdar. 
i911 $ Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
( Jatindra Mohan Datta. 
Rasik Lal Datta. 
Saradakanta Ganguly. 
— Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
Nilratan Dhar. 
1918 Bibhutibbushan Dutta, a.sc. 
1919 Dr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 
1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, mw a., rh». 
















BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. —— 
RECIPIENTS. iw 
1901 E, Ernest Green, Esq. * 
1903 Major Ronald Ross, F.R.c.s., 0.B., C.1.K., F-B6., AD, | 
— Dp. D Cunningh S., O.LE ee 
ep - 1905 = Lieut. ~ : am, F.R.S., Bs) 
— — — 
+. ae 1907 Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, 4B, LED. 22 
Ming = O.1_E., F.B.S. | mY ' 3 
CoS aor 1909 Lieut.-Col. David Prain, m.a., M.B., LL.D., F..5., —* 
Na ee Sy M.S —— OF 
ie) Feo 1911 * Karl Diener —— 
1913 Major —— Glen Liston, M.D., O.LE., I.M.3. 
. G ris C.1.£., M.A,, F.R.S. <a 
. — Lieut.Col H 1 4 Haversham Godwin-Austen, F 
eee PRE ¥.Z.3., kas. . x 
. +i" 1919 N. — Esq., — — — —* 






—X “Lieut.-Col ‘Sir L 
“emo ke 








Proceedings of the Ordinary Monthly 
General Meetings, t022. 


JANUARY, 11922. 
There was no Monthly General Meeting in January, L022. 
— ß — 


FPEBRUARY, t922. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the Ist. at 9-15 rw. 

The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerlee, Kt., C.S,.1-, 
—2 D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R-A.S.. F.AS.B., President, in the 
c . 


Members: PRESENT. 


Abdul Latif, Sved, Khan Bahadur. Hosten, Mev. Fr. H. 

= Jain. Babu Chhotelal 
Kar, Babu Sati«eh Chandra. 
Knowles, Major FE. 
Majumdar, Babu Ramesh Chandra. 
Manen, Mr. J. wars. 


> 









‘irsbrhankert, Dr. Upendranath. Mitra. Babu 8. K. 
_ © Briihl, Dr Mookerjoe, Babu Ramaprasad 
ie Pe Chatterji, Babu Nirmal Chandra. Moreno, Mr. H.W 
‘y ristio, Dr. W. A. K. Roychowdhuri, Babu Hem Chan- 
* kahit, Mr. K.N dra. 
on Francotte, Rev. E. Seth, Mr. M. J. 
| fe Hannah, Mr. HB. Bruce. 
* Visitors : | 
—* Boyd, Major T. C. Napier, Dr. 
And others. 





———— "Phe following gentlemen were balloted for and clected as 
— — Members :-— 

(1) Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw, 1.M.S., Director, Calcutta 
chool of Tropical Medicine, 15, Kyd Street: proposed by 
. Kne be BaP pea seconded by Mr. A. H. Harley; (2) 
hekhara Bh Esq, Professor, Visvabharti, 
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—— tectural Remains. Kev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J. 
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(5) Major 4. Mewart, 7. MS, Director, Public Health Labor 
atories, Caloutta Schoo! of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene: 
— by Major Knowles, 1 M.S. seconded by Mr A. M , 
m ley ; (6) Aumar Gangananda Sinha M A., Landholder 
(Zeomindar) 7. Dedarbuk«h Lane (off Wellesley Square), Calcutta, 
— by Dr. DP R. Bhandarkar. seconded by Babu Hem 
handra Rav Chaudtiury, MLA. Ph EP. - (7) Major &. No Chopra. 
1M .S., Professor of Pharmacol ¥, Caleutta School of Tropical 
dicine: proposed by Major re Knowles, seconded by Mr. 

A. H. Harley. 

The following gentlemen were proposed on behalf of the 
Council as Associate Members and duly elected »— 

Fr. P. Johannes, S.J... B. Lite. 

Vedantabisharad Anantakrishna Sastri. 


The President drew attention to the following exbibit« :-— 
Exhibits by Medical Section. te hy 
An Albinoid Red-whiskered Balbal, (Painted from ~d 
life) S.C. Law. 
Palm-leaf Manuscripts of two important Sinhalese | 
peems Bimala Charan Law. * 
Armenian Manuseript, books and painting. Mr. -. —— 
Seth . — 
Seven Manuscripts... Dr. A. Suhrawardy. — 
Three Manuscripts S Khuda BRukeh ars 
A Manuscript. Messrs. A. G. Khan and Sons, : 
Exhibite by P. C. Nabar. —— 
St. Thomas and S. Thome, Mylapore, Madras. Archi- — 





SPC eS UP SRY 





Exhibits by the Geological Survey of India, 
List of Antiquities exhibited by the Archwological | — 
Section, Indian Museum. * 


— — 
MARCH, 10922. 


— — 
2 
I 








» Paesent. 
P —A | 
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Mr. J. van 
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V ietlore : 
i’ Tihatteoharysva. Pret N. Leward, Mr. A. &. 


The minutes of the last General Meeting and the Annual 
Meeting were read and confirmed, 


Forty-one presentations were announced. 


The General Seeretary reported that Sir Edeard Gait, 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, lala Site Kam, Sir J. G. Cumming and 
Lieut. Col. J. O'Kinealy. 1MLS. had expressed « devire to 
withdraw from the Societs 


The Chairman announces that the following member 
J— being largely in arrears with hix subscriptions has been posted 
— ae a defaulter since the last meeting and that his name had 


Ke been comoved from the member list. 

+ Babu Kashi Nath Dae .. * Ke. 50.- 

I : The Kev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.1., exhibited some photcera 
"4 illustrating “* Some pre- Port nguese Christian relics from 8S. 


The General Secretary read the names of the following 
lemen who bad been appointed to serve on the various 
oases ittees during 1922. 


tte Thome, Mylapore.’ 







Finance Cotamitter. 
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Labrary Core mettle. 
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President, Philolagical Committee 


Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 

Mahamahopadbyava Haraprasad Shastri. 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti. 

Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 

W ©. Wordsworth, Esq. 

Rama Prasad Chanda, Esq. 

Philological and Joint Philological Secretaries 
Der. Suhrawardy. 


Hon. Nwim iamatist, 
W. EE. M. Campbell, Esq. 


Hon. Joint Secretaries Science Congress 


Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 
Prof. C. V. Raman. 


Building Committee. 
President. 
Treasurer. 
General Secretary, 
Sir R. N. Mukerjee, K.C.1.E. 
S.W. Kemp, Esq., B.A. 
H. A. Crouch, Esq. 
W. RK. Doda, Esq. 
MM. Hara Prasad Shastri. 


Publication Committee. 
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2. The modification of the Swim-bladder m Hilt-stream 
Pishes.—By Sospen Lar Hora. 


3. Some observations on the Oral Apparatus of the Tadpole 
of Megalophrys parca, Boulenger—By Susven Lat Honma 

4. The Homology of the Weberian Osencles.—By Sonven 
Law Homa. 


leapoda of the Family Bopyridae parasitic on the Indian 
— Natantia.—By %. Chora. 
6. Theory of generalised Quanta —By 5S. CC. Kas. 


7. Dates of the votive Inecriplions on the Stupas at Sanchs. 
—By R. C. Masumpan. 


8. Whe Origin of the Sena Kings.—By BK. C. Masumpar. 


9. The Identification of Sukiiman Mountain..—By KB. © 
MAJUMDAR. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 9 were ordered to be read at the next meet- 
ing. 

The President announced that the next meeting of the 


ne ee Section would be held on Wednesday, the Sth Marob. 
1922. - 


—ñN — 
APRIL, 10922. 


The Month nly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was be on Wednesday, the 5th, at 9-15 Pps. 


How’pex Justice Sm Asvrosu Mooxersne, Kr.. 


OS... Dik DSe., F R.S.E., F-AS.B., President, in the chair. 
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The General Secretery reported with deop regret the death 
of Mr. J. H. Elliott. Assistant Seoretary. . 


The following gentlemen were bafoted for and elected as 
Ordinary Members — : 


(1) Sarat Chandra Goswami. Eeq., Superintendent, Normal 
School, Jorhat, Assam: proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
seconded by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar: (2) Jogesh Chandra 
Bose, Esq., Landholder, Contai. Midnuapur District : proposed 
ne Dr. A. Subrawardy, seconded by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee: 

) A. FF. M. Abdul Ali, Esqg., M.A., Keeper of the Records 
and Assistant Secretary to the (iov ernment of India, 3, Tarner 
Street, Caloutta : proposed by Dr. A. Suhrawardy, seconded by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee; (4) Rakhahari Chatterjee, y., B.A 
‘Student, Caleutta University, 7, Lakshman Das Lane, Howrah : 
proposed by Mr Nilmani Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. N,. GQ. 
Majumdar; (5) Sosadhar Banerjee Eaq., B.A, Head Master, 
ELE. School, Gopalganga, Bihar : proposed by M.M. Hara- 
7 da Shastri, seconded by Dr. R.C Majumdar; (6) 4. &B. 
Aruca, Eaq., Principal, C.H.C., Benares University, Benares: 
Regposcd by Dr. = K. Relvalkar, seconded by Dr. D. R- 
| Bhandarkar: (7) E. G. Fiilep, Fasq., Merchant, — 
E. G. Fiilep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and Hambu No..5 , 
‘Mission Row, Calcutta : proposed by Mr. J. A. hapman, , 
seconded by Dr. W. A. K. Christie; (*) Bhagavad Dutta, Esq., — 
Prof. and Supdt . Research Dept., Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Col- ate 
WAT  tege, Lahore: proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, seconded by * 










* Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. — «ss 
* —— The following papers were read :— — 
* 1. Resume of Recent Progress in our Knowledge of thé: Se 


— Indian Wasps and Bees.—By Cronte Dover. 
2» Pearl Formation in the Indian Pearl —— 
AMES HORNELL. 


An automatic “ make and break” bor fee 
and high potential circnita of @ Cool 


* — | P. ——— and N. N. Sun. a 
wai On the Theory he of Generalised Quanta and he Rela — 
ian Motion..— , 


5 Preparation of ethyl, antin ——* a Septet ae 


6. aks ciate ae eid 
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|. Dates of the Votive Inscriptions inthe Stupas at Sanchi 
—By R, C. Masumpar. 


2. The Origin of the Sena Kings.—By R. C. Masospan 
3. The Identification of Suktiman Mountain— By RC. 
MaJuMpaAt. 





— —— 


MAY, 1922. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd, at 9-15 Pp os. 


THe Hos’ste Justice Sim Asvutosn Mukersere, Kr., 
6.8.1., D1.., D.Se, F-R.S.E., F.AS.B. President, in the 


ehair. 
ie ay ati ale - PRESEN’. 
| Annandale, Dr. N. Kemp, Dr. 8. W. 
ee Brown. Mr. Cc. J. Knowles, wg Sabo BR. 
4 Dunn, Dr. T. oO. D. Pilgrim, Dr 


| - The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 


iL ie Fifteen presentations were announced. 


| ie Caiiers! Sceretary announced with regret the death of 
Mr Dames, London, an ordinary member of the Society. 


‘The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
ber had Spach ews ⸗ Spares to —⸗ from the Society. 









. ro. 4. — Lt.-Col,, 2nd Seaforth High- 
: — — by Dr. S. W. Kemp, seconded by 






of — of, Culer.”—By Visuwa 
—** ae 
sdale hit ) a a second collection of Weigh- 


ai 
8 aA" i : 
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JUNE, 19022. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 p.m. : 





J Thr Hoxs'’sre Justice Sin Asutosn MuKrrore, Kr.. 
CS.1., D.L.. DSc, F.RLS-E . F.A-S.B.. President. in the chair. 


Members : PRESENT. 

Abdul Wali Khan Sahib. Jain, Gabu Chhotelal, 
Annandale, Dr. N. Kemp, Dr. S&S. W. 
Brahmnachari, Dr. U. N. Majumdar, Mr. K. N. 
Chaklacdar, Mr. H. ©, Manen, Mr. .f. van. 

Chanda, Gabu Ramaprasad. Mehta, Mr. R. D 

Chapman, Mr. J. A. Ray. Babu Hem Chandra. | 
Ghatak, Babu Jyotish Chandra Sarbadhikari, Dr. Devaprasad. 


Hanneh, Mr. H. Bruce. 
The minutes of the last meeeting were read and contirmed. 
Thirteen presentations were announced. 


_ The General Secretary reported w ith deep regret the | 4 
death in London on 9th April of Sir Patrick Manson, G.C.M.G., . 
— LL... F.R.C.P., an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 


2* 
‘The followi ing gentleman was balloted for and electedias rs) Sal 


an ordinary member :— 
Dr. Sivapada Bhattacharyya, M.D., School. of Tropical — os 


— 
























— _ Medicine, Caleutta: proposed by Sir Asutosh — — ‘33 

— econded by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar. —— 

— — nt The following gentlemen were proposed on behalf of the ~~ 

* Council as OROEAEY, Fellows :— . . 
F as William Henry Perkin, — — 
—— Professor W. H. Perkin, Ph,D., Se.D., LL.D, Waynflete = 5 
Weta _ Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oxford, is one. (ol: sete 
m ‘most eminent of living organic chemists. His res rches have © — 
been mainly on (a) the synthesis: of polymethylene deriva — ae 


aes 





the constitution of camphor, (ce) thes synthesis wot the te 
fa | the constitution of cryptopine an protopine, ( he 
> itutio m of harmine and aline, and the results 

_ researche P : sof Tee 
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Leonard Rogers. 


The name of Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt... CLMX 
i'.K.S., M_D., B.Sc., F.R-C.P., F.R.C.S .F.A.S.B., LM.S.. form. 
erly Professor of Pathology, Medical! (ollege, Calcutta, naw Con- 
sultant Physician, Sctiool of Tropical Medicine, London, i< fam- 
iliar to all as that of one of the most famous authorities on trop. 
ical diseases such os Kala-azar, Leprosy and Cholera, and the 
moving spirit in the foundation of the lately completed School of 
Tropical Medicine in Calcutta. His most important published 

: works are his books on * Fevers in the Tropics,*’ * Cholera 
and its Treatment,’ and *' Bowel Diseases in the Tropies, "" but 
he has also contributed a large number of papers on medical 
subjects to medical and research Journals. He was awarded 
the Fothergillian Gold Medal and the Mary Kingsley Medal for 
his researches in Tropical Medicine and is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. He isalso an Honorary Member of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society,of the Manila Medical Society 
and the American Climatological Association. He has held the 
office of President of this Society and of the Indian Science 
Congress and is now President of the Tropical Medical Section. 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, London. 


Thomas Henry Hotland., 


“ASE The work of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.L., K.C.1E., D.Se. 
_ &-LEL.D., F.R.S., F.AS.B., ete... is so well known in India that the 
briefest summary will be sufficient. He joined the Geological 

* Survey of India in 1890, and became Director in 1903 returning 
— in 1909. He was President of the Society in 1909, and for many 
Ls: years previously had taken an active interest in the work of 
_ the Council having been for a time its Honorary Secretary 
He was Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum from 
1905-1909, and President of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India in 1906-07. He was appointed Professor of Geology 
in Manchester University in 1909, but came out to India agam 
as President of the Industrial Commission in 1916, and remained 






bes! known for his description of the charnockite series of 
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nd has taken the fullest possible opportunity: 
inl positions he has occupied in furthering the 
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INXXiV Proceedings af the 


The following papers were read :-— 


A Contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet.— By Jonas VAN 
MANEN. 


Notes on Some Bas-reliejs of Bharh ut.—By RAMAPRASAD 
CHANDA. 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section w ould be held on Wednesday, the 14th June. 
1922. at 6-15 pons. 








> 
JULY. 1922. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday . the 5th, at 6-15 ra. 


Tue Hox’rie Josrice Srrm Asc TOSH MUKHOPADHYAY, 









ewer. ©O.5.10, 0.1... D.So. F.BR:SE. FAS. L., President. in the 
F,, ehair. 
Abdul Wali, Khan Salil. Ghatak, Babu Jyotish Chandra, X 
Annandale, Dr. N. Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. 
| Brobl. Dr. P. J. Harrison, Dr. EP. : 
—— ar, Mr H.C. Kemp, Dr. 8. W. , 
Aas ‘Chanda. Mr R. * Manen, Mr. J. van. a 
— Mr. J. A. Mehta, Mr. R D. * 
* Das Gupta, Flem ——— Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. * 
= | — Sigh gl Harit Krishna, And others. — 


= - The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. — 


— 
———— = Nineteen presentations were announced. | 
* — pe General Secretary announced with regret the death of 
* Ba “RE ——— —— Roy,. an ordinary member of the — : 
, 


— a G | Secretary orted that Dr. E. H. Hankin 
ie ’ 2a Netat Churn Law had expressed a desire to —— 
> om the Society 

eS x) 4, The following gentlemen. were balloted | for ae, elected as 


¢ ry members 
— Narain Gaur Z — — Jian, Pidwh 











— 
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The following gentlemen were baltloted for and elected as 
Honorary Fellows — 

Prof. W. H. Perkin, Ph.D.. Se D, LL.D., F R.S.; Sir 
‘Thomas Holland, K.CS.1., K.C.1.E., D.Se., F.K.S.- Lt.-Col, 
Sir beer a Rogers, Kt., C.01., M.D., B.Sc., F.2.C.P., F R.C.S 
f.A.S., I.M.S. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. On the Radioactivity of Some Indian Minerals.—Ry 
N. A. YaoxtK and Saran Jane Kontr. 


2. A Wote on the Jangala Desa.—By Koman Ganoa- 
NANDA SINHA. 
| 4. Precession of Equinoxres in Indian Aatronomy.—By 
JyvorTIsH CHANDRA GHATAK, 


_ he President announced that the next mecting of the 
—  ——s Medical Section would be held on the 12th Jnly, 1922. 





— 
ae “ AUGUST, 1022. 

——  * The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
ss was held on Wednesday, the 2nd, at 6-15 Pp at. 
a _. (‘Tue Hown’ate Justice Sin Asurosu Mooxkerser, Kv. 
Wheat 2 Cs... DL. DSe.. F.BRS.E., F.AS_B.. President, in the 


ohair. 














ene — 
—— caret, bm . PRESSE ST. 


Manen, Mr. .!. van. 
Matthai, Mr. GQ. 
Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 
in Ray, Kumar Sarat Kurnar. 
* Ray, Babu Sasadhar. 
si Loca aa , Babu Hem Chan- 
rea. 
Singha, Babu G arcda. 
idyabhusan, bu Arnaulya 
dra. 
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IXXxvi Proceedings of the 


oe Phe General] Secretary reported that Prof. Jadunath Sircar 
ad ¢xpressed a «desire to withdraw from the Society. 


The following gentleman was balloted for and elected as 
an ordinary member — 


J Bhagwan Das Batta, Consulting and Analytical Chemist, 
Munshian Street. Nabha State - proposed by Dr. S. W. Kemp, 
seconded by Mr. A. H. Harley. 


The General Secretary read the following address presented 
by the Society's delegates to the Académie Rovale de Belgique 
on the first day of their 150th Anniversary Celebrations and a 
report of the proceedings of the celebrations by Dr. E. H 

oe — 

As the representatives of the Asiatic Society of Benyal, we 
have been entrusted with the honour of conveying to the 
President and Members of the Académie Royale de Belgique 
298 respectful congratulations of the senior learned Society in 

nilia. 

Founded also during the latter part of the XNVIIIth 
century, the Asiatic Society has had the benefit of the publica- 
tions of the distinguished Academy, particularly those embody- 
ing the researches in Oriental languages and philosophy by 
Felix Neve, Mgr. Lamy and Mar. de Harley, the geological 
work of Edouard Dupont on the Gondwana formations of the 
Congo region and of Em. Laurent and Th. Durand and others 
om the natural history of the tropical belt of Africa. 


The Académie Royale has maintained an unbroken record - 


of work throughout all the great political and dynastic 
changes which have passed over Belgium, and the Asiatic 
Society now joins its correspondents in all the Allied countries 
in expressing the hope that the Académie has at last com- 
- menced an era of long-continued tranquillity which will enable 
it to maintain undisturbed the distinguished position which it 
has attained in the world of science and letters ; 7 
ee 
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in connection with the 150th Anniversary 
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Bouremestre, Echevius el autontes communsles of the city in 
the Banquet ILall of the historic old Hotel de Ville. 

In the evening at 8-30 we were entertained at a Raout et 
Concert in the Palais des Académies where a fine string band 
plaved selections from Mozart and other composers. 

In the morning of the 24th the following programme of 
excursions had been arranged, from which I selected a visit to 
the Archmological Museum or Musee d' Antiquitees :-— 

(1) To the Royal Observatory of Mcele, under the direc- 
tion of M. M. G. Lecointe and P, Stroobant. 

(2) To the Botanical Garden and Institute, under the 
direction of M. J. Massart 

‘ (3) To the Musee archeologique du Cinquantenatre, under 
the direction of M. J. Capart. 

(4) To the old Museum of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of M. Eru. Verlant. 

After traversing a small exhibition of modern feminine 
apparel we passed through rooms containing tapestry, bois 

: sculpte, old China glass, jewelled caskets and antique furniture. 

The Museum contains an important collection of antique 
yases, including some fine Etruscan specimens, and the usual 
series of stone hatchets, hammers, arrow-heads, lance- heads, 
ete., terra cotta lamps, figures, dishes and cups, Gallic pottery, 
and bronze and iron implements such as swords, spear-heads, 
hatchets, helmets, shields, horse-shoes, and ornaments. 

The Egyptian antiquities are under the especial care of M. 










heir owners. Besides these 
he usual Nebuchadnezzar 
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INNNViii Proceedings of the 


- 
he following papers were read — 


1. Discovery of Bengali (7?) Dramas in Nepal.—By 
Kumar GanGgaxnanpa Sreua, | 


2. Father A. Monserrate, S.J., on Salsete, Charao, Diver 
and the Motucas (1529). —Rdile daand translated hy rune Rev. FR. 
. H Hosrex, S.J. 


3. The Mahabharata and the Besnagar Inseription of 
Heliodoros —By Hem Cuaxpra Roycuowpnvnt. 


4. Vedic Aryandom.—Ry Haran CHANDRA CHAKLADAR. 


5. A Note on the Diplopterous Wasps in the Collection of 
the Indian Museum —By Creprie Dover and H. Srreivasa 
Rao. (Communicated by the Biological Secretary.) 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
1 a ih Section would be held on Wednesday, the 9th August. 
—— 





SEPTEMBER, 1022. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month } 
was held on Wednesday, the 6th, at 6-15 Pa. : 









Tre Hon'sce Justice Sin AsutrosH MooKerser, Kr, 
S81..D.L., D.Se, F.RS_E., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. Se 


PRESENT. 


| Agharkar, Prof. 8. P. Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. 
Aart ale, Dr. N. Jain, Babu Chhotelal, 
ehari, Dr. U.N. Manon, Mr. J. van, 











Hy, ar Mr. J. —— Moreno. Mr. H. W. B. 
AY a Jikehit, Mr. K.N Singha Ray, Mr. Lalit Mohan. 
: The minutes of the last meeting were read andge a — 
— ——— presentations were announced. r 
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1e President: announced that. Mr. A. H 2 Harley: — 
inte as General Secretary — Dri® Oris Harrison. "ee 
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Nath Das-Gupta, Professor of Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chitta- 
yong College, Chittagong: proposed by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
seconded by Dr. D. KR. Bhandarkar. 


The following papers were read — 
1 An Old Gipsy-Darwish Jargon.—RBy W. Ivaxow. 
2. St. Thomas and S Thome, Milapore—Apparitions of 


re Thomas and other Leqendsa — By tue Rev. Fr. H. HostTer, 
Saf, 


3 Advances in our Knowledge of the Faune of Fresh and 
Brackish Waters ef India, with a Bibliegraphy for the Years, 
1912-22.—By N. Awnwnanvatre. Pibliographu by Crnonie 





Dover. 
—F 4. A Nole on Inscriptions on a Vase from RBimaran —By 
on N. G. Masunpan., * 
* 
— The President announced that the next meeting of the 
fn Medical Section would be held on the 13th September, 1922, 
— at 6-15 piu. 

ee 

Leg NOVEMBER, t922. 
ie The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
es. was held on Wednesday, the Ist, at 6-15 P.s1. 
{hse Tuk Hon'aire Jvusitce Sir AsuTOSH Moon erJer, KT 


— S81... D.1..D.Sc., F.RS.E., F.A.S-B.. President, in the chair. 












=, VRESENT. 
ea » . w > 
Ada st Sahib. Ivanow, Mr. W. 
Me's agnar Wali Jain Babu Chhotelal. 
Das Gupta . Pr Mae. Manen, Mr. J. wan. 
7 Mookherjeo, Babu Ramaprasad. 
‘Bruce. And others. 


4 


is Mrs, A. H. Harley. 


the — meeting were read and confirmed. 
— — 
Mart one for and elected as 








xe Proceedings of the 


UETI.) = proposed by Mr. S. C. Mahalanobis, seconded by Mr. 
». ©. Mahalanobis; (6) Mr. Mahommad Irian, Professor of 
Arabic and Persian. Hooghly College, Hooghly: proposed by 
Mr. A. H. Harley, seconded by Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya ; 
te) Pundit Prannath Vidgolankar. Professor of History and 
Economics, BH. University, Benares - proposed by Mr. K. N, 
Dikshit, seoonded by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda: (d) Afrs. 
Strickland-Anderson, Composer and Author, The Grand Hotel, 
Calcutta ; proposed by Dr S. W. Komp, seconded by Mr. 
A. HH. Harley. 


The following papers were read — 
* Dihyah-al-Kalhi”’—By A. H. Haacey. 


* The Sources of Jami's Nafahat."—By W. tvawow. 


The President announced with deep regret the death of 
a O- H. Tawney, M.A., C.1L.E.. an Honorary Fellow of the 
— 


» Charles Heury Tawney, A CLE. 1837-1922. He 
was educated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge: 
he was Bell University Scholar in 1857; Davis University 
Scholar in 1858; was Bracketed Senior Classics in 1860; and 
was elected Fellow of Trinity College in 1860. In 1864. Mr. 
Tawney came out to thie country as Assistant Professor in the 


, 7 Presidency College, Calcutta; he served for many Vears as 1... 
5* _ Professor in and Principal of the Presidency College, as Regis- a 
— trar of the Gleutta University, and after officiating three or 









i 
J * 


⸗ 
— 


‘times as Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, retired in wig ool 
1891. He subsequently became Librarian of the India Office, — 
Daring his stay in India, he was elected as an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of this Society on the 6th September, 185. He served 
a the Library Committee and on the P *ꝛ 
for many years; he also acted as Philologioal S | 

- member of Council on oocasions ancl 
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to the Journal of the HKRoyal Asimtic Seciety of London im 
Dre? 


The President propowed Prot. A. A. Macdonell (Uxtord) a« 
an Honorary Fellow of the Society. 


Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonell, M.A... Ph.D... DOL, 
Iioden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford ; 
Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghose Lecturer on Comparative Reli- 
pons. Caleuttn University, 1021-1922; Keeper of the Indian 
nstitute: Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford; Fellow of the 
British Academy ; Honorary Member of the American Oriental 
Society; Campbell Memorial Gold Medallist of the HKoyal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay: Author or Editor of Saravanukra- 
mani of the Rigveda by Katyayana (Anecdota Oxoniensia); A 
Sanskrit Grammar; a Sanskrit-Englieh Dictionary; Vedic 
Mythology ; History of Sanskrit Literature; New Sanskrit 
Grammar: The Brihaddevata (Harvard (Oriental Series) ; 
Vedic Grammar, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects; Vedi 
Grammar for Students; Vedic Reader. 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held om the 15th Nowember, 1922, 
at “6-15 i M. 
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DECEM BER, igo2z2. 


The Monthl tal Mecting of the Society of the month 
was held on W iv, the 6th, at 6-15 rim. 


‘Tae Hon’ace Justice Six Asurosn Mooksasrr., Kr, 
C.8.1., D.L., D.So., F.R.S.E., F.A.S_B., President, in the chair. 
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XO Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Rengal, / 


The following candidates were balloted for and elected as oy 
inary members — 


(2) Sir Basil Phillot Blackett, K.C.B.. Finance Member, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla: proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. D. C. Phillot, seconded by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ; (5) 
Professor Dinesh Chandra Datta, M_A., St. Joseph's College, . 
Calcutta: proposed by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, seconded by Dr. | 


S. W. Kemp. 
The ———— papers were read — 
— A new Kharoshthé inscription from Jamatlgarhi of the 
year 359.""— By N. G. Masumpar. 
2. “ Nates on Kshatrapa inscriptions ’—By NoG. Masum- = 
DAR. 
—  & ©“ Father Manoel du Fonseca S.J... tn Ava (Burma) 
> @613-1652) °"—ay Rev. Fr. H. Hosrex, S.J. 
4. “ Umar bin abdi l-aziz, and his Musnad collected by 
AL-Baghandi—-By A. H. HarRtey. 
—* 5 *On the Anatomy and Bionomics of the Red Cotton Bug, : 
 Dysdereus cinqulatue.’—By Hes Stxou. 4 + 
6. * On the Radioactivity of Some Indian Mincrals.”—By bd 


9 Barat Jaxsa Korts 
7. “ Lata—A note.”’"—By Hem Cuanpra Roy. 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
sdical Section would be held on Wednesday, the l3th Decem- 
er, 1922, at 6-15 vm. 
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Proceedings of the Medical Section 
Meetings, 19022. 


Eleven meetings were held during the year and all were 
well attended. The admission of medical men as visitors has 
tended to attract new candidates for membership, whilst the 
Medical Section serves the valuable purpose of a meeting 
ground for the whole of the medical profession in Caleutta for 
discussion and for securing early publicity for medical dis- 
covecies. Many of the papers read were subsequently pub 
lished in the Indian Medical Gazette, with acknowledgments. 
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JANUARY, 1922. 
on = - A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the a th January, 1922. 


Dr. Upendra Nath Brabmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., 
~M.D., Ph.D, F.A.S.B., in the chair. 


af 4 


PRESENT. 


Conner, Lt.-Col. F. P.. I.M.S. 
—S eng —— 

Gangu i, apt ° 

Knowles, Major R., 1.M.58. 
Moitra, Dr. S. A. 

 ! Megaw, Lt.-Col. J. W. D., TALS. 
J. A. Muir, Dr. E.. and others. 






















aper | Mlastreted-by Jantern slides and covered 
yeet the history of the research work upon the trans- 
rission problem, methods of improved diagnosis and of im- 
proved modes of tr atmernt. There was a subsequent discus- 
sion in which Dr E. Muir and Dr. ©. A. Ben —* and others 
turned chiefly upon the question as 
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xciv Proceedings of the 


FEBRUARY. to22. 


A mecting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 8th February, 1922. 


Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Kai Babadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D.. F.A.S_B.. in the chair. 


yar * 
— — PRESENT, 
Acton, Major H. W., L.M.S. Conner, Lt.-Col. F. P., LMS. 
Cam » De. J. J. Knowles, Major R,, 1.4.8. 


Chatterjoo, Dr. K. K. 


Visitors 6. 


The chairman, before opening the proceedings, referred to 
the great loss sustained by the cause of medical education 
and welfare in Bengal by the sudden death of Major-General 
W. H. B. Robinson, C.B., K.H.S., 1.M.S., Surgeon-General to 
the Government of Bengal, and a resolution was moved and 
earried in silence ‘ That the Medical Section of the Asiagic 
Society of Bengal deeply mourns the sudden and untimely 
death of Major-General Robinson, © B.. K.H.S., LMS., 
Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to his widow and hereayed 
family.”’ 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
-Col. F. P. Connor, D.S.O.. 1.M.8., then read a 
Malignant Growths of the Imperfectly Descended 





rts of cases seen in 
attention to the 
terribly malignant characters of such growths. In the discus: 


— 





similar cases ancl 
such growths @ 








1g ney. 


*s * pi Dr. U wdranath @ amachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A. 
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: Aaiatic Society of Bengal, xov 
Dr. Brabmachari'« case has subsequentiv led to wide 
interest and attention A second similar case was discovered 
jn Calcutta in March 1923; much experimental and research 
work has been carried out on this new tvwpe of leishmanina 
infection, Major Knowles recovering the flagelinte form of L 
donovani in culture from the nodules and sueceeding in exper. 
mentally infecting a rhesus monkey from a nodule Three 
research papers published m the Indian Medical Gazette and 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research in 19432 and 1925 
| deal with the matter. 
bi Dr. J. J. Campos read a poner ‘(im the Biochemical 
J Aspects of Cholesterin and ite T — tid Value in Infection» 
with acid-fast bacilli and in Hemolytic Diseases." 


— — 


MARCH, 1022 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
aa on Wednesday, the 8th March, 1922. 


-* _. Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahador, M.A., M.D, 
Php. F.A.S B.. in the chair. 



















Stand vas PRESENT. 


Acton, -Major H.W., 1M.5. Knowles, Biase * — M.S. 

. Dr. J. J. aw, Le. J. w, bD., M.S 
— Mair, Dr. E. 

—— Capt. Stewart, Major A... 1.M.8. 


Visitors 2 9, — 

Caunaa Braganca, Dr. Shanks, Capt. G.. 1.ALS. 

. Napier, ‘De. b, EL ee. ke 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 
— H.W. — IMS, then read a paper * On the 










of the Cinchona Alkaloid« and their 


per covered the whole ground of 

-jnto the cinchona alkaloids during the 
bin dia under the Indien Research Fand 
on under the National Council for 
e work at the malaria hospital nt Dagsha: 
* — —* re-infection= could be ex- 





nd to be caused by the 


— 





xevi Proceentings of the 


the cause of relapsing malaria. The cinchonna alkaloids can be 
frouped into (¢) dextro- and (b) hevo-rotatory groups, and the 
relative efficacy of these against a pure strain of /’aramaciumn 
raudatum, used as an experimental protozoal animal was tested 
_ wader mostcarefully controlled conditions Quinidine was found 
to be ten times as active as quinine and the dextro-rotatory alka- 
lols in general more active than the le:vo-rotatory. All cause 
muscle necrosis when given intramuscularly, and especially go if 
anacidsalt be used The influence of the substrate is enormous, 
and a very slight alteration in the P,, of the portal blood may 
render these alkaloids ten times as efficacious or ten times less 
efficacious. The moral is that the treatment of malarin is nef 
summed up in the one word ‘ quinine ’’; quinidine or even 
ecinchonn febrifuge is far more efficacious and it should be so 
_ #dministered as to reach the portal blood stream at the moment 
of its most alkaline tide, whilst previous administration of 
alkalies may enhance its value. 


— Dr K. K. Chatterji, F RCS L. read a paper ** On Climatic 
Variations in Surgical Practice."" He showed that in Caleutta 
in the months of Jane to September the bacterial content of 
the atmosphere is at its maximum and that these were the 
_ worst months of the vear for surgical work. Special precau- 
tions against sepsis should be taken in operating theatres 

- during these months, After cyclonic weather the bacterial * 

 epntent fell. 





o4us-_* 3 
Dr. U.N” Brahsnachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph_D., 
F.ASB. read «a paper * On the Influence of the Acidic and 
asic Radicles of an Antimonyl Compound upon the Toxicity — 
— ef its Antimony Content.’" He pointed ont that of the . 
ss antimony! tartrates the toxicity of the ammonia-urea tartrate 52 
ss was the least, whilst the glycerides were still less toxic and non- Ese 


eo hemolytic. Sbin pentavalent form was far less toxic than Sb . 















in trivalent form. Hence his new prevaration, urca stibamine, 
seemed to be very promising in the treatment of kala-azar. > 
ss Dr. Brahmachari’s new preparation has subsequently been 









* — w subject of several reports by different workers in the 
—  wnedical journals, some of whom report it to be far more 


i. 
7 —* — 


fficacious in the treatment of kala-azar than are the antimony] 
artrates. 
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A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Friday, the 5th May, 1922, gee at ee oe 
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Members; PRESENT. 
Acton, Major H. W,, I.M.S8. Muir, Dr. A. 
Bentley, Dr. ©. A. Stewart, Major A. D., I.M.8. 


Koowles, Major R., I.M.S. 
Visitors: 10, including — 


es iyengar, Mr. M. V. 'T. Mevail, Dr. B. 

The minutes of the tast meeting were confirmed and signed, 
re Dr. © A Bentley, M.D, D.P.H., Director of Public 
_  . Health, Bengal, read a paper on “The Economics of Bengal 


Malaria. is 
. ‘This paper was subsequently published in the /ndtau 
Medical Gazette for September 12922. Dr. Bentley’s main 
contention was that the malaria problem of Bengal was 
dependent upon the economic status of its population, The 
population in general live upon the basal economic line. Ina 
some areas, especially in Western and Central Bengal economic 
conditions are bad, population has declined, the people live 
below the basal economic line, and here malaria has steadily 
increased and has now become a very serious problem. In 
Eastern Bengal on the other hand the people are relatively well 
off: owing to jute cultivation, they live above the basal 
economic line, the annual flooding of large areas destroys the 
=. anopheline larve, and malaria has been and is declining. 
; FRengal being deltaic in character, the one most — 
eed -—s measure for the eradication of malaria from the province should 
a7 3 6Cbethe introduction of gerowoled flooding of the country, on 
J the lines used in E EY DE. Dr. Bentley then went on to describe 
= he w, in s pine areas: where i in India, such flooding has reduced 
malarial — prevalence. The p aper was illustrated by a large 
umber | of. lantern slides, ead? the publication of Dr. Bentley's 
views on the subject. — led to an interesting controversy In 
posh ‘the medical and lay-papers and renewed interest in the 
— Be jets 
* — — “= — — 


Vibe a JUNE, (1922. 


‘toe — Medioat § Section of the Society was held 
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The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 


Dr. E. Muir, M.D... F.RLC.S. (Mdin.), read a paper on * Re- 

cent Advances in our Knowledge of and Treatment of Leprosy.” 

Dr. Muir dwelt upon the importance of the secondary 

factorsin leprosy Infection almost certainly took place by 

inoculation through the skin or through the mucons membrane 

of the nose, Sepsis was an important element in inereasing 

ulceration. Diet, exercise. general tonies and an optimistic 

outlook were most important factors in treatment. The paper 

was illustrated by a very complete collection of lantern slides 

illustrating all the clinical phases of leprosy. 

The paper was followed by an interesting discussion in 

which Major Knowles drew attention to undiagnosed cases with 

re. minimal lesions. Dr. Jogesh Mukerji described the morpho- 

< Jogical changes which occur in the lepra bacilli under treatment 

_ with the ethyl ester preparations. Capt. P. Ganguli drew atten- 

— tion to the work of Dr Shaw Mackenzie on the lipase mechan- 
ism in tubcreulosis and its possible bearing in leprosy. 


— * — 


JULY, 1022. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held eee, 
_ on Wednesday, the 12th July. 1922. 


Dr, Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur. M.A.. M D., 
 PhD., F.A.S.B., in the chair. 
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7 acd itt bers: — —— it 
_ €armpos, Dr. J. J. Reed, Dr. A. V. eS —— 
 Ganguli, Capt. P. Shorten, Major J. A., 1.M.8. — 
— Knowles, Major R., 1.M.S. Stewart, Major A. D,, I.M.8. —— 
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contract, but their temperature rises and local temperatures of © 
even 120°F. can be induced without the patient feeling any 
pain. Such an application results in a flow of lymph to the 
part and the method has wide applications. It can be used (a) 
As general diathermy for the whole body, administered with 
the patient lying upon a diathermy couch. Here cases of in- 
somnia, arteriosclerosis, chilliness and glandular deficiency, 
and of neurcasthenia and malnutrition are benefited. (6) 
Local diathermy is of great value in such conditions as intract- 
able neuritis, sciatica, lumbago, angina pectoris, teno-synovitix 
of whatever causation, neuritis of whatever causation, painfal 
hemorrhoids, Raynaud’s disease, painful stumps after amputa- 
tion in which the method gave great relief during the war, stiff 
joints, arthritis of whatever causation and gont Gonorrhas 
was especially amenable to it, both as a local urethral appli- 
_  éation. since the gonococcus is not resistant to heat. and also 
235 —— arthritis. (ec) Surgically with the use of the 
<4 iathermy surgical electrodes absolutely bloodless operations 
can be carried out upon such conditions as cancer of the tonguo 
or Jarynx, and the operations are sterile, aucd in operating on 
malignant disease there is freedom from the danger of metas- 
tases The paper was followed by a very complete exhibition 
of diathermy methods showing the different uses concerned. 
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S — A meeting of the Medical Section of the Soviety was held 
on Wednesday the 0th August. 1922. 

ss Dr. Upendranath Brahmaechari, Rai Bahadur, M-A., M_D., 
Ph.D... F.A.S_B., in the chair. 
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Major A. DD. Stewart, DLP HW. EMS. Director, Public 
Health Laboratories, Bengal, read a paper on “* Tube Wells in 
Benga!."’ 

Major Stewart explained that there are really two Ganges 
deltas, an ancient and a more modern one superimposed. Two 
methods of boring tube wells were deseribed, the one in which 
the tube well itself is used for boring, the other in which an 
outer tube boring is first sunk, the tube well then inserted, and ; 
the outer cover removed by degrees, the apace between the two 
being cradually filled in with rammed sand. Experiments , 
with tube wells in Bengal has shown that often an absolutely 
sterile, cool and reliable supply could be obtained at a very low 
cost, and tube wells were coming into more and more use in 
Bengal. At first the water might be contaminated, and especi- 
ally so if a contaminated water supply be used in the jet for 
loosening earth inside the hore. Even this however usually 
tlears Inter. Occasionally iron salts constituted a difficulty in 
such supplics and might necessitate chemical treatment. As 
to cost it could be roughly estimated at one rupee per gallon 
Mield per hour Ina the discussion on Major Stewart's vaper 
Dr. Bishop gave an interesting account of the use of tube wells 
on the E. B. Ry during the building of the Sara Ghat Bridge, J 

7 


and in cholera epidemics. 


Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., then read a paper ‘'On the 
Causation of the Epidemic Dropsy of Caleutta.'” He described — 
the close association of the disease with the consumption of a 
particular grade of rice. It had been found that this rice was 


 usualive brought tu the rice stores in Howrah by boat. During 32 
the monsoon season, with conditions of great humidity and high He 
temperature, the rice became infected with certain moulds and ats 





@ Spore bearing wrobie bacillus. As the rice was both milled 
<a, and. parboiled before storing, it was unprotected, and these 
 hydrolysing gaye cea sary Chee it poisonous amines. 
_ These amines had been salted out and experimentally tested. 
"They produce shortened, diminished and irregular systola of 
the heart with o rise in blood pressure and an increase in 





volume of the lower limbs. Symptoms similar to those of ow 
epidemic dropsy had been produced in monkeys fed on the cis 
infected rice, ond experiment, “progress tol try and ee 
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SEPTEMBER, 1022. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 14th September, 1922. 


Dr Upendranath Brahinachari, Pai Bahadur, M.A... M P., 
Ph.D... F.A.S.B , in the chair. 


pt Pee oar PRESENT. 

Acton, Major H. W., T M.S. Knowles, Major BR., 1.M.5. 
Chopra, Major R. N., L.M.5. Stewart, Major A. D., I.M_&S. 
Gangulij, Capt. P. Strickland, Dr. C. 


Visitors: 18. 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed atl 
signed. 


Dr. Brahmachari read a paper on © Further Biochemical 
Researches in Kala-azar and a new Globulin Test.” 
He showed that in the serum from the blood of kala-azar 









a “Major Acton and Capt. P. Ganguli-. 
e~ i, 2 - : — — nn ee of Oe oe —« * 
ioe ‘3 * Major R. N. Chopra, 1.M.S., then read a paper on “ The 





ee D atu uction and Actions of the Toxins of the Cholera 
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women suffering from cholera; its toxicity resided in its 
argenine-fraction. In general the non-volatile amines caused 
stimulation of the heart beat, but diminution of the kidney 
volume, followed later by increased kindney volume, severe 
and irregular peristalsis of the intestine, and intertubular 
@dema of the kidneys as shown by microscopic sections. The 
symptoms of cholera had been experimentally reproduced in ; 
rabbits by injection of these amines, freed from all bacteria, 
and even fatal collapse might occur, whilst the typical cramps 
of cholera always resulted. Hitherto we have studied chiefly 
the morphology of bacteria; it is now time that we studied far 
more their biochemistry and bionomics. Thus with either a 
Shiga bacillus infection or with an infection with the cholera 
vibrio, whether the result was merely the production of the 
earrier state, a transient diarrhea, or a fulminant and even 
fatal attack of enteritis might depend very largely upon the 
-_ -—proteid content of the environment in the gut, and the clinical 
applications of such experimental findings in both prevention 
and treatment of these diseases were obvious. 
) The Secretary then read a paper, communicated by 
Major W. L. Harnett, IM S. on “ A case of Traumatic - 
Aneurism of the Spleen,’ the paper being illustrated by 
colour-plates of the organ, and microscope sections. The case 
was one of an adult male Italian who had been injured yeare 
before in na railway accident, and the localised aneurism 
ss appeared to have been a late sequela of the accident, He 
ie made a good recovery after splenectomy. 
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5 * OCTOBER, 1922 ) 
A meeting of tlie Medical Section of ‘the Society was held ae 


ou Wednesday, the! lth October, 1922. : 


pat ay 






_ Dr. Upendranath Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
h.D., F.A.S.B., in the chair. | — 
> | J —5 
aye ) Present. 
-_- Barnardo, Lt.-Col. F. A. Ganguli, ¢ 
oy ’ -_ i Sete 
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Ce Ene — —————— of as yl: thus to kill Paramecium 
‘Ausation © comorrhage in the Mi’): is effective at a r,. 
Colonel Barnardo based his evidence tution ia needed. (ce) 
30,414 cases seen during the war in South -flence such factors 
medical practice in Indin, and in the Gretiay in the tissues 
passing through Bombay. He first insisted that \itions present 
was a disease to be diagnosed by the cliniciam rati-, gowerned 
the pathologist and quoted Garrow’s criteria for the ~jn their 
of the enteric fevers. The French Army statistics dut -maco- 
: war showed the value of anti-enteric inoculation, Besreom- 
had advised discontinuance of this inoculation, with the resuid 
that in the next 12 months the French Army had about 
73,009 cases of enteric as against about 4,000 in the British 
Army in France, of approximately equal size, but protected by 
inoculation. He considered typhoid to be a bacillemia, but 
sometimes the typhoid bacilli were eliminated and a secondary 

invasion of the blood stream with streptococci resulted. 
Clinically with the onset of hwmorrhage went a transitory 
fall in blood pressure, great acceleration in the pulse rate, 
great increase in blood pressure and often polyuria. Here if 
blood cultures were taken what was found was not so trequent- 
ly the B. typhosus, but streptococci or staphylococci. The 
ordinary practitioner treated typhoid along 4 line of expectant 
therapy, in other words drift, whereas it was one of the most 
easily controlled of diseases. <A red line should be drawn across 
the temperature chart at 102. 5°F. and the temperature 
should not be allowed to exceed this, by Aot not cold sponging, 
baths, ete. The mucin of the intestine being the chief defen- 
sive mechanism of the gut, judicious administration of calcium 
salts was usefol; but they must not be pushed so far as to 


favour thrombosis. Iron perchloride was the sheet anchor of 
_-—s«ésé¢reatment, given in big doses. Proteids should be eliminated 
{ee from the diet and for threatened heart failure intravenous 
_—so gstrophanthin. In the last 340 cases treated at the Medical 
-~—s-« Golilege Hospital on these lines the mortality had only been 


4°% and out of 180 cases with relapses, no less than 72 had 











-  —s given cultures of septic cocci from the blood. Typhoid was 
-—s aa very amenable disease to treat, if one only knew the right 
‘<> lines upon which to proceed. 

. “Colonel Barnardo's pa 
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tO ANY or no treatment. T “enteric group of fevers showed 

—marked differences, the com %@ rom the other ; typhoid was a 

= ull Severe sept ICT ney Araty phoid A was a milder se pti- 

— volum? Paratyphor was an enteritis with but little septi- 
and =< element. 

— To wha ‘extent were these three classed together in Col- 
onel Barnardo's figures?’ Further, streptococcal infections were 
associated as a rule, not with the breaking down ulceration 
described, but with inflammatory induration, Major RK. 
Knowles, Athough not a pharmacologist, was amazed to hear 
Colonel Bre nardo claim that digitalis had no cumulative action, 
he bad always understood that the contrary was one of the 
most fully established facts in pharmacology. Dr Brahma- 

— ehari considered that the value of iron perchloride as an 
antiseptic, whether given orally or used upon skin lesions, 
was far from being as established as Colonel Barnardo sug- 
gested. Colonel Barnardo replied, and an interesting meeting 
which began at 6-15 p.m. terminated at 8-30 po. 
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NOVEMBER, 1022 
a * A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
am Wednesday. the 15th November, 1923. J 
— a. ~ Dr, — — Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M.1)., 


» Fh.D.,'F. A 8S.B., in the chair. 





— PRESENT, 
—— W., I.M.S. Megaw,. Lt.-Col. J. W. D., L.M.S5. 
—— Muir, De. E. 
Ch ties ra; 3. R. R.N., I.M.S. Raman, Prof. C. V. 
r Deh Stowart, Major 4. D_, I.M.5. 





zuli, Capt. 
wien, Major R., 1.M.8. 


V a it ors > 54, including— Pont | «3 
pie: . Dr. | E. Shanks. Capt. Ge. LMS. 


The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed anc a 
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of the tissues in which they acted; thus to kill Paramacium 
eaudatum quinine in | in 1000 solution is effective at a P,, 
of 8, but at a P, of 7 a l in 100 solution is needed. (¢) 
Their diffusibility through cell membranes. Hence euch factors 
as variations in the hydrogen ion concentration in the tissues 
where they acted, their optical activity, the conditions present 
in the substrate around them and their diffusibility, governed 
the mode*nf action of such drugs and were factors in their 
selective action. At present and im our present-day pharmace- 
posia it couid be well said that cures were purely chance phenom- 
ena; we needed much more detailed investigation and 
biochemical knowledge. Turning to the other side of the 
problem, the invading parasites might die from starvation as 
the drug might render the tissues unpalatable to them, the 
drug might so retard the rate of multiplication of the parasites 
as to reduce them below the pathogenic threshold ; and, should 
the site of most intensive multiplication of the parasites coim- 
cide both with that of greatest concentration of the drug and 
with its optimum P, of activity, OWe rate of cure would be_ 
maximal. All these points may wéll come to dominate the 
pharmacology of the future. 
in the discussion on Major Acton’s paper Professor C. V- 
Raman dwelt upon the new vistas held forth by the combina- 
- tion of the chemist, the physiologist and the biochemist who 
had hitherto been strangers to one another, but were now 
commencing to work in team work, with results of incalculable 
benefit. Dr. Panchanan Neogi, Major T. C. Boyd, I1.M.S., 
Major R. N. Chopra, 1.MS., and Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 
took part, whilst Dr.- Brahmachari drew attention to the 
problems connected with the biochemical action of the anwes- 
thetics, . 
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DECEMBER, 1022. 
of the Medical Section of the Society was held 










on Wednesday, the 13th December, 1922. 
__—s Dr. Upendranath Brahmnchari, Rai Bahadur, M.A., M-D., 
Ph.D. F-A.S.B., in the chair. ; 


\.*Z ; : les. Maj 
poegen, 2-6 Colm: W. D.,. LMS. 
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_ Phe minutes of the last meeting were confirmed anc 
signed, 

Major R. N. Chopra, 1.M.S., read a joint paper by himself 
and Or Birendra Nath Ghosh on ** The Future of Research 
mto Indian Indigenous Drugs ’*’ ¢ 
The writers dwelt upon the enormous field for useful 
mvestigation into Indian indigenous drugs, the necessity for 
correlating clinical aod experimental investigations ,for making 
suitable standardised preparations of such drugs, and on the 
variations in plant chemistry and therapeutic value of plants 
under different conditions of season and climate. After 1 
historical resumé of the subject from 1849 to date, it was 
pointed out that there are three main lines of investigation to 

e followed: (a) To render India as far as possible self. 
supporting im her requirements of already recognised and 
official drugs. such as digitalis and belladonna which grow 
everywhere in India but are not utilisect. (6) To investigate 
the properties of other Indian drugs of known or of supposed 
therapeutic value, such as bael and isofgool in dysentery, and 
the products of the neem tree as to their antiseptic and 

' volatile oils. (c) To bring efficient vet cheap medical remedies 
within reach of the masses of India, since what the Indian 
patient wants is a hakim at four annas, and a bottle of : 
medicine at two annas a day, whereas what he now gets is a 
specialist at Rs. 16 « visit and purified alkaloid at Rs. 50 per 
| Ib! (from Europe). 
el * This paper. which covered very interesting ground, was 
ss subsequently published in extenso in the /idian Medical Gazette, 
was copied or abstracted in several of the Indian daily 
“newspapers, has aroused attention from alniost all the Provin- 


cial Governments in India and has become the basis for much ha ra 
‘present-day discussion and proposals There was a most — 
interesting discussion at the close of the paper in which Major \ 
-———s Acton, Colonel Megaw and Major Knowles: took part, whil — 
_ —s Professor Panchanan Neogi gave an account of his investiga - * — 
* tions into the composition of Ayurvedic remedies * 
Dr. UN. Bratbmachari then read a paper on" Some New Vas 
7am Ami heir Therapeutic Value " po ae 
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therapeutic tests, Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., dwelt upon the 
necessity for diffusibility in any drug which claimed to have a 
therapeutic action in kala-azar and on the dangers of analogy 
between trypanosomiasis and leishmania infections, which were 
totally different groups of diseases. In reply Dr. Mrahmachari 
commented upon the diflerent therapeutic value of antimony 
compounds where the antimony was in pentavalent and in 
trivalent form respectively. 


In general throughout the year the policy adopted was 
one of throwing the meetings open to medical visitors in the 
hopes that they might be attracted to join the Society, of tak- 
ing full and detailed précis notes of all papers and discussions; 
whilst publication was in general assured, cither in the form 
of papers published tn extenso after being read at the meetings, 
in the Indian Medical Gazette, or of fall and detailed précia in 
the ‘Current Topics’’ columns of the same journal. The 
facts that several of the questions Bhd problems dealt with 
have led to correspondence with the different Provincial 
Governments and to general enquiries, whilst abstracts have 
been made by several of the daily papers in India show how 
important the activities of the Medical Section are with 
reference to current Indian medical questions. 

On the other hand the present divorce which exists 
between the Medical Section and the more general activities 
of the Society is deplored. Modern scientific medicine of today 
is now breaking away from the old rule-of-thumb methods and 
from empiricism, and is becoming a living and cxperimental 


science. It is by degrees being realised that modern medicine 


must keep in close touch with such sciences as botany, 
physiology, zoology, pure and applied chemistry, mathematics 

nd statistical methods, and above all biochemistry. These 
subjects are to a e extent included in the Society's general 





activities and it is desirable that closer co-ordination between 
them and the Medical Section should be secured 





ak F R. Kyeowtes, Major, 1 MS.. 
ae - Medical Secretary. 
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3a. A * Witch-case’ in Medizxval India. 
By W. Ivanow. 


In Mubammadanism, as in other great religious systema of 
the world, numerous survival« of natural religion and magic 
have always played. as they still continue to play an extremely 
important part which has never been fully studied or correctly 
eatimated. Invariably disguised under a- pious religious garb, 
these ancient elements preserve all their original power not only 
* in the popular beliefs of Islamism or in various customs and 

chservances of ordinary life, but often at the bottom of many 
of the philosophical speculations of the orthodox, and especially 
of the sectarians or mystics.' To the mind of the average 
Muhammadan in all countries many ot these beliefs are insepar- 

» able from the most important principles of Islam. Such are 

. faith in divination,* in the reality of dreams,’ in the power of 
amulets, special charms and incantations, peculiar forms of 
prayer, as not only endowed with protective virtues. but as 
often constituting actual cure for maladies of all kinds 
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These beliefs, however, are only a few instances of an ex- 
tensive lore; in fact there are almost no departments of human 
knowledge and activity, in which traces of similar superstitions 
Cannot be detected. Asa role, they are allin some way connect- 

ed with religion, some being ingeniously based on various spurl 
ous hadiths, or traditions of Muhammad himself, and others 
on verses of the Coran, which, naturally, like all utterances torn 
Bway from their original context, admit of an unlimited variety 
of ‘mystical’ interpretations.' Although practices of mi etic 
magic, necromancy, ete., are often regarded as impious aril 

even occasionally persecuted,” they continue to live in dark 
corners and even the most devoted Muslims often not only have ~ 

no objections to them but even spend much time in studyin a 
astrology, alchemy, soreery, and other interesting matters of the 

same kind. 

The literature of these occult sciences in Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish, and other languages is fairly rich, although.so far 
entirely unexplored Its study would scem to promise abund- 
ant material to the ethnologist or the — in folklore.* 


— —— — — —_ — 


3 Prof. A. Christensen, in his work, referred to in the noxt following 
footmote, described a Persian compilat ion dealing with what may be called 
a the application of the Coran to mogic. Similar works are common tn 
Muhamroadan * oceultist’ literature, In the library of the A.S.B, thore 


Bre several of thom (in MSS.), «as, for instance, Al! els Tt de — 
(MM 24, ff. 25—39), or a treatize, without title, on the * properties” of the 
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There is also another source of information on this subject, Le. 
miny allusions and occasional anecdotes which are found 
seattered throughont general literature. Works of the most 
different content® occasionally provide a good opportunity tc 
ecateoh a glimpse of these matters as they were in fact, and nat 
only in theory. 

The present notice is intended to draw the attention of 
those interested in research of this kind to a specimen of 
material of the last mentioned class. Studying a Persian hagio- 
logical work, compiled chiefly from various earlier sources in the 
beginning of the XVi«, leame ACTOSS A short anecdote referrine 
to events of the XELI-X1V centuries ,- and containing a concise 
exposition of a really typical case of sorcery amongst the 
Muhammadan community of India in that remote period. In 
fact it is a miniature but complete * witch-process,” which 
probably ended without bloodshed because the evidence 
against the offender was not sufficient. It throws interest- 
ing light on the psychological atmosphere of its times, ane 
appears to be a really peculior mixture of great piety with un- 
shakable faith in magic rites, necromancy, in the absolute 
reality of dreams, and the great power of incantations. But 
before giving the story both in the original text and in transla- 
tion, | must introduce to the reader the work from which it was 
extracted. 

Sivaru'larijin,' as the book in question is called, was 
composed by Hamid b. Padlil-lah Jamali, a devoted Sufi of 
Northern India, between 937 and 942 AH. /1530-1535 A.D * 
——— it contains a collection of biographical notices, or rather storics 
of various miraculous deeds, of some 14 famous saints of the 
celebrated Indjan Sufic affiliation of the Chishtis, to which the 
2 author himeelf belonged. In the section dealing with the 
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earlier periods he depended on the works of hie mumerous pre- 

decessors, especially on AAayiu'l-amajalis, composed by one 

Hamid in 756 A.H. 1355 A.D., narrating the miracles of 

Nasiru’d-Din Chirigh, of Dehli, and on Fawda@ idu'l-jwad,’ by 

Hasan “Alfi-i-Sanjari, containing the discourses of Nizfimu'd: 

Din Awlivié (d. 725 A.H/1325 A.D.), delivered in 717-722 AH. 

As the biographical literature of the Chishti affiliation 1s parti- 

evlarly rich, there is no doubt that the author bad sufficient — 

material at his disposal and had no need to resort to fiction or a. 
urious legends of a later period. Therefore. leaving aside z 

the question as to the real facta which form the basis of the 

‘story, we can accept as a fairly relinble theory that the narra- 

tive correctly reflects the ideas current on its subject in Muham- 

madan India of not later than the middle of the XIV century. 


Translation.” 


. [Fol. G7\, It is narrated from Shaykh” Nastru’d Din * 

 [fol, 67v) that he said: I heard from my preceptor (pir), the 
F Ming of snints, Nizimu’d-Din* (who told meas follows): Once £i4 
—  s Serious indisposition and illness affected Shayvkhu'l-Islam — 
Wartdu'd-Din Mas'id,* so that his appetite entirely departed = = = = 


—— I 
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* 
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from him and he for several davs neither ate any food nor drank — 
* water. His children, disciples and followers came eae and Ae 
~ ealled in hysicians. The latter, having examined his pulse, : 
reported that they could not define the malady either fromthe — 
sulse or from the analysis of the urine. In spite of careful 
study of both, pulse and urine, they could not discover the 
mature of the illness of the Shaykh and retired helpless. On 
— the next day the Shaykh's sickness increased and he asked all — 
** 
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Shaykh Fartda’d-Din Mas'iid,—is bewitched.” Badru’d-Dim 
Sulayman [fol. 68) inquired from the old man: ‘Who has 
bewitched the Shaykh?" The old man replied: ‘The son of 
Shihibu’d-Din the Sorcerer has done this." There was in the 
town of Ajwad’han a man, called Shihab the Sorcerer, notorious 
for practising sercery. Then Badru’d-Din asked: * What te 
do in these circumstances, and how to defeat this witchery ?’ 
Lhe old man replied : * Let somebody go and sit upon the grave 
of Shihab, and,’—then the old man recited a few wordsin the 
f dream ,—‘let him recite these words over the grave.’ And 
7 Badru'd⸗ An Sulayman in his dream learnt these words. They 
were as follows: ‘9 thou, buried here who causest misfortune! 
Learn thou that thy son has performed a magic act and caused 
misfortune. So tell him that he should take back his evil from 
us, Otherwise let all that cleaved to us cleave unto him.” The 
meaning of these (Avabic) words is this: “O thou. whoever 
thou art interred in this grave! Learn that according to the 
results of search thy son has bewitched (us), and ee mistor- 
tune. So tell him to withdraw the danger of that sorcery from 
— us. If, however, thou wilt not say (this to him), the things that 
Ae affected us, will affect him.’ 
- When day dawned, Shaykh Nizamu’d-Din with the friends 
who were engaged in praying by the order of the Shaykh, came 
J with Badru’d-Din Sulayman [fol 6Sv) to see the Shaykh, and 
=: imformed him about what happened with regard to the dream 
| dreamed by Badru’d-Din. 

* Then the Shaykh called Nizaimu’d-Din and ordered him to 
—— learn by heart those words, to go to the grave of Shihab the 
. Sorcerer, asking the people to show it to him, to sit down upon 

it ancl recite (the incantation). 


a Shaykh (Nizimu’d-Din) went according to the order. He 
Pd inquired about the place of the tomb of Shihab the Sorcerer. 
Liber It was well known, the people pointed it out to him, he sat there 
. and recited the words. With his hands he touched the earth.' 


_ Lhe tomb was covered with plaster,’ and at one end of it there 
_ Wasa little clay on the plaster He touched the clay and, un- 
_ intentionally, began to digit. The clay fell out so that beueath 
» itappeared a hole. He dug further, so that he could push his 







hat a He continues: when that oes was — 
_ way, my hand went deep (iuto the grave). I[ searched more 
carefully and my hand touched something. I brought it out— 
gure made of flour, into which some needles were 
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stuck, and which was firmly tied with hairs from a horse’s tail, 
That flour figure [fol. 69} I took to the king of shaykhs, 
Faridu’d-Din. He ordered me to pull out the needles and to 
untie the hairs which were knotted. Every time IT pulled out 
a needle. his pain became less and a ppeased. And when t had 
pulled out all the needles and untied the hairs, bis health 
returned (completely). 

The Shaykh ordered then to destroy the figure and to 
throw it into running water. This was done accordingly When 
the governor of Ajwad’han became aware of this, he sent the 
sorcerer. whose hands’ work such a deed was, in honds to the 
Shaykh, informing the latter that, obviously, this man deserves 
to be killed, so that whatever the Shaykh should order, it 

should be done in that way. The Shaykh replied: * As God the 
All High has granted me health, I, in gratifiention for that 
health, will pardon the man and forgive his sin. Thou also do 
not interfere with him.’ 
Text. 


(fol. S= 3! = N83 [fol. 67] . 
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4 The Owl in Folklore 


By Suame-or-Uoma Jivasst Jaseanvor Moor, BA 
ead, «1k. 


| Read before the Authropulemical Section of the Tenth tnadian 
Smonce Congress. | 
























dntroductiom. 


The custom of taking omens from bird+ i« common. well- 
figgh ah eracore all the people of the world, beeausce in the whole 
of the Avimal creation, with which mau comes into contact 
the birds stand first. They are seen every here and any - 
| where, of one species or another, The very Etymology of 
be) words: for “ omen m@rhionge different people testifies to the 
generality of the custom of taking omen from birds For 
example. our English word “auspices"’ for yood omens. 
coming from avis a bird, testifies to the Old Homan belief of 
ng omon from birds. The Sanskrit word ior open ix 
_— Shakun ( wee ) which aleo means a ~ bird This Sanskrit 
* word has given to the Parsees their Gujarati word sagan 2431-4 
foromen In the Avesta. though we do not sind the word for 
; omen derived from a word for bird, we find. that omens were 
_ taken from birds. For example, in the VYaaht io praike of 
Haoma, (Yasna XX. 11) we read, that the seed« of the good 
* — 1g sacred plant of Haomn were «pread over a rar 
— (tains by auspicious birds («penta fradakhsbta uv 
: ao: — lit. bied= with » Pasir signs). The modern Persian word 
cr omen margied ( 'p= 92 ) alo comes from Persian marzh — 
— io. bird. The Arabic word for omen & tair > ) ani 


> means a bird. Thus, all these words for omen in different 
— that omens were taken from birds For the 
oo “oh i pecdors to Seed inves etd ts 
mod ern : pe. a my to w ve | 
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The reason, w hy, of all aninals, man takes omens mostly 
from birds, is that thev are the most migratory, migrating itt 
thousands and tens of thonsands nat different seasons, from 
one country to another, hundreds of miles! distant, some 
marching at the rate of 200 miles per hour. So, their arrival, 
in One Season or another, in one country or another, presages — 
change of season. “Phe Knglish proverb One swallow does not 
make a summer,” illustrates this view. Now, achange of season 
often gladdens the hearts of men, who are tired with the rigour 
or a kind of monotony of a season. Hence arose, the custom 
of taking omens from birds. 

The object of this paper is to speak particularly about one 
bird, the owl, which is held to be inauspicious among many 
people, and to present some tolklore about it. 


ae The Owl tn the Avesta. 


In tne Avesta, the owl, which is spoken of as pesha 
(Pers. Push (2), is represented, as having feathers which 
serve as a kind of amulet. If one rubs his body with the 
feathers, he is safe from the curses of his enemies. Both, its 
feather and its bone, protect the person holding them from 
enemies. They bring him help and respect from others. “He | 
—— so well protected by keeping these feathers or bones on . 2 
his body that no enemy can smite him. On the contrar | 
he becomes ——— and glorious (Bebram Yasht. Yt. X V — 
| B40) King Kavi Usa (Kai Kaus of the Shaih-nameh) and : 














king Thraétaona (Traitaan ®aa of the Hindus, faridun of the — aS 

4 nmnen) carried its feathers or bones over their bodies — 

ea — were victorious Faridum was victorious by these means — te) 

gE r the snake-mouthed Avi-Dahaka or Zohak._ Here, we find, , 
— Sea this bird, instead of being considered as — — is 
ea MS og to be lucky. , | 


erat is another word in the Avesta, 
pee  Hoshan Jamasp took to -be for i 
a endidad Sad XiIL, 2),* which —— oN 
wi vith Sans. ‘qua Marathi zy Gujarati W{l4 Persia 
In this ee it is used for an owl. Lt 1 
ing to! ‘History and Ornithology 
y, the owl is — in th 
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flesh. There can, however, be no doubt from the yvoneral 
description given in the texts that the animal alluded to is an 
ow], ””' 

The PalJavi rendering of it is* kifik, P. @,5 (kGf), which 
means ‘'a large owl ’'* A Persian lexicographer, quoted 
by Dastur Hoslhang,* renders this word (kif) by a» (bam) 
which means an owl The Persian lexicographer says it is 
known for its inauspiciousness (be nuhisat ma’aruf). The 
lexicographer quotes a poet, Ibn-Yamin, as differentiating a 
literate from an illiterate, as the auspicious bird humaéi (phoenix) 
from anowl Hesays: * 


pacha! (cle, leuT pa 4, oie 


cglet 2G — es SN 
Le., he made an unintelligent person sit in the place of the 
intelligent and made no distinction between an owl and a 


phoenix. 


° 


The Reason why an Ow! is held to be tnauspictous. 


The reason, why an owl is held by many people as 
intuspicious presaging evil to the house or place where 


—— it is seen, ts this: It generally seeks wilderness and out- 
_ + of-the-way places for sitting and resting. When it comes 
— to towns or cities, it generally seeks ruins anct deserted places 
e- for its rest and abode. It very rarely comes to inhabited 


er ‘on rare occasions in inhabited or frequented places, people 
iS 2 jiate with those places an idea of ruin or mishap in future 
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The above fact, viz. the bird's fondness for solitary, 
deserted ruined places as its seat or abode, seems to be the real 
cause of its being taken by mankind as inauspicious. The 
following Persion story, as given by Mirkhond, in his Rauzati- 
Safa, presents the old Persian folklore about the owl being held 
auspicious from very remote times. 


Mirkhond’s story about the origin of the custom of taking 
: omen from ouls. 


Before the time of Kayomars, there was a kind of disorder 
in the affairs of the world, and sickness was much prevalent, 
So, several wise men met and resolved, that they should appoint 
one man as a ruler who can control all. After asking for divine 


help (istikharat sss!) ' and deliberating (istishirat Slow! ), 
they resolved to elect one of them asa ruler, and their lot of 
‘selection fell upon one Kayomars ( sUs! Gyays .lo sss! deze), 
who being thus elected, took an cath (paéman) * of sovereignty. 
He had a» son, Siamak by name, who had retired into Mount 
Demavand. One day, be started from his place to go to see 
his son Siamak in his retirement. On his way thither, his qye 
fell upon “‘an owl” (jaghd oA ) which shouted several times. 
 ‘Kayomars Was affected by its voice and he said to hinrself : 
“Tf thy news (Le. news seemed to be conveyed by your voice}, 
will be associated with good news (khair) and rejoicing (sartr 


— — I wish that you will be acceptable for your intelligence 
(gest eb ayaa). Otherwise you will always be persecuted and 
ejected ( F< » syh< On going to his destination, 
- Kayomars found that his son was killed by a huge stone 
hurled over him by the Divs and Afrits. Kayomars deposited 
the body of his son in a well (#_), revealed to him by God 

| jamak lived, and he 
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fre at the mouth of that well ( = 3! » sib — the. wl } 


Thus, according to the tradition, as given by Mirkhond, the 
owl has sinee then been condemned as an inauspicious bird! 


The story of an Owl and a Mobhad. 


The following story associated the owl with ruins. It is 
said, that at one time, a Persian King on seeing a pair of owls, 
asked his Mobad_ie., his priestly minister, as to what the pair 
was talking. The Mobad said: *Thev wish and pray, that 
vou, the reigning king may live long, because they find in vour 
reign many forsaken or deserted villages to wander or live 
in." Itis said, that the king had. by his misrule, caused many 
m village to be deserted by the people. So. the owls had many 
deserted villages for their abode. They, therefore, prayed for 
a long life to such a bad king, This was a taunt, intended or 

. unintended, for the king by the Mobad, and, it is said, that the 
he king took this to heart and began to manage his state affairs 
better, so that, in the end, there remained very few deserted 
places in his kingdom.* 
Firdousi on Owls. 


It is this idea, prevalent from olden times, of associating 
owls with ruins. that led Firdousi to sav on the fall of Persia : 
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“' Pardeh-dar mi-kunad bar kasr-i Kaisar ankabut 
Bam naobat mizanad bar gunbad-i Afrasiab.” 
t.e., the spider is covering the palace of Cesare with his webs 
and the ow! is beating the naobat! on the castle dome of 
Afrasiib 
It is said, that Sultén Mahmud also uttered these words of 
Firdousi when he first saw the palace of Constantinople, * 


fis unpopularity displayed by the language used for avwts. 


The anpopularity of the bird is illustrated by the epithets 
applied to it even by poets. For example, Shakespeare speaks 
efit as *’ Thou ominous and fearful owl of death ’’ (1 Henry 
VI, 1V 2); ** Boding screach owls"’* (2 Hen. VI, FV 2); 
“Nothing but Songs of Death." Obloquy is conferred upon 
the bird by other poets like Spencer, Shelly, etc., also.* 


There is a Gujarati proverb which says 44s A Aidt 5012 
ai3° ic, “The death of an owl (occurs) at a graye-yard.”’ 


This proverb indicates that the bird always seeks a deserted 
place like a grave-yard and that its presence is associated with 












ruin and death. From the fact that the owl is a nocturnal “a5 
bird, generally moving about at night, and from the fact, . uf } 
that. during the day, it seeks sequestered deserted places, — 
~~ we have the English word “owl,”’ used as a verb in the sense — 
e “ prying about, prowling, carrying on a contraband or AL 
unlawful trade." | — 
Where is a species of owls, known as Eagle-owls. VW is — 
“believed in Tibet, that when they scream, people are certain 
that there must be robbers in the neighbourhood." er EF 
CEA A, * ; — 
Phe alleged reason for the bird's characteristic of loneliness. —— 
———— The story vf King Solomon. : 












——— Now, as to the question, why the bird has the natural 
ss sharacteristic of remaining lonely and of living in sequestered d 


‘the following story of King Solomon seems to give the 
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reason: <All the birds, one day, said to Solomon, that “ the 
hated bird owl, dwells secladed in ruins and avoids habitations. 
nor does he repair to branched trees: and when we ask him 

* the reason for this he says no more to us than va ha yd hae, 
We entreat thee to ask him whot is the meaning of thie ex. 
pression "" Solomon. on asking the reason from the gwl was 
told: “He that regards the world as scduced ant! he that 
knows that he will be ealled to acconnt for his actions is 
sorrowful: so I busied imnyveell with the thought of the “ One 
1 fear and the One I dread. and I love no other friend but Him, 
(Hu) and there is none im my heart except Mim (Hu). So 
praise be to Him, of whom it is said, that there is none but 
Him °" This story representa the owl to be. as it wore a 
divine or god-worshipping bird. Like human ascetics, it was 
leas of a worldling and more of the divine. This explains. why 
the ancient Greeks held it to be a wise bird. 


The Position and Poature of the Owls wehen arc 


lt seems, that not only the mere sight of difierent bird., 

but their position and posture when seen affect the omens. 

at That it was especially so, in Greece, we learn from Mr Lawson's 
: “Modern Greek Folklore."’ Therein,’ under the heading of 

“ COmmunion of God and man (Chap. IT1), we havean inter- 

esting account of the Greek view about dreams, chance words, 
meetings on the road and auspices. It seems that in classical 

times, the owl symbolised wisdom. [ft was included in “* the 

canon of ornithological divination.’ * The position ane 
postnke of birds at the time of the auguration are always 
mportant and it was more so in the case of the owls. * The 

— * brawn-owl,’ perched upon the roof of » house and suggesting 
———sdby its inert posture that it is waiting in true oriental fashion 
for an event expected within a fow days, forbodes a death in the 
household; but if it settle there for a few moments only, alert 
 —s and vigilant, and then fly off elsewhere, it betokens merely the 











advent and sojourn there of some acquaintance. Another 
ss species of owl, our * tawny owl,’ I believe, known properly as 
oS. a J ron's bird,” is, as the name suggests, 2 Messenger of ewil 
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(Greece, it was held to bea Girdof Wisdom. Jt is so held in manv 
“countries, The iilea of wisdom seems to have been associated 
with it from the fact of the solemnity of the wav in which it 
fits. Mr. Robinson in the Chapter (X1IL1) on Owls in hia book 
on” Distinguished Animals."’ ' thus speaks of the subject in a 
humourous way: 
“ As one sees them in their cages in the Zoological Gardens, 
the larger owls are persons of such extraordinary solemnity 
that one almost wonders whether one has not met them at the “. 
‘Club. Property disposed in an armchair, the large owl, for 
mstance, might, to the casual glance, pass well enough for an 
elderly member waiting for the Athwneum: and it is no 
_ wonder that in the myths of so many countries the owl has 
* _ been the bird of wisdom.'" In its state or posture of repose, it 
 tooks wise. Butin its posture of wakefulness, it looks “ frankly 















aa absurd.’ It is its voice not being “ commensurate with the * 
_ £«lignity of its appearance” that has made it unpopular. ‘The : 
ss SSice sounds as plaintive. ** 
— Countess Cezareseo, thus speaks of the cause why the bird | 

AWS held to be the aymbol of wisdom. “ It is a most unfortu- — 
tate thing for an animal if it be the innocent cause of a frisson. * 
_ # feeling of uncanny dread. The little Italian owl, notwith- Ma 
: _ Standing that it too comes out at dusk, has escaped prejudice, SS ie. 
“This was the owl of Pallas Athene and of an earlier cult. As I ore 
. — the case of the serpent, its wiles to fascinate its prey were * 
the ground-woerk of its reputation for wisdom. Of this there — 
eannot be, I think, anv doubt, though the droll bobs and se NS 


Surtesies which excite an irresistible and fatal curiositv in 
small birds, have suggested in the mind of the modern mana  — 
thing 20 exceedingly far from wisdom as civetteria, which word is 
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growth .. parasitic on the feathers of the owl.’’! Owing to 
their luminous appearance these birds have created the belief 
about ‘* Lantern Men, Lantern Birds,"' ete. * 

The following Indian tale known as “ The tale of the Owl 
asa King.” which is one of the tales known as the JAtaka tales? 
shows that the owl was taken as a “ Bird of Wisdom,” worthy 
to be considered as a ruler or king of birds. But it was rejected 
for its ugliness. 


The Owl ae King. 


“Once upon a time, the people who lived in the first evele 
of the world gathered together, and took for their king a certain 
man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect. 
‘The quadrupeds also gathered, and chose for king the Lion; and 
the fish in the ocean chose them a fieh called Ananda Then 
all the birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock, 
erving - 

“** Among men there ts a king, and among the beasts, and 
the fish have one too ; but amongst us birds, king there is none. 
We should not live in anarchy : we too should choose a king. 

Fix on some one fit to be set in the king's place!" 

*" They searched about for such a bird and chose the owl ; 
| ‘Here is the bird we like,” said they. And a bird made 
proclamation three times to all that there would be a vote 
> taken on this matter. After patiently hearing this announce- 

ment twice, on the third time on rose a Crow, and cried out - 

F tay now! If thatis what he looks like when he ix 
being consecrated king, what will he look like when he is angry ¢ 
Jf he only looks at us in enger, we shall be scattered like 

hl Sesame seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don't want to make 
re sn this fellow king!’ and enlarging upon this he uttered the first 
a —— ‘The owl is king, you say, o'er all bird-kind - 

With your permission, may | speak my mind ‘° 


a, 
“Birds repeated the second, granting him leave to 
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“Then lhe flew up inte the air, cawing out: * ] doen't like 
it! I don’t like it!" The owl rose and pursued him. Thence: 
forward those two nursed enmity one towards another And 
the birds chose a golden Mallard for their king, and dispersed.” 


The use of Owl in the Economy of Nature. 


In the great economy of nature. everything has its use, 
We see that illustrated even in the case of this bird, which has 
been hated and disliked by moan from the time of Kayomats, 
the very first reigning monarch of Iran, passing through the 
classics! times of Grecue and Reme down to our own times, in 
all parts of the world. Mr. Robinson says: ** The proof is 
overwhelming that the generality of owls confer incalculable 
benefit on man by the destruction of rats and wice and voles, rs 
as well as many species of inseets which are * noxious” fram — 
nuoanmnan peint of view.”” ! = 
ss Man generally creates his thoughts about others from what v2 
he sees of their characteristics. He associates his thonghts ee 
«about «a bird, an animal, or brother-man to its or his usual — 
prominent characteristics, nature or work which strikes hint * 
most. Take for example the case of priests. Though they — 
officiate on both oceasions, joyful or sorrowful, they are more — 5 
associated with sorrowful occasions like sickness or death, — — 
because grief has often more marked effects upon one than oe | 
—— jey. So, their appearance on some occasions, for example, S° ites, 
early in the morning, is taken as an ill-omen by some — a 
several people While travelling in Europe l especially noticed — 
ss this in Italy. Similar seems to be the case with the sight of 
owls. Their usefulness in the economy of Nature is lost sight. 
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S. Some. Variations in the Customs and Manners of the 
Velugus and Tamiis of the Godaveri and 
Tinnevelli Districts, ' 


By K. C. Vimanacuava, M.A... Rejahmundry. Miadrics. 


l The president of Section H (Anthropolerv) of the 
ritish Association of Science which met at Hull in September 
last defined anthropology as “the study of the origin and 
evolution of man and his works" anc said further that it ought 
‘not to he limited to the study of backward peoples but 
extended to such civilised peoples as those of the Far East and 
Hindustan, We have much informaticn concerning the arts, 
languages and official religions of these regions: too Jittle 
concerning the physical and mental traits of their mayees, their 
customs and actual beliefs" <A civilian writer on ‘* native 
South Indian life™" recently lamented that ‘*nmonget the 
many books which have been published on India and [Indian 
topics, it is rare to find one that treats of the south. Since 
the time of Clive and Hyderali, historical interest has centred 
in the north. ‘Travellers prefer to visit the famous cities of 
the Punjab and the North-West Provinces, the gardens of 
Kashmir and the mountains of Nepal, rather than the less 
attractive towns and districts of the Southern Presideneyv."’ 
in the light of the observations of the two gentlernen men- 
tioned above, | shall require no apology in attempting to 
describe some of the customs and manners of the South 
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to the river banks for anewering their calls of nature, take 
the water in it and use it for washing purposes ; while the 
wretehed southerners wash their buttocks almost without any 
exception in the river water itself and immediately the, will 
Clean their teeth and bathe in it One noteworthy fenture is 
that both stick to their own custom even when they sajourn 
in other places. ‘Thus the Telugus, along with their north 
Indian brethren, have this to their credit that they do not 
physically defile the river water sacred to the Hindus. 

3. The Teloeu women who bathe in the Godaveri river 
very rarely strain their wet cloth in the river itself. They 
return bome dripping - but their sisters in fhe south will strain 
their cloth well, dress again with the drw and moist cloth, ancl 
return home. It is said that the sacred (goddess) river ought 
not be defiled by pouring the strained water back into it and 
henee the custom. However it is to be doubted if it is sound 
from considerations of health. Another peculiarity is that 
the northern women wash their clothes by beating them 
between their fect kept at right angles. In the south they 
stand on a lower step and rub their clothes on a step bigher 
above and never have they to exert so much as their sisters 
have to doin the nerth. There are not to be found, near the 
water in the Godaveri, rows of long steps of stones built for 


the convenience of the bathers as there are in the Cauveri or os 

the Tamraparni. Both men and women adopt the same —  — 

. method and even near the wells the washing stones are not me te 
— “generally kept at a higher level from the ground. The method — 

* of ramming the clothes on a stone between the feet is charac~ 


* teristic of the Telugus of the north. Furthermore, the © 
women of the north are physically stronger perhaps than their 
sisters in the south, for they are able te carry big heavy — * 



















— Essols filed with the river. or well water, a pretty — — 
(eo, ee ae - distance. The vessels used in the south (what are call — 
if an  kudames) are generally thin and small. One —— 

— per ature is that the Telugu Brahmin women invariably keep the | 


g heavy vessel filled with water on their left shoulder and 
ver on the ‘gist Whereas the kudame are placed only on 
> waist when caste women carry them or on — dt 
ie tow caste cooly women in the southern districts. — 
£15 sound — the other — sage 10rt 
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throughout their length, with the interval decorated with 
different patterns. And they wear this, day in and day out. 
This 1 economically oppressive and phy siologically unsound 
In refreshing contrast to this, one tinds that the women of the 
north have « simpler taste and are content with sarees LU te 
12 enbits long, only made of cotton and occasionally inter 
spersed with silk, In Hajahmundry it is possible to get a 
saree for four to ten rupees, while it is almost an impossibility 
in the south to purchase one, however cheap. for less than ten 
rupees. Again women who have their hushands living, that is 
Sumangqalia, will never wear a white cloth in the south, that 
being specially reserved for widows, but the Telugu women 
have no seruples in the matter and the Sumnangalis wear 
bordered white as well as coloured cloths, while the wilows 
here also wear usually only a white cloth without a border 
It appears these customs ore more exacting in the south than 
in the north. 

& In describing the life of the Uriyas Mr. 8S. P. Rice wrote 
twenty years back with regard to their dress among their 
women as follows: *' The dress of the cooly class reaches only 
to the knees and often not so low—The process of robing is 
very simple—The cloth is tied round the waist once, tucked 
in af one corner and thrown over the shoulder once or twice 
as its length may allow and the toilette iz con:plete—a some- 

what simpler arrangement than the powders and patches, the 
 unguents and perfumes of Belinda’s bed-room—women who 
do not usually leave their own houses, women, that is to say, 
_of the better class, wear the cloth reaching down to the ankles 
and put on one with ampler folds, should they be called upon to 
leave the house at an unusual hour.” This is trae more or 
Jess even now of the Tamils and Telugos. The Telugu 
tt, a Brahmin women leave some folds of their cloth in the front, 
have a broad kacha at the back, visible outside, extending 
» ed * 
from the left to the right waist and finally leave the 
end flowing over from up the left shoulder in the front and 
: then along the right at the back, whereas the —5* Smartha 













— ahmin women have plenty of folds near left leg. have 
, * “narro kacha at their back and cover i » by rounding 
—— then bring the rest of it up the right 





and then along the left shoulder. Thus 
used up. In the south the Ayyvangar, 
the non-Brahmin women have their cloth 
ong their left shoulder in the front first and 
— the right shoulder just as the 
vome re —— 6 nort — women of 

ih ; almost like the Tamil 
bay e pon been able to uscer- 
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Brahmin of the north had objections to take his meal from 
the hands of a Telugu Brahmin woman because she had the 
upper portion of her dress brought up the left shoulder in the 
front and then along the right shoulder at the back and also 
had glass bangles in her hand And I have seen the Telugn 
Women wearing their cloth in the reverse way on Sraddha 
days. thus showing the ordinary way of wearing 4 cloth 
adopted by the Smartha women of the south, being more 
orthodox, and perhaps spiritual too So he cooked his own 
food and ate, while he was staying in a portion of the house 
Hccupied by me at Rajahmundry. 

6. FKarthermore, the Prahmin women of the south are 
very punetilious with regard to their cleanliness ({) in the 
course of the dav. Thev bathe early morning and wear n 
eloth, washed, dried and kept unpolluted the previous day 
Once they wear it, they will not touch any old cloth, shirt, or 
eoat and they will not touch «a cloth washed by a dhoby 
(washerman), or worn from the previous day. They will not 
touch even their child wearing a used sliirt. Whereas in the 
north the Brahmin women bathe in the morning and wear o 
new cloth but they have what they call a madi saree and, if 


they wear it, they beceme pure and clean and thev do this ‘faa 
whenever they cook or cat theit food; but at other times _— s 


they ehange their saree and then they may touch any cloth. | 
even including beddin This is a striking contrast between i 
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unfit for puja purposes, if it is worn during the eating — 
tne —aA Airy — contrary to that obtained in the north, — iS 
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that » southerner was obliged to quit from «a house which he 
occupied at Rajahmundry, because the lidy refused to have 
her menses cloth washed by a washerwoman. And I know of 
a case when « southern lady was applanded by her landlady 
when she adopted the custom of the north in her own case, by 
putting her cloth to a washerwoman Such ts the rigidity of 
custom if some of tts aspects, 

9 J shall briefly allude to one item in wearing jewels. 
The Telugu Sumangalis, whatever their age, have a silver 
anklet in their legs. Whereas the Tamil Sumangalis, as a rule 
discard it even when they are twenty or twenty-five. I have 
seen aged ‘Telugu Samangalis wearing anklet< in their legs. 

10. Even peasants in the Telugu parts especially at 
Kajahmundry, sleep only on some sort of cot or other. Rope 
cote are very cheap and plentiful, tn the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict palmyras are found in wreat numbers and still the 
cots, the mattress of which is spun with the palmyra-leaf- 


stem fibre, are considered generally as a luxury. And only 
tich and upper middle class people possess cots and, even 
~ then, only for inales. In Rajahmundry one can see every one 


of a family, male and female, being provided with a cot. 

* 11. I shall close my paper with one other characteristic 
/ difference. This time it is as regards the treatment of « 
patient dangerously ill, %In Rajathmundry and other places if 
& patient is in his or her critical stages, he or she is removed 
to the street. or road side, in front of the house even before 
p48 the life of the individual is out. Recently an intimate friend 
ss af mine saw with his own eyes a newborn babe, scarcely 
twenty days old. exposed to the chill of the night on the ont- 

ss idle be it was about to dice. Another friend saw an 
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6. The Nose-ring as an Indian Ornament. 


By N. B. Drvatia, B.A., CS. 


We find at present the nose-ring worn by Hindu ladies 
almost all over India in a variety of shapes. In Gujarat. 
Maharashtra, Sindh, the Punjab and in parts of Upper and 
Central India, the Hindu lady decks herself with a nose-ring. 
It is at present considered a sign of married blis-,—a widow 
May not wear a nose-ring. How old is this institution of the 
nose-ring in India * We find no mention of the nose-ring im 
Sanskrit literature, lexicons included. It can be safely 
asserted that this ornament is unknown to Sauskrit literature 
or ancient Indian civilization. 

The words for the nose-ring are: @Test (avali). Ta (aatha), 

: and ac (wesara) (old literature) in Gujarati, aw (natha), wat 
(nathant), @ac (besara) in Hindi. wa (natha) in Sindhi, a= 
(natha) in Marathi. aiast (vali) is so called because of the gold 
wire att (valo) which is passed through the hole bored in the 
nose and forms part of the nose-ring. 22 (natha) is derived 

F from wart (nattia), a Desya word meaning “ a nose-string * such 

es as is passed through the nose of animals (bullocks, ca mels and 

} the like) ; see Hemachandra’s Desin@dmamala, IV, 17. aTaicca 
ie | (nas@-rajja) is the only sense there given, the illustration also 

| : speaks of a_ ASIA ST ETH— a ball without the nose-string. 

— The meaning of a woman's nose-ornament is evidently «a latter 

J day development was (natth?), gives ara (nathya), nose 

pa a, string and #4 (natha),—a woman's nose-ting. arm (nathani) 
isa verb made out of the noun arq (nathya) ; aw (nathari) 

ineaning to pass a string through the hole bored in the nose 

—D— (or H. @uc (/esara), is 2 word not traceable to 

Sanskrit: Niro muss, have evidently come from =ome unknown 

' en 4 naka-vesara (7a naka = nose + 7ae | 

| od in literature © 

in ‘India is of varying — and worn im 

— lady the wall of her left | 

* Mad — —* > right one so treated. The 

: old (or with poor people a— 

Ae aL dhe Naage F — 

——— at 
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represents in © distant way the figure of a pencuck and this 
fact gives the ornament the name of dre (mora), in Gujaratt. 


are feras are ety acy Pawar ait | 
(Okhaharandg, by Preménanda. } 


The Sindh! nwose-ring is so heavy that its lower part i- 
supported bw a thin braid of the wearer's hair, bronght down 
across the face and tied up with the ornament. There are 4 


ether nose ornaments ealled wre (Aamo) (a gold picoe of the 


shape of a mushroom, with one end passed through the hole 
in the nostril and secured by a serewed up stopper, and the 
other end set with six or seven pearls arranged in a circle and 
a diamond or other gem in the centre; another called aw (jada), 
a single gemmed article of the above make. Over and above 


these is the qare (bu/aka) or am (halakha), consisting of one or 


three pearis “(the middle one ‘being a long shaped pearl) strang 
in a gold wire, which is passed through a hole bored in the 
l between the two nostrils. This ornament is worn mainly by 
Mussalroan ladie< : no Hindu lady wears it: cecasionally Hindu 
boys are so decorated when they have survived several children ; 
born to their parents before them. Such boys have the proper | 





. _ mame of sarat (Balakhs) { -eTH, cH ) ar “yama) or ara — 
ieee (neath) ( area, are wane) (NGG Naiha-Sankara) mean- — ; ~ 3 






ing one who is subje-ted to the — of wrad (nathavii) 
ares the nose). —i—i 
“In an artiole by KP Unorigar ‘Phe Dress of Ardvi Sura, 
‘the toilette of the Hebrew Lady ‘at pp. O5ff. of the ~~ 
"Dat Heshang Memorial Volume " nose-rings are men — 23 
ti on d among the Hebrew Lady's ornaments in De Quincey’ 2 
35: * on the © Toilette of the Hebrew Lady,” and also-as = 
+ — ments worn by men among the Medinnites. — — 
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— said that there is no mention of pod ead ae — ee 
> krit. literature. 1 am confronted by some with the —— 
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is based on puus on words which are purely Gujarati either by 
corruption or otherwise, thus — 


art (eali) Guj.=a nose-ring ; aifa (vali) Skr =the father 
of the monkey Angada. 
aw (meade) (from Sanskrit wet aa (mesa) —« ram. 


(mast) =eollyrium ueed for 
painting the eyelashes. 


S4cal( saearani) = (Skr. warstat arafan=the son of saat 
(Vammaérjani) through several (Savarna). 
stages (in Prikr. and Ap.) 
=n broom. 


I mmast therefore sommarily rejeet this verse as an afiront 
to scholarship. 

Now, how do we account for the absence of the nosre-fing 
in ancient India’ My belief is that this was due to the fact 
that the nose-ring wasa Moslem importation, and that, origin- 

a. ally a svmbol of slavery, this nose-ring was invested with a 
| different value, as 4 mark of adorument of the human frame. 
— Would it be permissible to guess that the woman's nosering 
8 has « sinister significance of the slave-like condition of woman 
* insthe days of degraded civilization, auc ite conversion mto 
o's an ornament was a soothing unction meant to flatter female 
Ad vanity ? That this nose-boring (as also ear-boring) was an 
— indication of slavery in Arabia and other parts is an admitted 
~ * and well-known fact. This was known in India as late as 
VS. 1685 (A.D. 1629) as is seen from the following verse in 
et a Jaina w = Ww ' it Gava — 
i. 1 feaine writer's work in the Gujarmtt of his dave: 
— — Lt [ * aq a ae Sars 3 
* “ 


— TS SU ey Seer aK? 


Bit ae Fk (Hiravijaya Sart-Rase, XXVI1,9) 
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But 1 am told that the nose-ring is not known in Persian 
literature or language. I ask—what ix the bulak ( arm) the 


single ring, pearl-strung, pendant worn through the hole in 
the wall between the two nostrils, but a Moslem ornament. 
The dictionary compiled by Khan Bahadur Nawab Aziz Jang 

adur of Hyderabad (Deccan), Asaf-ul-lugal, gives and 
—— the word 4ulak fally and the upshot of his discussion 
s— 

That the word means (1) a hole; (2) the nostril, (3). the 
string passed through a camel's nose, and (4) nose- -ornament. 
He says that o majority of the authorities regards the word 
as Turkish. The Turks regarded the thing as an [astern 
ornament. (Arabia and Persia would be East to them.) 

Another dictionary, Gayas. ul-lugat, gives as the meaning 
of bulak, « nose-ring, an ornament of women (taken from 
Turkish). Johnson does not give the word bula@k, preeumably 


- heeause it is neither a Persian nor an Arabic w ord, a < 
“Phe meaning of bul@k. first as a camel's nose-string and — 
then a woman's nose-ring, presents a close parallel in the act 
evolution of word-meaning to wat (natth@) (Desya) coming to — 


ve two senses in Gujariti: aq (na@thya) a nose string ane 
a (natha) a nose-ring, This by the way, but as a significant 
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“It seems that the — was thus originally an im- 
tion into India from the Moslem countries, How the | 
dak gradually evolved into the aw (natha) nose-ring worn — 
ous h the exterior side of the nostril, is a question which 1 
been unable to answer. It will be interesting if more 
was thrown by others on this whole question. — 
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7. Notes on a Type of Sedentary Game prevalent in 
many parts of India. 


By Hem Ca. Das Guerra, M_A.. F.G.S. 


The type of sedentary game which is the subject matter 
of this nete is usually plaved on a plank on which a number 
of shallow depressions have been scooped out: the depressions 
ore filled with small pieces of stone. cowries, or seeds, ete. 





Flan of the board used to play the game known as Miwhkdr biliyd. 

My attention was first drawn to this game in June, 1025 at 
Cherrapunji. Among the Khasis the game is known as Mawkdr 

| katiya (= going round the slab or plank). It may be mentioned 
ee that though a wooden board in which rough circular and 
—* shallow depressions have been scocped out in two rows, the 
1 number of rows in each hole being seven, is generally used, 
EAs sometimes, specially on fair days, the game is played catside 
—— the house on stone slabs. Two persons are necessary for the play 
— and, to start with, five small stones are kept within each depres 
— sion. One of the players picks up the stones from a depression 


 Jying in the row just next to him and goes on putting one piece 
_- __—s #f'stone into each depression, As soon as he has done with the 
* pa _ five pieces he started with, he picks up all the stones lying tm- 
hs mediately in front of the depression where the last piece was 
+3} sited. — He must repeat this action till, after having depos- 

the pieces that he may carry in his hand, he comes to an 
* te: ve 810 . 1 ines mer : ediately in front of the colie where 
: — Iroy ped In this case all the pieces of stone 
Stat —— — 77 
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and the other less. The game will now be started for the “ 
Second time but not by the plawer who started it on the 
Previous occasion and one peculiarity will be observed while 
arranging the pieces. Suppose, for example, that after the end 
of the first game, one player finds that he has 47 pieces in his 
‘possession. then be will arrange 34 pieces in the nsual way, while 
twa (i.e the pieces he has obtained in excess of 35) will not 
bet pinced in any of the depressions, but will remain to his 
eredit while the game is being played for the second time 
The other plaver will now arrange the 3% pieces, placing 3 
within the dépression iving to the extreme left alone his line, 
while the other six will contain 5 pieces cach On this ocea- 
ston the following additional rules will also be observed :— 
(a) ‘The person that has got two pieces extra will have all 
the single groups of 2 pieces that may accumulate within one 
_tlepression while his adversary is playing to hie credit While 
the latter will ha ve oll the single groups of 3 pieces that may 
acenumulate within one depression to his credit while the former 
~ may be playing. | 
(5) ‘The winner will have the depression to his extreme left 
covered by his palm and gain one piece every time he passes 
round this depression, while his adversary will not be allowed . 
* to drop any picco in it. ; Ls. | ; 
(ec) The pieces that will be gathered in the depression where 
the three pieces were placed will always come to the possession 
of the winner. | rt 


» "These rules will. certainly, vary according tothe difference = 
in the number of pieces possessed by each player after the end 
- of any game. If we, for example. suppose that the winner has 

got 47 pieces after one game, then two depressions beginning — 


_. from the right of his adversary along the row belonging to his 
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above.' A similar game played in parts of Orissa is known 
as Kadanjequa. One bundred and forty-five pieces are required 
to play this game. One piece is kept within one depression of. 
the central pair, while the other depression of this pair is kept 
empty and 12 pieces are placed within each of the l2 remaining 
depressions. <As I gather from my Ooriya servant. the rules ot 
the game are mainly the same as are followed by the Khasis with 
some differences. In the cave of the Orissa game one row of 
depressions does not belong to one player, but the six lying on 
one side of the central pair belong to one player and the other 
six lying on the other side of the central pair belong to the 
other player. During the first con of the play no piece is to be 
dropped in that depression in which one piece was placed at 
the beginning of the game. Then the rules observer by the 
Khasis are generally followed with the important exception 
that none will be able to play with the pieces Iving with the 
central pair of depressions, ic. they cannot be taken out of 
these depressions and droppec in the succeeding ones but the 
pieces lying within the central pair can be captured like the 
‘~ ee pieces lying in the others. In the Orissa type the pieces are 
_ wmoved from left to right and the player whe captures more 
| pieces at the end of each game is the winner, and the result of 
: one game is net carried over to the next to finish what maw be 
called a set. _ 
) A game of this type is ilso prevalent in the Madras Pres- 
idency. It is called Gmangunla pecta (a plank with holes) in 
 Pelugu and Palanguli (a plank with holes) in Tamil. and tor 
‘the detailed information about the roles*that are followed [am 


* ames laced, while inside each of the rest are placed six, twelve or 
—— tw Diy tens jeoes. The usual rules of the game ure followed 
ea 1 the speeinl poi t to be noted is that like the Orissa game 

‘ none wil ka pihy with the pieces lving in the central 
pair, wane sh they may be coptured according to the ordi- 
eh hey will be removed only at the end of 
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“two plavers. but if it is even two will be placed in the central 


depression and the rest will be divided equally between the two 
players, Tt should also be noted that when a player succeeds 


‘in capturing pieces lying in a depression, he will also seize all 


the pieces that may be in the depression opposite. At the end of 


one game each player will arrange the pieces be has been able to 


eapture in the line of depressions next to him and those whieh 
may be vacant will be supposed to be non-existent In course 
ef the succeeding game. ‘The successtul —— will be he who 
will be able to capture all the pieces. he pieces are moved 
from left to right. 








S&S. Ona the Occurrence of Ostren gruphoidex Schlotheim 
in Caleutta. 


By J. Cocetn Brows. O.L.E., D.Sc , Superintendent, 
Ceolojical Survey of India. 


(\Pablished with the permission of the Director, Geological Survey 
of India.) 


Our knowledge of the deeper strata underiving Caleutta 
is derived from the results of one boring, sunk to a depth of 
4851 feet in Fort William during the years 1835 to 1840, for 
although several holes have been drilled within recent years. 
some to considerably greater distances than this in the search 
for sub-artesian water, the logs of the bores do not appear 
to have been published and have certainly not found their 

way into the archives of the Geological Survey of India. 
In the Fort William boring no trace of marine deposits 
— eee was detected, indeed as Mr. R. PD. Oldham 
“cn — iam “has pointed out,— there appears every 
2 reason for believing that the beds traversed, 
: from top to bottom of the borehole. had been deposited either 
X by fresh water, or in the neighbourhood of an estuary. Ata 
5 depth of 30 feet below the surface, or about LO feet below 
mean tide level. and again at 352 feet, beds of peat with wood 
Ke: were found....Moreover, at considerable depths bones of 
—* terrestrial mammals and fluviatile reptiles were found, but 
* the only fragments of shells noticed, at 380 feet, are said to 

_  ~have been of fresh water species.”’ ' 

In 1904, while excavations were in progress for the foun- 
— . t—s—é“‘( dations of aa new building in Clive Street, 
‘ag Re Gantsre Git Ghee an oyster band, a few inches in thickness, 
Pe Strest:: — was met with about 5 feet below surface 
| It was examined by the late Mr. 


level. | : 

re al Survey of India.* He 
reported | a space of at least 100 feet 
square, tha ess, of brown mud intervened 
ween the 
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Indian Museuns os identical with a species living in large 
- numbers in the nud banks near the mouths of the channels of 
the Sundarbans Mr. Vredenburg was definitely of the opinion 
that the oyster bed was of marine origin, that it was in situ 
and moreover, geologically of very modern age. The large 
size and robust appearance of the shells led him to believe 
that it was improbable they flourished much above low water 
mark, though this implied a relative position of the sea and 
land decidedly different from that prevailing at present, for the 
altitude of the oyster bed is scarcely ever reached even by 
the highest spring tides of the Hooghly now. 

Mr. Veredenburg’s view was evidently accepted by Sir 
Thomas Holland who wrote in the following year (19/5) as 
follows - ‘‘ The discovery in July last of an old oyster bed in 
Caleutta at a level well above present high tide mark shows 
that besides the general depression which has occurred to 
permit of the accumulation of alluvial deposits tm the 
Gangetic delta. there have been oscillations also of the relative 
level of sea and land during recent geological times.” ' 

Scattered about the mud heaps by the side of the trenches 
1 Re ee, number of other shells were picked up 

dead tank Sukie and Dr. Fermur. who visited the cxcava- 
tions in July 1904, was informed bx the 

overseers that they were found principally in the layer of mud 
underlying the oyster bed.* These remains were identified by 
the late Dr. N. Annandale, C.I.E., Director of the Zoological 
Survey of India, with the help of Mr. H. B Preston and it is 
noteworthy that they write of the deposit not as a marine 
but as an estuarine one.” With the exception of a barnacle. 
Balanus patellaris, Spengler, which has been found living in 
ponds containing very little salt in solution and a pulyzoon, a 
variety of Lepralia (Escharioides) occlusa, Busk, which coated 
some of the oyster shells in profusion, the recognisable remains , 
; consisted of molluscan shells though there was, in addition, a | 

























ss mammalian bone probably belonging to a large dog or wolf. 
ss A list of the shells is given below :-— s — 
— Pax:  Telescopium fuscum, Ch. A common living species and 
ss essentially an estuarine form. | — — 
 Paludina (Vivipara) bengatensis, Lam. One of the com | 
ss monest freshwater shells in Lower Bengal. — eee 
a ypullar: obosa, Swains. WS: 


Ampullaria globose ns. This is also a very common 
1 freshwater shell nu Lower Benga | , — y) "pigs 
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Aricia monefa, Linn, An essentially marine molluse. 
This shell was at one time used as money in Lower 
Bengal ard as it is only represented by one small, 
very worn and polished specimen, its presence may 
be purely adventitious, 

Planorbis exustue, Desh A common form in ponds around 
Caleutta, 

Anemia achous, Gray, A common species in the estuary 
of the Ganyes. 

Arca alamsiana, Dkr. A single imperfect specimen. 

Ostrea cuciullata, Bow. This oyster is common in brack- 
ish water. 

Ostrea canadensis, Tk. ‘This is the large oyster of the 
Bay of Bengal now known to be Ostrea gryphoides, 
Schlotheim. 


Dr. Annandale concluded that the Clive Street deposit was 
an estuarine one from fairly near the upper limits of brackish 
water, as indicated by the presence of essentially freshwater 
species known to live in ponds and canals containing a small 

percentage of salt in solution. 
In 1909 or 1910 the Geological Department of the British 
Museum received several large oyster shells 


—— — which had been found in a soil of sandy 
; Clive Street. loam and mud about 6 feet below the level 


‘of Clive Street, during the excavations for 

the foundations of Gillander House. These shells covered 

a space of 10» 4-1 feet and the hed was underlain by good 

blue clay. An exhaustive study by Messrs. R. Bullen Newton 

and E. A. Smith led them to the conclusion that the large 
living oyster of the Bay of Bengal is distinctly separate from 
| the ‘Atlantic form Ostrea canadensis found off the coasts of 
| ae North -Eastern America, that it is identical with the oysters of 
the presumed geological deposit of Calcutta, a conclusion 
| val v arrived at by Col. Aleock, and that both these and 
the so-called Ostrea crassissima of the Miocene period belong 
to one and the same species which the authors show to be 

 Ostres gryphoides, Schlotheim. ! 

Apart from this interesting zoological conclusion Messrs. 

ee: ew Se — Bullen Newton and Smith throw grave 

thes Sieh ha arte ws s on the theory which holds that the 

‘Street oyster bed had a natural, 
om hasi that the absence of marine 
ughout he great extent of the alluvial struc- 
‘aloutte » is” built, as revealed by the Fort 
mikes it paren. speareat that the oyster 
Edgar a. J Pm she Survival of 
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bed does not form part of that series and cannot therefore be 
of any geological importance. Following a suggestion of the 
late Lt.-Col H. H. Godwin-Austin, they believe that the most 
plausible explanation of the presence of theg#live Street 
oysters is that they were brought from the mud banks of 
the Sundarbans by river craft and deposited on the Clive 
Street site for lime burning, before the days when Calcutta 
hegan to be supplied with lime manufactured at the base 
of the Khasi Hills According to Lt.-Col. Godwin-Austin 
such practices prevailed in Caleutta and were actually wit- 
nessed by himself. They certainly do so still on the more 
isolated parts of the Indian and Burmese coasts and it would 
not be surprising to know that the heaps of shells*were of 
considerable extent, perhaps comparable with the great heaps 
of animal bones now collected at Indian ports for export 
to foreign countries, where their utility in the preparation of 
artificial fertilizers is better appreciated than it is in’ this 
country. If this explanation be correct any geological argu- 
ments based on the occurrence of the so-called oyster bank 
are worthless. 


The third and latest occurrence of oyster shells in the 

vicinity of Clive Street was brought quite 

_ Third Occurrence recently to the notice of Dr W. A. K. : 

Thive — Christie by Mr. J. He de C. Ballardie, 

A.R.LBA., who has kindly presented 

three shells to the Geological Survey and forwarded the 

following report of the engineer in charge of the two excava- 
tions where the shells were found — 


“ The oyster shells which were dug up from Swallow Lane 
and Allahabad Bank foundations were found within 1 foot 
6 inches below the original soil, that is, about 5 feet 6— 
inches below the adjoining road level. The soil in which — 
they were found is black and on closely examining it small 
— shells about 4 to 3 of an inch in diameter and roots of © 
ee OO tay stall herbs could be traced. It is very peculiar that where — 
ss gandy soil is found no trace of any class of shells or herbs 
could be found.” : 
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and it is very remarkable that these large oyster shells have 
not been reported from any of the numerous exesvations 
and bores made in Caleutta city and its neighbourhood within 
recent year The shells themselves are of striking appearance 
and it is ikely that they would be passed unnoticed 
Small freshwater and estuarine gastropoda are often found 
below the present surface in Caleutta. Telescopium fu«scum 
was met with in excavations near Presidency (College and 
afew molluscs obtained lately by the writer. 3 feet below the 
level of Free School Street were pronounced by Dr. Annandale 
to be identical with forms living in Caleutta tanks to day. 
The last discovery, in the absence of further evidenee. has 
left the problematical origin of the Clive Street oyster bed 
recisely where it was before and the reader must be left to 
jude for himself whether it is of marine origin or not. ‘ 
The new examples consist of two separated valves form- 
Deenciption6f:. the ing one shell, the lower valve of which 
Now Shells. has the upper end of the ligamental area 
| broken off and of one practically complete 
Jower valve. Both are adult specimens. The dimensions of 
the single lower valve compared with those of one of the 
earlier examples are given below. 





* - Present specimen. Farlier specimen. 
3 — height=31 cm. 38 cm. 
enone! VOlVGL sore thi an: 14-5... oe 
war Height of hinge-area =15 ~~ ,, 14 * 
Width on we 9° = 8: “3 (i.e 
— I have compared the specimens with the figures of those 
— desoribecth by Messrs. Bullen Newton and Smith, with other 
ee examples from Calcutta excavations, and with recent shells 
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maturity. The heart-shaped muscular impression is 40 to 45 
mm. weress and being of a very pale buff colour stands out 
clearly from the white. nacreous interior of the valves. The 
upper, outer surface of one of the valves has evidently been 
attached at one time to some rough surface on which cirripedes 
of the genus Balanus were already growing. Later, the shell 
had broken free again carrying the remains of the barnacles 
with it. According to Dr. Annandale who has kindly 
examined the specimens, the species represented is probably 
Batanus amphitrite, Darwin, which ranges from the Miocene 
{(Aquitanian) to the present time. 





EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


(The figures represent specimeos delineated about two thirds 
of the natural size.) 
Ostrea gry phoides, Schiotheim. 
Fig |. Adult example showing the internal characters of the 
is lower valve. | Pde, 
Fig. 2. Another adult example showing the internal charac- 
ters of the upper valve. | A 
_ ‘The specimens were obtained from lan excavation in 


* * 


of India by Mr. J. H. de C. Rallardie (1923). 


_ Swallow Lane, Calcutta and presented to the Geological Survey 





Plate X. 








9. On the Fossil Pectinidz from Hathab, Bhavanagar 
State (Kathiawar). 


By Hem CHanpnea Das-Guera, M.A., F.G-S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In two of my previous communications | have described 
the fish teeth’ and a mammalian humerus* obtained from 
Hathab in the Bhavanagar State and the purpose of this 
short note is to record the description of a few species of 
Chlamys avd Amusstum obtained from the same Jocality. In 
his monograph dealing with the geology of Kathiawar’", 
Fedden mentioned the occurrence of the following species 
of FPecten in the upper Vertiary beds of Kathiawar :— 


Pecten cl. corneus, Sow (op. cit.. pp. L11, 117). 
Pecten bouet, var. a d’ Arch. (op. cit.. pp. L119, 120, 121). 
Pecten favrei? d’Arch. (op. cit,, p. 119). 
Pecten favrei a’ Arch. (op. cit., pp. 120, 122). 
. Pecten soomrowensis, Sow (op. cit., p. 122). 
Pecten subcornens, A Arch. and Haime (op. cit., p. 122). 


While deseribing the geology of Navanagar Mr. ore has 
mentioned the occurrence of weathered-out bivalve shells, 
chiefly of Mectens and Cardiums and of Pecten bouei Pecten 
faerei and Pecten sp. from the Gaj beds. As far as I am 
aware no detailed description of the Kathinwar Pectene has 
been published and accordingly this short note has been 
prepared. 


DescrirTion or FOSSILS. 
Amussium hathabiensis, nm. sp. 
(Plate XI. Figs. 1-4). 


This fossil was described as Pecten corneus, Sow (?) by 
Fedden According to Sowerby the valves are smooth with 
we ne —— lines on the outer surface.” According 

28 ‘*Sa surface extérieure pardit lisse ; mais, examincée 
a une trés forte loupe, l'on apergoit des stries concentriques trés 
_serrées, lesquelles sont traversées par d'autres longitudinales 


’ Se niet =) _) ‘> == 
* — Ill, p tae 158-100 (1917). 
9 Aen 1. S. * (NS). Vol Eid - 'p. excix (19 
 * Mem. aa ee ate — — ol. XN. pp. 73-130 (1885). 
—— reanagirr State, pp. 12, 131, 
onch., ott tr, p. 1. pl. 204. 
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plus fines encore’.' Nyst'’s description makes it quite clear 
that the species is not a true Pecten. Sowerby also pointed 
out the aftinity of this species with P. pleuronectes the type 
of the genus Amussium, but the absence of the internal ribs 
shows that it cannet be referred to that genus, while the 
published description shows that it is more allied to /*seuda- 
mussium than to any other genus as already mentioned by 
Stoliczka” ‘The Hathab specimens are entirely different 
Fedden apparently depended upon d’Archiac and Haime for 
this identification, but these outhors, evidently, were not 
sanguine regarding the identity of the Hala Range specimen 
with Pecten corneus chiefly on account of the fact that the valve 
is “‘ composé de deux couches principales distinetes, lune 
externe....lautre interne ou sous-jacente, et presentant in 
+vsteme de stries rayonnantes nombreuses (80 4 90), droites 
dégale profondeur, mais inégalement espacées’.” A cursory 
examination of the Hathab specimens shows that these 
characters do not appertain to them. 

The valves are very thin, rounded and slightly inequi- 
lateral The beak is acute with a straight hinge-line. The 
ears are nearly equal and those of the right valwe form a 
small synclinal arch where they join the beak. while the ears 
of the left valve form a perfect straight border at the umbonal 
portion. The byssal notch is fairly prominent. The exterfal 
surface is practically smooth excepting some very indistinct con- 
centric lines of growth. In the interior of the valves there are 

usually 30 to 34 ribs all arranged in pairs. This number ts 
fairly constant in shells of different sizes showing that in the 
younger specimens the ribs are much pressed together. 
‘This species has some relationship with 4. ecristatus Bronn 
but a little consideration shows that Bronn’s species is more 
swollen, has the external concentric markings more prominent 
and has, below the resilial pit, curved ridges the like of which 
is not found in the specimens from Hathab.* This species 
may also be compared with FPecten (Pleuronectia) placunoides 
Martin described from Java, but Martin’s species has a large! 
» number cf internal ribs... The number of ribs found with 
P. corneus (7) (d’Arch and Haime is still greater, while its 
external surface is markedly concentrically striated. It has 
got a very close similarity with the living Pecten (Amussium) 
— ectex Linn, but in the latter the number of the 
internal ribs is smaller and — ilial pit is a little shallower. ' 
. —— are, however, many characters in which these two — 
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species agree remarkably and, though the difference in the 
number of the ribs shows a specific distinction, it is not 
improbable that A. hathabiensis is the fore-runner of A 
pleuronectes Linn. 


Chlamys tauroperstriata, Sacco var. spinosa. n. v-. 
(Vlate XI. Figs 5-7) 


The right valve is fairly well-preserved. It ts higher 
than long, the height being 1) mim., while the length is % om. 
The external surface is ornamented with some 30 ;adial rib- 
which are practically equidistant and of the same strenath 
The beak is not preserved, The anterior car is provided with 
a few radial ribs which are traversed by fine and numerous 
curved lines giving rise to a markedly wrinkled aspect. The 
valve is moderatelw thick. 

The left valve is higher than long, the beight being 15 mm. 
and the length 15 mm. The external surface is marked with 
radial ribs which are about 30 in number, while one mcom- 
pletely preserved left valve has a part of its outer layer 
preserved showing very small spinous or warty outgrowths on 
the ribs. The beak is rounded. The anterior ear is covered 
with a number of radial riblets and is tolerably large. The 
posterior ear is very small. The valve is moderately thick. 

The two valves belong to two different individuals, but 
they agree so well with the two valves of Chlamys tauropers- 
triata, Sacco var. perstmplicula, Sacco’ that -I have no hesita- 
tion in referring them to the same species. The Hathah 
species, however, differs from var. persimplicula by the presence 
of scabrous outgrowths on the ribs and accordingly « different 
varietal same hax been proposed. This also resemble- 
P(Chlamys) Kokenianus, Noeti,* but the number of ribs and 
the punctured interstices of the species from Burma clearly 
distinguish it from the species under consideration. 


— 
hHEamvys favrei, d’Arch. 

















We 1850. Peeten favret, a Arch. —Hiat. des progress de la Geol. Vol. TI. 
ee ai . — tye He, A eae 
_— «ABS3 Peeten favrei, d Arch —Deserip. d. anim. foss. d Num. d. 
8 Minde, p. 270. PL XSTV, Big. 6, « 
J ane slready tence of this species in Kathia- 
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deseription given by d'Archiac and Haime. ‘Chere are, in my 
Possession, two left valwes very likely referable to this species 
Which show that the ears of the left valve were very small, 
Unfortunately the outer surface of the bigger anterior ear is 
s0 firmly closed by deposits that nothing can be made out 
regarding the nature of the auricular ornamentation. The 
number of the radial ribs is 26. 

In his monograph dealing with the Miocene fossils of 
Burma’ De. Noetling expressed the opinion that possibly 
Pecten houei, P. farrei ana P- Hopkinsi, described by d’Archiac 
and Haime. were specifically imdistinguishable. ‘There ix 
considerable force in the statement that /’. javrei and ?. Hop- 
kins: ave possibly identical, but /’. bowed is undoubtedly quite 
distinet from them. as is shown clearly by its striw of growth 
traversing the radiating ribs and the ornamentation on the 
posterior ear of the right valve. 


Chlamys sp. cf. bouei, d' Arch. 
(Plate XI, Fig. 8). 
1850, Pecten boues, d°Arch.—Hist. des progros de la Geol., Vol. IIT, 


, . 2609. 
1853. —— tuuei, A Arch.—Descrip. d. anim. foas. d. Num. d. 
V Inde. p. 269 PLXXIV, fig. 1, a, b. 4 
>  Fedden has recorded the presence of P. bowel var. a 
Arch. and Haime in the Gaj beds of Kathiawar. In the 
Presidency College collection there is one right valve of small 
size which may be compared to this species. but which lacks 
the strie of growth crossing the radiating ribs of which there 
- are 27 in the present specimen. The valve is slightly higher 
than long, the height being 18 mm. and the length 16 mm. 
The posterior ear, covered with very fine ribs, has its base 
_ prelonged against the margin of the valve in a manner recall- 


Ing what prevails in P. bouei d’ Arch? 
Da . F — Chlamys Middlemissi, n. sp. = F A 
—* : —— (Plate NI. Figs. 9-12). * 
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is mach smaller than the other one and shows faint traces of 
radial plication. The eara of the left valve resemble those of 
the right valve. 

This species may be compared with Pecten cancellatus 
Goldf.' but there is a good deal of difference in the nature 
of the radiating ribs) In Chlamys pusio Linn*® the squamose 
nature ix rather irregular. Tt may also be compared with 
Chlamys patlium Lian® which has also beew found as fossil 
by Martin from Java. but the nature of the ribe which are 
tripartite in C. pallium distinguishes it from C. Meiddlemisa. 
©. waria, Linn,” which has also been described by Sacco* 
cam be distinguished from the Hathab species as in the latter 
the scales are of an imbricated nature, while the squame of 
the former are more wartlike. It also resembles P. obliquus, 
J. de C. Sow? but ©. Middlemissi is much smaller in size and 
lacks the riblets that are found between the contiguous strong 
ribs 7. Soomrowensis J. de C. Sow* is also comparable 
with this, in the possession of squamose ribs, but the ribs in 
P Soomrowensia are tripartite and pentapartite. 


* EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
a ] - 
<= * Amussium hathabiensis, mn. ep. 
pete © * 
5. Chlamys tauroperstriata, Sacco, var. spinosa, nv. — 
a 2 valve. 
6. | — —— er — hs — Right 
ON rr a valve. 
Or * * J * +. 1 X . Ear 
Seed <“ taal | * . magai- 
Ns. 3 * 2X ** o* * . . Left 
— a | valve. 
| ’ 7a. ae a?) * * *—* — Surface 
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8. Chlamys sp. cf. Bonet, d’ Arch 
9. Chlamys Middlemissi, n ap..Left valve. 


Dn. <. = .. Ear magnified. 

10. * .. Left valve. 
Ll. * .. Right valve. 
La. oe * ..Squamm magnified. 
12. = My: .. Left valve. 

(The drawings are of natural size, unless otherwise * 
indicated.) 5 
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io. On the Age of the Utatur Marine Transgression. 


By lL. Rama Rav, Lecturer in Geology, Central College, 
KHangalore. 


The existence of a series of marine foesiliferous rocks of 
Cretaceous age in the eastern coast of the south of the Indian 
Peninsula has long been recognised, and detailed work has 
been done onthe stratigraphy and palwontology of these rocks. 
Though covering « small area, yet from the abundance of well- 
preserved and characteristic fossils, the formation has always 
been considered of much importance and interest. From a 
study of the lithology a= well as the structure and arrange. 
ment of these series it is now universally recognised that 
these were deposited during a temporary transgression, ou this 
coast, of the southern sea during the Cretaceous times. 

There is a general agreement to divide the whole series 
into three broad divisions, each of which has been subdivided 
into many zones and bands, characterised by certain genera 
and species of fossils. The present paper concerns itself with 
only the lowermost of these divisions—the Utaturs—mainlvy 
with the view to determine the probable age of the marine 
transgression that gave rise to these rocks. 

The Utaturs might be generally described as a series of 
marine deposits, mostly argillaceous in constitution. composed 


— of sandstones and shales usually highly calcareous or gyp- 
ae seous. An interesting fact is, that in most cases. the lower- 
ie ae most sediments of this series rest on a limestone which 
8 —* judged from its organic structure is evidently a portion of an 
\ old coral reef so that this member is usually known as the 
_~—s * Coral reef limestone.” It is obvious that to get at a suggestion 
— of the probable age of the marine transgression that gave rise 
se to these rocks, it is essential that we should consider the 









stratigraphical and paleontological characteristics of the 
iyiehinen’ settna of the Utaturs and see their relationship, if 
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te other areas of similar deposits. 
dt is well known that the most characteristic types of 
- als throughout the Cretaceous deposits all over the world 
are the Ammonites—a grour which by the very limited 
_——- ¥ertieal but extensive geographical range of some of its genera 
and species is of unsurpassed stratigcaph value in classify- 
nd correlating su vel visions of the C | 
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variety of Ammonites found throughout these deposit= which 
have been figured ani deseribed in the Pal Lodica series. ' 

The relationships of the ammonite fauna of the Trichinopoly 
Cretaceous (a name given to the whole series of the coastal 
Cretaceous) to those of other areas both in Europe and else- 
where have been studied and discussed by Kossmat* at great 
leneth and after a detailed study of fossils from several areas 
he finds that “‘ the fauna of southern India comprises the most 
important types of the two great areas (the Indo-Puacific_and 
the Atlantic and thus serves as a connecting link bubweoks —— 
them.” From a study of several fossils from both the areas 
he remarks: * The fauna of the Trichinoply Cretaceous have 
remarkable affinities to the European fauna, especially if we 
have regard not only to identical but also to closely alliedl 
forms,’ and he has actually shown the probable route by 
which *\a free interchange of fauna between Europe and the 
South of India '* was possible. 

The basal members of the lower Utaturs are a serics 
of silts and shales containing numerous fossils, particularly 
the Ammonites. The general aspect of the cephalopod fauna 
of the Utaturs according to H, F. Blanford® ** recalls the Gault 
of Europe’ and he assigned to the Utaturs “a position miucdd- 
way in the Cretaceous—about Gault and Greensand.” The 
most abundant «as well as the,most characteristic Ammonite 
of the lowermost Utaturs is Ammonites inflalus, Sow., a species 
remarkablein having a very wide geographical range, identical 
forms being found in several widely separated areas, including 
Central Europe. As Stolickza* has observed the species 
Ammonites inflatus is '"* well-known as one of the most charac- 
teristic species of the Gault in almost all the European 

rovinces”’’ and in England it occurs in the Gault and 
Greensand, as also in the Albian of France. More recent 
studies of the Cretaceous deposits and their Ammonites have 
shown that Ammonites inflatus, identical in character with the 
Indian forms, was quite abundant even in the Lower and Middle 
Gault of England® and there is good reason to believe that 
the form had come into existence even during the times of the 
Lower Greensand. Messrs. Kitchin and Pringle, in their stucly 
of the Gault deposits of England find Ammonites inflatus as 
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the most dominant Ammonite in the lower zones of the upper 
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(Sault. We might, therefore take it that this species had 
attained «a great abundance and is one of the most characteris- 
tic fossilx of the middle and upper Gault in England corres- 
ponding to half-way in the Albian period in Europe. The 
lowermost sediments of the Utaturs with the abundance of this 
characteristic species, Ammonites inflafus, cannot, therefore, be 
far different from this age and it would be quite reasonable to 
assign to them an oge approximately corresponding to the 
Middle Albian in Europe, 

If, therefore, the Utaturs which are always found along 
the western margin of the whole lrichinopoly coastal Cretaceous 
series are themselves Middle Albian in age, we find that the 
actual beginnings of the encroachment of the sea on land or of 
the marine transgression must have been much earlier. 
If, further, we consider, as is nsually done, the coral-reef lime- 
stone underneath the Utaturs as continuows with this series, 
then we have toshift the age of the transgression still backward 
to allow time for the growth of all the extensive coral reefs. 
whore denuded remains alone we see at the present day. Thus 
we find that if we have to name the transgression after the 
period in which it commenced, the term ‘' Cenomanian trans- 
gression’ now generally employed for this encroachment 
of the sea in South India during Cretaccous times does mot 
faithfully represent it in point of time and has to be modified 
=o as to accord with an older age. 

Though it is usual to believe that the Cenomanian period 
was one of intense earth movements and consequent marine 
transgression over several areas, the detailed study of these 
deposits in more recent years in several places tends to show 
“that the transgression in most cases took place in much earlier 
bee A recent paper' by Messrs. Kitchin and Pringle “* on 
the overlap of the upper Gault in England and on the Red 
halk of the Eastern Counties*’ tends to show “that one of 
the most marked period of the transgressive movement was at 
the commencement of the apper Gault times’’ The recent 
investigations by Dr. L. F. Spath and Prof. J. W. Gregory * 
of the Cretaceous deposits of South Africa and their Ammonites 
led them to a similar conclusion that ** a submergence of some 
extent took place before the widely recognised Cenomanian 
tr n." The evidence of the coastal Cretaceous 
a an Southern India also lends additional support to 
; t ing belief * that the so-called Cenomanian trans- 
gressi m Commenced Jong before Cenomanian times.”’ 












tr. A Preliminary Note on the Ecology of Part of the 
Riverine Tract of Burma. 
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The area dealt with in the present note extends roughly 
from the town of Prome (latitude 18°S50°N.) 120 miles north- 
wards as far as Yenangyaung, and embraces a strip of country 
on either side of the River Irrawaddy, in all an area of about 

. ‘000 square miles. In the course of this investigation the 
authors have covered more than 1,200 miles on foot, but even 
then parts of the area have, of necessity, been left unvisited. 

The botany of Lower Burma has been studied—especially 
as regards the trees—by Kurz! and of recent years the 
economic aspects of the forests of Burma have received much 

wittention from the officers of the Indian Forest Service. 
Apart from the great pioneer work of Theobald*, the geology 
of Burma did not even commence to be studied in detail 
» until long after Kurz had completed his studies on the Forest 
Floras. Carnentontly any work on the inter-relationships 
between the geology, the soils and the distribution of vegeta- 


— tion could searcely be attempted until recently. Even now, 
cs the greater part of the detailed geological mapping on which 
. The authors 


a> **. * er 

_ «the present paper is based is still unpublished. 
are much indebted to the Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. Ltd., 

for permission to incorporate this unpublished geological 


rt from the works of Kurz and the little handbooks 


1 $. Kurz. Forest Flore ot Ae meals Dares = Superintendent, Gowern- 
eta eee ‘et the Geology of Pegu: Mem. Geol, Surv. 
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issued by the Forest Service', almost the only botanical study 
is a paper on the Flora of the Minbu District by Colonel Gage, 
— I.M.S.2. The numerous references to the vegetation of Burma 
which appear in standards works both on Ecology—such as 
Schimper’'s monumental ‘' Pflanzengeographie “—and on 
Botany—such as Brandis’ * Indian Trees '’—are largely derived 
from Kurz’ earlier studies. 
The present note is, therefore, an attempt to classify the 
natural vegetation of a part of Burma and to analyse its 
connexion with the controlling factors of climate and soil. 


Il. Tue EconoercaLn Facrors. 


It is unnecessary to remind the reader that Burma is 
essentially a monsoon country but that the area under 
consideration is profoundly affected by the general topography 
of the country. The rain-bearing south-westerly monsoon- 
winds are intercepted by the lofty and uninterrupted range of 
the Arakan Yoma which separates the central tract of Burma 
from the sea. The result is that the centre of Burm is 
eccupied by the “ Dry Belt” with a rainfall as low as 21 
inches in the middle (Salé). In the area under consideration 
the rainfall decreases steadily from 47°25 inches at Prome 
along the riverine stations to 25°52 inches at Yenangydung. 
Westward from the River Irrawaddy there is © rapid increase 
as one approaches the foot-hills of the Arakan Yoma. East- 
wards there is also a slight increase towards the Pegu Yoma 
(compare Minbla, 32°85 inches and Taungdwingyi, 40°34 
inches). The low ranges of hills which border the Irrawaddy 
from Prome to Minbu enjoy a slightly higher rainfall than the 
neighbouring lowlands, especially from thunderstorms at the 
commencement and towards the end of the monsoons. In the 
drier regions, the rain falls mainly on a few days of the ** rainy 
season’ and owing to the hardened. baked surface of the soul 
by far the greater portion runs off and is lost so far as the soil 
and the vegetation is concerned. There is thus a greater 
contrast between the Teak-Forests of Prome and the Semi- 
Desert of Yenangyaung than the mere difference in rainfall 

would suggest. : | 
ANent would not seem to be a very important factor in the 
present area. ‘The extremes both diurnal and annual are 

greater in the drier regions. At Minbu, the only station in 

this area for which complete records exist, —— mean 
varies from 71-1° in January to 90:2° in April. In 1921 th 
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extreme temperatures recorded in January were 480° and 
ee the corresponding figures in April being 70-9 and 

Variation in the amount of direct sunshine plays a not 
unimportant part in controlling the minor changes in the 
vegetation. The hill-ranges run ronghly from NNW. to SSE. 
and, being formed of steeply-dipping rocks, their slopes often 
reach 30° or more. Consequently the western flanks are 
illuminated by direct sunshine for several hours less per 
day and the vegetation on these slopes is often distinctly 
richer and more hygrophilous. Sunlight often only penetrates 
into the deeper chaungs in these hills for a few hours per day. 

In the cold season low lying tracts of clay are often 
subjected to thick morning mists, which may not clear away 
until 930 am. The dew-fall in the same season is very 
heavy and these two factors scem to control to a large ex- 

* tent the period of leaf-fall. 

For the purposes of this study the geological formations 

present may be tabulated as follows — 


* +DRIFT* FORMATIONS (POST-TERTIARY ). 


Alluvium of the River Irrawaddy. 
Chaung' Alluvium and Hill-wash. 
Plateau Gravel 


*SOLID* FORMATIONS (TERTIARY). 


Irrawadian System (Mio-Pliocene)—mainly coarse, in- 
coherent sands, usually slightly ferruginous, with 
bands of coarse, ferruginous conglomerate especially 
near the base. Locally there are bands of pale grey 


wet, or mottled red and grey plastic clays. 
ti | Pegu System (Oligo-Miocene) :-— 
cm Upper Group—alternating beds of rather fine-grain- 


ed sands, locally hardened into resistant sand. 
stones, and sandy or shaley clays. This group 
includes the exposed Pegu rocks of the Oilfields 
of Yenangyaung, and Minbu; and the Prome 
Beds, Kama Clay, Pyalo and Akauktaung Beds 
* of Lower Burma. 
a _ Middle clay-group—a thick mass of indistinctly bed- 



















ded rubbly shales or stiff clay, non-sandy. 
This group includes the Sitsayan shales. 
Lower Group—at or near the base of the Pegu Sys- 


tem, especially from eWoxcatios northwards 







there is a group of alternating sandstones 
——— es res — g the Upper Group, except 
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that the shales are frequently more rubbly and 
non-sandy. 


The Irrawadian rocks—which attain a thickness of at least 
5.000 feet—are usually but slightly folded and give rise to 
plateaux or undulating | tracts of soft sands. ‘The lower-lying 
parts are extensively covered with alluvium. ‘The hard beds 
of the Lower and Upper Groups of the Pegu give rise to lines 
of hills and the rocks are often high!y folded. The shales of 
the Middle Group give rise to extensive low- -lving or gently 
undulating tracts—ftrequently the most infertile in Burma. 
The Pegu System reaches an enormous thickness, not less than 
12,000 feet. 

The normal Irrawadian sands yield a very light soil— 
practically a pure sand but on level plateau-surfaces there 
is a marked concentration of the iron salts near the surface 
and a hard * pan’ or cake is formed. Slope and drainage are 
thus of prime importance. The sandy groups of the Pegu 
vield loamy soils which, not unnaturally, vary greatly from 
place to place. Those of the higher group often suffer from 
an excessive amount of gypsum, whilst those of the lower 
group approach more closely the soils of the middle group. 
Provided the rainfall is not less than 36 inches the middle 
shales weather into a stiff blue clay. When, however; the 
rainfall falls below about 36 inches a type of weathering sets 
in which produces a soil known to the Burmans as ** Hput- 
chi-mye *Kyatti-mye."’ There is a tremendous concen- 
tration of ‘aikeline salts, especially of sodium carbonate, in 
the surface lavers and only the most alkali-resisting plauts 
ean possibly grow. The alluvium of the River Irrawaddy 
furnishes the usual Burma paddy soil—a heavy loam. Chaung 
allluvium and Hill-wash partake of the nature of the rocks 
from which they are derived, with a marked amelioration 
of the salient features of the lutter. 


lll. Gexerat REMARKS ON THE VEGETATION AND 
. EparnHic ConTROL. 


The climate of Burma is essentially a woodland climate. 
from the sandbanks and some of the > recent alluvium, 
— are covered with the well-known “ Kaing"’ or ‘ Ele- 
oar shant’’ grass there are no areas of true — in Central 
Bu rem _ Even then the Kaing Grassland must be regarded 

a seral or non-climax community,—i.e. it has not re 

“final ————— which it- would — — 
| ae 7 —— —— 
— —— — 
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is well exemplified in Burma. In the region studied, which lies 
entirely outeide the wetter areas in which the Rain Forests 
oceur, there is every gradation from Monsoon Forest (espe- 
cially the Teak Forests and Indaing) through Savannah Porest 
to Thorn Forest, Thorn Scrub and Semi-Desert. Everywhere 
the principal undergrowth in grass. proving that the climate 
is not hostile to its growth, though slightly more favourable 
to tree-growth 

| When working in any one area one is tempted to say that 
the soil. and almost the soil alone, is the determining factor 
in the distribution of vegetation. There are many places in 
which may be found within a stone's throw of one another 
typical Monsoon Forest of Eng and [ngyin ; Savannah Forest 
of Tectona hamiltonii and Terminatia oliveri ; thorn forest of 
Acacia catechu and thorn-serub of Acacia catechu or Zizyphus 
jujuba, so powerful is the edaphic factor. It is when one 
studies the region as » whole that one realizes that the ch- 


mate, especially the rainfall is really the main determining 
factor. 






 Tectona hamiltonii Forest. 
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me Py a 


Acacia catechu Thorn scrub, which is the characteristic vege- 
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the rainfall falls below 36 inches the ‘‘ Kyatti-mye ” type of 
soil develops and the Thorn Forest passes to the Acacia catechu 
Thorn serub. This covers large areas from Thayetmyo to 
Minhla On the clays of the Minbu and Yenangyvaung anti- 
clines it is replaced by the Euphorbia semi-desert. 

Much of the chaung-alluvium and hill-wash is cultivated, 
but where level tracts have been left they become covered 
with Zizyphus ‘Thorn scrub, relieved near chaungs by the 
Combretum hedgerow assemblage. 

The alluvial sandbanks are the home of the Kaing grass, 
but the grassland must be regarded entirely as a seral or non- 
climax community. In time trees will appear and the land 
will become covered with forest. 

The important points to notice are that entirely different 
types of vegetation occur on different soils under the same 
climatic conditions whereas the same type of vegetation (e.¢- 
Acacia Thorn serub) occurs on entirely different soils under 
different climate conditions. In short climate and soil in Cen- 
tral Burma to a considerable extent counteract one another. 


lV. DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT ForMAaTions.'! 
MONSOON FORESTS. 


| 1. Tectona grandis Forest (Teak Forest). Tectona gran- 
dis hylion. Teak locally forms pure forests and thrives on 4 
light, well drained soil. Where the soil is somewhat heavy. 
the presence of lime is very beneficial, The stunted ‘Teak- 


are more mixed and alternate with patches of Indaing. The 


undergrowth is mainly grass, of the species Andropogum 


contorius Linn, and <A’ serratus Thumb. The undergrowth 
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widely separated and the forest becomes almost a savannah. 
The Indaing covers huge areas of Irrawadian sands as far 
nerth as 20°5S", provided the drainage is sufficiently good. 
Whilst the forest flourishes on a ferruginous sand its growth is 
prevented by a hard surface lawer of laterite or“ iron-pan.”’ 


SAVANNAH PFPORESTS. 


$3. Diospyros Forest. Diospvros birmanica hylion. With 
decreasing rainfall the Indaing grades into a twpe of forest 
x which consists of roughly equal proportions ot Diospyros 
hirmanitca Kurz (TT). Vermimalia tomentosa W. et A., and 
Pentacme suaris A. DC. Still further north the last mention- 
ed becomes scarce and its place is taken by such trees as 
TVectona hamiltoni Wall. (Dahat), Dalbergia paniculata Roxb. 
(Tapauk) and Acacia calechu Willd. (Sha). The undergrowth 
is again almost entirely grass—Andropogum contortus Linn., 
A. apicus Trin. and A. serratus Thunb.—which tend to grow 
gregariofsiy This type of forest occurs mainly on the Irra- 
wadian, spreading also on to the sandier beds of the Pegu 
system. Poorly drained plateau portions are covered with 
nm stunteg forest or even a scrub especially of Dalbergia pant- 
i 


eculata, Pterospermum semisagittatum Ham., or Acacia catechu 
| Willd, : 
ae 4. Vitex-Heterophragma Forest. Vitex-Heterophragma 


hylion. It is difficult to find a mame for the very mixed 
forest which clothes the steep-sided ranges of hills of Pegu 
sandstones. The spurs of the hills are often covered largely 
—* by bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus) whilst the trees in the 
f chaungs and gorges grow tall and straight to considerable 
" heights Among the more characteristic trees may be noted 
_——s«OWWiitee of. limonijfolia, Heterophragma adenophyllum Seem, (Pet- 
_ than), Stereulia colorata Roxb. var futgens, Dolichandrone 
_  _—s stipulata Benth. (Mahlwa), Odina wodier Roxb. (Nabé). Bom- 
——s hax insiqne Wall. (Didu, conspicuous though not numerically 
abundant) and Acacia leucophloea Willd. var microcephala 
Graham. The grassy undergrowth is more varied and often 
—  duxuriant. but Andropogum apicus Trin. is the most abundant 
_—-«§. Tectona hamiltonii-Terminalia oliveri Forest (Dahat- 


t 
- 


Than Forest). Tectona h.—Terminalia 0. hylion. This type 
of forest covers considerable areas of the damper portions of 
he Pegu clays and has been studied from Pagangan (latitude 
“south-eastwards towards Thayetmyo. Growing as it 
-limatic conditions as the Indaing, it Is 
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Andropoqum apicus. The poorly drained areas in these forests 
are covered with the Sha-Dahsat Thorn Forest. 


THORN FORESTS. 


6. Acacia catechu-Tectona hamiltonii Forest (Sha Dahat 
Forest). Acacia-Tectona hamiltonii hvlion (or dryon). With 
the exception of Tectona hamilitonii—which oceurs mainly 
as small bushy trees—nearly all the common plants in this 
forest are armed with spines or prickles. The most important 
are Acacia catechu, A. leucophloea Willd., A. pennata Willd... 
Limonia acidissima Linn and Aarrisonia bennettii Hook. f. 
Woody lianes and prickly climbers are abundant; grass of 
the species Andropogum contortus and A. apicus 18 the princi 
pal undergrowth. Abundance of bamboo produces a modi- 
fication of this forest as on the Pegu clays west of Thavetmyo. 


THORN SCRUB. 


7. Acacia catechu Thorn Scrub (Sha Jungle). Acacia 
catechu dryon. Where the rainfall is less than 35 inches, the 
Pegu clays weather into the very infertile “ Kyattimye.”’ 
These lands, together with the gypsiferous Pegu loams#urther 
north and the Irrawadian sands with a rainfall centering round 
25 inches (Yenangyaung) are covered with a sparse scrub, 
of which Acacia catechu (as bushes 4-6 feet high) is the 
characteristic plant. The intervening ground is covered with 
grass of the gpecies Aristida adscensciones Linn., Hraqgrostis 
major Host.. Andropogum contfortus Linn., and Cynodon dactylon 
Pers. Bare patches are frequent and colonies (societies) of 
such stunted bushes as Teciona hamiltonti, Miliusa velutina 
Hook f. et Thoms., Jatropha gossypifolia Linn., and Limonia 
acidissima occur. ) * 

8 Zizyphus jujuba Thorn scrub. Zizyphus jujuba conso- 
cies (or dryon). This type of vegetation develops with extra- 
o persistence on poorly drained alluvial tracts and 
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bushes are often many yards apart, the intervening ground 
may be almost bare or covered with short grass, eapecially 
Aristida adscenscionis. The other succulent plants which 
one associates with the Dry Zone of Burma (Opuntia sp 


and the Prickly Pear) are largely planted, especially as 
hedgerow plants. 


UNCLASSIFIED FORMATIONS. 


1°. Combretum Hedgerow Community. ‘lhere are various 
plants which are widely spread in hedgerows and which tend 
to reappear also by the banks of streams. 
jum Wall (Nabu) is especially twpical. 

ll. Riverside and Village Parkland. The neighbourhood 
of villages is usually marked by large stately trees of such 
species as Tdmearindus indicus Linn. (Magyi), Bombax mata- 
baricum DC. (Letpan), Borassus flabellifer Linn, (Tan or 
Toddy Palm), Fuus religiosa Linn., and, in damper places. 
Cocos nucifera Linn (Coconut Palm). When the intervening 
ground is covered with short turf—as frequently happens 
on stretches of Irrawadian—the effect is very pleasing and 
parklike. Whilst scarcely a type of natural vegetation, the 
selective human control which, in course of centuries, has 
producad it, is largely sub-conscious. 

"12. Kaing Grassland. ‘he traveller up the Irrawaddy 
River is usually struck by the sometimes extensive sandbanks 
covered with the tall (8 to 10 feet) feathery Kaing or Ele 
phant Grass (Saccharum spontaneum Linn.). Those sandbanks 
which are just covered during the high water season and 
which receive a deposit of fine silt, are very fertile and much 
cultivated, but where the Kaing Grassland is rarely covered 
and is Jeft untouched trees soon develop. 

13. Swamps. True swamps are rare in this part of 
- Burma but small areas characterized by Nymphaea or by 
 Bedabin may be observed. 
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of the infertile Kyattimye—and sesamum is again the princi- 
pal crop (76%) but the return for ground-nuts is nil. The 
presence of a town is at once apparent in such returns as 

‘re is © marked increase in the percentage of cultivated 
land. Land which would in out of the way places be con- 
dered too difficult or infertile to work is, near towns, heavily 
manured and made to grow various crops. 

Turning to forestry, at the present time Teak is almost 
the only timber which it pays to extract. In the future when 
more of the vast wealth of Burma’s forests will be tapped 
vreat attention must be paid whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the ecology. One point only may be noted now. 
Certain areas would repay o little attention such as slight 
drainage control whereas others which appear first sight 
equally promising are in reality far from being so. It is, 
for example, doubtful whether good timber will ever be pro- 
duced from the areas of stiff Pegu clays on which the Dahat- 
Than Forest now grows. 


Vil. CoxcLusion. 


The authors hope that the full results of their investi- 
gations, with maps showing the inter-relationships betwean 
the geology and vegetation, will be published at a later 
date in the Journal of Ecology or elsewhere.'’ In the mean- 

time they would be grateful for any —— or informa- 
tion which may help to extend the usefulness of these notes 


: od has"ap mred, Stamp J 
ord, The Ecology of Part of the Riverine Tract of Burma, Journal 
No. 2. Sept. 1923, pp. 120-150. is * 
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t2. Fish Recent and Fossil. 


A Review or Some Recexst AMERICAN WORK. 


A Bibliography of Fishes. By Bashford Dean and others. Three volumes 
(Vol. 1, pp. 1-715, by Dean and Eastman, 1916; Vol. IT, pp. 1-702, 
by Dean and Fastrnan, 1917; Vol, IIL, pp. 1-707. by Dean Gudger 

Le and Henn: New York) published by the American Museum of 
Natural History io the ** Science Education Series." 

The Genera of Fishes. By David Starr Jordan, Four parts (pt. I. 
pp. 1-161, by Jordan and Evermann, 1017; pt. II, pp. 163<284, 
O10; pt. Itt, pp. 285-410, 110; pt. IV, pp. 415-576, 1020 by 
Jerdan: California) published byw Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. California in the *‘ University Series 

A Classification of Fishes including Families and Genera as far a« known. 
By David Starr Jordan. Stanford University Publications, ** Uni- 
versity Series,” Biological Sciences, ILI, No, 2, pp. 70-243 (1925). 


Zoologists at the present day are almost in the position of 
the blind workers engaged in building a termite mound. Each 


e ws from this somewhat hopeless intellectual limbo we need 


ss us what to see. For the training of the physician and teacher 


nt 















= f any other group of animals, thanks to the 
de little bands of enthusiastic students of 
_ the fishes, both American but working on different sides of the 


w York we have Professor Bashford Dean 


—— 
a whole school of young zoologists to 
> equally useful work. 
review is not to abstract abstracts 
neis —8 it rather to call attention to 
nogre phs which are of almost unique 
ain, as is inevitable. errors of detail, 
outlook is beyond cavil and their general 
yh order, ne — — 
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Fish, as we all know, are the most ancient vertebrates of 
which unmistakable remains have been preserved and even 
the most bighly developed members of the class have retained 
many primitive characters, probably because they have never 
deserted their original medium. <A few highly specialized 
species are able to breathe air for a time, a few can hop about 
on land, a few can even glide through the air, but no species 
has become completely or even habitually terrestial or aerial, all 
are aquatic, having their habitation and reproducing their kind 
in water. The great majority, moreover, still retain what was 
probably their ancestral home in the sea. 

Professor Jordan in his “‘ Classification of Fishes" (1923) 
mentions all the generic names which have so far been used in 
both the true fishes, the lampreys and the amphioxi, while in 
his ‘‘Genera of Fishes’’ (1917-1920) he gives. the original 
references to the generic names and notes the genotype of 
each. Further he discusses the validity of certain of the 
genera in a general way. In the former work he recognises 
no less than 638 families in the three groups. Emphasizing 
his point of view that ‘‘analysis must precede synthesis,’ he 
has thought it *‘ better to lay a certain stress on abberrant forms 
than to include them wuncritically in expanded groups, the 
definition of which is impaired or denied by their presence.” 
Seeing that all the fish genera since 1758 have been discussed, 
the vast scope of his investigations and the great debt we owe 
him are clear without further comment, but the fact that he 
deals with fossil as well as recent genera should not be allowed 
to escape notice. 

Professor Jordan's work, however, is primarily for the 
specialist and has only an indirect interest for the philos- 
ophical naturalist, the fishery expert or the pisciculturist. Pro- 
fessor Rashford Dean ard his coadjutors have approached the 
bibliographical point 






have given a list of the papers on recent and fossil fish pub- 


lished from 1758 to 1914, including over forty thousand titles. 
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‘This list is arranged 
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ment issued, say once in ten years, the gratitude of all inter- 
ested in fish and fisheries to Professor Bashford Dean and to 
the American National Museum, which has published the three 
volumes, will be perpetual. No ichthyologist, palaeontologist, 
pisciculturist or fishery expert can afford to be without t 
three volumes which should be supplemented for all those 
undertaking ichthyological research by those of Professor David 
Starr Jordan. This is particularly true of India, in several of 
the colleges of which research on the anatomy of fishes is being 
undertaken with Day's volumes in the ‘* Fauna of British 
India” and the same author's “ Fishes of India” as sole 
works of reference. Invaluable as these monographs of Day 
were in their time, and indispensable as they still remain, they 
have, asis only natural, been superseded in many respects, by 
more recent investigations, and to trust to them alone is to 
court disaster. 





N. ANNANDALE, 
Ss. L. Hora. 








13- On Certain Local Names of the Fishes of the Genus 
Guarrea. 


By Suxper Lat Hora, D.Se., Officiating Superintendent, 
Zoological Survey of India. 


(Rema atthe Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congres. 
and communicated with the permission of the Director. Zoological 
Survey of India.) 


The fishes of the genus Garra (= Discognathus) are charac- 
terized by the possession of a more or less well-developed 
suctorial dise on the under surface of the head slightly behind 
the mouth. Most of the species of the wenus,’ which are 
numerous in the hilly districts of India and Burma. inhabit 
rapid-running water and protect themselves against swift 
currents by clinging to rocks and stones by means of their 
suctorial disc. This habit of the’ fish, its form and the mor- 
phological structure of the disc are the chief factors which are 
referred to in the local names of the species in various parts of 
India and Burma. In some species one or more proboscides 
are developed on the snout, and in some of the vernacular 
names a reference is made to this character. 

In Northern India (the Punjab and the United Provinces) 

-chat ia the common name under which these fishes are 
own. Literally it means “ stone-lickers"’ and obviously 
refers to the fish's peculiar mode of feeding. for it scrapes 
minute algae, etc., from the rocks and stone with the help of its 
sharp jaws. These food particles are prevented from escaping 
by loose folds of skin forming the false upper and the lower 
lips and are swallowed as they are set free. The fish as it 
feeds moves up the substratum, thrusting itself forwards by 
hardly — tible movements of its tail, but at the same time 
—— my to —* substratum by means of its suoctorial 
i | of similar babits such as the species of the 
‘= * — — — are also called pathar-chat. 
— * There are two —— names —— importance, 
— damta and godyari. At beginning of the nineteenth century 
“i Buchanan foun d these names — in the Gorakhpur and 
hasalour —— site a He evidently believed that 
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an illustration of a species with the disc-character well-marked 
as Cyprinus godyari and in An account of the Fishes of the 
flanges has described it as Cyprinus lamta. The illustration 
occurs among the manuscript drawings of this author, now pre- 
served in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. While 
gathering information for determining the specific limits of 
Buchanan's lamfa, 1 undertook o tour to the exact localities 
whence Buchanan obtained his specimens of godyar: and lamta. 
I was surprised to find, however, that neither of these names 
was familiar to the local fishermen. The name /amta or any 
similar name was quite unknown in the town of Gorakhpur 
and its vicinity, and inquiries even from the older fishermen 
elicited no information about it Nor did they recognise as 
local fish some specimens of Gerra which [I had taken with me. 
In the hills south of Monghir (the Kharagpur Hills) whence 
Buchanan obtained his specimens of godyari, the fish was known 
under two names, gudar and pathar-chat, Gudar seems to be 
connected with qgodyari; in it reference is made to the sub- 
eylindrical form of the fish, for gudar means a cylindrical object 
in the Jocal dialect. In the Kumaon Hills all the species of the 
enus Nemachilus, which possess more or less the same form of 
body, are called qudar. 

In the Manipur Valley (Assam) a small species (G. rupt- 
culus) is found in rapid-running water among pebbles and 
stones and is called nug-naa or ‘‘the stone-fish,’’ while the 
larger species (@. nasutus) which in often found in the sluggish 
streams of the valley is called nga-mu-sangum. Ophioce- 
phalus is known in Manipuri as nga-mu or “ the black-fish,” 


supposed to resemble the swelling. It is not the Manipuris 
alone who associate species of Garra with those of Ophiocephalus, 
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respectively. Inthe South Kanara District it goes by the name 
‘Kal mura’ (Kal means * stone’ and mura probably * fish ") ie. 
stone fish; in Tula also it is called Kal mura.’ In the name 
Pandi Pakke probably reference is made to the proboscis om the 
snout which looks very much like the snout of a pig. 

According to Mr. C. R. Narayan Rao, to whom I am 
obliged for the information, “ Garra is known in M ysore to the 
fishermen as" Jfathi Koraka (Telugu), * Kal Meenu"’ (Kannada. 

. Le. Canarese) and in Coorg ** Handi Kurlu ”’ (Canarese) 


Rathi = Kal = stone. 
Aoraka = sucker. 
Meenu =tish or Carp. 
Handi = pig. 
Kurlu=corrupt.” 


For the name Korafi-Koali mentioned by Day as cur- 
rent in Mysore Mr. Rao gives the following explanation: 
* Aoravai= Koravan=thief; from the habit of the fish slowly 
approaching the surface and then suddenly darting to cateh 
sir—then as suddenly disappearing below."" This same is also 
applied to Ophiocephalus punctatus. Koali (Tamil)—corruption 
of Aolai—referring to the inedible nature of the eggs of the 
fish. Aoali is the name of Rashora daniconius alxo.”’ 

In the Khasi Hills the species of Garra are known under 
three appropriate names, viz. Sherdong, Usher-keu and Udoh- 
arkhimut. In the first two names a reference is made to the 

. habit of the fish, while the third means ‘*double-nosed fish ’”’ 
| in reference to the proboseides present on the snout of adult 
specimens of Garra gotyla. Sherdong, which means a fish that 
—— round (Sher — ie. to circle round), refers to 
the habit of these fishes, which go round and round a fisher- 
man when he tries to catch them. tu floods the fish are said 
to climb up rocks in rapid water in shoals, and hence the 





+ oan err name Usher-keu, for kee means‘: to climb up "’ and usher, 
| hve me a fish. 
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usually seen in the first instance swimming out from a thicket 
of weeds. It then settled with its head pointing upwards, 
low down on one of the house posts and began to move up it 
slowly, browsing as it did so on the small algae and polyzyoa 
(Hislopia lacustris) with which the posts were covered. The 
sucker-like structure of the lips enabled it to retain a fairly 
tight hold on the post while it remained still; its ascent was 
effected by gentle almost imperceptible movements of the tail.” 

At He-Ho, a few miles from the Inlé Lake, where there 
are no posts for the fish to climb, this same species is known 
as *‘ stone-climbing fish,”’ nga kayauk-tet. 

In the Darjiling Himalayas! there are two species of 
Garra, G. gotyla and G. annandalet. The former possesses 
proboscides on the snout, while in the latter this region 1s 
smooth. On this morphological difference the two species are 
distinguished from each other by the local fishermen and prob- 
ably it is to this character that a reference 15 made in the 
local names of species. 


List of Vernacular names of the Fish of the genus Garra. 


— — — —— 
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Locality. | Local Name. Meaning of Local Name. 
N. W. Provinces ; cor- | Pathar-chat .. | Pathar= stone; chat=to 
tain districts of the | lick. Stonelicking fish. 


Punjab and the | 
United Provinces. | 








Punjab .. .. | Dhoguru* * 
1 Koorka * * -* * 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) .. | Lamta.. ate ae 
Monghir (Behar) .. | Godyare - - ‘9 * 
* Gudar .. .. | Cylindrical fieh. 
et -* ee Choak-st * © *. — 
— Himalayas Budena .. | Probably refers to the 
proboscis on the snout. 
** Luhert as as ++ 
Khasi Hills (Assam) | Udoh-arkhrnut .. | Doublo-nosed fish — 
- Sher-dong _, | Fieh that circles round and 
round a fisherman. 
* Usher -keu ..| Usheer=fish; Keu = to 
clirnb, rock-climbing fish, 
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| i IT am indebted to Mr. G. E. 
In the oor pen Himalayas Garra gotyla is 
annandalei i+ named Luheri. * 
the names mean or why they 
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: 
Locality. | Local Name. Meaning of Local Name. 
Manipur (Assam) .. Nug-nga Nug=—stone; naa tish, 
Stone-fish. 
5 —— — ——  Nga=fiesh: mu=black; 
sangum=—umbrella or 
mushroom, or refers to an 
* insect. Black fish with 
an umbrella or swelling 
| om the chin. 
Inlé Lake, 8.8. States _ Naa taing-tet .. | Naea=fish: ming—h ouse- 
(Burma). pone: fet=to climb. 
| use posts — 
He Ho, 8.8. States Nos — tet ..  Kayauk=stones. tone 
 (Barma). climbing fish. 
_ , ** Canarese " as | ——— — vt fe —— ophiocephalus *" 
. . g Hah. 
— ** Tamil ** -. Kul-korava *, ‘3 — Probably 
> J means stone fish. 
Coimbatore District... Nait-kaha = ae 
(Tamil) . _ Kul-kaha .. | Stone fish, 
seeps Kanara District Kal-mura . | Stone fish. 
1 — i“ ** 
: Mysore .. Rathi-koraka (Telegu)| Rathi = stone, oraka = 
t eaucker, Stone euckere. 
i — Kal-meenu (Canarese)| Kal=stone; mcenu=tish. 
Stone fish. ; 
Korafi-koali * -. |A thief fish with inedible 
14 roe. 
Coorg -* — Handi-hirle s+ Handi=piz _ kurluamcor 





| + The local names marked with an asterisk (*) are taken from Day. 


rupt. Corrupt pig fish. 
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forms a groove on the outer side and becomes covered only 
by the slimy skin of the gill opening.”” Further about the 
body lobe of the kidney Hyrtl says :—* Anteriorly it consists of 
two thick lobes partly separated from one another, each of 
which curves outwardly on the posterior edge of the swim- 
bladder to become attached in a hook-shaped way on the 
upper and outer side of the lateral process of the second 
vertebra and thns extends on the dorsal surface of the fish 
to a point below the skin, where the latter becomes specially 
thickened.”” Hyrtl has not mentioned anything about the 
condition of the liver in Arius cous. 

This peculiarity. which is described subsequently in this 
communication, may with a fair amount of certainty be 
ascribed to form a characteristic feature of the two genera of 
fishes Olarias and Saccobranchus. It may as well be asserted 
that this feature ot the liver and the kidney is also found in 
a few other genera of the sub-family Clarinae, eg. Plotosus 
(vide Cuv. and Val) Heterobranchus (vide Weber) and Arius 
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13. Chela ; 16. Anabas 
Family Notopteridae Family Sciaenidae 

14. Notoplerus 17. Sciaena 
Order—Acanthopterigii tS. Sectaenoides 
Family Ophiocephatlidae Order Plectognathi 

15. Ophiocephalus Family Gymnodontes 
Family Labywrinthici 19. Tetrodon 


Day’s (8) scheme of classification has been followed. 

For histological work the isthmus of the liver and that of 
the kidney with fairly large pieces of extra and intra-organs 
attached on either side were fixed either in Mann’s ov Zenker’s 
fixatives. These were sectioned by the ordinary paraffin 
method. Sections stained with borax carmine and  picro- 
indigo carmine gave good result with Mann's fixation. Ob- 
jects fixed in Zenker’s were stained with Delafield’s haema- 
toxylin which was diluted with ten times ite bulk of distilled 
water, and in which the slides were kept over-night This 
also gave satisfactory results. 


Ill. Postirion anv Srrucrure orf tHe LIVER AND 
KIDNEY. 


1. Olarias batrachus.—The average length of Clarias batra- 
chus is 20 cm. but specimens often attain a length of 25 cm. 
ormore. The average length of the coelom in «a full-grown 
specimen is about 6 om. and its breadth about 2 em. — 
> The liver is divided into the usual two right and left 
—— ihalwes of equal dimensions and as shown in figure 3, lies 
—— inside the body cavity or coelom (Fig. 3, Cl). In Clertas 
— — weuhoffi on the other band Weber (19) describes the main mass 
——s ef the liver which lies in the body cavity to be divided very 
toe incompletely into right and left halves. The left extends with 
fe sx 
—— also the case in Clarias batrachus Each half of the liver of 
—  @. batrachus, is composed of two lobes—the dorsal and the 
es ventral lobes. The length of each half of the liver in the 
interior | ‘eavity does not exceed more than 20 
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bored through a peritoneal sac is formed underneath the skin 
closely investing the extra-abdominal liver lobe which is quite 
a big structure measuring about 13 mm. in length. and 
S mm. in breadth, with a thickness of about 5 mm. It is 
Situated at the base of the pectoral fin in close proximity 
to the pectoral spine and pressing against the body-wall formes 







Ag '- 
’ J 
Lateral view of Clarias bairachus with the skin cut open ro ah ; 
expose the extra-coclomic lobes of the liver and the kidney, — 
M PECTF., pectoral fin; PECTS, pectoral spine: RECL, mght ages 
extra-coelomic liver; RECM, right extra-coelomic kidney . * 
lobe. , | — 
Lateral view of Saccobranchus fossilia with the akin removed igh 
to expose the extra-coelomic organs Lettering asin Fig. t. <4 


mic liver: GON, gonad: HPV, hepatic portal vein: INT, — 

intestine ; LECL, left extra-coelomic liver >» LECM, Ieft extra- 
coelomic kid ——— ; POARDY, posterior cardinal vein: — 
SPL, spleen ; STC. stomach, ~ = 
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liver in somewhat longer than the thickness of the muscle 
through which it bores through. The liver lobes and the 
isthinus are covered by the usual visceral peritoneum. 
Posteriorly and in close proximity to the extra-coeclomic 
liver * lies a round mass of kidney of a dark brown colour 
(Pigs. 1, 2, 3, 4, RECM). This mass, which ix also situated 
outside the body-wall and close beneath the skin. is connected 
by «a short branch to the anterior corner of the kidney which 
liesin the usual position. This portion of the kidney ix only 
slightly smaller in size than the adjoining extra-coelomic liver 
lobe. Its histological structure shows that it is a degenerate 
ortion of the mesonephros which has ceased to perform it- 
unction, the excretory function being chiefly carried on by 


ite 





Fic +4. The tliver of Claritas batrachus ; vertral view. GLE, gall 
bladder ; LCL, left’ coelomic liver lobe: LECL, left extra. 
coelomic liver: RCL, right coelomic liver lobe: RECL, right 
extra coelomic liver. STC, cut end of stomach. 

Fig. 5S The liver of Clarias batrachue: dorsal view. CSTC, cut end of 
the cardinal end of atomach ; PCARDV. posterior cardinal 
vein: LHV, left hepatic vein; RHV, right hepatic vein < 

other letters asin fig. 4. 

Fig. | 6° The kidney of Claritas batrachus; ventral view. CM, kidney 

Sp ~* roper: LECM, left extra-coelomic kidney lobe : PRN. head 

et kein 

; —— or pronephros ; RECM, right extra coelomic kidney 
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— kidney proper lying inside the body-cavity. It is 
a3 mm. in length, 6 mm. in breadth and 4 mm. in thickness. 
Pe The connecting isthmus of the kidney is much shorter and 
han the isthmus of the liver and measures oniv ebony 
es F len. h. The isthmus: of the kidney lies dorsal to 
1e isthmus of the liver. Since the kiduey as a rule lies out- 
» the pet itonenl cavity a protrusion of this peritoneal sac of 
idney is not necessitated by its outgrowth. Immediately 
emergence © of the ——— through the punctured well, 
» to form hat 1 call the © extra-abdominal ” or 
“portion of the kidney. The isthmus in this 
origin from the ant ro-lateral side of the kidney 
: such periton — as is found in 
— that the 
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inner surface of the skin in this situation just above the extra- 
eoelomic kidney is not smooth owing to the outer surface of 
the organs which it covers being irregular. It shows numerous 
projections of fatty tissue which fills up the interstices or 
furrows between the lobes of the extra-coelomic liver and the 
kidney. 

2 Saccobranchus fossitis.— The remarkable pecuharity in 
the disposition of the liver and the kidney described above is 
also to be found in Saceobranchus fossilis The arrangement 
in the two fishes is exactly alike 

The length of an adult Saccobranchus jossilis varies from 
12 to l# em. and the breadth is a little more than 2cm. The 
lobes of the liver and the kidney are accordingly much smaller 
in size. The coelomic liver lobes of Saccobranchus fossilis are 
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Fig. 7. Transverse section of the body of Clariax« bafrachus, thro 
the recion of the isthmus of the liver AOR, dorsal arota ; - 


kidney proper: DMUS. dorsal muscle: LCL, left coclomic 
liver lobe: LECL, left extra-coclomic liver lobe; LMUS, 
lateral muscle: NOTC, notochord ; PCARDY, posterior cardi- 














; nal vein: RAP, aperture in the body-wall: RCL, — 
y A -<S oe? coelomic liver lobe: RECL, right extra-coelomic liver; SPC, 
i 4 spinal cord ; STC, cut end of stomach ; VMUS, ventral muscle 
Pig. 68.) ‘Transverse section of the body of Claritas batrachuse through — 
—— — the region of the isthmus of the kidney. CL, coelomic liver; — 
74 LECM, left extra-coolomic kidney lobe ; RECM, right oxtra- * 
ite * coelornic kidney lobe; Z, fat; other letters as in fig. 7. J 
— * Ne <2 * —— — 4 J Tee St Lice i 
each 15 mm. in Jength and 8 mm. in breadth and the con- — 
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1g isthmus is not more than 5 mm. The extra-coelomic 
t lobe is 5 mm. in length and 4 mm. in breadth. The 


‘extra-ceolomic kidney is still smaller in size being 4mm. in 
th and 3 mm. in breadth and is connected to the mai Sa 
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transverse sections of the isthmus with portions of the extra- 
and intra-coelomic liver attached to both ends shows that the 
general appearance of the liver cells is exactly alike throughout 
the series, there being very little modification in the cell structure 
of the portion of the liver lying outside of the body-cavity. That 
the outside portion of the liver is quite as functional as the 
intra-coelomic Jiver is clearly proved by the similarity of the 
microscopical structure of cells and the general arrangement of 
the blood vessel therein. The hepatic vein originates in the extra- 
coelomic liver and passes through the isthmus, runs upwards 
being imbedded in the dorsal wall of the lobes of the intra-coelo- 
mic liver. It finally leaves the liver at the back of the organ and 
opens into the heart. The hepatic artery, slender in size, enters 
the liver at the union of the right and left halves of the liver. 
The endothelium of the blood vessel is represented by very 
definite and conspicuous cells which are cubical in shape and in 
several instances are seen detached from the underlying mus 
cular fibres. There is a great development of the muscular and 
elastic tissue both in the arterv and the vein and specially in the 
emaller blood vessels- 

2? Tur Kipxey. —The entire absence of any uriniferous 
tubules, Malpighian capsules and glomeruli, is the most 
remarkable feature in the histology of extra-coelomic kidney, 
ie, the lobe lying outside the body wall just underneath the 
skin (Fig. 11). Microscopic examination of transverse sections 
under high power shows that the extra-coelomic kidney consists 
of compact cells or groups of cells connected by connective 
tissue fibres. Each cell has a definite ceJl-outline and a 
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Transverse section of the isthmus of the liver showing the 


hepatic cellketructure, and the eection of the hepatic Vein 
showin pie ———————— lining detached from the musculature 









of the ADV, adventitia of the hepatic vein: — 
END. endothelium of of hepatic vein ; HO, hepatic celle ; ME. 
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from the intra to the extra-coeclomic portion of the kidney. 
igure 10 represents the transverse section of the i<cthmus of 
the kidney which shows that the upper part has retained a few 
scanty and ouch scattered uriniferous tubules whereas the 
lower portion presents a degenerate appearance 

Sections of the internal kidmey (fig. 12) or the kidney 
lying inside the hody, exhibit typical renal structure. The 
glomerulus ia covered by flat epithelial cellx, the cell outline of 
which is not very distinetly pronounced. The tubules are 
fairly large and have the usual epithelial lining, the cells of 
which are conspicuously large in size. 


V. Conciusion. 


This unusual position of the liver and the kidney can be 
regarded with a very fair amount of probability to be due 
to the smaliness of the body-cavity in which the comparative- 
ly larger liver and the kidney do not find enough space and 
are thus thrust outside. Obviously, the principal internal 
organs such as the liver and the kidney, if they do not find 
sufficient space in the coclomic cavity for their full development 
must either become stunted in size or find room for their proper 
development elsewhere. The outward displacement of the por- 
tion of the liver and the kidney may be looked uponas a pheno 
menon analogous to the descent of the testes in mammals 

Weber (1) offers the following suggestions as regards the 

above :—‘ Owing to the compression of the lateral surface, the 
swim bladder lies directly under the skin: and the laterally 
growing swim bladder carries along with it the small lobe of 
r, the liver and the kidney which come to lie in the #pecial 
_ peritoneal cavity outside the coelom. The lateral develop- 
— ment of the swim bladder in its turn depends on the workin 
ae of the Weberian apparatus."" From this view, I am inclin 
We StF to disagree since there are instances (e.g. in Mila, Sciaenordes 
aa ete.) where owing to the general shrinking of the body cavity 
_~—“ &:«s/Portion of the gas bladder has taken up a subcutaneous 
— osition but has not carried along with it the small lobes of the 
ea ver and the kidriey. The fact that the lateral part of the 
_ swim-bladder leaves the body-cavity and lies in between the 
ventral and dorsal portion of the dorso-lateral :ouscle is well 
known in the case of many Siluroids  Sagemehl (14) made a 
sort of division of the Siluroids 7 the extent of the lateral — 
outgrowth of the gas bladder. It does not seem to be very 
like vy that in all these cases the gas bladder carries outside 
along with it portions of the liver and the kidney, and the 
\ypothes is does nc ap to fit in for each and every case. 
iowever, the real signiticance and a clear explanation either 
n the physiological or morphological point of view of this 
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ouly be ascertained by a study of the development of the 
fishes which owing to lack of material I have not yet been 
able to accomplish. 
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15. Uhe Sources of the Material for Hamilton Buchanan's 
Fishes of the Ganges, the Fate of his Collections, 
Drawings and Notes, and the Use made of his Data. 


By E. W. Guooer, Associate in Ichthyology, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


INTRODUCTION. 
— “An Account of the Fishes Found in the Kiver Ganges 
and its branches,”'' by Francis Buchanan afterwards Hamil- 


ton, is one cf the outstanding works on the fishes of India. 
It is the earliest work on Indian fresh-water fishes as Patrick 
Russell's *‘ Fishes of Vizagapatam ” (1503) is the earliest for 
the marine fishes. And it is interesting to note that both 
works are indirectly the outcome of the activities of the old 
Kast India Company. products of the interest in natural 
history of two of its surgeons. 

Recently there have come to me certain facts bearing on 
the sources of Buchanan's data, and I have been enough 
interested to take the trouble necessary to go into the matter 
fully. Having the facts at hand it has seemed worth while 

of them a definite record in order even at this late 
day to give Buchanan the credit for good work which has for 
a hundred years been denied him. 


$ 1 hae Sources or Bocwanan’s MATERIAL. 


Francis Buchanan (1762-1829) entered the services of the 
“Rast India some y in 1794 as surgeon in the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and in the next year began his exploratory and 
_ survey work on Boban sent on such a mission to the court of 

Ava. — the years 1796, 1797, and part of 1798 he was 

* ——— ukhipur and at Baruipur in the Ganges delta in 

Awa south-eastern Bengal where he began his work of describing 

> / the fishes of the . Later in 1798, he was employed by 

the Boar ude of srcasenste £9 sake a survey of the district 
: | th cient kingdom of Tripura. 

ceptional “ability: as a keen observer being recog- 

— ed to make various other surveys. At 

the quis) Wellesley he made in 1500 

rv My | and Malabar in southern 
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bar,” ete... 3 vols, London, 1807, 4°. During 1802-03 he 
spent 14 months in Nepal and later two years on its frontier, 
im sections lying among the head waters of the northern 
tributaries of the Ganges. The results of this survey were 
published as his ‘* Account of the Kingdom of Nepal.’ 
Edinburgh, LS19, 4°. 

In 1803 he was appointed surgeon to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Lord Wellesley, and during 1504 and 1805 had charge of 
the menagerie established by the latter at Barrackpur 15 miles 
north of Calcutta. Next Buchanan went to England with 
Wellesley late in 1805 but returned to India after a year's 
furlough. 

So successfal had been Buchanan’s work of making 
veneral surveys of the agriculture, arts, commerce, resources, 

- religion, manners. customs, natural history and antiquities of 
these countries, and so highly was his work approved by the 
authorities of the East India Company, that its Court of 
Directors, in 1806, authorized a statistical survey of Bengal 
by him. Specific orders were given him by Governor General 
Lord Minto in September 1807, and he at once began his 
work. His travels in Bengal occupied the remainder of 1807 
and the vears up to and including I18l4. He made minute 
surveys of Dinajpur, Rangpur, Puraniya, Bhagalpur, Behar 
and the city of Patna, Shahabad, and Gorakhpur, and even 
then covered only part of the Bengal Presidency. The total 
vost of this survey was £30,000. 

On each district noted above, Buchanan submitted lengthy 
reports accompanied by statistical tables, maps, and draw- 
ings. Included in these (as will be seen later) were extensive 
notes and drawings on the fishes and fisheries of Bengal. His 
notes filed 21 manuscript volumes of large size and in addi- 
tion there were 7 of statistical tables. 
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Tue Fare or Bucuwanan’s CoLtnetcricsxs, Notres 
ant) $Drawitnas., 


Buchanan took to England with him and presented to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company collections 
of plants and minerals, Indian drugs, various geographical 
notes and genealogical tables, notes ou natural History suab- 
jects. a few drawings, 900 Indian coins, and 20 Indian MSS. 
(Chambers). ‘hese we must presume were his own personal 
property or else were duplicates, for he wished to take from 
India aff his netes and drawings for deposit in the East India 
Company's museum since be considered this © the most prob- 
able means of rendering them useful to science." Objections, 
however, were made which frustrated thi< design. as we shall 
see later. 

In 1526. Buchanan published in the Transactions of the 
Roval Society of Edinburgh a paper giving with special refer- 
ence to his botanical collections a resumé of his journeyings 
in India. Of the transfer of his collections and drawings he 
save — — 


‘While preparing for the journey [to England), I was de- 
Prived by the Marquis of Hastings of all the botanical draw- 
ings which had been made under my inspection during my 
last stay in India [since 1805], otherwise they would have 
been deposited, with my other collections, in the Library of 
the India House. By this ill-judged act of authority, un- 
worthy of this Nobleman’s character. the drawings will 
probably be totally lost to the public. To me, as an indivi- 
dual, they were of no value, as I preserve no collection, and 

he as I have no occasion to convert them into money. In 
February, 1815, | embarked for Europe, anc in September 
presented my whole {personal 7] collections to the Court of 
Directors,”’ : 


As to the details of this matter, we find the following 
—* interesting data in the correspondence relating to this propos- 
ed transfer. In a communication (dated July 27, 1816) from 
Lae Dr. Hare (who seems to have been ad interim in charge of the 
sds Botanical Garden before Dr. Wallich took it over) to the Chief 
ss SSeoretary of the Indian Government, we read : 


J 5 J 


pee ette— from ..the Governor General [Lord Hastings] 
+ of the 5th ———— 1815, His here. it ap says: ‘by a letter 
from De. Bi appears that he pro- 
gs of animals and 
tout hier he was em- 
hanan states that 
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Court, the services for which Dr. Buchanan was employed 
and paid having specifically been the furnishing of Govern- 
ment with a knowledge of the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions of this country, delineations are essentially included in 
this service.*”’ 


Dr. Buchanan’s answer shows that permission to take the 
drawings to Europe had been asked for by him and granted 
by the Honourable Vice-President in Council, and now having 
been withdrawn by Lord Hastings. the President of the Court, 
he returned the drawings with the following statement — 


“ ..my object in requesting that 1 might be permitted to 
present the drawings to the Court of Directors, did not ori- 
ginate in a view of claiming the merit of making a present 
to the Company of its own property, but arose trom a con- 
viction that their being deposited in the collection at India 
House was the most probable means of rendering them use- 
ful to science. ”’ 


Let us now go into as careful and detailed a consideration 
as the data at hand will allow of the fate of Buchanan's other 
collections. (ie., those which were the property of the East 
India Company). First he states (1826) that his earlier botan- 
ical collections were from time to time sent to Sir Joseph 
Banks, to Dr. Roxburgh, to Sir J. E. Smith, and to Mr. A. B. 
Lambert. Notes of course went with them, while either the 

iginal notes or duplicates were generally if not always depos- 
i with the East India Company, either in Bengal or in 
London. Asto the fate of Buchanan's zoological collections, 
practically nothing is known. It will be remembered that he 
states that he kept no collections whatever. The interest of 
this article, of course, centres most in his fishes. These, in 
part at least, were certainly sent to England, for Giinther in 
volume III of the Catalogue of Fishes in the British Museum 
(p. iv of preface), in acknowledging receipt of-certain collec- 
tions says: ‘' 6. A Collection of Fishes from Bengal, believed to 
contain many typical specimens of Buchanan-Hamilton’s work, 





India House, but could find no records of the transfer of these 
fishes to it by Buchanan. 
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the persons elsewhere noted, others as we have seen were depos- 
ited by him in the India House, and still others were left in 
India. However, it is reasonably certain that all his notes 
and drawings existed in duplicate. These, after the fashion of 
notes made by many scientific men today, may possibly have 
consisted of rough notes and drawings made in the field and 
of more finished and permanent ones intended for preservation. 
» Atany rate there were duplicates made. 

We first learn of these in the preface to the volume on 
Dinajpur published along with“ Gleanings in Science’ by 
Herbert at Calcutta in 1833 (see this later). In the preface to 
this volume, which seems entirely unknown to all students of 
Buchanan’s work (including Hunter and Day), we read on 
p.vi of the preface that : 


‘The original records fof Buchanan's exploratory work in 
: Bengal], occupying twenty-five folio volumes in manuscript, 
were transmitted by the Indian Government to the Honour- 
able Court of Directors, a copy of the whole having been 
reviously made and deposited in the office of the Chief 
ecretary at Caleutta. Duplicates of [all] the drawings and 
maps, however, where unfortunately not preserved with the 
rest, probably from the difficulty at that time of getting 
them executed in India. It is a matter of surprise’ and re- 
gret that these valuable documents were not given to the 
public when stamped with the interest of originality and 
immediate applicability to the actual circumstances of the 
districts, and when they would have proved of great utility 
to the public officers of Government.” 


These volumes of manuscript notes and drawings seem to 


have been put in charge of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to be 


| published in its Journal as the successor and continuation of 
eh *« Gleanings in Science ,”’ in connection with which the Dinajpur 
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jcal subjects consisting of 5 species of Simiadae, and 1 
Ursus, 6 Cervidae, several Muridae, an lelneumon, a Hystrix, 
+ Caproidac, several Tortoises, 2 Flying Foxes, 2 Lacertae, 2 
Paradoxuri, and 285 birds. 
Summing up, McClelland says of these drawings—‘‘all of 
which, in addition to the fishes, are drawn in duplicate, thus 
amounting to about JOO drawings.’ In addition McClelland 
found that two quarto volumes of Buchanan's zoological * 
manuseripts (relating to these figures we may conjecture) had 
been retained in the Botanical Garden since 1815. Thus all 
this work was lost to the world and our author deprived of its 
credit, while other men were refiguring and redescribing these 
animals. 
Just here an apparent discrepancy may be cleared up. 
The preface of the 1833 Dinajpur volume refers to 25 volumes 
of Buchanan's manuscript transmitted to the Court of Direc- 
tor+-,a duplicate set being left with the Indian Government. 
Elsewhere in this paper reference is made to 21 folio manus- 
cript volumes plus 7 of statistics. Now McClelland speaks of 
2 manuscript volumes of fish drawings and of 2 other volumes 
of drawings of general zoological subjects, making 214+2+42= 
25 as stated in the Dinajpur volume. This seems to be in 
error, however, in saying that duplicates of all the 25 volumes 
were sent to England. For as we shall see later, not all the 
drawings in these 4 volumes had duplicates in England. 
Cantor (1849) says on the vexed subject of Buchanan's 
fish drawings: ‘* They consist of 144 coloured figures of fishes 
executed by native painters, and they form a portion of the 
series of Zoological Drawings which on Buchanan Hamilton's 
departure from India were deposited in the Library of the 
Honourable Company's Botanic Gardens, Calcutta.” 
, Cantor quotes Griffith (1843) that these drawings consisted * 
in 1843 of 144 fishes, 19 reptiles, 349 birds, and 36 quadrupeds. 
— Geiffith then adds, ‘For many of the originals, copies appear — 
to Wiave been substituted. There are in addition 18 folio — 
sheekts containing copies of some of the drawings of Fish are 
execated apparently in Dr. Wallich’s time. Of Birds, ete., — 
* * are also similar duplicate copies 22; and of unfinished 
thd unnamed 14.""! | ; 8 4. 
ay Next we hear of Buchanan's fish drawings in 1869 when — : 
Dr. Giinther says in a footnote on page 127 of the Zoological 
Record that“... those drawings exist in triplicate, one copy Ss Je) 
being in the British Museum where their free use is allowed,” ae ee 
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ment nor does he state where the third set may be found. 
Possibly the set in the British Museum (which seems to be in- 
complete) was that used by Buchanan in illustrating his 
‘Gangetic Fishes’, and was the third, the other sets being in 
India House and in Calevtta. . 

Cantor (1849) says in his preface (p. xi) that Valenciennes 
had through Horstield access to Buchanan's drawings in the 
Library of the East India House, London. However, on p. vi 
of the “‘avertissement’, of vol. IV of Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
we read that while Horsfield showed Valenciennes Finlayson’s 
drawings of Siamese fish in the East India House, Gray showed 
him in the Hardwicke Collection the Buchanan draw ings of 
fishes described but not figured in the ‘Gangetic Fishes.’ 

Por the major part of our knowledge of the fate of Bucha- 
nan’s scientific remains we are indebted to the initiative of 
Francis Day. In 1871 he examined the folio volumes of draw- 
ings and manuscripts of Dr. Buchanan on deposit in the li- 
brary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. In two of 
these he found *’ one hundred and forty-nine original coloured 
delineations of fish and forty-five copies.*” And he quotes 
McClelland (who knew Buchanan's writing well) that on the 
former ‘‘ the specific names in Dr. Buchanan’s handwriting 
[are] marked under the figures, so as to leave no doubt or 
difficulty in referring them to corresponding descriptions in the 
‘Gangetic Fishes.'"" MoClelland, it will be recalled, in refer- 
ring to these, says that he also found 2 quarto volumes of 
manuscripts, but Day, hawever, makes no mention of these. 


Uses MADE OF BucCHANAN’S DATA. 
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Lukhipur and Baruipur in 1796-1800, he had drawings made 
of the fishes. Chaudhuri (1918) quotes a letter from Bucha- 
nan to Roxburgh dated Nov, 30, 1797 :—'' I have given my 
old painter a gold mohara month and have him employed on 
fishes *’ Later, while in charge of the menagerie at Barrackpur 
in !804-05, he continued his researches and had drawings 
made—presumably at his own expense (Chaudhuri). 

Whether Buchanan had had drawings made for every 
species of fish studied in Bengal is a matter of conjecture. But 
he certainly had great numbers made and it is equally certain 
that. while he made use of some, he did not have access to all. 
Of this we have his own testimony. On pages 315-316 of his 
“ Fishes of the Ganges"’ in speaking of Cyprinus ttius, he 
says:—‘*in the north-east parts of Bengal, [ saw another fish 
called by the same [native] names, and procured a drawing, 
now in the possession of the Bengal Government . . . therefore 
until I recover the drawings I cannot give the fish a specific 
character.*’ As further evidence of the fact that he was 
not permitted to use all his drawings, it may be stated that 

- while he described SO species of the family Cyprinidae, he only 
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1816 (vol. 12). Also there is a short paper by Buchanan him- 
selfiin “ Gleanings in Science, '’ 1832, vol. iii, pp. 1-8. The 
first extensive use, however, was by Hamilton, as noted next. 

In 1820, Walter Hamilton published at London his *‘ Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical Description of Hin- 
dostan and the Adjacent Countries "" in 2 vols. 4°. In this 
work of solid worth, Hamilton says that his purpose was to re- 
cluee the geography, etc. of Hindostan to a more definite and 
systematic form than had been done before. On page x of 
his preface in bis vol. | he says that he has drawn almost 
exclusively on the manuscript records deposited at the India 
Board, and very largely upon Bucbanan’s 25 manuscript folio 
volumes in which he found the latter's task *‘ executed with 
such singular ability and suceess.”’ that he greatly regretted 
that it was not immediately published since Buchanan's report 
were ** models for future investigations of a similar nature.” 
Throughout his work he constantly quotes our author, giving 
him the fullest credit. However, the data printed on fish and 
fisheries is very abbreviated and of little value. 

During the vears 1830-34 John Edward Gray brought 
out in London in 2 large folio volumes “* Illustrations of Indian 
Zoology ; Chietiy selected from the Collection of Major-Gene- 
ral Hardwicke, "* consisting of 202 coloured plates without any 
text or even preface. Among the other animals portrayed 
are 10 turtles and one Paradoxurus, all drawn or lithographed 
(with one exception) by Waterhouse Hawkins, and labelled 
** From Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's Drawings, India’ In addi- 
tion there are 77 species of fishes shown in 137 figures (see 
eres above of two figures to a fish) without any indica- 
tion of their origin. However, McClelland in his * Indian 
Cyprinidae ."' made a careful comparison of these figures with 
those found in the library of the Caleutta Botanical Garden 
and found that 2 species in 37 figures were copies of Bucha- 
nan’s figures on deposit there—all of which I have verified by 
comparing the ‘ Illustrations” and Day's list to be referred to 
later. And these drawings were used without giving Bucha- 
nan a word of recognition. On this point, Day in the — 
24 e 
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the Caloutta manuscript collection over which Buchanan had 
no control, 

Concerning these unacknowledged or “ pirated "’ figures 
of Hardwicke’s, McClelland notes that the colours are exagger- 
ated in some cases, wrongly shown in others, omitted in still 
others, while Buchanan's erroneous names are retained in some 
eases and names and drawings changed (criss-crossed) in others, 
and finally remarks are added lacking in the original draw- 
ings. 
The next work to contain Buchanan's material is curiously 
enough an almost unknown book bearing his own name, a 

work of which both Day and McClelland make no mention al- 
though it was published in Calcutta. This is ‘* A Geographi- 
cal Statistical, and Historical Description of the -District or 
Zila, of Dinajpur, in the Province, or Soubah of Bengal. By 
Dr. Francis Buchanan's Buchanan (Hamilton), Caleutta, 1833." 
8°. This, which is a verbatim copy of Buchanan's report on 
Dinajpur, was published posthumously with the issues of the 
** Gleanings in Science.” 

This publication was arranged for by Capt. J. D. Herbert, 
editor of the “ Gleanings,”’ with a view to securing circulation 
free of postage in the territories of the East India Company 
for his journal, the quid pro que to the Company being found 
in the stipulation that he published from time to time * valu- 
able public documents having reference to public utility.” This 
was done to the extent of completing the report on Dinajpur 
but without any illustrations. The copy supplied was appar- 
ently a duplicate one. for in the preface to vol. I of the 
* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” (1832) (the ape 
cessor of the “ Gleaninys"’) it is stated that’ the drawings 
alluded to [as not yet published] are in possession of the +> 
Honourable Court of Directors, along with the original manus 
eript.”” In the preface to the Dinajpur volume it is stated 
that the types were set up from the duplicate manuscript — 

text, and that the references to the figures as set by Buchanan 
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Just here it must be explained why this publication was 
not continued. In 1832 the ‘‘ Gleanings in Science’ had its 
name changed into “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” 
under the editorship of James Prinsep, although the Asiatic 
Society wae in no Wise responsible for it. In the preface to 
volume 11 of the Journal we learn that a second volume of 
Buchanan's notes was begun and 50 pages and 3 plates printed, 
and that the Government had placed in the editors hands 
the remaining volumes of Buchanan’s manuscripts with © an 
intimation of its desire that the printing of these records 
should be continued."" However, a notice from Government. 
dated December 2, 1833, was later received, withdrawing the 
free-of-postage privilege atter June | following, but giving no 
explanation whatever. ‘This seems to have put an end to the 
printing—at least I have not been able to find that anything 
further was done. Such are the vagaries of Government. 

Chronologically, next in order, we find Buchanan's mater- 
ial utilized by Montgmery Martin in the preparation of bis 
three volume work entitled ©“ The History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Statistics of Eastern India; comprising the die— 
tricts of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagulpoor. Goruckpoor, Dinajpoor. 
Puraniya, Rungpoor and Assam,..Collected from original 
Documents at the East India House, London, 15355 "" The 
original documents were mainly Buchanan's manuscripts. 
These were examined by Martin and found to be so valuable 
that he sought permission to place them before the British 
public. Vhis granted, he prepared his book directly from the 
manuscripts, making no change in the arrangement of the 
surveys, reproducing some of Buchanan's original drawings, 
and in large part retaining Buchanan's very language. Ihave 
compared the Dinajpur section with Buchanan's Dinajpur 
book of 1833, and find it an almost verbatim copy. W hile 
Martin gives Buchanan the fullest credit, the book ts so nearly 

* an exact reproduction of Buchanan's work, that its title 
— should, in my judgment, read “ The History, Antiquities, ete., 
: of the Districts of Behar, etc.! by Francis Buchanan edited 
| by R. Montgomery Martin.” Here again, however, the fishes 
and fisheries are so briefly referred to as to make the reference 
ss Of ne value. , ; 
Phe next mar to utilize Buchanan's material was Me- 
- ———s«s Gileland in the preparation of his ‘* Indian Cyprinidae ™ (1839). 











| for about three vears and at times almost in 
: fy the unfigured Cyprinidae in the ~ Gangetic 
y snecceed Furthermore, he hac had two 
made of these Cypri- 
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fullest credit, his name appearing on every plate which 
includes one of his figures. 

Not only had Buchanan been unable to make use of these 
figures in his ‘ Gangetic Fishes, but for 22 vears they had lain 
hidden and McClelland had gone to the time, trouble and 
expense of identifying Bochanan’s unfigured Cyprinidae (which 
would have been made easy by the use of the figures) and had 
also had these refigured. One hardly knows how to charac- 
terize so culpable a situation. 

Just here is the place chronologically to clear up a long 
obscure point, namely when were these drawings and notes 
transferred from the Library of the Botanic Garden to that of 
the Asiatic Society. For a long time I thought that this had 
been done when the manuscripts were put into the hands of 
Herbert and of Prinsep for publication, but this was negatived 
by MeClelland’s statement that in 1538 he saw the drawings at 
the Botanic Garden. However, the matter is cleared up on the 
anthority of Cantor who says that ** Mr. [Wm.] Griffith while 
superintending the Botanic Gardens transferred these drawings 
to the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bengal,” in 1842 or 18436. 

Day has done more than any one man to make use of 
Buchanan's literary remains. In 1871 he examined the draw- 
ings in the Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, with the 
following results. 

He listed by number the drawings in the volume marked 
IV and gave the unpublished names written on them by 
Buchanan. He then went to the great trouble of identifying 
them according to the determinations of species in the “* Fishes 
of the Ganges,’’ and the * Catalogue of Fishes in the British 
Museum.’ Next he identified these drawings with the publish- 
ed figures in the ‘Gangetic Fishes,’ in Hardwicke’s ‘I}lustra- 

tions,’ and in MeClelland’s ‘Cyprinidw.’ And lastly he added 
— — f his own to the list in the article, while on the 
drawings themselves he placed the numbers used in his list. — 
There are 146 (not 144 or 149 or 150) figures in his list, of > SS 
| os. 70 and 71 are duplicates of No, 64, Mugil b » OD — 
escribed form. In passing it may be remarked that No.128 a) 
Cyprinus titiune, to which Buchanan refers on page SIT of the- awe 
Fishes as being in possession of the Bengal Govern- 
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Cyprinidae out of 52 found ; this leaves 53 figures as yet remain- 
ing unpublished anywhere. 

In another volume Day found 48 drawings of fishes, all of 
which are duplicates of the preceding except 4 One of these 
has been reproduced in the Hardwicke volume, one is a dupli- 
cate of which the original has been lost, and only one of the 
four has had the fish described in the ‘Ganges Fishes.” The 
duplicate, of which the original is lost. was reproduced as to 
its head and dorsal fin by Giinther in 1872, and the same 
ichthyologist in IS71L had reproduced the figure of Cyprinus 
hatu, No 114 of Day's list above. 

As has probably been noted, there are some discrepancies 
in the counts of these drawings. McClelland says that there 
were 150 sent him by Dr. Wallich. Day (1871) reports first of 
149 drawings and 45 copies in 2 manuscript volumes, but he 
lists 146 in vol. IV and 48 in vol. I, and later says: ** This 
volume IV contains 50 coloured illustrations of fish.” Again 
(IS77) Day speaks of four volumes of drawings which were 
never transmitted to England and notes that two of these 
contained 140 drawings and 45 copies. Day's 149 drawings 
plus 45 copies equal 194 numbers. Analvsed, there are 146 
originals in one volume plus 3 originals and 45 copies, in 
another volume, altogether amounting to 194 pieces. 

- In 1873 Day announced * that the long missing papers of 
Dr. Buchanan on natural history have at last been discovered, 
and that I have been permitted to take copies of those relating 
to the ichthyology of Bengal.”’ These were the 28 manuscript 
volumes taken to England in 1816 and brought back to India in 
1873, as we shall see Inter. He then published (1875) a note 

* based on these manuscripts, correcting a number of errors in 
in the ‘* Fishes of the Ganges.’’ The great pity is that for nearly 
GO years these notes and drawings had been hidden in govern- 
ment archives to the great loss of credit for Buchanan and of 
valuable data for ichthyology. 

For the final knowledge and use of the large amount of 
data collected by Buchanan in his Bengal survey we are indebt- 











iY ;-. ed to Hunter and through him Day. In 1869, Dr. Wilham 
—* Witson Hunter, having been made Director-Creneral of Statis- 
fr -  —s- ties to the Government of India, was directed by the Crovernor- 


-—s General of India to prepare a statistical account of Bengal. 
«fn preparation for this work he carried back to India with him 
ae the 28S manuscript volumes of Buchanan's notes elsewhere re- 
ferred to. ‘The magnificent outcome of Hunter's work was the 
_—ss« BH-volume “ Statistical Account of Bengal,’’ London, L875—1877. 
Tn preparing this, Buchanan’s work was constantly used against 
' Tate » check the rress af 60 years in those parts of India 
_ whieh he surveyed in 4. These manuscripts brought 
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to Day in 1873 with the request 


how the fresh-water fisher- 
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165 Were carried on in the car)y1800'sas well as how the coloured 
figures in the Calcutta \collection were referred to. This Day 
did with alacrity and at once published (1873) « preliminary 
report, saving in part: “I was quite unprepared to discover 
that his manuscript notes on fishes, which have now lain 
upwards of GO years in the Government Archives, contain 
many remarks and much information not existing in his work 
» ([ie., the ‘Gangetic Fishes’ ]. These papers, in fact, form the 
key to the unpublished drawings, and several errors in the 
* Fishes of the Ganges ' may now be corrected from the author's 
own notes.”’ 
Later (I1S77) Day published (with suitable introductory 
“and concluding sections) tn verbatim form Buchanan's “ Fish 
and Fisheries of Dinajpur"’ with 64 species, Rangpur with 126 
species, Purniah with 134, Bhagalpur with 76, Behar and 
Patna with 62, Shahabad with no list! and Gorakhpur and 
North-West Provinces with 79: a total of 541 species listed, 
many of which are of course duplicates (identical species). 
Buchanan gives for these fishes the native name followed in 
some cases by the scientific name transliterated into French, 
as ‘* Vagari, Pimelode.”’ To these he frequently adds notes as 
to the habits, properties, identity with fish found in other 
districts, or other data relating to the tishes. In a series of ae 
footnotes Day identifies each fish with the corresponding one in an SS 
the ** Fishes of the Ganges and in the unpublished manuscript * 
drawings which he found in Calcutta. Occasionally he adds 
notes of his own, but these are always set in the footnotes. 
Thus the greatest student of Indian fishes has sought to 


give due credit to the pioneer student of its fresh-water piscine — 
fauna, a credit denied him for nearly two-thirds of a century, Ay 
to the great loss of Indian ichthyology. It should be noted in = 


passing that Day found in 1877 that a number of drawings seen 
by McClelland in 1838 had disappeared and that others had been 
damaged by termites. It would bea valuable contribution to J 


the history of Indian ichthyology if some of the able students el: 
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of this science in Caleutta would see if these drawings ave still —— 
‘in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, would inspect 
them and would publish the facts. Thus possibly there might 2 
ss be «cleared up the discrepancies in the count of the volumes of — 
Manuscript and of the number of drawings, as well asof the 
———s Matter of the handwritten names on the margins of the latter— — * 
‘gad to be Buchanan's by McClelland (1839), but stated forsome = re 
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With regard to the grievous wrong done to both Buchanan 
and Ichthyology by the long withholding of the scientific results 
of his exploration of the Bengal presidency, I cannot do better 
than quote McClelland (1839) who with a very exact knowledge 
of the situation wrote as follows — 

** Had such an injury to the advancement of information resulted 
from at oversight in an ordinary public office, the circumstance would 
excite less surprise; but that the works of a naturalist should be so treated 
in a public Institution expressly intended for the promotion of science, i« 
ao unaccountable to me, that I cannot presume to express an opinion on 
the subject. But as the case stands, perhaps the best remedy that can 
now be applied in justice to Buchanan, as well as to others who are atill 
engaged in scientific pursuits, would be to give a complete edition of his 
inbours, botanical and zoological, to the public: at the earne time it ie 
right to «ay that no atonement can now make amends for the injury that 
haw been inflicted on Buchanan as « naturalist, or for the time that has 
been lost in allowing others to go over unnecesearily the ground which he 
investigated, instead of beginning where he lefp off." . 
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16. The Adhesive Apparatus on the Toes of certain 
Geckos and Tree-frogs, 


By Sunper Lat Hora, D.Sc., Officiating Superintendent. 
Zoclogical Survey of India. 


(Communicated with the permission of Director, Zoological Survey 
ef India.) 


While recently engaged in the study of the adhesive 
apparatus of the fish and tadpoles of mountain torrents and 
of the mechanism of adhesion of the cephalic dise of Echeneci« 
or its allies Remora, 1 noticed great similarity in outward 
form between the digital discs of our common house Gecko 
(Hemidactylus flaviviridis) and the so-called ‘‘ sucker” of the 
“ sucking-fish.”" After going through the literature IT found 
that the adhesive pads of Geckos have received sufficient 
attention and that various theories have been advanced to 
account for the property of adhesion possessed by them. 
With a view to study the validity of the various theories, 
I have made observations on living and freshly-killed Geckos. 
The minute structure of their adhesive pads has been 

_thoroughly studied from earlier accounts and from specially 
. red preparations in order to elucidate the same problem. 


— he finger-dises of the tree-frogs have also been similarly 
. examined and a note on their probable mechanism is given 

_ towards the end of this paper. 

Fe a *. _ tam greatly indebted to my colleague, Dr. Baini Prashad 
- for translating certain papers in German into English for me. 
* Dr. N. Annandale has gone througu the manuscript with me, 
for which my best thanks are due to him. 






Before passing on to the observations on the mechanism 
of the finger-pads of Geckos, 1 propose to give a short account 
_ of the structure, both macroscopic and microscopic, of these 
ee -organs., For a detailed account of the same reference inay be 
made to W.J. Schmidt's' paper on the integument of the 
Gece os. In the same place will also be found all earlier 
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arrangement to the scales. on the under surface of the corres- 
ponding digit. At the end of each finger there is a strong, 
recurved claw. The arrangement of the lamellae and the 
shape of the adhesive pads is different in different genera 
of Geeckos' but the main feature, e.g. the ridge-and-groove 
pattern appears to be shared by all of them, or at any rate by 
all of those genera in which an adhesive apparatus is present 
on the digits. From the histological account of the disc 
published so far it appears that the minute structure of 
the lamellae is more or less similar in almost all Geckos. Ina 
transverse section each lamella is found to consist of four 
chief elements from outside inwards, (1) a horny layer beset 
with innumerable, branching, setose processes and resting 
on, (2) a layer of few tiers of elongated horny cells, (3) the 
third element consists of large rectangular cells, with deve- . 
loping setose processes in the outermost layer. These are the 
mother-cells of the setose processes of succeeding generations, 
(4) the last layer is the stratum malpighii. The outermost 
layer bearing setoze processes is periodically cast off and 
even in the laboratory it can easily be removed with a needle. 
The vacuum theory of the adhesive action of the pads of 
Geckos held sway till 1902 and it was commonly believed that 
“emall and numerous vacua’ were produced in between 
the lamellae. The explanation, as can readily be seen, was 
similar to that advanced for the adhesive property of the 
cephalic dise of Echenets or its allies. In the case of the fish 
the raising of the usually recumbent lamellae was attributed to 
the muscular action on the part of the animal, but in Geckos 
the creation of a series of vacua is accounted for by Gadow* 
4 in the following manner: “ The pressing down of the foot 
upon a smooth surface causes the lamellae to spread asunder 
and to drive out the air; partial retraction lets them return 
to their original position by virtue of their elasticity ; and 


roduced.”’ The same author has, however, 
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he had no alternative suggestions to make to account for 
the adhesive action of the foot of the Gecko. 

Kunitzky 'in 1903 after dealing with the anatomy of the 
pads of MPiychozoon homalocephalus pointed out two possibilities 
regarding the function of these pads, (1) the vacuum theory, 
which he himself dismissed with the remark that when after 
being pressed flat on the opposing surface the lamellae were 
raised again, there was no mechanism to prevent air from 
going in again, (2) the pressing of the lamellae against the 
opposing surface in such a way that the whole of the air 
was pressed out from between the lamellae ”~ Under these 

; circumstances according to the author the pad would stick 
by the sheer force of the atmospheric pressure. He has 
further described an elaborate mechanism by which the air 
between the lamellae could be pressed out. According to him 
a number of blood spaces found below the cutis and communt- 
cating with one another performed this function by regulating 
the flow of blood in them. When blood flows into them, they 
become distended and press the grooves on the pad so that 
the whole of the pad becomes even and smooth and the air 
is pressed ont. On the other hand when blood flows out 
of them, the irregularities appear again on the under suriace 
of the pad and arr is thus let in. The author has, however, 
attributed a portion of this action to a muscular effort on 
the part of the animal. 

In 1904, H R. Schmidt* also doubted the vacuum theory 
and suggested that adhesion was brought about by the electri. 
fication of the setose processes when the pad rubbed against 
an opposing surface. Unfortunately I have not been able 
to consult his paper, but from its short synopsis as given 
by W. J. Schmidt (loc. cit.) I have been able to follow his 
chief arguments. The short synopsis runs: ‘* H. R. Schmidt 
sieht das wirksame Priuzip der Anheftung in den Borsten 
selbst. Da eine Wirkung des luftverdiinnten Raumes auszu- 

ie schliessen ist, bleibt ihm nur die Annahme, dass bei der innigen 
Baoeruhrung der Tausende von Kleinen Endflachen der Borsten 
ss mit der Unterlage ebenso viele elektrische Doppelflichen 
gebildet werdern, auf welche letzten Endes das Haften der 








Zehen zuriickzufahren wiire.” W. J. Schmidt (loc. evt., 1913) 
after alluding to the views of the previous authors concludes 
that the true significance of the action of the pads of the 
Geckos still awaits solution. 








7 propose to give here a brief account of my own ob- 
rvations on both living and freshly killed specimens of 
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Hemidactylus flaviviridis. lt may, however, be pointed out that 
some of these are mere repetitions ef those already made by 
Weittlaner (loc. cit.). ‘Towards the end I will discuss the 
various theories of adhesion in the light of my observations 
and will conelude by pointing out my own views on the 
subject. The observations on living specimens were made 
by keeping the animal in a glass dish with a smooth glass 
cover on it. A portion of the cover was occasionally lifted to 
renew the air inside the dish. 


My obseryations are as follows :— 

(1) It was observed that the Gecko could conveniently 
stick to a smooth, vertical surface. When in motion on such 
a surface the whole of the weight of the body was supported by 
the digital discs, but when at rest. the limbs were stretched 
outwards and the belly was pressed against the opposing 
surface. Under these circumstances, it so appeared, that 
a part of the weight of the animal was supported by the belly. 

(2) It was found that the adult Gecko could not hang 
from a perfectly smooth surface back downwards. A young 
individual about 30 mm. in length without the tail was, 
however, able to suspend itself back downwards from a smooth 
surface In this condition its belly was pressed against the 
mooth surface and its limbs were stretched considerably 
outwards. It was found on irritating this voung animal that 
it was not able to move about freely in this position since 
almost every attempt at movement on the part of the animal 
resulted in a fall. 

(3) The above experiments were repeated by substitutin 


a piece of blotting paper for the glass cover and it was found 


that both adalt and young Geckos were able to move about 
freely along the rough surface of the paper back downwards. 
(4) The claws from all the fingers were removed from 
a living Gecko and it was then subjected to the above des- 
cribed experiments. The behaviour of the animal against 
smooth surface was similar to that described in | and 2, but 


against rough surfaces, such as a piece of blotting paper, 


was not able to climb up even a vertical rough surface. 
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was lifted vertically upwards or was drawn forwards very 
little adhesive power was apparent in these structures. 

(8) A dead Gecko with all ite claws removed could be 
made to adhere to a vertical, smooth surface even with 
the help of the digital discs of one foot. But when the 
cuticular layer bearing setose processes was removed from the 
lamellae of a foot, it lost its adhesive properties to a very great 
extent. 

Even from a cursory perusal of the above observations 
it is clear that in the foot of the Gecko there are two distinct 
types of clinging organs, (1) the claws are functional when 
the animal progresses or hangs from a rough surface, and 
(2) the digital pads help the animal in climbing emooth vertical 
surfaces. ‘lhe fact that a Gecko with all its claws removed 
can run up a smooth vertical surface just as easily and 
efficiently as with the claws, and that the same animal cannot 
climb up a brick wall clearly proves my contention. The 
grasping power of the claws is too well known among lizards 
to need any discussion here. It is with the action and 
function of the pads that we are chiefly concerned. It may, 
however, be pointed out that both types of clinging organs 
found on the foot of the Gecko are in constant use, but the 
relative efficiency and usefulness of each depends upon the 
nature of the opposing surface. It follows from the above 
argument that when a Gecko sticks to «a surface which is 
neither very rough nor very smooth both types of clinging 
organs are equally in evidence. 

Before passing on to the discussion of various theories 
regarding the mechanism of the digital pads of Geckos, I think 
it proper to explain here a marvellous feat of our house Gecko 
which has given an erroneous idea of the suction theory of 
the pads. -It is known that a Geckocan run along an apparently 








: smooth, white-washed ceiling back downwards, but such a 
+ ®) ceiling is not really so smooth as a piece of glass is. it 15 
ee clear from the above observations that such a feat is only 
deo i Se ossible against a comparatively rough surface and that im 
Goes tte asap claws on the feet of the lizard are the 
~~ ehief organs of adhesion. But in spite of all this the feat 


ss seems to be fairly risky on the part of the animal. Ib is a 
7 matter of every day experience in tropical countries that 
os often fall from the ceiling on to the floor or table. 
pears, however, that the Geckos are amply provided 
No sooner does a house-lizard 
apparently 
when climb- 
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(1) The suction theory has been very ably negatived by 
Dr. Weitlaner. He has clearly shown by his experiments 
(such as placing long threads between the lamellae to avoid the 
creation of vacua and subjecting tho animal to a vacuum, and 
finding in both instances that the pads acted efficiently as 
in normal circumstances) that a vacuum or a series of vacua 
have little to do with the adhesive property of the pads, 
Moreover, the facts that a dead animal (freshly killed) can be 
made to stick to a smooth vertical surface and that a wet 
surface renders the pad relatively inefficient, also point to the 
same conclusion. As has been demonstrated by Kunitzky 
there is no definite structure in the lamellar pads which 
could prevent air from entering between the lamellae when 
they were raised after having been pressed flat against an 
opposing surface, 

.2) The adpression theory of Kunitzky, which chiefly 
rests on the action of certain blood spaces, is directly nega- 
tived by the fact that a dead animal in which these blood 
changes are not conceivable, can be made to stick against 
a smooth vertical surface. The structure of the d clearly 
shows that the deep grooves between the lamellae cannot 
easily be filled up by the distension of internal blood spaces. 
It can, moreover, be readily seen in the foot of a Geeko 
clinging ‘to a vertical glass surface that the grooves between 
the lamellae are open at both ends and that they are fairly 
deep and spacious. 

(3) H. R. Schmidt's theory of the electrification of the 
setose processes by rubbing against an opposing surface 15 
rather imaginary than practical and does not bear close 
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upon two chief factors the coefficient of friction aud pressure. 
The coefficient of friction, as is apparent, is very high in the 
foot pads of Geckos, and, therefore, a slight pressure on the 
pads results in a very high value of friction. hen an animal 
adheres to a vertical surface the weight of the animal itself 
causes pressure on the pads and makes them efficient. On the 
other hand, when a Gecko is made to hang back downwards 
from a smooth surface, the pressure is negative, and hence the 
Gecko falls down. In « case where the limbs are stretched 
outwards, the weight of the body instead of pulling the pads 
directly downwards causes them to slip along the smooth surface 
for a short distance before exerting a vertical pressure on them. 
It is due to this fact that an animal can hang from a smooth 
surface when its limbs are stretched outwards. The pressing 
of.the belly against the opposing surfaee is directly correlated 
with the position of the limbs, and is probably an additional 
advantage, since its scaly surface must help in increasing 
friction. Advantage may “also be taken of atmospheric 
pressure by adpression. 

Observation 7 clearly shows that the digital pads are 
merely frictional devices. 

The digital-pads of the house-lizard are in certain 
respects more highly specialized than either the thoracic 
apparatus of the fish of mountain torrents or the cephalic disc 
of Echeneis. Whereas in the fish the resulting friction under 
the pad is greatly enhanced by the pressure exerted by the 
flow of water, in the Gecko there is no such external aid. In 
short, in fishes both the coefficient of friction and the 
pressure play an almost equal part in the production of the 
necessary amount of friction, whereas in the house lizare 
the friction chiefly depends upon a very high coefficient of 





friction. 
pues The finger discs of Hyla and of such KRanid genera as 
ae Rhacophorus and Ixalus consist of thick, cushion-like, almost 
a = rounded or elliptical pads of skin on the extremities of the 
: in Gadow (loc. cit., p. 187) has pointed out that the disc 
“js furnished with unstriped, smooth muscular fibres, the 










—s' sontraction of which produces one or more longitudinal 
_———s furrows on the under side.” It is clear from this that ander 
‘musenlar action the plain finger disc is converted into « 
idge-and-groove type of adhesive apporatus, the efficiency 
tion device has been explained in severat 
A transverse section 
pe that the 
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the disc and the presence of these spines account for the 
adhesive action of the finger pads of the tree-frogs. 

Gadow writes, ‘‘ Various suggestions have been made to 
explain the function of these discs. Suction, adhesion, and 
glueing-on have been resorted to. Suction, through produc- 
tion of vacuum, is quite imaginary and does not exist.’ 
According to this author the functioning of the discs depends 
upon adhesion, which, he says, is greatly enhanced by «a 
sticky secretion from the glands of the animal. He further 
observes that “‘ tree-frogs, when hopping on to a vertical 
plane of clean glass, slide down a little probably until the 
secretion stiffens, or dries into greater consistency. After 
a few days I find ‘the glass-walls of their recently cleaned cage 
quite dirty, covered everywhere with their finger marks.”” I 
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fingers with their own excreta or other substances and deposit 
this extraneous matter on the glass walls. 

In any case the observations made by Gadow do not 
exclusively prove that the adhesion of the finger di#es of the 
tree-frogs is due to the secretion of a sticky substance in 
the pad itself. There is moreover, no statement to the effect 
that the tree-frogs have been observed to exert any special 
effort in pulling their feet free when they Jump away from a 
surface to which they have been adhering, as would be neces- 


sary if they were tightly glued to the surface by their 
finger-discs. 


A somewhat similar phenomenon is illustrated by the 
heel-pads found in the nestling of certain birds which are 
reared in holes on the bare ground or in hollow trunks. ** In 
moving about the nest-hole, particularly when wishing to 
move to the edge of the cavity the young bird does not use 
the toes, but pushes itself forwards by means of the rough 
surface of this heel-pad.’"' The heel-pads of birds are formed 
by the modification of skin, which is greatly thickened and 
‘* which is studded with obtusely conical tubercles.” I beliewe 
that the nature of these pads will ultimately be found to be 
directly correlated with the type of nest which various species 
of birds select for their nestlings. I quote below from 
Mr. Chasen's aceount of the heel-pads of certain Malaysian 
birds which entirely confirms my views regarding the action of 
adhesive ds of Geckos and certain fishes. He writes: 
“«Seth-Smith in recording the presence of well-developed pads 
— in a young Toucanet (/’teroglossus aricari) remarks that the 
—s« funtion is doubtless to enable the bird to climb up the side 
x the hollow eavity in a tree in which it is hatched, the pads 
oorm ing, as itt Were, a second set of claws. The theory is sup- 
3— ported by the fact that young parrots which have no well- 
eho tubercular pads are stated to use their beaks when 
- moving about in their nest.”’* 











— — — — — ——_ 





0un ther, Jdis, p. 411 (1890). 
—  # Chasen, — — Branch Roy. As. Soc., I, p. 23% (1923). 





17. Observations on the breeding of some Common Birds 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. 


By Sarva Cuurn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


In this — I propose to record my observations on a few 
nests of four of our commoner birds discovered during February 
and March 1924 in the neighbourhood of Calcutta in the 
district of Twenty-four Parganas. These observations would 

show that the birds breed very much earlier than what is stated 
in the writing of accepted authorities. 


— * Oriolus tuteolus luteolus (Linn.). 


In my wanderings for birds’ nests I did not count on find- 
ing any nest of the black-headed Oriole in the month of March, 
for ornithological books do not indicate that month as its 
breeding season. In fact such ideas are scouted as unbeliev- 
able. In Hume’s ‘“‘ Nests and Eggs” (Oates edition, Vol. 1, 
p. 360) a note is quoted from Buchanan Hamilton who says 
that this species ‘“‘ builds a very rude nest. *** *** 
In March I found a nest with the young untledged  Regard- 

ing this note Hume adds: *' I confess that I believe this to 
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neatness and compact finish which some people generally 
associate with the handiwork of this species and about which 
Hume was so positive. Though the characteristic ingenuity is 
there, both the nests lack finish and are rather clumsy. 

The first nest was discovered on the 9th March with three 
newly-hatched chicks. Taking into consideration the period of 
incubation and the time taken to construct the nest, we may 
safely presume that the building operations commenced very 
likely in the middle of February and other preliminaries, e.g 
courtship etc. took place earlier still. 

The second nest which I brought away on the 36th, was 
found to contain, on the 27th, three fledgelings. The eggs of 
this nest must have been Jaid in the first week of March and the 
nest building operations, etc. must have taken place towards 
the end of February. 

In the Jé6rs of 1894, p. 46, we have a contribution from P. W. 
Munn, “On the Birds of the Calcutta District’, in which he 
speaks of having *“‘ shot a young of O. mélanocephalu® on 
April 13th,’ but as to the bird’s breeding season he writes— 
"They usually have eggs at the beginning of May and June.”’ 
These cases of mine, therefore, would be the earliest records of 
the breeding of O. 1. luteolus. | 

[ paid occasional visits to Debandipur to take photo- 
graphs of the above noted first nest. During such a visit on 
the 23rd I found that one chick had disappeared and the other 





two had left the nest, which I brought away with the young 


ones. This nest was placed in the fork of a branch of a mango 
tree at a height of about 20 feet from the ground. It was 
attached to the two branches with fine scalings of barks. 
cotton and fibres. Grass stems, very thin flexible tendrils of 
—— and fibres formed the inner lining with one or two 
* | 
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Dicrurus macrocercus macrocercus (Viell.). 


On the 1lith of March, while photographing the nest of the 
Oriole above referred to, squeakings from a neighbouring 
mango tree attracted my attention and, to my surprise, I found 
that the noise came from the nest of a Black Drongo or the 
common King-Crow with four perfectly hale and hearty chicks 
clamouring for rations. This also was another sucprise for 
me because T—and I do not think any other Ornithologist— 
could have dreamt of finding a nest of this bird at «o early a 
date. This is what Hume says about the breeding season of 
this bird — 

“ A few eggs may be found towards the close of April, and 
again during the first week of August, but May, June and July 
are the months.” (Oates in Hume's Nests and Eqga, 2nd 
Edition. Vol. I. p. 198.) Munn, in the article above referred to 
writes, **‘ It breeds during the end of April and in May.” 

Considering that on the 16th March there were four young. 
the nest was very probably built at the end of February, 
and the preliminaries to nesting, e.g. courtship, ete. must 
have taken place earlier, This instance, therefore, is certainly 
unusually early. 

On the 21st and 23rd March IT went to the locality again 
to photograph the birds. By this time the voungsters were 
quite grown up and had come out of the nest. I took their 
photographs In the evening when I was preparing to return 
l noticed the mother bird feeding the young. They allowed 
me to approach within a few feet of them, As my film-supply 
was exhausted I was unfortunately unable to photograph this 
interesting and hitherto unphotographed scene. | brought 
away the deserted nest. 

The nest was placed in the angle of the fork of an outer 
branch, strongly attached to the branches on three sides with 
thin pieces of bark, fibres and cobwebs which composed also 

- the exterior of the nest. The interior had a few pieces of very 

thin scalings from plantain trees and fine fibres of palm or 

"hel eocoanut leaves. It is a very neat, well-made and compact 

ss nest. The egg-cup is smaller and shallower than that of the 
AP above described nest, viz. of O. 1. luteolus. But peculiarly 
. enough though the Oriole is noted for its architectural perfec - 

Sie) tian, it was found that the King-crow’s nest was neater and 


 @leaner than that of the Oriole. 
ss" Phe following are the measurements of the nest :-— 


_—C#§G reattest diameter, from one branch of the 
aie a. ee LOF — was attached, to another i inches. 
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On 30th March I discovered another nest of this bird in 
the vicinity of Sodepur. The nest seemed to have been 
recently completed. It would appear therefore, that this 
bird is an early breeder in our district. 

The heat this year (1924) has been excessive in March, in 
which month the average departure of temperature from 
the normal was +6°F. It may be argued that this abnormal 
heat is responsible for the early breeding, of both the 
King-crow and the Oriole. But, really speaking, the birds in 
question began their breeding activities in February in which 
month the average temperature was not more than 2° F. in ex- 
eess of normal. This slight excess could not have influenced _ 
the birds to breed so much earlier than their normal breeding 
season. The maximum day temperature of the atmosphere in 
Bengal when the Orioles and King-crows are usually known to 
breed (i.e. betwten the end of April and June), is always above 
100° FF. In Northern India and Kajputana the King-crow 
generally lays from May. In the former region the temperature 
in that month is nowhere less than 110° FV. and in Rajputann 
never less than 118° F. The Oriole lays from April, when the 
temperature in Northern India exceeds 105° RF. Now, the 
highest temperature recorded at Alipore this year in February 
was 90°6° F. This is less than the temperature in which these 
birds are usually known to breed. 


Aegithina tiphia tiphia (Linn.). 


On the very same day ie., the 16th March, when I dis- 
covered the nest of the King-crow, | was fortunate in catching 
sight of the nest of the common Iora in another mango tree 
close by. This finding also was no less a surprise tome. In 
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amidst the hum and roar of this city but it aleo breeds here. 
But I have never seen Olocom psa e¢. emeria in the city proper. 
It prefers wood-lands and places with plenty of foliage. For 
this reason it is quite common at Alipore which savours more 
of the country than of the town. 

But O. € emeria appears to be more plentifal in our 
district than Molpastes h. bengalensis. The reason probably i« 
that there being a great demand for the latter in Calcutta as» 
fighting bird; large numbers being annually caught by bird. 
catchers. Otlocompsa e emeria, not being in such demand, i« 
less molested. 

Of the three nests I have found during February and 
March, two were placed in rather uncommon situations. One 
was in a haystack and the other was placed in a banana 
tree in my garden house at Agarpara This tree is not gener- 
ally known to be selected for nest-building by this or any 
other bird. The latter contained three eggs on the 24th 
February and was my first Bulbul’s nest of the season 
I observed the building of the nest and the breeding 
preliminaries taking place about the middle of February. Of 
recorded instances this would probably be the earliest, for im 
all ornithological works, its breeding season has been stated to 
commence in March. 

This nest was placed just where the trunk of the hanana 
tree ende and the leaves begin. Here the nest was firmly fixed 
in position by being bound to the stems of two leaves by 
means of fine tissues extracted from the tree's bark on a founda- 
tion of one or two very leaves, a few thin twigs aud a 
bit of down. The outer wall was made of fibres of the banana 








bark, dry leaves and cobwebs. The inner lining consisted of 
: -leaf fibres. It was a small, round and compact cup. 
e measurements were -— 
Height top to bottom = .. 3} inches 
Diameter including walls * a) 
Diameter of the egg-cup = -- I inch 


Depth of the egg-cup ae -- 2 inches 
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18, St. Thomas and San Thomé, Mylapore. 


By THe Rev. H. Hostres, S.J. 
_Apperttions of St. Thomas and other legends." 


Among the many surprises which the study of the legends 
about St. Thomas had in store not the least surprising was 
the allusion to St. Thomas’ apparitions on the day of his feast. 
| had not found at first any mention of this except in Father 
(juy Tachard’s letter of L7I11,* and had shoved it aside as 
meaningless. However, | gave way to wonderment when 1 
discovered that I could read the same thing in an ancient 
Latin hymn republished by Mer. Zaleski * from the Analecta 
Bollandiana, Vol. 6, pp. 403-404 

Like some of the Malabar songs * (should we not say like 
the Malabar songs 7), this Latin hymn said nothing of King 
Mazdai, but appeared to place King Gondophares and his bro- 
ther Gad, both of whom became converts, at the town where 
St. Thomas lay buried. There, we were told, a wonder occurs 
which no other Saint performs On the day of his feast, with 
those fingers which touched Christ's sacred side. St. Thomas 
gives to the worthy the Sacrament (of the Holy Eucharist) 
and refuses it to the unworthy. Moreover, lie is so averse to 
unbelievers that, in the town where his body truly lies, there 
‘lives neither heretic, nor Jew, nor pagan. What was this ? 
Had we not here the wonder alluded to by Father Tachard : 
** No one is found nowadays who speak= of the apparitions of 
St. Thomas on the day of his feast *"? 

' ‘Lo let the reader judge of the hymn for himself, we give 
of it here a literal rendering. 





ee Nebr ke. SELOLy Thomas, prince of the world, grant. I beseech 
* thee, that 1 may not be confounded because of the weight of my 
offences: grant that I may ever extol worthily thy dignity 









so dearly that thou longedst to 
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die with Him. saving: Let us too go forth and die with Him. 
Thou seekest what thou knewest not before: the way, the 
truth, the life. 

3. Disbelieving in Christ's wonders, thou findest true 
life: touching His Humanity, thou confessedst His Deity, 
whence our strength grows stronger and our happiness. 

4. Having thus discovered trath, thou becomest Christ's 
staunch witness, a great preacher to the world, the baptiser of 
three kings.! 

5 With His own lips Christ speaks thy praise, saying 
thou wilt be His servant true: for, whatever thou gainedst, 
thou broughtest to Christ without reserve. * 

6. At the nuptial feast, O heavenly muser. thon eatest 
and drinkest naught ; but, looking always up to heaven, 

7. Thou afflictest thy flesh and blessest chastity.* With 
the treasures given thee, kind father of the poor, 
 § Thou buildest a palace and raisest to life the King's 
own brother, and thus presently thou winnest over the King 
himself and his people.” | bt 
— Thus, curing all the sick, thou passest preaching 
everywher@, Next, thou art pierced with lances and art 
_ crowned a martyr. “ahs i; See abel 
10. Thoy despisest error; thou destroyest unbelievers: 
for, in the cit fewhere thou truly liest, there never lives any of — | 
the heretics, laws, or pagans.* | 
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Ll. With those same fingers with which thou didst touch 
Christ’s sacred side thou givest to the w orthy the Sacrament 
and refusest it to the unworthy. 

12. And this happens openly every vear at thy feast! 
Truly, such wonder as thine chances from no other saint. 

13. © prince so glorious, O thou pre-elected, and dear to 
me,’ grant that, though steeped in sin, | ver may be devout 
* thee. I honour thee and love thee; I seek thee and call on 
thee. 

i4. Strengthen me in chastity, in faith, in hope. and 
charity. Obtain that | may so serve God that from perdition 
I be saved. 

15. By the way of truth lead me to the life of light As 
soon as my last breath I yield, may God, sole true, grant me 
this boon. Amen. 


Mer Zaleski states that the Bollandists published thi- 
) hvmn without any indication as to its origin and date. This 
— is not correct. Thev say that the hymn was found in a co- 
dex of the Bollandian Museum, the codex being an apogra 3 
or copy coming from the Monastery of St. Saviour’s of t 
Cistercian Order. Written in the l7th century and sollated 
with the original, it contains a Kalendarium Sanctorum Ordi- 
nis S. Benedicti P. N.. collected in the 15th century, and 
some hymns, one of which (Salve, Abba monachorum), appears 
to be ancient, while the others were writter at the end of the 
14th century, “as will be seen below from the names of the 
authors.” No names of ‘anthors’ are given, but only the 
— - nmames of the Saints forming the object of the hymns, so that 
> 7+ tite question of the antiquity of our hymn to St Thomas is 
not, as far as I can see, touched.* 
<> Mgr. Zaleski judged that our hymn is not older than the 
ss end of the 9th century,* and that the stanzas which we have 
ing themselves orthodox. might have boasted that there were none but 
_ orthodox Christians at ——— even Jows, of whom there were many 
> in Malalar, not being adrni Less natural would be the supposition 
Vie that all who —— at Myl npr. nana” Jews, and pagans, yielded to 
* _ the — —— — —— ae 2 NTS rete a 
= ze | Et (not ex) Age momar °o, aa 6 Bollandia xt. 
* ere —* ay poe anife — ww of the Bollandiat text in 
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numbered 10, 11, 12, were interpolated, probably om the last 
decades of the 13th century, or later. He states further that 
the hymn is a summary of the legend as made known in Eu- 
rope by the Anglo-Saxon monk A®lfric. Ailfric translated 
the Acta S. Thomae from the Greek in A.D. 850, three years 
before Alfred the Great sent to India Sighelm, Bishop of 
Sherbourne, and A&thelstan.' 

The reason then why Mer. Zaleski assigned the hymn toa 
date not earlier than the end of the {th century seems to bo === 
that he regarded jit as posterior to A€lfric’s translation 
Why he considered stanzas 10, 11, 12 as interpolated, or why 
the interpolation should have taken place in the last decades 
of the 13th century or later, we are not told. 

Mer. Zaleski gives for the different translations of St. 

Thomas’ body the following dates: from India to Edessa, 

A.) 222-235: from Edessa to Chios, A.D 1144; from Chios 

to Ortona in Italy, AD. 1258" All these dates fall before 

the last decades of the J3th century. Yet, the town where 

the body of St. Thomas is said to be truly resting must be = @& 

one of four: Edessa, Chios, Ortona, or Mylapore. Did Mer. 

Zaleski think that the town meant is Mylapore, and that the 

miracle, if it happened there, could have been alluded to in 

‘Enrope only after the visit to Mylapore of Marco Polo (1293). 

‘ahd of John of Monte Corvino (1292—93)—their dates falling 

int the last decade of the 13th century—or after the visit of 

‘sdme later missionary like Bishop de’ Marignolli and Friar 

_ Odoric? Perhaps. 7 

a We may suppose, indeed, that Ortona is not meant. The 

; town must have been entirely Catholic, centuries before 1258- 
There could have been no pagans there in or after 1258. | 
Chios must be in the same case as regards the date 1144 Edessa 






, had been in the power of the Saracens long before the Cru- 
aades, and the boast ought to have been about the absence of 
Muhammadans.® 


Could Mylapore have been meant? In India, in the early 
: period, the Christians lived generally close together 
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for mutual protection near their churches, and the Portuguese 
did boast at times that, as in Portugal, only Catholics lived in 
their fortresses. Mylapore had a Portuguese fortress only 
from 1611 or 1624: but, even before that date, from after 
1523, when they settled at Mylapore, the Portuguese lived 
close together and formed a European settlement, the na- 
tives living in a separate town further away. When St. Fran- 
cis Navier was at Mylapore in 1545, there were already about 
100 families living there, and, as there was no other chureh 
vet than that of the tomb, and perhaps the Luz Church of the 
Franciseans,' they must have lived close to the tomb. Was the 
case similar for the Nestorian Christians in pre-Portuguese 
davs?¢ In Nicold de’ Conti's time (1425-30) there were there 
as Many as a thousand *Nestorians’ Did they too congregate 
round the tomb? Verv likely ; especially as we hear of no 
church at Little Mount or at St Thomas’ Mount in Nicolé de’ 
Conti's time. Inearliertimes. when the church at St. Thomas’ 
Mount still existed, there would have been probably a small 
- Christian settlement in that direction too. 

Before | saw in stanzas 11 and 12 of the hymn an allusion 
to apparitions of St. Thomas on the day of his feast, L thought 
stanza 10 applied to Mylapore in Portuguese times, that is be- 
fore 1640, when the English settled at Madras, or before about 
1610, when the Dutch tried to get Paliacate* On the other 
band, since we never find allusions to such apparitions before 
1650, and since Father Tachard said that none had taken place 





~~ > + An spss! acai at the Luz Church, Mylapore, rune thus: Fre Pedro 
— da Atougia/Reli Obseretede S. Frane®/Edificou esta Igreja'de Nossa Senhre 
+ ae da Luzemi616./ This means *‘ Friar Pedro da Atougia, an Observan- 
_ tine Religious of St. Francis, built this church of Our Lady of Light in 
— hoe 1516." From a photograph in Report of the fourth Cent Celebrations , 
a ey a es ba Church, Mylapore, 6th Auguat, 1916. Madras, Good Pastor Press, 
| & ce ron war. ; ; 
a! Me A wonderful inscription, if correct. Its correctness is rejected by 
ood ye gs Col, Love in his Veatiges of Old Madras, 1. 289-290, and I think rightly 
ro pare. OD- . A Church at the Luz emplacement in 1616 would meana«a Christian 
te community there at that date or even earlier, with a Missionary in attend- 












ance. But why should the Christiana not have tarned into a Church 
the ruined Church near the tomb tather than build a new one? Why 

wes the Church near the tomb left in ruins till 1522 ? oagy Pe beca use 
Ore Ww pe eds yee. The first Portuguese visitors to yispote in 
b14, 1517, 1619, 1522-23 are ominously silent about the Luz Church, and 
about Franciscans at Mylapore. So is St. Francis Navier in 1545. The 
Franciscans do not oppoar to have settled at Mylapore before 1540. This 
wt t! ¢ this out more fully. Besides, Noesa Senhora da 
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within people's memory before 1711, it was to be suspected 
that the application to Mylapore referred to the pre-Portu- 
guese period. In the Portuguese period, after 1547, the great 
wonder at Mylapore was the sweating of the stone cross of 
St. Thomas’ Mount, to which the hymn could not be understood 
to refer; besides, the sweating happened generally on the 18th 
of December, 3 days before the Saint's feast. and that with 
intervals of years. ° 
If Mylapore was the place which the pilgrim Theodore 
visited before A.D. 590 (and we may think it was) cqually 
wonderful notions were current about it then. Let us trans- 
late fully the account of Theodore as we have it in St. Gre- 
gory of Tours. 
“ The Apostle Thomas, according to the story of his pas- 
sion, is said to have suffered in India. His blessed body after 
a long time was brought to the town which the Syrians call 
/Edissa, and was buried there. So then, at the place in the 
country of India where he first rested, there is, besides a 
monastery, a temple of wonderful size, and carefully adorned * 
and arranged (diligenterque exornatum atqgue compositum). Now, 
by divine interposition, God shows in that temple a great 
miracle: foralamp! placed there and lighted burns continually 
day and night before the place of sepulture, though it receives 
from no one either oil or wick :* neither is it extinguished by 
the wind, nor does it fall down accidentally, or diminish in 
spite of its burning. And, through the power of the Apostle . ; 
_ it receives increase, which, though a mystery to man, is known 
to the power of God. This, Theodore, who went to that 
very place, related to us. In the above-said town, where we 
said that the blessed bones had been buried.’ there is, when 
the feast takes place, a great concourse of people. who come 
from divers countries for vows and trade, and during thirty 
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days they are free to sell and buy without paying any tax. 
On those days, which fall in the fifth month, great and unusual 
boons are granted to the people: no scandal (scandalum).' 
arises among them; no fly sits on putrefied meat, nor is water 
wanting to slake one’s thirst. For, whereas on other days 
water is drawn from a depth of more than one hundred feet, 
now, if vou dig a very little, you will find water welling up in 
plenty : - which favours, there is no doubt, are granted by 
the power of the Holy Apostle. Now, when the days are over, 
taxes are again imposed on the public; the Hies which had 
disappeared return, and the water. which had been quite near, 
rececles. After that, there is such a supern.tural downpour of 
rain, that the entire court-vard of the temple is swept so clean 
of all dirt and divers kinds of defilement that you would think 
the place had not even been trodden.”” * 

Mer Medlycott took much pains to show that the climatic 
conditions do not suit Edessa in July, the 5th month according 
to the ancient Roman reckoning, and that, whereas the depth 
of the wells is exaggerated for Mylapore," toll-free fairs are 
yet common in India.’ We might add that the tale of 
wonders sounds peculiarly Indian. If reads like the manifes- 
tos which the priests of Hindu temples or their recruiting- 
agents make when they want to bring the people to some 


famous shrine on a great pilgrimage. This would only show 


basilicae in qua postea translatus est." Cl Migne, P.L., Tom. 71, col 733 

ort BP ee i Turonensis Miraculorum, Lib. 1, do Gloria Martyrum, 

‘Cap. a Some MSS. attribute therefore to Edessa the stories of the 

lara er or aha festival, but on the authority, may be, of those who 

the headings of the chapters. This only shows how guarded one 

must in discussing such texte, and how Mer. Medlyoott would have 

done well to discuss more fully the different variants of the text, a piece 
of work which it is impossible to undertake here in India. 

| The meaning seems to be * no quarre! arises; ‘no one get=hurt.’ Is 

there not a notion among the Hindus that at certain places of pilgrimage 

no ane hooey during the feativitics t 
ee Medlycott, op. cit., p. 80 n. 

. Ww. R. Philipps (ind, Antiq.. vol, 32, 190%, p. 161): ** His (Gre 

, Soy ‘s} — tion of the depth of the wells could hardly apply te Myla- 

Ly eve that the depth of wells at Mylapore is from 40 to 



















k coun > ; ne. P.-L, tom. 7, col. 733 ww. f) writes: **Ac- 
and v * woof the Syrians, who the yvear with No 
oe . e is the oath or March, when the Syrians celebrated the 
—— #. a5 appears from their Calendar, which Genebrard 
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that the Christians of Mylapore would have it that their shrine 
and fair was not inferior to the most famous in the land. 
Besides, it appears to us that the context obliges us toapply the 
description to Mylapore, and as we know that the Christians of 
Mvlapore six centuries later w ere still masters of the harbour, 
we conclude that it was they who remitted the customs on the 
ecension of the feast. 

But, where had Father Tachard heard or read about 
apparitions of St. Thomas on the day of his feast? No one in 
1710-11 could remember at My lapore- that anything like it had 
occurred. Had Father Tachard been asked questions about 
these SEpen ons by semeone in Kurope? His letter was 
addres to Father de Trevou, S J., Confessor to His Roval 
Highness the Duke of Orleans. 


I had come thus far with this discussion, when a visit to 
the Indian Library of St. Mary's College, Kurseong, put me in 
possession of a text whence Father Tachard might have had 
his information. 

The Carmelite Friar, Father Vincenzo Maria de S. Cathe 
rina di Siena in his Viaggio dell’ Indie Orientali (Roma, 1672), 
a work chiefly describing the author's labours for the reunion 
of the St. Thomas Christians in Malabar, consecrates a chapter 
to ‘the miracles with which God favours this Christianity [of 
Malabarj, and some prodigious tokens of St. Thomas’ protec- 
— At the end of that chapter (p. 153), we read — ee. 
‘From these signs one can know how much God loves P 
that enamel and how great is the protection which the . 

a e extends to them: neither am I astonished, because, if aS 
John Nauclerus and Stapleton write is true, in the year eas 
one thousand one hundred and twenty-six fl 126}, John, the Wee 
— Patriarch of the Indies related in —* lic consistory to Pope =. 








istus and the Sacred College of Cardinals that St. Thomas 
* PE sared every year visibly in priestly vestments and with = — 
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studies on St. Thomas and the orthodoxy of the St. ‘Thomas 
Christians, in which further references to the travela of John 
were contained.’ His visit to Kome was there set down in the 
vear 1122, which falls correctly in the reign of Callistus II 
Our Uniate priests in Malabar had not been slow in availing 
themselves of the information to show that, if John went to 
Rome to receive the pallium, he could not have been a 
Nestorian, but was in communion with Rome. 

The question of his orthodoxy ought to stand over till we 
have satisfied ourselves about his identity and weracity. Let 
us quote first some of the authorities which we have secured. 
To say the least they are extremely extravagant 

The Rev. Horace K. Mann writes — 


A thirteenth century chronicle.* while giving an account 
more or less mythical of one © John. patriarch of the Indies.’ 
furnishes a curious addition to our knowledge of this attempt 
at reunion” Professing to quote from the ‘ records of Ca- 
lixtus,” its author relates that in the fourth vear of that 
Pope there arrived at Constantinople, after a journey of a 
whole vear. the patriarch of that part of India which forms 
the end of the world (1122) He had come, we are told, for 
the pallium,* and he found at the imperial city envoys whom 
‘Calixtus had sent to promote concord between the Romans 
and the Greek emperor.’ Learning from these envoys * that 
Rome was the head of the whole world, he returned with 
them to Rome. ‘There. in reply to questions put to him 
by the Pope and his cardinals, he said that the name of , 
the city whence he had come was Ulna (or Ultima, according 
to another reading), ‘the capital and ruling city of the whole 


— — — — —— — — — — SS — — 








Therefore, either the year 1126 or the name of the Pope given above ts 
wrong. After Callistus Il. reigned Honorius If. (Dec. 5th, ll24-Febr. 
13th, 1130), and Innocent IT. (Febr. 4th, 1130-Sept. 24th, 1144). 

t Father Samiol. A conclusive proof of the St. Thomas Christians’ adher- 
ence to the true faith, cevised and reprinted from the Malabar Herald, 
printed and published at the ‘Union Press.” Cochin, 1910. See p. 8, 
—— Le Quien, IT, 1275, and « long array of other names taken from” 

Raulin. Father Samiel died since. ie pamphlet was sent to me by an 
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bar: A historical diaser 
di ndver: os Madras. Reprinted with a few additions, eNO R 
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Kingdom of India’ It had a circumference of four dayas’ 
journey, and two Roman chariots could run abreast along 
its walls, which were «oa high that even the towers of 
Rome looked small beside them. Phison, one of the rivers of 
Paradise. flowed through it. most limp'd. and yielding gold and 
gems. Not far from the city. on a mountain surrounded by a 
deep Inke, was the mother church of St Thomas the Apostle. 
Round the Inke were monasteries of the twelve Apostles. In 
the ciborium of the church, ina silver case (concha), suspended 
by silver chnins, was the body of the Apostle, whole and 
entire, which, according to John, did the most marvellous 
things during Mags ! 

“ Though there is much in this narrative that is imvthical 
and that foreshadows the wondrous. stories of Prester John 
which were to excite the interest of Europe from this century 
to the close of the Middle Ages. it has incidentally preserved’ - 
a grain of truth."’ * 

A few pages carlier, the same writer shows under what 
circumstances Patriarch John may have met the Pope's envoys 
at Constantinople “ Calixtus would not have been a true heir 
of the ideas of Gregory VII., if he had failed to make an effort 
to reunite the Greek and Latin Churches. In 1122. his envoys 
mnde their way to Constantinople with letters for the Greck 
Emperor, John IT., Comnenus. on the subject of reunion. The 

_ Pope's letters are lost. but the Emperor's reply to them is | 
 @xtant.§ ....Finally. after pleading his Eastern campaigns aS sg, 
* — the cause of his delay in replying to the Pope's overtures. he “oe 
_  eoneluded with an enumeration of the presents, vestments, g g· 


i came to Rome withthe Pope's envoys, it would seem from the 
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Indies, called John, came to Constantinople in the 4th year of 
Callixtus’ Pontificate, to receive the pallium, and that he came 
thence to Rome with the Pope's legates. There. before the 
Pope and the Cardinals, he narrated among other things that 
he resided in the Church of India where the body of St. 
Thomas was kept entire (i/laeaum) and standing. his clothes 
also being intact (vestibus etiam illaesi«); and that every vear, 
on his feast, the Patriarch, kneeling before him with the 
Bishops, offers the consecrated hosts, with which St. Thomas 
himself communicates with his own hand one by one those of 
the people who approach; but, if an unbeliever or one guilty 
of sin approaches, he withdraws and closes his hand. Sueh is 
the story of that Bishop. 

“And, though we look upon stories (narratiunculas) of the 
kind with no less caution and seruple than Le Quien. vet we have 
read this very thing, with a few changes, quoted with approval, 
not only by Monk Helinand, St. Antoninus, Bellovacensi-s, 
Gesner and Nauclerus, whom Stapleton (writing about St 
Thomas at p. 942 of his volume 4) agrees with, but also byw the 
Author of the Synchronon, i.e Odo, Abbot of St. Remy’s, in 
a letter to Count Thomas, among the Vetra Analecta of 
Mabillon (p. 464 of the Paris edition of Montalant, 172%). In 
this letter he writes to Thomas ‘what [ saw and heard (s#ys 
he) at the Roman Court this present year (Mabillon thinks he 
wrote about 1135), to wit, on the Friday after the solemnity 
of Ascension Sunday” Then he recounts that a certain Arch- 


—s about Communion; however, he advanced at the Court some- 
— Sees Sadar asserting that every vear, when the Archbishop 
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“ From all this it seems to be clearly proved, however, 
that, as we wanted to show, this John must be set down in the 
series of Bishops and Metropolitans of Indian. TI leave to others 
the chronological difficulty of conciliating the 4th vear of 
Callixtus IT. with the year 1135, when Innocent I], sat in St. 
Peter's Chair after Honorius IT" | 


Having written to Europe for the texts of some of the 
authors mentioned by Raulin (Le Quien, Alberiv, Helinand, St. 
Antoninus, Bellovacensis. Gosner, Nauclerus, Stapleton, anc 
Abbot Odo) and expecting but little help, T considered myself 
particularly lucky when | discovered in the Bollandists two 
texts of considerable import. One is a shorter recension than 
Alberic’s Chronicle quoted by the Rev. H. K. Mann: the other 
by Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, is the same as the account ascribed 
by Raulin to Odo, Abbot of St. Remy's. Both deserve a 
place here. 


Document /.—Our first document is from Catalogus Codi- 
cum Hagiographicorum Bibliothecae Regiae Bruxellensis, Pars f, 
Cedices Latini Membranei, Tom/. Ediderunt Hagiographt Bol- 
landiant (Analect Boll., tom. I1—V), Bruxellis, 1886. 

At p. 122 (op. cit.) is mentioned Bibl. Reg. Bruxellensis 
Cod. No. 206. This Codex resembles Codd, 98-LGG,.which are 
attributed erroneously to the 12th, instead of to the 13th, cen- 
tury. See p. 108 (Catal. Cod. Hag., op. cit.) : “* Ou the verso of 
the last leaf is added the Miracle of St. Thomas, written by 
another hand of the l3th century.” 

At fol. 189v of Codex 20°, there is a text entitled : ** Mira- 
culum S, Thomae Apostoli.”” This the Bollandists reproduce 





1 his ,ioe reference was sent us by Father Brocard of St. Thomas, 





T.0.C0 D., St. John’s Monastery, Mutho . Travancore, We have trans 
lated it from the Latin, and have since secured a — Raulin’sa His- 4 
original text at | 
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at pp. 132-134, in an Appendix which we translate below 
under Document I. 

Two recensions of this text are indicated by the Bollan- 
dists in Bibliotheca Hagqiographica Latina antiquae et mediae 
aelatis ediderunt NSocii Bollandiani (K—Z.), Bruxellis, 1000- 
1nO1, p. L180, No. 7 (or Nos. 8145, S146). The two recensions 
are entitled by the Bollandists: *Miracula facta in Indian. De 
adventu patriarchae Indorum ad urbem sub Callisto papa 


In the longer recension the prologue begins thus: ** Tem- 
poribus antiquis consuetudo fuisse legitur.”” The beginning 
proper is: “* Temporibus itaque Calisti papaell."" The end is: 
* Qui talia tantaque miracula per s. suum apostolum Thomam 
-+-- Operari non desinit. cum Patre.... Amen.” ! 

The shorter recension begins: * Patriarcha regionis Indo- 
rum orationis gratia unias anni in spatio Romam,” and ends 
in the same way as the longer recension.“ This 1s the short- 
er text which we translate below under Document UI. 

Document 17.—Our second document is from the same 
Catal. Codicum Hagicgraphicorum, Pare 1, Tam. Il (Anatect. 
Boll., tom. V—VI/1)\, Bruaxellis, 1889. 

At p. 18 (op. cit.) is mentioned Bibi. Reg. Bruxellensis 
Cod. No. 7461. This MS., like Codex 7460, belonged to 
‘monasterium Vallicellense.” in the diocese of Cambray, as ts 
shown by a note of the 13th or 14th century. 

In Codex No. 7461 (pp. 290-200), No. 45 speaks of ** Passio 
Sancti Thomae Apostoli, quae est XII° Kl. Januarti.’’ This 
was published by Membritius, tom. II. No. 46 (p. 300) contains 
“ Expositio officinarum aulae regiae "" This too was published 
by Memibritius, tom. I, pp. 252-253. The Bollandists notice 

some variants in the Brussels MS. No. 47 (pp. 300-301) ts en- 
titled : *‘ Narratio domni Odilonis Cluniacensis Abbatis, de 

. quodam miraculo Sancti Thomae Apostoli.” And the Bollan- 

dists remark < ** Since this letter relates a miracle which much 

resembles the one we published above (tom. I, pp. 132-134), we 

shall edit it in Appendix.”” It appears accordingly at pp. 29-31 

as an Appendix. This is our Document II translated below. 

‘ All the copies begin with: ‘*Salutare est omnibus,” and end 
with: “maiora impetrari posse acclamabant.” 

Ve must notice still pines cra ag — —— 
(Biblioth, Hagiographica Latina....(K-Z.), Bruxellis, 
1901, p. 1181, No. 7. 11, or No. 8147) that in other copies the 
_. tetter ee attributed to Odo, Abbot of St. Remy’s at Rheims. 
In still other copies (cf. ibid., p. 1383, No. 8148a) the letter be- 
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gins: “* Dilecto suo frater O. salutem in Domino. Salutare 
est,” where Brother ©. appears without any qualifications. 


Document TI. 


[f. 132.) The Miracles of St. Thomas the Apostle. 

The Patriarch’ of the country of the Indians, travelling for 
* year with oars and sails, came to Kome to pray.? Ques- 
tioned by the Sovereign Pontiff about St. Thomas and his 
miracles, he related before the whole clergy and senate the follow- 
ing, according as he knew it to be true. 


— — — = = — — — — - — — 


' The reader will remark that the Bishop's name, John 
not oceur in the two texts we translate from the Bollandists. The term 
‘petriarch’ may have become extensively used by the Nestorians ut this 
time, as among the Armenians, (A. Fortescue, The lesser Kastern 
Churches, pp. 405, 431)). 

Bishop John de’ Marignolli mentions a * Patriarch of St. Thomas’ in 
the account of his travels in the East (1339-53), which is found in his 
History of Bohemia (Dobner, Monumenta histortica Bohemiae, Prag, 1768, 
Pt. 11, pp. 68-252). ** In the chapter on the sending of the Holy Ghost, 
when at p. 250 he asks the question whether the aupper is to bo eaten 
with leavened or unleavened bread, he was told by the Patriarch of St. 
Thomas (a Patriarcha >. Thomac), according to their clear and beautiful 
tradition. that the Lord celebrated the Supper with unleavened bread, 
since at Easter-tide Christ would not have found leavened dough in the 
house of any pious Jew, but that the Apoatlie [Thomas ?] used common 
leavened bread, as at Pentecost the Jows would eat only common bread. 
The question arises here who this Patriarch of St. Thomas was. He may 
have uthe chief Bishop of the Thormas Christians in Malabar, or also 
ther Patriarch in the countcy of the Euphrates, which Marignola also 
visited. Even im this latter case, the queation whether the Thomas 
Ohiristians of India had Bishops in Marignola’s time must be answered 
decidedly in the affirmative: for surely, if Marignola could meet the 
Patriarch of the Thomas Christians, the latter would also have maintained 
relations with his Christian communities, if he did not actually reside 
himself among them; indeed, John of Monte Corvino found also Nestorian 
Prelates in China.” Cf. W. Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaachristen, 
p. 218, from whom we take the above without knowing how much of the 
text ix in de’ eo eee | —— 
— — quoted is not in Yule's extracts 
— i's account of the East. He must have ove 

—— ——— ——— might have met the Patriarch of St. Thon 
pore, where he was four days (1349 * He , 
**of which St, Thomas had been Bishop 
St. Tho » from which the 
4 * Patriarcha regi 
‘se * bl ‘ remis et velo 
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“The town itself,” [/?. 143) he said, * where the body of 
the venerable Apostle Thomas rests im the Lord. is called 
Uina.' It is the capital and ruling city of the whole of our 
kingdom.” Indeed, the seize of that city is so great that it 
takes a four days’ journey to go round. Such is the thickness 
of the walls encompassing it that at least two chariots can go 
abreast on its summit; but its height surpasses that of a high 
tower.” The Phison, one of the rivers of Paradise, flows 
through it.* Its waters, which are most limpid, throw up 





' Uina might be « copyist's mistake for Melia (Meliapur). One of 
the variants, as remarked by the Rev. H. K. Mann and W. Germann. has 
Ultima, Some medieval writers do indeed «peak of Mylapore as « sort of 
Ultima Thule for India; but it is not likely that that fact produced 
Ultima.—In case Mar John IIL. referred to Mesopotamia, sometimes in. 
eluded in India by Syrian writers, Ulna might be a mistake for Urfa 
(Edessa). 

2 In 1122 Mylapore might indeed have been still one of the most im- 
portant towns of the Coromandel Coast. However. Marco Polo (A.D. 
12903) says that it was not much frequented by traders. 

* Some of our ancient Indian towns were enormous. Think of 
Mandhu and Delhi. Think of our modern Calcutta with ite suburhe. It 
is not said that the whole area of the town waa walled in. As for the 
thickness and height of the walle, we might condone the exaggeration, if 
any thore was, in view of the fact that our Easterner was perhaps bent 
on making himself interesting, as much as on humbling the Romans. 
But, after putting the mildest construction on the text, we do not see 
how the passage was ever applicable to Mylapore. The Mylapore of our 
medioval travellers, less than 201) years after Mar John [1I., does not 
appear to have been wallect. 

the Portuguese never allude to walls anterior to their arrival (1617 or 
1522), S. Thomé was walled at least twice, in 1611 or 1624, and about 
1690. The walls were diamantled the second time about 1697. Cf. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madrasa, 1, 576. Now no traces of walls are visible, 
— near the shore, close to the flagstaff. 


fications W. S. Smith, Dicer. 
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the richest gold and the most precious gems, whence our people 
become passing wealthy. The whole of this city, as behovers, is 
inhabited by faithful Christians. Noheretic or infidel can live 
among them without either repenting at once or dropping dead 
suddenly.' 

* At a small distance outside the ramparts of the town 
there is a lonely mountain surrounded on all sides by a very 
deep Inke*® On it rises a high tower. on the top of which 
stands the mother-church of the most blessed Apostle Thomas,’ 
Around the said lake, on the outside, there are XII monasteries 
in honour of the NIT Apostles* ‘The aforesaid mountain, on 
whieh the Church of the Apostle Thomas is situated, is not 
accessible to anyone during the year, nor does anyone rashly 
venture to go to it. Only once a year does the Patriarch, 
whoever he be, enter it. with those who come from all sides to 
eelebrate the sacred mysteries: for, when the day of the 
Apostle’s feast approaches, eight days before it and as many 


than to Mylapore, and; as Edessa was so much nearer Rome, and in the - 

hands of the Cruenders, and pilgrims from Mesopotamia might easily 

hawe refuted the story as applied to Edcasa, we may suppose that the 

‘Indian Patriarch ' would lay the story in real India. Who could verify ; 

it then ? But the only place in India claiming the tomb of St. Thomas i 2% - 

would have been Mylapore. * 
According to Indian or Syrian notions there would have been nothing 

extraordinary in making tho Phison issue from Paradise (Cevion). re 


ap at Mylapore, and continue eleewhere os the Indus. See infra 
ote (under Prester Jolin’s letter). a. 
i The meaning of this sentence appears from the seque Neither 


document speaks of Jews,:as does the Latin hymn translated at the 
beginning of this chapter, 

*Ad inke around (Great) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore. must 
sound incredible to anyone knowing present conditions. Only the shallow 
Adyar flows close to the foot of the Great Mount. In the middle of 
January, 1923, I noticed a large number of lakes in the neighbourhood 

 6f St. Thomas Mount, but no one would have thought, if he wished to be 
exact, of describing the Mount as surrounded on all sides by a very deop 


|  § There might have been on the Great Mount in nre-Fosbuguess times a 
wart of thouse. I have in my collectiont some texts to that effect. — 
Thenre had non the Great Mount a Church going back to at least the — >, 
a Jth century and probably a monastery too, But who can underatand a 

—— * Church on top of a tower? And who will believe that that Church held 
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after it, the abundant waters surrounding the said mountain 
decrease to such an extent that one hardly remarks there had 
been water there.' Hence, there flock thither, from all sides 
Christians and infidels coming from afar, and sick people of all 
sorts, who, through the merits of the blessed Apostle Thomas. 
expect undoubtingly the remedy and cure of their illness. 
‘Within the holy of holies of the said Church, there is a 
magnificently wrought ciborium,* covered with silver, and 
adorned with the various precious stones produced by the 
river of Paradisc fgalled Phison. Within [the ciborium] there 
hangs, suspendé.*by silver chains, a most precious silver 
concha,*® and, however precious it be, as the story of the 
Apostle himself also * siys, it is much more precious for the 
treasure within it. Un truth. the most holy body of the Apostle 
is vet preserved in it, intact and entire, as on the day of his 
death, and he is seen standing i in iterect, asifalive.* Before his 
— hangs, from silver ropes, a golden lamp filled with 
alsam. Once it has been lit, the balsam does not decrease from 
year to year, nor does it get extinguished ; but. God willing it so, 
and through the Apostle’s intercession, all things are found the 
next year just as they were, as is proved by the greater 


— — — N — —, — ⸗ — — 
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| Is the Raves dry on tho 3rd of July, when the feast would have 
been celebrated at Mylapore ? Father Tachard says in his letter of I711 
that the Adyar was formed by the bursting of the dyke of a distant 
tank, When he says that this had occurred at the beginning of the 17th 
century, owing to heavy rains, we have reason to suspect he is not ac- 


— curate. TIT have not met any other allusion to such a bursting, and we 
— should think that the Adyar is as old as Mylapore. The reminiscence 
so ay have been about a much older fact. 


eas aly a... 5, The idea of a ciborium, or dais above the high altar, seems to be 
_  borrewed from the Greek and Roman Churches which John ILI, would 
Per viaited on his journey. Would Edessa «till have had « ciboriam in 
RV Ss'? — old Malabar Churches do not appear ever to have had a 
F ciboriu ore are none now, as far ae I know, in the non-Uniate 
Churches of Mala 
ne + SR: cin Say year TA. D,) 442-443, Anatolius the General (in command 
ps) made an o g of a silver casket to hold the Bones of 
tle St. Thomas". (Medlyectt, op. cit., pp. LU3-104.) Te was 
ie i by a silver chain, save another text, thid., p. 102., Unforta- 
an yur case in — of lapore, this was at Edessa. 
. ae i tint ae oes this occur ? 
— part ef the body was at Myla 
not have been entire at cither 
gn eal of St. Thomas shown in different 
e genu - fone that as it may, for neither place are 
: * vo that the body preserve in «a coneha. or ehell- 
e ve — pine ) star | pene way pe if alive. Did not the slals 
ehalceds < may which cor vered th * — relics at Chios (irom 11453 or 
and whieh | an been at C | peepee es cone. Seer Edessa? If 
ar » Pot wm TE a — rel “2 0 bt tu — 5 pore, We should think 
hat the greater waa inthe tom bs for. if w —* ee. the Portuguose { — — 
ot ~ lap —— =. ody" then the MEE as) a ns Was not part 
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marvels to be derived next from anointing oneself with the 
liquid.! Indeed, when, according to the custom of the feast, 
the Patriarch, as has been said. returns each venr to the afore- 
said Church, he is followed by a great concourse of people, 
men and women. all of thent clamouring and demanding uncenas- 
ingly even the smallest particle of the balsam burning before the 
Apostle’s tribunal: for no one doubts that, God willing. the 
sick, whatever their illness, will recover at once when anointed 
with it. 

“ Next, as in the boly solemnities of Eagg®r, the Patriarch. 
with his suffragan Bishops, prepares hims&i to lower(?) the 
said concha;* after which, amid hymns and spiritual praises, 
they lower(?) little by little the concha with the sacred body. 
Taking up the Apostle’s sacred body with much trembling and 
great reverence, they place it on a golden seat near the altar. 
[P. 134] By the creator's will, he is vet so entire that he 
agg as when he walked the earth alive. His face shines 
like a star; his hair is red and falls almost on to bis shoulders; 
his beard is red and crisp, but not long; his whole appearance, 
in fine, is most comely to see. His clothes too are still as 
strong and entire as when first put on. 





' See above, in this chapter. how St. Gregory of Tours speaks in 
alinost similer terms about the lamp mention by Theodore. But the 
Oriental Christians, would relate incredible stories about the lamps of 


their churches. 


; Johann Schiltberger was told of the Mountain of St. Catherine. at 
Mount Sinai, that ** when «a monk is about to die, his lamp hecormes dingy. 
and when it goes out, he dies, When the Abbot dies, he who sings the 
mass finds on the altar a letter, in which is written the name of the toan 
who is to be the abbot, and his lamp relights of iteelf."" Cf. Thre Bondage 


and Travels of Johann Schiltherger, a native of Bawaria, in Europe, Asia 
, jo at seh 1396-1427. By J. Buchan Telfer, London, Hakluyt Society, 
— — was at the Church of the Holy Sepulehre, Jerusaleny 
"Phere is « lamp that burns all the year until Good Friday; then }j 

_ gees out, and relights itself on Good Saturday (jhid_, — = | 
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“When the Apostle’s body has been thus taken down! 
and placed in the chair, presently the sacred ministers perform 
the ceremonies proper to the feast. But, when the time of re- 
ceiving the Eucharist has come, the Patriarch arranges with 
the paten on the altar the sanctified hosts, bears them with 
great reverence to the place where the Apostle is seated, and, 
kneeling, ofters them to the Apostle, who, by the Creator's dis- 

osition, extends his right hand and receives them so careful- 
vy ns to appear, not dead. but quite alive. Indeed, receiving 
them in his outstretched palm, he keeps them there to give 
ene to each: for the whole assembly of the faithful, men and 
women, approach one after another, with much reverence 
and fear, and each receives in his mouth a host from the hand 
of the Apostle,* the Apostle giving it. But, if an infidel or a 
heretic or a person sullied by other stains of sin approaches 
him in order to receive Communion, the Apostle. while the 
sinner stands there and all look on, at once withdraws his 
hand with the hosts, and does not again open it as long as the 
man is there *® As for the sinful man, he will never get off un- 
less he presently repent and, touched with sorrow, receive 
Communion from the Saint: else, he dies before he leaves the 


— — — — — — — — 
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i ** Taliter igitur deposito atque in cathedra apostoli corpore collo- 
eato.” The word depostto shows that the concha must have been 
lowered. 

The idea of seating the Saint in « chair may have been suggested by 
the fact that every member of the Greek clergy is buried in complote 
ecclesiaatical attire, and that the custom of interring in a sitting posture 
is still observed in the case of a Bishop. 

*“*In a recent accotnt of the obsequies at_Constantinople of a Bishop 
of the Greek Church (The Times, August 29, 1878), the Correspondent 
writes: ‘7 was ushered into B&R amal!l densely crowded church, and on 
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= walking forward a few steps, found myself confronted by an aged and 
—⸗ venerable prelate seated on a throne in fall canonicals, richly decorated 
J with gold and jewels. He sat porfectly motionless, with his ey closed, 
ae he and holding in his right hand a jowelled rod resembling a sceptre. Two 
—— of three people advanced and devoutly kissed his hands, but he did net 
—— return the customary benediction and gave no signs of consciousness. 
ea *Is he asleep?’ 1 whispered ingniringly to my friend. *No, he ts 
—— dead; that is the late rnrete Cf. The Bondage and Travels of 
* Johann Schiltheger, op. cit., iP: 233. 
—  ——— «Pied NOt the Indian Syrians receive the host or consecrated bread 
— — in their hands and cornmunicate themselves ? 
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place. Many of the infidels, struck with fear at so great a 
miracle, abandon the errors of their paganism: converted to 
the faith of Christ, they ask unceasingly for the sanetifving 
waters and are baptized together in the name of the holy arc 
undivided Trinity. 

“These ceremonies over, and the sacred mysterics pertain- 
ing to the feast of the holy Apostle Thomas having been 
celebrated by the clergy and the people the whole of that week, 
the Patriarch and the aforesaid ministers of God, Archbishops 
and Bishops,' tremblingly replace the Apostles sacred body 
in the same place, great fear and reverence réigning a'l around, 
as when they take it down (? sicut quando illud expendunt). 

“ After that. each one returns home happy and rejoicing at 
having been privileged to see such great miracles. And, in the 
same way as the plain and place aforesaid entirely dries up 
about the feast of the Apostle, when the people crowd in, 80 
now, when they go away, it returns quickly to its former con- 
dition, and is now at once flooded in deep water.” 

That is what the Patriarch of the Indians related at the 
Lateran Court, and Pope Callistus Ll., with the rest of the 
Roman Church present there, raised their hands to heaven and 
jorified with one accord Christ, who, not ceasing to work year- 
y such and so great miracles th th His holy Apostle Thomas, 
liveth with the Father and the Holy Ghost, world without 
end. Amen. 





We might perhaps suggest, for want of anything better, 
that by the body of St Thomas may have been meant the low- 
relief statue of St. Thomas found underground in 1729 near 
the tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore. The consecrated hosts 

say have been made to touch the statue, and St. Thomas him- 
self would have been understood to administer Holy Commu- 
nion. But, the withdrawing and closing of the hand remains 
as unintelligible in the case of a statue as in the case of a dead 
body. 


a body in Armenia. The Katholikos of Etshmiadzin is — 
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prsoned Bishop Aithallaiha (about 1653).' It is also stated 
that in IS10, when a non-Uniate Malabar Bishop died without 
ordaining a successor, the clergy took a priest, brought him to 
the dead body, said the prayers for ordaining a bishop, and 
laid the dead hand on his head.* 

Our explination about veneration shown to a statue of 
St. Thomas, instead of to the body of the Saint, was, we find. 
anticipated by Kaulin. °' Moreover,”” he says, ‘we might 
think that what is said about St. Thomas’ body should be 
attributed to some statue of the Holy Apostle (for we consider 
that also possible) rather than say that, either at Edessa or 
elsewhere, a few bones and ashes of the Apostle wrought 
the above-said miracle.’’* l 

Why do we not without more ado dismiss the whole of this 
extraordinary story and brand it as a barefaced hoax? We 
still think that the story emanates from India. Extravagant 
as it is, it appears to establish with St. Thomas in India a link 
older by 170 years than Marco Polo, and as such it deserves to 
be treated with all considerateness. 

Our first reason for thinking so is that Bishop John de’ 
Marignolli picked up at Mylapore itself in A.D. 1349 «@ story 
which looms large in Mar John IIl.’s account. * Standing 
miracles.’’ writes de’ Marignolli, “are, however, to be seen 
there [at Mylapore] in respect both of the opening of the sea and 
of the peacocks (fam de aperitione maris quam de pavonibus)."" * 

* There is nothing before,’ savs Yule, ‘“‘ about this open- 
ing of the sea, and the meaning is dark."’"® Neither does de’ 
. Marignolli tell us in what the miracle of the peacocks con- 
“¥ sisted. Probably he referred to two facts widely known to 
. medieval readers. Yule continues to say that John of Hese 

has a foolish story about St. Thomas’ body being on an island 
. jin the sea, and that, overy year, a path was laid dry for fifteen 
; days for the pilgrims to pass through the sea. We know that 
story well enough by now. John of Hese had it from our Mar 
John Ill. For once, however, we disagree with Yule when he 
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 £ &. Fortescue, The lesser Eastern Churches, pp. 364-365. } 
* {bid , p. 365, n. lt, quoting Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaachristen, 
», GIL. Fortescue doubts, however, whether men so ordained were re- 
cognized as real biehops- . 
 § Raulin, Historta Eccl. Malabaricac, p. 378. | a 
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says that Marginolli, who had been at the place, could not 
mean such stuff as this. According to Yule, de’ Marignolli’s 
standing miracle of the opening of the sea may have alluded to 
the tradition that St. Thomas, in erecting a cross at Mylapore, 
which was then ten leagues from the sea, prophesied that, 
when the sea would reach that vicinitv, white men should came 
from the world’s end and restore the law whicti he had taught ! 
We fail to see what standing miracle de’ Marignolli might have 
seen in such a tradition, granting that he had heard it. He 
was at Mylapore only four days? If he cameat any time other 
than the Saint’s feast. he may have heard the story of the 
opening of the sea, and would have recorded it for what 
it was worth and without pretending to have seen it <A stand- 
ing miracie would be a phenomenon often repented, and, 
immediately after the passage quoted, de’ Marignolli gives us 
an instance of what he considered to be a standing miracle. 
“ Moreover, whatever quantity of the earth be removed from 
the grave one day, just as much is replaced spontaneously 
against the next.""* We may take it therefore that the story of 
the opening of the sea was a well-known onein Malabar and in 
the Coromandel country, and that, carefully investigated, 
Malabar traditions might yet be made to yield vestiges of it and 
of its meaning. Both the Christian and the Hindu traditions 
seem to have preserved the memory of some tidal wave that 
would have buried a broad strip of the foreshore. Was there 
for a time after that a yearly receding of the waters so that | * 
parts buried in the sea showed again ? | | —— 
Perhaps Yule is nearer to an explanation about the open- 
ing of the sea when he writes (Cathay, op. cit., U1. 376, m.1y: 
_* There is another curious Tamul legend bearing upon this 
which is cited in Taylor's Catalogue Raisonné of Or. MSS | 
(Madras, Vol. ITI, p. 372). “ Mailapur wasancientlyinhabited 
by the Jainas. One had a dream that in a few days the town 
would be overwhelmed by the sea. Their holy image was re 
- moved further inland, and three days later the old town wae 
_ swallowed up. The temples were then reestablished in atown 
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whole coast from San Thomeé to the Seven Pagadas, that ex- 
tensive ruins exist beneath the sea and are sometimes visible.” 
Another reason why we consider Mar John U1.’s stories 
as having originated from India is that St. Thomas’ right 
hand. the hand which touched Our Lord's sacred side, as the 
Latin hymn put it, seems to have exercised in India a special 
fascination, so much so that it has led to legends more or less 
similar to Mar John's, whose original home was doubtless 
India. We should expect that some versions of them survive 
still in Malabar. 
What are we to think for instance of the story we read im 
John de Mandeville ? Much of what the gallant knight writes 
about Manabar or the Coromandel Coast seems, indeed, to have 
been copied from the Franciscan Friar Odoric of Pordenone; 
vet. when he happens to speak of St. Thomas of Calamye (ae. 
Calamina’, he stands suddenly alone and has apparently inde- 
pendent knowledge. It is one of those passages where, instead 
of calling him a har, a plagiarist, we feel inclined to credit him 
with a journey of his own to India. And there are other pas- 
sages which force on us the conclusion that too much has been 
made of his similarities with Marco Polo and Odoric, and too 
little of the dissimilarities. : 
de Mandeville’s story about St. Thomas is remarkably 
; similar to that version of Mar John’s story in which St, Thomas’ 
hand rejects the gifts of the unworthy. 
“From that Country,’ writes Sir John,' Men pass by 
many Borders toward a Country, a 10 Days* Journey thence, 
| that is clept Mabaron ;* and it is a great Kingdom, and it hath 
os many fair Cities and Towns. : 
Lig Nk SS — ‘hat Kingdom lieth the Body of Saint Thomas the 
pebie Mar Se Apostle in Flesh and Bone, in # fair Tomb in the City of Caia- 
* ae - mye*: for there he was martyred and buried. But Men of 
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Assyria bare his Body into Mesopotamia into the City of 
“dessa, and after, he was brought hither again.’ And the 

Arm and the Hand that he put in our Lord’s Side, when He 
appeared to him after Mis Resurrection and said to him, * Noli 
east incredulus, sed fidelis’ (Be not faithless, but believing), are 
vet lying in a vessel without the Tomb. And by that Hand 
they make all their judgments in the Country, whoso hath | 
Right or W rene. For when there is any Dissension between 
2 Parties, and each of them maintaineth his Cause, and one - 
saith that his Cause is rightful, and that other saith the con- 
trary, then both Parties write their Causes on 2 Rills and put 
them in the Hand of Saint Thomas. And anon he casteth aw ay 
the bill of the wrong Cause and holdeth still the Bill with the 
right Cause. And therefore Men come from far Countries to 
have Judgment of doubtable Causes. and other Judgment use 
they not there. 

** Also the Church where Saint Thomas lieth, is both great 
and fair and full of great Simulachres, and those be great 
Images that they call their Gods, of the which the least is as 

t as two Men.’’* : 

Of Sir John de Mandeville himself we know next to noth- 
ing. The date and place of his death are alike disputed. 
We are not even sure that his name is not a pseudonym. But 
it is sufficient for us that the book bearing his name appeared 
first between 1357 and 1371, fully a century before the Por- 
tuguese conquest of India* 

Something Very similaris related by Jean Aerts of Mechlin, 
@ priest, according to his own testimony.* If his MS. can be 


to settle the many — on the —— of Calaming, and all the 
ory. texte quoted by Mer. Medlycott as containing the name would be so 
new arguments proving that ‘Calam‘na i« Mylapore. 
Shanks to Sir John for the PG reer — the body of St. Thomas — 
A Se hircoghe back from Edessa ta —R——— hs mew in Mabaron, by which he  — 
. : re. ge eek ee understands Mylapore on the 1 Coast. We have * 
some idea that the body was never carried to Edessa, and we have at — 
pagent one medieval Syrian writer who thought so too. 
2 In the tast —— one might think that Sir John copies Odoric 
rdene ; arco Polo; he does it however in such «a way that one 
or imal aire: The text continues: ‘And, arnonget these. there in 
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relied on, he undertook with the Great Factor of Portugal 

journey to Palestine, Egypt. Arabia, and even the Great Indies, 

between 1481 and 1484, or some 16 vears before Vasco da 

Gama’s expedition. From Arabia the party, which appears to 

have gone in search of Prester John, went castwards. traversed 

many countries, and came to Makeria (dans la Makeria), a 

* place which Emmanuel Neeffs, bevond whose study we have 

no information, identifies with the country of Mekran. on the 

° eoast of the Persian Gulf. Thi« country was dotted with fine 
towns, and the party took nine davs to cross it ' 

s Suddenly and without giving anvw detail, the MS. tukes 
us to the Great Indies, to the town of Calamina, where St. 
‘Thomas suffered martyrdom, and where he reposes iu Hesh and 
bone in a beautiful reliquary (chdase). The Assvrians indeed 
had one day translated in great pomp the Apostle’s relics to 
Edessa, but they had subsequently been brought back to 
Calamina. The hand and the arm with which the unbelieving 
Apostle had touched the Redeemer’s wounds are not enclosed 
im the tomb where his body is kept. The judge of the place 
uses them like an instrument which decides altercations and 
points out in doubtful cases which of the two parties is in the 
right. The suitors write down their complaints, and, when 
they deposit these writings into the martyr's hand, it rejects 
the document containing the inadmissible plea.”’ 

Neeffs, who rarely quotes the MS. verbatim, rightly com. 
pares this statement with Sir John de Mandeville’s. To us the 
two statements sound so much alike, and sO much in Jean 
Aerts’ account appears to be fanciful that we doubt his having 
visited Calamina or Mylapore, and many other places which 
he mentions.* 

Hardly less curious than our extract from Sir John de 
Mandeville is what we read in Barbosa, a Portuguese, who 
wrote in India between 1500 and 1516. Though there is noth- 

= ing to show that Barbosa visited Mylapore, his work hears 
- evirlence of painstaking study. He is extremely well informed 
on India and the Far East. In his account of Mylapore and 
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St. Thomas te brings us back, but on independent testimony, 
to some of the legends recorded by Mareo Polo. Tf he did not 
come to Mylapore, he must have obtained his information in 
Matabar from the St Thomas Christians, or from ‘ Armenians,’ 
and Furopeans. who had visited the place. We quote from 
him here only what pertains to the arm of the Saint. 

“They say,” Barbosa writes, “ that. on burying him [St. 
Thomas | they could never put his right arm in the tomb, and 
it always reminined outside: and, if they buried him entirely, 
next daw they found the arm above the earth, and so they let 
it be. The Christians. his disciples and companions who built 
the said Church! of Mylapore] and the Gentiles already held him 
for a saint, and honoured him greatly. He remained thus with 
his arm outside of the grave for a long time, and they sav that 
many people came there from many quarters in pilgrimage, 
and that some Chinese came a!so, who wished to cut off his 
arm, and carry it awaw as a relic, and that when they were 
about to strike at it with a sword, he withdrew his arm inside, 
they say, and it was never seen again.' So he remains still 
in that hermitage, very humbly. and lighted up by the grace 
of God, because the Moors and Gentiles light him Op, ench 
one saying that he is something belonging to them.’ 

Among the information collected in 1531 by Miguel Per- 


reira from Muhanmmadans and Hindus, from natives of Myla- 


pore and ——— we have the usual story of the log; but in 
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This mention of the Chinese is less preposterous than may appear 
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this case St. Thomas dragved it to where a jogi was living. 
The jogt, seeing that the Saint wanted to make with it a house 
in his own grounds, killed his ownson and accused the Saint of 
the murder. The usual atory, but the sequel is peculiar 
Later on, when St. Thomas was killed, the Christians © buried 
him in a chapel, which was the main chapel, on the Gospel 
side, which was a small house that the Saint had made for the 
purpose. And when he had been laid thus underground, lites 
r arm remained outside, raised, and they could not put it inside, 
which lasted some time thus. Auda gentio, a relative of the 
jogve, in revenge entered the holy house, in which there was 
nobody, and. having with him a short sword (tracado-tergado), 
he went to cut off the arm; buat he was struck blind of (both | 
eyes, and. falling on the ground, he shouted and became a 
Christian, relating what had happened: and he never more 
departed from the house and diet there of old age, sweeping 

the hous@ and lighting a lamp which was in it.” | 
Our last proof that the story of St. Thomas’ arm came 
from the St. Thomas Christians is that it turns up once more 
in a letter from Father Anthony Monserrate. S.J, to the 
General of the Society of Jesus. Writing from Cochin, the 
land of the St. Thomas Christians, in 1579, a regular account 
of the antiquity and customs of these Christians, he says (MS. 

Relation, Goa, 33, fol. L5tr) -— 

“These Christians relate that, after St. Thomas’ death, 
when they buried him, they never could bury his arm; it re- 
—— mained always outside, because, it seems, it was thearm which 
— touched Christ Our Lord’s wounds; and, on hearing of this, 
King came with a big army to cut the 
wished to cut it off, hid itself. and he 
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that they could not bury him (did he too disturb his tombstone 
or thrust out his arm, I forget) until they pnt a diamond 
into his mouth. 1 could only smile at such a piece of popular 
credulity, but 1 have often wished to be able to give a rational 
explanation of the popular conception of such things 

Some ten vears earlier than Barbosa, in one of the earliest 
accounts of Mylapore dating from the Portuguese conquest, 
we find ourselves suddenly confronted again with some of 
Mar John I11.’s stories. The anonymous writer, probably a 
Flemish sailor, did not venture beyond the Malabar Coast. 
How then did he get hold of the legend that for a fortnight, 
about the time of St. Thomas’ feast? the sea could be passed 
on foot, and that they gave the Sacrament to the worthy and 
refused it to the unworthy? If he did not read this in some 
European book, either before his coming to India or after his 
retarn to Europe, he must have picked it up in Malabar. On 
the other hand, he makes about Edessa and its being a four 
days’ journey from the tomb of St. Thomas in the sea a remark 
already made by John of Hese. 

He writes — 


“Six days from Coloen,' is a town which is called Lapis,* 
and near by is Saint Thomasinthe sea. It is there that fora 








 § Quilon. They arrived at Cochin on Nov. 2, 1502, at Quilon on 
Jan. 3, 1503, and left Cannanore for Portugal on Febr. 12, 1503. 
2 No other place can be intended by the Latin word Lapis (=a stone) 
than Mylapore. But the name is a most unexpected one in a Flemish 
‘narrative, of which no Latin original has been traced. How shall we 
account for it? Perhaps, some Indian Christians applied to M pay the 
name Calamine and ——— it, as aome Syrian istians do now, as 
Galmona (Syriac) or hillock; or again they may have referred to 
Little Mount, Chinna Malai, a bare rock, which according to most of 
them is the place of St. —— mar ice ant er at any rate the place 
where he was first wounded. If our surmise is correct, we might 
have here the earliest attempt at the meaning of Calamina More than 
ore Pawns writing in India has derived Calarmnina as meaning, in Tamil, 
on rock.” 
* _ # Tho expression St. Thomas in the sea’ either alludes to the sub- 
a Calamina or echoes the medieval descriptions of Mylapore whieh 
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fortnight, about the time of his festival, the sea may be passed 
on foot, and they give the Sacrament to all who are worthy to 
receive it, and refuse it to the unworthy. And this place is 
four days distant from the great city of Edissen,' where he 
built the large palace.” But this above-mentioned town of 
Lapis is for the most part ruined,® and the Christians inhabit 
it on condition of paying a tribute,* and everybody, including 
the king and queen, walks naked, with the exception of their 
leins, which are covered.” * 


Document 2, 


[P. 29] Narrative of Lord Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, about a certain 
miracle of the Apostle St. T'homas” 


J. Brother Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, wishes his friend health 
in the Lord. 
ee — —— —— 


! Evidently Edessa in Mesopotamia; but the distance from Myla- 
pore would be four months rather than four days. John of Hese 
written before our Flemish sailor that the town of Hulna and the body 
of St. Thomas are directed towards Edessa, and that Edessa ts four days 
from it. Cf. Germann, Die Kirche der Thomaachristen, p. 167. But, as 
John of Here speaks of ‘St. Thomas in the cea,’ ho too clearly refers to 
Mylapore as the place of his tomb. ; 

2 The palace built by St. Thomas for Gondophares is here placed at 
Edessa. We should rather think that the St. Thomas Christians of Mala- 

J bar spoke of it as at Mylapore, ignoring altogether Sind and Edesra in 
—— the matter. One Syrian Bishop of Malabar in 1533 makes St. Thomas 
go to China to build the palace. 

4 We may note here once more that Mylapore was destroyed by 


¢ 1503. That too is what the Syrian Bishops wrote from Malabar in 1504. 
—1X  # Literally: ‘*and the Christians live therewith (? accordingly) on 
_ tribute." Tf thie means that they lived there (at Mylapore) on condition 


 molli’s time were reversed: for they enjoyed certain tributes then, as did 
the Christians in the chief harbours of Malabar. : 

~—~— «6 «Cf, Calecoen > A Dutch narrative of the second voyage of Vaaco da 

Gama to Calicut. Printed at Antwerp circa 1504. With introduction and 
— translation by J. Ph. Berjeau, London, Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, 

—  _——* Pieeadilly, 1874. | 

— On the cloth cover, a amall strip of paper with the following title: 

 @aleoen: A narrative of the second voyaye of Vasco da Gama ta Calrcut, 
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It ix a wholesome thing for all believers in Christ's name 
ever to seek and hear something edifying | /’. 30] and to learn 
how nudmirable the Lord is in His Saints. Knowing that you 
are eager to hear such things, I wish to write to you, according 
to your recommendation and request, what | saw and heard 
at the Roman Court, 

"This vear, to wit, on the Friday after the solemnity of 
Our Lord’s Ascension, I stood in the Lord Pope's presence to 
talk about our affairs, when lo! someone came to announce 
that the Bizante, or the Emperor of Constantinople’s, ambas- 
sadors were outside. The Lord Pope rejoiced at the arrival 
of so distinguished an embassy, and sent a Bishop in attend- 
ance on him to introduce them honourably and present them 
to him ‘They came, saluted the universal Pope and most of 
the members of the Court, and, in answer to the questions put 
them about the Emperor's health and the quality of their 
party. they answered honourably enough. The reason why 
they came was this. 

2 With them there was an Archbishop of India, a man 
of rather distinguished appearance. and pretty cloquent, judg: 
ing from our knowledge of his language (juxta suae linguae 
nolitiam satis eloquentissimus), who, haying lost by death the 
company and support of his prince, had come long before 


(jam pridem) to the said Emperor to seek his advice." The 





| A note (ibid. in Migne by Mabillon ?) says: ** This letter of Odo, 
Abbot of St. Remy’s at Sheims, was written about the year 1135: for 
the next year, after his return from Italy, he granted a property (/un- 
dum) for building the Carthusian house of Mons Det. Count Thom ‘ 
to whorn the letter is addressed, appears to be Thomas de Marla, lord o 
Codiciacum Castle.” | | 
Tam unable here to «ttle whether Document 2 was written by Ode. 





Abbot of St. Remy's, or by Odilo, Abbot of Clany. In the Catholic En- 


| ia. New York, I find only two Odilos or Odos of Clany, and their 
dates do not tally with the story: St. Odo, second Abbot of Cluny (6. 
S78 or R70; d. 18th Nov., 942), and St. Odo, fifth Abbot of Cluny (b. circa 
O82 ; d. alat Dee., 1045) 

We may remark 
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Kinperor having listened to his request and having given him 
“a prince from among his courtiers, he started going home. as 
if his business was concluded, On the way, be lost his new 
prince, death cutting himoff Hawing buried him, he returned 
to the Emperor to relate the sad event and express his sorrow. 
The Emperor, consoling him, told him not to grieve, and in his 
kindness gave him another prince, Cheered, the Arch bishop 
resumed his journey, but failed to complete it: indeed, sudden 
death carried off this second prince, and, redoubling the 
Archbishop's grief, troubled him exeeedingly. He did not 
know what todo He besitated whether he should return to 
the Emperor or continue on his way and leave unfinished what 
he had come for. However, the resolution of his manly spirit 
spurned the loss and danger threatening him. Comforted by 
the encouraging words of his companions, and told not te 
despair, he returned to the Kmperor and presented himself te 
him once more, the bearer of dire misfortune.’ On hearin 
the unexpected news, the Emperor was startled, and refu: 

to send a third prince, saving that he had done enough for the 
Archbishop. With much trouble and many tears the poor 
Archbishop obtained leave to go for advice to the Roman 
Court, and to take with him the Emperor’ s ambassadors and a 
letter of recommendation from bim.* 

3. While at the Court, he declared to some of the palace 

inmates that he was at the head of the Church where the body 
of the blessed Apostle Thomas was said to be lying. Among 
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—* Hindu Rajas of Malnbar a person of his or of the Archbishop's choice 
ne. but we see the En or despatch with the Indian Archbishop one of hve 
~~ own farmiliars, the idea being no doubt that this nominee was te take the 
 — place of the deceased princo, Would not such a nomination have au ted 
— — better than Indian conditions? Or must we suppose that 
1’ ae commercial relations between the Greek Empire and Malabar were still 
. te of such a nature that the Greek Emperor could exercise his infloence m 
—* favour of the Malabar Christians > 
~ * Document | states that the Prelate arrived at Rome after a year» 
‘ journey. Alberic'’s Chronicle (quoted by H. K. Mann) says he had arrived 
—* Constantinople (1iz2.») after “a year’s journey. Herve we are told that 
ho had come to Constantinople a long time before his coming to Rome 
odes sed, if after hin first arrival a Se a gion he turned homewards 
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J | (Doc. 7, $2). he ought to have left India several years 
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other things which he related about the position of thé Church, 
its rich treasury, and the variety of its ornaments, there wus 
one which one cannot hear without astonishment. The said 
Apostie’s Church is surrounded on all sides by a very deep 
river: ' but, for eight days before the feast and as many after 
it, the waters flow off and leave the river so dry that a seven 
year old child can cross it. On the very day of the feast, the 
chiefs of the whole province and all the clergy and people 
assemble; and, after many tears and deep sighs, the Arch- — 
bishop with the clergy of his Order approaches the bier (jeretrum) 
of the blessed Apostle. takes from it very reverently the body, 
places it with honour on the pontifical chair, and, prostrating 
himself the first at the feet of that powerful advocate, he 
honours him with his gift and oblation. The blessed Apostle 
raises his arm, opens his hand and receives gratefully whatever 
is offered him [P. 31] by all the followers of our faith. But, 
if a heretic mixed up in the crowd tries, as if out of devotion, 
to place something in the Apostle’s hand, he closes his hand 
and refuses to accept his sinful gifts.* 

4. When the Lord Pope heard of this from some, he 
called for the Bishop and wished to forbid him under anathema | 
to continue spreading such untruths in the palace.* Indeed, 
what he had said about the Apostle appeared to be contrary 
to the truth. But the Bishop asserted before them all that 
nothing was more true, and, with the Lord Pope's permission 
he swore on the holy Gospels that it was so. Finally, the 
Lord Pope and the whole Court believed him and said that 
the Apostle could obtain from Almighty God even greater 

~ miracles.* 





 -—Pr. W. Germann, that diligent student of the St. Thomas ~~ 
story, had long ago anticipated our disquisitions on John IIT. 
As his account contains some elements not discovered by us — 
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and sums up our two documents above, we translate it here in 
its entirety.’ 

‘“We have two mutually independent accounts of the 
visit of this John to Rome: one in the Chronicon Alberici 
Monachi, published by Leibnitz in his Accesstones Historicac 
(Il. ad an. 1122); the other in Mabillonis Vetera Anatecta 
(Parisiis, p. 464), consisting of a letter by Abbot Oddo of St. 
Remy'’s to a certain Count Thomas. Although Alberie is 
acknowledged a trustworthy writer, yet the preference must 
be given to Oddo, since he was present when John was presented 
to the Pope. Oddo was just transacting business with the Pope, 
a few days after Ascension Day, in the year in which he wrote 
to his friend, when envoys from the Emperor of Byzantinom 
were announced, who had come to introduce the Archbishop 
of India, wir satis honestae formae et juxcta linquae suae notitiam 
eloquentissimus. The Indian Prelate, having lost by death his 
companion and helper on the journey to Europe, 4 prince ,* 
had turned for help to the Emperor, and, after receiving from 
him one of his familiars, [P. 165] he had begun the return 
journey, when this Prince too died on the way. The Indian 
hastened back, and a Prince who was given him died again. 
The Emperor refused him a third companion, and only after 
many tears was he allowed to go for advice to the Roman 
Curia and to have envoys with letters of recommendation 
adjoined him. When he came to the Curia, he related to some 
of the Pope’s entourage that he was the head of the Church 
where the body of St. Thomas rested. The great Church was 
surrounded by a stream; but, eight days before and eight 
days after the Apostle’s feast, which was celebrated with great 
concourse, the water flowed away, so that one could go to it 
— — dry-shod. What he related next of the body of St. Thomas, 
I that on the day of his feast he was placed on the episcopal 
‘ chair, and then stretched forth his arm, and opened his hand to 

; receive the gifts, and that, when a heretic approached and 
_ —s wished to give him his offering, he at once closed his hand, this 

_—s appeared so incredible that the Pope, on hearing of it, called 
for the Prelate and forbade him to spread any more such 
-—s«dtories in the palace; he even wanted to forbid it him by 














_ -—s threatening him with anathema. But the Prelate insisted 
—— 8 Be ore them all that it was so, and swore to it on a book of the 
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Gospels. Thus far Oddo whose letter bears no date, but must 
have been written before 1136, since he returned to France 
that vear.' 

“The year is mentioned by Alberic. It was the fourth of 
Pope Calixtus, therefore 1122. Alberic has, besides, a number 
of additional details. He knows the Indian's name, John; he 
gives him the rank of Patriarch, and makes him come to Con- 
stantinople to receive the palliam:; he says that, as he had 
eome from furthest India (quae ullima finem facit) he had spent 
a full year on the way. Calixtus had sent envoys to Constan- 
tineple, with whom the Patriarch conversed through a drago- 
man, and, when he learned that Rome was the chief town 
of the whole earth, he travelled thither with the interpreter * 
and gave to the Pope and the Cardinals the following informa- 
tion :— 

“His town was called Ultima (a corrupt version, instead 
of which the Chronicum Belgicum has Ulna), and was the 
capital of all India. Its circumference [ P. 166) measured a 
four days’ journey; its walls were of extraordinary height, 
and so thick that two Roman chariots could go on it abreast. 
The Phison, rich in precious stones, flowed through it, and it 
was inhabited entirely by believing Christians. At a small 
distance from the walls of the town, there lay a mountain sur- 
rounded on all sides by a deep lake; on the summit of the 
mountain stood the Mother-Church of St. Thomas. Round 


the lake were the monasteries of the twelve Apostles. During 


the year, the mountain was not accessible to any one; but. 
once a year, the Patriarch ascended it, as the water decreased 
for eight days before and after the Saint's feast. In the cibo- 
“rium of the Church hanged from silver chains a silver concha, 
in which the A postle’s body was preserved incorrupt, and stood 
upright, as if alive. Before it burned continually a golden 


lamp; this was always found to be full of balsam, which, when 


- divided among the faithful, worked numerous cures. On the 


 feastday, the Patriarch with the Bisho lowered the concha 


on a golden seat 
d to the Apostle, w 
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inacentury and a half? Legend has enriched it correctly in 
only one point: the position of the mountain outside the 
town, the Church on the mountain, and the fact that the water 
which flows around alw ‘ays rises or falls according to the mon- 
soon.' That an Eastern Prelate came first to Constantinople 
and then to Rome cannot be doubted; it was repeated in 
later centuries, as also the taking of an oath,* but who can 
say what the foreigner, who did not know Latin, swore to? 
That he belonged to the same Christian community as the 
Indian Christians, may also be granted. For the rest it is 
plain that he must have been an arrant impostor ; [/. 167] and it 
is likely, from what he said of the body of the Apostle, that he 
was not an Indian,® but rather some adventurer Bishop of 
Mesopotamia. Even John de Hese'’s Itinerary, of the 15th 
century,* which takes from our account the whole Communion 
scene, knows that the town Hulna with the body of the Apostle 
is turned towards Edessa, from which it is a four days’ journey 
distant * 

‘We have entered upon the period of the Crusades, during 
which legend and poetry, which had borrowed from the Indian 
Church the materials for the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
were at work to make of Prester John a king of India, and to 
spin out always further the legends of the Apostle Thomas, 
It may be of interest to the historian of literature to follow up 
these legends in our classics, in Percival and Titurel; but the 
Church historian loses the clue, and oblivion overtook the 
real Indian Christians; they became a legend. However, at 
the Papal Court, the centre of Christian life, they did not lose 

the clue, and, while the legend was busily spinning out, they 
ay thought earnestly ae reducing to the Papal power the Christians 
—— of the Far-East.” 
4 Doubtful as we are about Mar John’s character and the 
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exact date of his journey, we leave to other writers their opin- 
ion that John 131. was an Indian Bishop. What runs counter 
to the notions we derive from what we read in our 16th, cen- 
tury writers, is that, fesfe John J1I., there would have been 
yearly several Bishops at Mylapore on the feast of St. Thomas. 
The qguctations we have adduced in our Part I, Chapter Il, lead 
us to expect only one Bishop in the whole of Southern India, 
namely a Bishop in Malabar. Other Bishops would have been 
fourd in Sokotra, China, and in other parts far away from 
Southern India. On the other hand, we must confess that our 
knowledge of the conditions prevailing in Southern India at 
the time of Mar John III. is of the vaguest. There may also 
have been a Bishop in the Maldives and in Ceylon, as was the 
ease at an earlier time. Still, even if there had been several 
Bishops in Sovthern India at the time, we do not easily 
suppose that they met every year at Mylapore for the feast. 
Father PaulinusaS. Bartholomaeo, referring to Le Quien’s 
Oriens Christianus, col. 1272, states that about 1129 Mar John, 
Bishop, was sent to India by the Katholikos of Bagdad.’ He 
states again that Mar Sapor and Mar Proudh came from Babylon 
to Malabar in $25 (not in 850 or 880), and that they were 
followed by Jobn IIT, John 1V., Jaballaha, Joseph I., Junabas, 
Mar Joseph II., Mar Joseph I1J., and Mar Abraham, who died 
_ jn 1596. Paulinus’ Mar John of 11:9 and Mar John ILL. would 
be our Archbishop John who went to Rome in or about 1122, 
Futher Bernard of St. Thomas, T.0.C D., writes to me 
from Mangalore (3-10-1921) that, from the papers he haa seen 
about Mar John II1., he has no doubt that he really was a 
Bishop, but that native writers say nothing about his having 
gone to Rome on a visit to the Pope.* 
What is the origin of the following story ¢ | 
zs “ Bishop Eschilinus has left written in bis book the follow- 
ing miracle wrought through the Apostle St. Thomas in con- 
nection with Holy Mass. On the eve of the feast of St. 


oe 


rhomas in December, the Bishop of the town where the body 
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of the Saint was kept opened the tomb of the Apostle, and, 
placing inside, in the hands of the Saint’s body, a severed dry 
vine-shoot, closed the tomb. The next day, the feast of St. 
Thomas, when the Bishop returned to the tomb and looked in, 
he was greativ astonished to find that the drv vine-shoot which 
he had left in the Saint's band had became green and bore 
a bunch of grapes He plucked the bunch and extracted the 
juice from the fruits. The purified wine thus obtained waa 
just sufficient for the Mass of that day. All those who heard 
the Mass were Alled with incredible jov."'! 

After long research I succeeded in tracing another allusion 
to the same story. REaulin, holding that part of St. Thomas’ 
body was found by the Portuguese, says that he does not feel 


moved by the story of Peter de Natalibus in his Cafalojus 


Sanctorum, Bk. 6, ch. 43. The story notwithstanding, he 
maintains that the body may have been partly at Mylapore. 
Peter de Natalibus relates the following: Yearly, on the eve of 
St. Thomas’ feast, the Archbishop of Edessa, while intoning the 
antiphon at the Magnificat: O 7'homa Didyme, opened the tomb, 
or the silver casket (Joculus) hanging from silver chains,* and 
placed into the Apostle’s hand a dry vine-stock. The next day, 
to the astonishment of all, it was found green and covered 
with a fresh bunch of grapes” 


- 





— — — 


— 

This was found in a Tamil work Viyashakishamai puthunmeas |Thurs- 
day miracles), Pondicherry, Catholic Mission Press. 2ad ed., 1902, p. 164, 
48th miracle. Did not Father de Rossi, S.J., transiate his series of 
miracios for every day of the week from a collection composed and 


published in Europe? 
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Father Bernard of St. Thomas’ letter of Oct. 3, 1921, referred me to 
this Tamil work, saying that he had read there about Mar John IIl. The 
age which we have found, and which one of our Tamil Fathers in 
urencon has translated for us, says nothing of Mar John. Are there 
passages about Mar John in the same work or in other editions or volumes 


—— 


of the same work ? . 

‘The Nestorians in India knew no feast of 5t. Thomas on Docember 
2 A Latin writer, however, reading about the Saint's feast, would 
naturally have concluded to the feast of December 21, the Roman Mar- 


rely commemorating on July 3 the translation of St. Thomas’ 
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Who was Peter de Natalibus? At p. 367, op. cit., Raulin 
calls him Peter Equilinus or de Natalibus, a Bishop, thus iden 
tifying him clearly with the Bishop Eschilinus quoted above. 
J. P. Kirseh, writiog in Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, XT, 
7$4a, says that the date of his birth is unknown, but that he 
died hetween 1400 and 1406. A Venetian, he consecrated 
himself t6 the ecclesiastical state, became a canon of Equilio 
( Jesolo). and was elevated to the episcopal see of that city on 
July 5, 1370. He is chiefly known as the author of ‘* Legends 
of the Saints'’ in twelve books, a very valuable work with 
a wide circulation.' 

Since the relics of St. Thomas were removed from Edessa 
to Chios in or about A.D. 1144, the legend recited by Peter de 
Natalibus must be anterior to 1144, in case it hailed from 
Edessa. What authority the Bishop had for placing the 
miracle at Edessa, I know not. Anyhow, one could not argue 
against its having happened at Mylapore. merely on the ground 
that Mylapore produced no grapes. 

_ There were grapes at Mylapore, according to Bishop John — 
de" Marignolli (1349), and wonderful grapes too, grapes intro- = 
duced there from Paradise (Ceylon) by St. Thomas himself. 
After mentioning the fruits growing in Adam's garden (Ceylon), 
mz. plantain-trees or Adam's figs, nargil (coconuts), amburan 

(mangoes), and chakebaruche (jack-fruits), Bishop de’ Marignolli 
goes on to say: 
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which he sowed. From these grew the vines which I saw at 
that place, and from them he made the wine of which he stood 
inneed. Elsewhere there are vines, indeed, but they bear no 
grapes, as I know by experience.’ ! 

Between this little excursion into the Christian folklore of 
Mylapore in 1349 and the story of Peter de Natalibus there ix 
sufficient affinity to justify one in believing that the Edessa 
legend may have led to the one at Mylapore. Until we dis- 
cover that the legend of the dry vine-stock belongs indeed to 
Edessa, we like to think, however, that it grew up at Mylapore 

Here is yet another extravagance. We read in the Acta 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, under July 3 -— 

“ These same [women Saints] are mentioned in the Gynae- 
ceum: added to them we there find: ‘In East India, [the 
feast] of Blessed Clara. a Dominican virgin, daughter of the 
King of Calamina, who by her eminent virtues prepared for 
herself the way to heaven.’ Pius Arthur Anthony de Baling- 
hem took her from Seraphin Razzius, whe, in the Lives of the 

Sis Saints of his Order, p. 353. spun out a story which is as in- 

+ credible as it is wonderful. No authority, no reference is 

given: all chronological and geographical explanation is lack- 

ing. Among other wonders here is one, by way of specimen, 

from it one can judge of the rest. ‘In the parts of India.’ 

| Says Razzius, * St. Clara is held in such veneration that, among 

t sixty Christian kingdoms, there are found in one kingdom 

(ee alone CCC monasteries of Sisters of the Order of Preachers, 

| which are called by the name of this St. Clara.’ We require 

_ other evidence to prove such assertions. That more than 

wonderful Clara is not known to Marchesius and other writers. 

— — — Razzius’ French translator, prudently omitted 
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Unaccountable as the story is, it would be worth while to 
trace it back to its origin, The story would be too foolish for 
words, had it originated from India in Portuguese times. It = 
must go back to medieval times. Not before 1606 did a 
Nunnery, St Monica’s, one of Augustinian Nuns, get established 
at Goa. As for Dominican Nuns, there was a convent at Tara: 
pur in the beginning of the 17th century, another at Daman. 
both places being on the Bombay side. In pre- Portuguese 
times there were, however, in Malabar small communities of 
pious women, leading a lite of chastity, but not as the cloistered 
nuns of our days,* and nuns were not unknown among the 
Abyssinians, the Armenians, C Opts, Jacobites, and Nesto. 
rians,” 

When we have to speak of Prester John we can only 
stammer; yet, Razzius’ 60 Christian kingdoms in partibus 
Indiae seem to be echoes of Prester John tales The expres- 
sion ‘India Orientalis’ in de Balinghem, and * /ndia’ in 
Razzius, may have been used loosely for any parts of Asia 
east of Asia Minor. to medieval writers it is applicable even 
to Armenia or Ethiopia. However, as in the 13th and 14th 
centuries the Dominicans shared with the Franciscans the 
work of evangelising the East, and as some Dominicans at 
least, like Bishop Jordanus of Severac and Nicholas of Pistoie, 

| found their way to Malabar and Mylapore, we should expect 
that their Missionaries had preciser notions about India than 
their brethren in Europe. About 1360, the United Brethren 
of St. Gregory the Illuminator, Armenian Dominicans. had 50 
monasteries with 700 Religious. In 1349, when the Missions 
of Persia were destroyed, the Dominicans had in Persia 15 
monasteries and 11 of the United Brethren* That was pre- 
cisely the time when Europe was still full of the wildest 
stories about Prester John. First he had been found in India; 
omext in Tartary; next, if not simultaneously, in Ethiopia. 
Some hold that the firat notion about Prester John was derived 
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— is reserved the Bollandists to December 21, which means that, 
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from an Armenian general Ivane (John), who in 1124 gained 
a great victory over the Crescent. 

It is not impossible that one of the many Prester Johns, 
elusive personages though they be, had a daughter Clara who 
was a Nun, nay a Dominican Nun. In this matter the Friars 
Preachers may have had at their disposal materials not now 
accessible to us. The difficulty i# about the time and the 
place and the large number of convents said to have gone 
under Clara's name. Waiving that point, however,—for it is 
not impossible that convente of Malabar Nuns, or of Georgian, 
Armenian, or Ethiopian Nuns, not to speak of nunneries in 
Tibet and other Buddhist countries, should have been mistaken 
for convents of Dominican Nuns—may we not suppose that, 
as at least one Prester John places in his dominions the tomb 
of St. Thomassour Dominican Razzius or some other earlier 
writer of his Order. identifving Mylapore with Calamina, as 
has been done so often, made of Clara, the daughter of the 
King of Calamina? We need hardly add that Mylapore (alias 
Calamina) never possessed a Dominican nunnery. It may be 

: worth stating, however, that, as St. Dominic was born only im 
A.D. 1170, our Mar John II. cannot have had anything to do 
with the story | 

It took a long time to kill Prester John of India. In 1177, 
Pope Alexander IL1., writing possibly to the Negus of Ethio- 
pia, begins thus: ‘* Alexander Bishop[or Pope], servant of the 
servants of God, to his very dear son in Christ, John, the illus- 

:  trious and magnificent King of the Indians.""? The Annals of 
—  ————s Admont (1181) speak of *‘ Prester John, King of Armenia and 















‘ _ India” under the year 114).° Matthew Paris reports the 
—séveceipt, in 1237, of a letter from Brother Philip, prior of the 
_——s« Dominicans in Palestine, which declares Nestorianism to be 
ss predominant in ‘ India, the Kingdom of Prester John,’ and the 
tO tee eS eS ee —— 
pee Sins ape te Se | 
a — — ! This would not have been so very foolish, if the Malabar Christians 
— had, as they seem to have had, a Christian King of their own. cr. T. K- 
—e — — Christian Dynasty in the Trivandrum Datly News, 
yy. 4 E * =i 722. | 
ie Diogo do Couto (Da Asia, Dec. XIT, Bk. TH, ch. 5) thinks that 


‘homas Cananeso, whom he places about A.D. SIt (but whorn the 
{alabar accounts place in about the year 345) might have been *‘* the 

vhom St. Antoninus writes in his history that he «ent every 
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most distant states of the East.! Friar John de Monte Corvino 
writing from Cambalik (Pekin) on January 8, 1305, says that 
6 years before. at a place fully 20 days from Cambalik, he had 
converted a Nestorian King, George, * of the illustrious race 
of the great king who was called Prester John in India.""? And 
Friar John de Monte Corvino had been sufticiently long in 
Malabar and on the Coromandel Coast:to make us suspect that 
some of the Christian Princes in China were connected with 
Christian Princes in India. In 1330, Pope John XXII. sent 
Bishop Jordanus to Quilon with a letter which began as fol- 
lows: *‘ Nofhili ciro domino Nascarinorum et universis sub eo 
Christianis Nascarinis de Calumbo, venerabilem fratrem Jordan- 
um.”"* ‘The chief of the Nazarene Christians at Columbo or 
Quilon may have been a petty Christian King, the Baliarte of 
Vortuguese writers and Malabar traditions. wis late as 1439 
Pope Eugene IV. sent envoys (to the Christian King of 
Malabar ?) with a letter which commenced thus: ‘To my 
most beloved son in Christ, Thomas, the illustrious Emperor 
of the Indians, health and the apostolic benediction.—There 
often has reached us a constant rumour that Your Serenity 
and also all who are the subjects of your kingdom are true 
Christians.” * 

“On the Catalan Map which is nearly contemporary with 
Jordanus, near the town of Diogil in the Province of Columbo, 
which includes the southern point of India proper, are read 
these words: * Here reigns the King of Columbo, a Christian.’ 
The towns of this territory are jointly indicated by a flag con- 
taining a dove with a cross; the greater importance of the 
town of Diogil, which we further on suspect to be Diamper, is 
brought out by a double cross. From this it must not be 
eoncluded that the King of Columbo, the name of which was 


net understood and was represented by a dove, was a Christian, 
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but that in the kingdom of Columbo, which was known in the 
West as a mission-station, there was a Christian Prince at the 
town of Diogil *’ ' 

In the veduced form in which Yule reproduces part of the 
Catalan Map (1375) from Notices et Extraits, tom. XIV,' 
Columbo is placed wrongly by the author of the map on the 
Fishery Coast, and the word Columbo is written a second 
time across the territory with the note: ‘Christian Kingdom ° 
Yule has, however, suppressed the flag with the dove and the 
cross, as aleo the double cross near Diogil. The town Diogil is 
much too far north in YWule’s map te be identifiable with 
Diamper in Malabar. In fact, Yule identifies it with Deogiri 
or Daulatabad,* and it is quite possible that there were Chris- 
tians there some time before 1375. 

We must remark also that above Mirapore (Mylapore), 
Butifilis (the Mutfiliof Marco Polo, t.e. Motapallé in ‘Velingana), 
Bangala (Bengal), and Bassia, Yule’s reduced form of the 
Catalan Map has the following strange legend: ~ Here reigns 
[King] Stephen, a Christian. In this land hes St. Thomas. 
Look for the city Butifilis.”’ * 

I do not know whether the last legend has ever been com- 
mented on by any one, or what explanation of it cam be de- 
vised, except perhaps that the Christians of the Coromandel. 
Coast had till very late times a chief or captain of their own 
1 find nothing to help in Yule’s Cathay and Marco Polo, or in 
the early travellers. However fanciful the position or the very 
existence of King Stephen's dominions may appear to us now— 
for they embraced the shrine of St Thomas at Mylapore—we 
» must keep an open mind and believe that the author of the 


~Catalan p, like the historian, would have written nothing 
eds for which he had not some sort of authority, cither in books 


or from travellers. It is certainly significant that the idea of 
| a Christian Kingdom in India persisted so long in Europe, and 
Se while so many European travellers moved freely about in the 
oe East. 

“i | Yule thinks it probable, that even in the Levant tlle 
stories of ‘John the Patriarch of the Indies" may have been 
mingled with the rumours from the East about Prester John.’ 
" _ Father A. Stockman, S.J.. treating Mar John III.'s visit to 
SS Rome as mythical, opines that his journey cannot have been 
the origin of the Prester John legend.* As his reasons do not 
ss appear to us cogent, we quote Yule. 
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“ Before Prester John, eco nomine, appears upon the scene, 
we find the way prepared for his appearance by the presenta- 
tien of a kindred fable, and one which certainly entwined 
itself with the legends about Prester John after his figure had 
lodged itself in the popular imagination of Europe. This is 
the story of the appearance at Rome (1122), in the pontificate 
of Pope Calixtus IL., of a certain Oriental ecclesiastic, whom 
one account styles ‘John. the Patriarch of the Indians,’ and 
another ‘an Archbishop of India.’ This ecclesiastic related 
the most wonderful stories of the shrine of St. Thomas in 
India, and of the posthumous and still recurring miracles 
which were wrought there periodically by the body of the apos- 
tle, including the distribution of the sacramental wafer by his 
hand, and many other marvellous things We cannot regard 
the appearance at Rome of the personage who related these 
marvels in the presence of the Pope az a mere popular fiction: 
it rests on two authorities apparently independent (one of them 
a letter from Odo of Rheims, abbot of St. Remy from 1118 to 
1151): for their discrepancies show that one was not copied 
from thé other, though in the principal facts they agree.” ' 

To proceed. We said that in a letter by Prester John 
mention is made of the tomb of St. Thomas. Some other 
passages in it bear resemblance to statements made by Mar 
John Ill. and to our quotations about St. Clara. 

In fact, if it could be proved that the letter was addressed 
to Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Constantinople, who died 
in A.D. 1118, we might think that Mar John IIT. had been 
somehow connected with its composition. We shall quote of 
it, translated as literally as possible, whatever we find in Asse- 
nani.” 

| Enoycl. Britann., XTX (1885), Ti4, col. 2. —— 
* For the translation we help ourselves with I° Abbé Hue's ChAres- 
in China, Tartary, and Thibet, New York, Vol. I (1884), pp. 92- 


98. and with Austen Henry Layard’s in Nineveh and tts remains, London, 
. tft} I, 250-254. The reference to Assemani in Hue is Bibl. Orient... Vol 
TT, Pe. 11, Ch. IX, p. 490. Layard too refers to Assermani, at p. 255 of ba 


— — — — — 


hit volume I. Huc⸗ reference i4 correct enough. However,afriend of  — 
w : e passage in Calcutta at my request could not = 
" of Assernani’s Bibl. Orientalia ia the 4th | 


\ 
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mine who searched for the 
find it. ** Vol. ITT, Pt. 
volume of that collection. 
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The letter in question appears in Assemani only in part. 
Herr Zancke in an elaborate treatise on Prester John gives a 
list of close on a hundred MSS. of it. It purports, according 
to Yule, to have been addressed by Prester John to the Greek 
Emperor Manuel, who reigned from 1143 to L184. About 
1165 it became widely circulated.’ 





‘* This letter,.’’ writes Assemani (161. Orientalis, tom. III, 
Part 11. or Vol. IV. p. 490, sqq.), “* exists in a Latin MS. of the 
Vatican Library, Codex Regius Alexandrinus 657, fol. 37 =qq. 
Although it is full of boasting and contains many fabulous 
things, the Latin tran-.atoc * seems to have added a few things 
to it, However, as it confirms the account of the Bishop of 
Gabala*® and will not be unpleasant to the reader, neither is 
it foreign to our purpose, we proceed to insert here fragments 
of it: for we omit for brevity’s sake what is said or invented 
about the river of Paradise, the sea of stone and of sand, the 
subterraneous streams, the wonderful fountain, certain herbs, 
stones, and animals, and the description of the palace.” 


[P. 490] Letter of John Priest to the Governor of Constanti- 

° nople. 
John Priest by the power and virtue of God and of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Lord of Lords, to A.* Governor of Con- 

stantinople. 

| ‘May he enjoy health and with the grace of God advance 

60 greater things. | | 
_ ‘Tt has been made known to Our Majesty that thou ¢s- 
ss teemest our excellency and that there has been speech among 
 —s- you of our greatness. We have learned from our secretary 
—s ¢¢hat thou wishest to send us some curious and amusing things 
—s wherewith to delight our justice, ete.* What we desire and 
wish to know is whether thou hast like us the true faith, 
ko ee +hether in everything thou believest in Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
— — ‘hough we know thee to be a man, and consider thou art but 
a mortal destined to corruption, thy little people take thee for 
eir sovereign. If thou hast any need of anything that would 
. agreeable to thee, tell us so through our secretary by a 
te er from thy charity, and thou wilt get it, etc. If thou 
shest to come to our domination, we shall appoint thee the 
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greatest and most worthy of our house, and thou mayest par- 
take of our abundance and of the things that are found among 
us in plenty; and, if thou wishest to return, thou shalt set 
forth enriched with our gifts. 

If thou wishest to know the greatness and excellence of 
our altitude, and in which countries our power rules, under- 
stand and believe without doubting that I am Priest John, the 
servant of God, and that I surpass in all riches under the sun 
and im valour and power all the Kings of the earth. Seventy 
Kings are tributary to us. I am a devout Christian, and 
everywhere we protect and support with our alms the poor 
Christians who are within the empire of our clemency. [/P. 497) 

We wish to visit the sepulchre of Qur Lord with a great 
army, as becomes the glory of our majesty, and we wish to 
humble and conquer the enemies of the Cross of Christ and 
exalt His holy name.' ; 

Our magnificence dominates the three Indies *; our domin- 
ions, beginning from Further India, where the body of St. 
Thomas the Apostle reposes, advance across the desert to 
where the sun is born, and return to deserted Babylon, near 
the tower of Babel. 

Seventy-two provinces,’ a few of which* are Christian, 
serve us; each has its King, and all are tributary to us. In 
our country are born and found elephants, dromedaries, camels, 
-ete., etce., and animals of nearly every species under the sky. 
Milk and honey fiow in our country. In another country 
bevond, no poisons hurt, etc. One of our provinces inhabited 
by pagans, is traversed by a river called the Indus. Issuing 

from Paradise,’ it winds its way by divers courses through 
the whole of that province, and in them are found natural 
stones. smaragds, sapphires, etc.” In another province of ours 





— Aae vow was exacted by Haiton, the Christiun K og of Ar- a 
 menia, from Monge Cham, the fourth Em * 
Histoire Orientale, ou des Tartares, par Hatton, 


Bergeron, Collect. de Voyages, Vol. 11)."'—Note by Layard, op. 
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all the pepper grows, etc. Itis a wooded country, like a forest 
and everywhere full of serpents, ete.' This wood is situated 
at. the foot of Mount Olympus, whence springs a limpid foun- 
tain, whose waters preserve all kinds of savours, etc.* There 


— 2 —— 


all bis str re notions orn Cey lon, regarded as Paradise, it seeme evident 

that the Indus (the Phis6n) is made to issue here from Ceylon: for de’ 
Marignolli also «says: ** Paradiso is a place that (really) existe upen the 

earth surrounded by the ocean sea. in the reuwions of the Orient on the 

other side of — India (Quilon), and over against the mountain of 
Seyllan [Ceylon]."" Here crow all the trees that produce the beat of fruite: 

** wondrous fair are they to look upon. fragrant and delicious for the food 

of man. Now that fountain cometh down from the mount and falleth inte 
atake, which is called bywhe philosophers Euphirattes [Euphrates). Here 

it passes under another water which is turbid, and issues forth on the 

other side, where it «iv ides into four rivers which pases through Sevilan ;: 

and these be their names."" He names the Gyon: the Phison, *- and it 

goes through “India, circling all the land of Evilach [thie im India, ac 
cording to Cosmas Indicopleustes (A.D. 545): cf M*Crindle, Ancient 

India, “P- 165], and is said to go down into Cathay, where by change of 
name. it is called Caromoran, te. Black Water .... I believe it to be 
the biggest | river of fresh water in the world, and | have crossed it 
myself."" Next, he mentions the Tigria and the Euphrates. Ci. Yule’s 
Cathay, 11, 346-351. Thess strange geographical notions sre much older 

than de’ Marignolli : he must have noted them down in the East from 

the Nestorian Christians ; even the idea that the Phisén reappeared im 
Cathay (after subterranean wanderings 7) may have been current in China 
’ among the Christians. ‘he Hindus too make their sacred Ganges issue 
— * at all kinds of places to sanctify the waters of their favourite bathing- 

| pisces: 

Malabar was the pepper country par excelience, The passage above 
| — be compared with what Friar Odoric of Perdenone writes about the 
: aie forest and its serpents (about 1321)."" *‘And now that yo may 

know how peppor is got, let me tell you that it groweth in & certaim 
empire whereunto I came to land, the name whereof is Menibar [Mala- 
bar}, and it groweth nowhere else in the world but here. And the forest 
in which he pepper j weth oxtendeth for a good eighteen days’ —— 
and in that ere be two great cities, the one whereof ealled 
Flandrina [Fandaraina, Panderani) and the other Cyngilin [Scigla, te. 
— ore}],.... And in this forest also there be rivers in which be 
y crocodiles, &«. serpents. [And there be many other kinds of ser- 
seer in the forest which the men burn by kindling tow and straw, and 
go they are enabled to go safely to gather pepper.).... At the extre- 
fi! mity, of that forest, towards the south, there gpd a certain city whieh ix 
Polambum”" ([Columbuam, Quilon}. Cf. Yule's Cathay, I (1886), 
— in square brackers is from the Palatine MS. 
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is a sandy sea without water, etc.' Three days from that sea 
there are certain mountains, whence flows a river of stones, 
ete. Near the mountains there is, among uninhabitable moun- 
tains, a desert: underground flows a stream to which there is 
no approach, etc. The stream flows into another great river, 
which the people of our country enter and whence they ex- 
tract very great quantities of precious stones, ete. Beyond 
the river are ten Jewish tribes, which, although they choose 
their own Kings, are the slaves and tributaries of our excel- 
lency.* | 
In another province of ours, near the torrid zone, there 
are worms, called in our language salamanders; these worms 
can live only in the fire; like other worms which produce silk 
they make around their body a kind of skin, which the ladies 
of our palace weave with care, and so we have stuffs and 
garments for all our excellency’s needs. These clothes are 
washed only in a strong fire.* 


— — — — — — — — — —— 


be the fountain of Paradise (Ceylon), in which case Mt. Olympus would 
be Adam's Peak; but neither in M* Crindle’s Ancient India, nor in Yule's 
Cathay and Marco Poto,dol find *dam'’s Peak called so. And one would 
not expect the pepper forest to be placed in Ceylon. . 

Pliny says that the pepper-plant grows everywhere in India, though 
some writers assert that it grows only on the slopes of Caucasus, which 
~ lie exposed to the sun. Cf. M-Crindle, Ancient India, p. 121. To the 

ancients the Caucasus was the Himalaya. I do not tind, however, any 
anciont authors identifying the Caucasus with Mt, Olympus. 

Philostratos of Lemnos (born cirea 172 A.D.) in his biography of 
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We believe that we have no equal, either for the quantity 
of our riches or the number of our subjects. When we issue 
forth to make war upon our enemies, we Ccnuse to be carried 
before our face, each on a car, thirteen great precious crosses 
made of gold and precious stones.' Each cross is followed by 
ten thousand horsemen and a hundred thousand armed foot 
soldiers, without counting those who are in charge of the carts 
conveying the baggage and provisions of the army. [/. 492}. 
When we go out merely on horseback, our majesty is preceded 
by another cross without either gold or precious stones or 
picture,* in order that we may always remember the. Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and there is also a golden vessel full 
of earth, in order to remind us that our body will return to 
its native origin, that is the earth; and another vessel, of 
silver, and filled with gold, is eartied before us, that all may 
understand that we are Lord of Lords. Our magnificence 
surpasses all the riches in the world, ete- 

Every year we visit the body of the prophet St. Daniel 
in deserted Babylon,* and all are armed on account of the 


— — —— — 


For the real truth is that the Salamander is no beast, as they allege in 
our part of the world, but is a substance found in the earth.” Think of 
asbestos. ‘* I cannot ‘tell, save Yule, when the fable arose that asbestos 
was a substance derived from the animal.” 
* When Friar James. one of the martyrs of Thana (Salsette near 
Bombay), Was cast into the fire and would not burn, the Cadi cried out: 
** He is no saint! he is no saimt! But the reason why he is not burnt is 
= that he hath on his back « garment from the land of Abraham. Where- 
a ee —-PGse0). pee be «tript naked and 60 cast intothe fire!"' Cf. Yule's Cathay. 
— +p G4. 
his tess — army of Naiam. when he rebelled against Cublai, was 
x — wreceded * ‘a cross. (Marco Polo, lib. II[,-ch. 6.)"" Layard, op. cit, 

















Le 
mag By picture: is “aig meant a representation or painting of the 
erucified Saviour. — uP Nestorians of China, as we know, would not 
—— crucifixes, and the Emperors of China showed themselves aston- 
ished when the —— Franciscans exhibited crucifixes before them 
S08 According to tradition, the tomb of Daniel was preserved 
— » ruins of Susa, or in the valley of the Bakbtiyaci mountains. 
h 10 other mention et ita existence at Babylon." Layard, 
eM dale A there a widespread and persistent 
nd ero was 
di | niel wan — at Susa, the modern Shuster, in the 
Traian province of  Khusistan In the account of his visit to Suaa 
da Lies, Habbi. Benjamin. of Tudele narrates that Daniel's tomb 
On im in the — * one of The’ nagogues of Pine city ; and 
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tigers (?)' and the serpents which are called ‘ denterses" (1).* 
In our country is caught the fish whose blood is used for the 
purple dye. We have many castles (muniltiones) and very 
strong and difform tribes. We rule over the Amazons*® and 
also over the Brahmans. The palace in which our sublimity 
resides is like that built by St. Thomas for Gondoforus, King 
of the Indians;* its workshops and the rest of the structure 
is like it entirely ; the ceilings, beams, and epistyles (epistylia) 
are of sethym wood; the roof of the same palace is of ebony, 
to prevent its being consumed by fire. At the extremities, on 
the sammit of the palace, there are two golden apples with, in 
each of them, two carbuncles, so that the gold should shine 
by day and the carbuncles by night. * The chief gates of the 
palace are of sardonyx mixed with the horn of the cerastes,® 


— — — — — — —— — — — — ——— — — RIE — — — 


! The werd in the Latin text is * ros.” which T cannot find in the 
best dictionaries at my disposal. 

* The word ‘* denterses* does not ecccur in my Latin dictionaries, 
Both Layard and Huc omit translating parts of the text, this one 
included, 

* Probably many places in India, understood in the vaguest sense, 
had Amazons or legends about them, There were bodies of fightin 
women at several South Indian courts, as among the later hu 
Emperors of India. In 1581, on the Afghanistan side of the Khaibar 
Pass, Father Anthony Moneerrate, S.J., was told stories of Indian 
Amazonas in connection with Landi ‘Khana {Landi Kotal). Cf. Monser- 
rate in Memoirs As. Soc. Bengal, Vol, 3, No. 9. p. 614. s 

Jehan de Mandeville. whose book of travels was published between ~ 
1357 — and 12371, says he travelled great part of Ethiopia, Chaldaca, Amu- 
zonia, — the less, the greater, and the middle, and many countries 
about India. Note the three divisions of India, Cf. Encycl. Aritann., 9th 
—— xv Agee p. 473. The article on Amatons in the Encyclopedia 

Britann ka only of —— outside India proper. 
. eee eurious reminiscence of the stories in the Acta S. Thomarc, 
_ which shows what vogue it had both m the West and in the East. The 
whole of Prester John's letter is by some considered a Nestorian forgery. 
6 us it seems that what may have sounded oxaggerated in EBurope, — 
instance: the administration of Prester John's court, is wellin kee 
with what we reod of court life in China or of the | 
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lest avy one should enter stealthily with poison ;' the reat are 
of ebony. The windows are of crystal. The tables at which 
our court eats are some of gold, others of amethyst, and the 
columns which sustain them are of ivory. Before our palace 
there is a square where our justice alone is wont to watch 
those who fight in duel, ete.’ 

The room where our sublimity sleeps is a wonderful piece 
of art, adorned with gold, silver and every kind of precious 
stones, etc. Within it, balsam is ever burning. Our bed is of 
sapphire. We have most beautiful women ; sed non accedunt 
ad nos, nisi causa procreandorum filiorum quater in anno, et 
sic a nobis sanctificatae, ut Bethsahee a David, redeunt quaeque 
in focum suum. = 

Our court eats once a day. At our table feed thirty 
thousand men, not counting those who go in and out; and all 
these receive daily sums from our chamber, for their horses 
and other expenses, etc. Every month we are served at our 
table by seven Kings, each in his turn, by seventy-five dukes, 
and by three hundred and sixty-five counts, in addition to 
those who are appointed for divers functions. At our court 
there dine daily by our side, on our right twelve —— 
on our left twenty Bishops, besides the Patriarch of St. 
Thomas, and the Protopapas of Salmagantum, and the Arch- 
protopapas of Susae, in which city is the throne and seat of 
our glory and our imperial lace. Every month, each of 
these [P. 493] in turn never departs from our side. Abbots, 
according to the number of the days of the vear, serve us in 
our chapel and return home every month, as many others 


returning every month for the same ministrations in our 
chapel. 


— — — ⸗ — bal —— — — — — —— — —— 








| Cups made of rhinoceros horn were commonly believed to be 
** Now this Abath [Rhinoceros] ie « beast which 
her forehead, and is thougtt to be the femele 
esteemed of all the Mooros in those parts a= a 
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the presbyter’s fa ther in obedience to a heavenly command, 
the city of Bribric.' 

Yule thinks that Pope Alexander ITI.’s letter of 1177 was 
written to the Negus of Ethiopia and that it alluded to the 
vaunting epistle we have quoted, when it told Prester Juhn 
that, the less he boasted of his wealth and power, the more 
readily would he (the Pope) comply with his wishes about a 
Church at Rome, altars in Sts. Peter and Paul, and in the 
Church of our Lord's Sepulchre at Jerusalem.” 

But enough of that phantom being, Prester John. Let us 
return for a while to Mar John ITI. 

It will be remembered that the hymn quoted in the begin - 
ning of this chapter records also (stanza 4) the conversion of 
three kings by St.Thomas. Here too the hymn may have been 
inspired by Mar John III. Stanza 4 would embody Malabar 
traditions. Bishop Roz of Cranganor, writing in 1605 mentions 
the conversion by St. Thomas of three kings (other than the 
Magi?) and of three emperors. The three emperors were 
those of Bisnaga, Malabar, and Pande. 

These three kings are mentioned already in 1561, when 
the inscription on the stone cross of (Great) St. Thomas Mount 
was fraudulently deciphered by a Brahman, who evidently had 
tutored himself previously in the doctrines and traditions of the 
St. Thomas Christians. He said he read among other things : 
“ A king of three crowns, Cheralacone, Indalacone, Cuspandiad 
and King Alexander of the kingdom of Ertinabarad, with his 
daughter Catherina, and many other virgins, and six kinds of 
castes, embraced of their own accord the law of Thomas, it be- 
ing the law of truth; and he gave them the Holy Cross to 
adore.’* 

To interpret this passage we have fortunately the‘ Malavar’ 
text and a Spanish translation, both in a letter of Father 

Anthony Monserrate, S.J. (Cochin, 1579). The two differ prob- 
Ably not a little from each other; at any rate, the Spanish 


— — — — ——— 


Cr. — — XIX ( (1885). F 715, col. 1, Yule's summa 
of the —— PN Sse (sid. ) identifies ubtfolly Salankaenstiwa= 
Se . Bribrio I cannot trace. 
Soviet ie CTT Bs eI I (1885), p Pp. 715-716. Could Prester John's lettor, if 

_ written in 1165, as Yule thinks, have romained so long unanswered T 
ener John's letter in ‘Adenia says nothing about such wishes, 
+ #* Cf. our Pt. I, Ch. IF. 

s Se Diogo do geal Da Asia, Decada VII, Bk X, Ch. V, p. 478 
ho — and P. F. Vincenzo Maria di S. Catharina da Siena, 1 
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PEN-SKETCH OF THE CROSS AT ST. THOMAS MOUNT, MYLAPORE, 
by Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J. (1579), 
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text differs notably from the Portuguese text of do Conto which 
we have just translated. Some flaws in the ‘ Malavar’ text of 
the MS., of which I have lying before me a photographic 
reproduction, and my ignorance of ‘ Malavar, make it im- 
perative to reproduce the photograph. May 1 ask lovers of 
old Tamil to endeavour to restore the ‘ Malavar’ text and to 
give of it as literal a translation as possible ? 

The ' Malavar'’ text, romanized by Monserrate, runs thus. 

* Arrij..jigartan' ayyarru taninel terriya tannuuil tirunda 
muueyil pardparamaguia param pacul* onde taratara Caliyata 
candiyangui juda culata tuyacarra munenta® yvadel perutum 
vagueindio uagueye Cannian Maria Carupamadaqui manniya 
muppadum varija Mariatil onde enum oruporal tanne cundana 
paudira’ de siuarca vreppar/ Arru Jameyata aruntauenurreyum 
curriya maileca orumunt tondi tachu colam® tambagata rnuum, 
nechinacoyil Iracune chamepan eri puanatil cherila conum 
Curagula Cholem curuguil pandiyen atanar puratil arichand- 
emom"® catuennum canniercaresum maltum palapalam marca- 
tarum chitam relinta telinta chintauerai tame perunti tavamu- 
mon Thoma culatil toludari panintar. 

*“ Antoni modor arriuorumide vantuorujogam marraeyau- 
en chedal? candu chameta vdita curusil tondar culatil tolum 
arivargal vinnaui pauua perum carel ningui Irreyauenechenta 
anguu */iripadu t. nam.’’ ” 


“The cxplanation of these letters in Spanish somply. which 
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whoy is King of Pandi, Cape of Comurin. and King Arichen- 
dram of Atanapuran, and onother Catri King, king of the vir 
5 (¢ otro rey Catri rey de las virgines), and many others of 
different notions and sects determined all with pleasure and, 
of their free will agreeing among themselves, submitted to the 
jaw and service of St. Thomas, a holy penitent man! The 
time came when St. Thomas died at the hand of the Bramene, 
and a cross of blood was made (/izese). All those who adore 
this cross, God King pardons them the great sin of their birth 
(su qran peceado del nascimiento), and coming there (ic , where 
4jod is) they will live (an de uviutr), Trath.”’ 


Is it possible that the number ‘three’ of the kings im 
the above passage should have been influenced by the belief 
that the kings converted by St. Thomas were the three Magi ¢ 

“ A homily, the author of which is unknown, but which is 
attributed to St. John Chrysostom, says that St. Thomas 
baptised the three Magi, who worshipped the Infant Jesus at 
Bethlehem and helped him later in his apostolate. Sophro- 
nius says the same thing.” * 

“‘Ttis said that, after their return home, the Magi were 
baptized by St. Thomas and wrought much for the spread of 
the Faith in Christ. The story is traceable to an Arian wri er 
of not earlier than the sixth century, whose work is printed, 
as opus imperfectum in Matthteum, among the writings of 
St. John Chrysostom (/.G. LVI, 644). is author mits 
that he is drawing upon the apocryphal Book of Seth, and, 
writes much about the Magi that is clearly legendary. The 
‘Cathedral of Cologne contains what are claimed to be the 
remains of the Magi; these, it is said, were discovered in 
Persia, brought to Constantinople by St. Helena, transferred 


* 


to Milan in the fifth century and to Cologne in 1183 (Acta SS., 
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Father Bernard of St. Thomas, T.0.C_D.. tells me that 
the St. Thomas Christians have no traditions or documentary 
evidence about Gaspar, the l'erumal of Jafina, one of the 
Magi baptised at Quilon by St. Thomas, on whom see Maffei 
in our Part I. Chapter I1.' 

If that were eo, should we not say that the Malabar Cheris- 
tians have simply placed in Southern India the kings who, 
according to the Acta, were converted by St. Thomas? These 
would be Gondophares and his brother Gad, or the King of 
lielioforum, a place to be identified perhaps after all with 
Meliaporam (Mvlapore);* the King of Sandaruk, identified by 


— — —— — — — — 





desconded fcrurm the three Magi. Cf. Cath. Encycl., NIV, 400; and 
Encyct. Britann., X1X (1885), 715, 717, cel. 2. 

| do Barros (da Asia, Dec. 3, Bk. 7, ch 11, pp. 236-237, Lisbon edn., 
1777) had the following from oa Malabar Christian who had gone to 
Portugal in the reign of D. Jo&ic, in order to learn Latin: ** This Chris- 
tian also reiated to us that, at the house of Coulam [Quilon]. which had 
been made by the 4 postle St. Thomas’ other disciple, there was the tomb 
of the Sibyl, called the Indian Sibyl, and that this Church had been her 
oratory. And that, at her warning, through her announcing the Birth of 
Christ Jesus, a King of the Island of Ceilam, called Perimal, had gone 
on a trip to the Coast of Mascate to join the two Kings who went to 
adore the Lord of Bethle.m; and he was the third, and, at the request 
of this Sibyl, he had brought her the Image of Our Lady painted on a 
retable, which had been placed in ber own tomb, About the journey of 
these Kings and where the two lived in whose company he went [p. 237] 
we write im our Geography, when we speak of the cities of Nazua ard 
Balla, which are at the back of the ridge of mountains running along the 
coast of Mascate, which Province the Moors call Yan.” 

On the Magi, an inexhaustible subject, see Yule's notes in Marco 
Polo, 1 (1875). pr. 79-84; Cathay, I (1866), 50, 51. Why should some 
writers have made the Ceylon King come from Jaffna? Because his title 
of Perumal ix Tamil rather than Sinhalese t Sometimes Mylapore is 
spoken of as being in the Island of Seilam, (Cf. the > estorian Bishops 

. letter of 1504 in Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas, py. W71., Ewid- 


ae ently the Chola country is meant, and it is in the Chola country, at 
—— Mylapore. that the St Thomas Christians woukl place Gondophares 
- —— gourt. Might Gondopharus have led to Gaspar? I find that sore 
ae Syr 1) writers call one of the 3 Magi by the names of Gudphorbus 
















. 3). Cf. Yule’s Marco Polo, 1 (1875). p. 84. Various authors 
the Magi from Babylon, Shusham, Hormuz, Ceylon; Armenian 


ro “x 4 dition brings them from Lake Van; Haiton the Armenian from 
Chinese Tartary; John de Marignolli from the Indian Archipelago ul 
4  eannot find the passuge in Yule's extracts from do’ Marignolli in hte 
— r Polo makes them core from Sava in Persia; Friar 


= J Mm nels r 1 - . . n , towards Baku, on the Caspian Sea (Cf. Yule's 

Friar « 1 bs Friar Odoric places them a+ Cassan (Kashan). 

but sor: peak of them in commeetion with 

- Saba (Persia Is Shusham (#tepre) 
“Ch. 4 


alis of Irdoric Vitalia (12th century) brings as perhaps 
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the St. Thomas Christians with C ranganore or its immediate 
vicinity, and some other king of Southern India, since they 
do not now mention Mazdai by name, 

Our Uniate friends of Malabar insist on the orthodoxy 


of Mar John of India. At the Court of John Comnenus ! 
he found the envoys whom Calixtus Il. had sent to promote 
the vnion of the Greek and Romauw Churches. ‘The Archbishop 


went with them to Rome, received the pallinm, and exposed 
before the Pope and the Cardinals the miracles that were 
wrought at the tomb of St. Thomas in Mylapore” These facts 


— — — — 


— Syriac MS, of the Aeta (Add, 14045), used by Wright and written 
A.D. O36 (ef. Hid.. p. 2). calle Gundaphar * King of Hindu,’ and thus 
where Wright wrote: ** And when Judas [Thomas] had entered into the 
realm of India with the merehant Habban, Habbain went to «alute 
Gfidnaphar. the King of India, ** (iid,, p. 4). we mttet read inatead of 
*the realo of Indian’ literally * Hindu — This appears to me an 
important point in favour of the Syrian traditions of Malabar, which, 
during the last 100 vears that I can trace them, never sponk of St. Thomas’ 
mission in the north of India. Is it not a fact that the Syrians and the 
Arabs, from the earliest time. designated India as a whole by the dua! 
name Sind and Hind, Sind denoting N. India, while Hind —* 
5. India? ie then does the British MS not speak of Gondop 
King of Sind, if not because it refers to 8. India? * Hindu cit «Je Pfould 
mean a city of * Hindu,’ «a name still used by the Syriac Biah 
title as Bishops of Malabar, or Southern Todi There ¥ : 
it cities on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts thatit should be — 
ible to eatiafy with them tho requirernents of the Acta, even if we 
to give up the Gondophares of the ooins and inacriptions. At 
I have found, near the Church of St. Thomas" traditional 
mb, two medallions on the same stone, one representing a Persian ~ 
, the other a Pervian Prince. The medallions are undated and = 
bed. They revpen the whole question of the tradition of the St. $- 
> —— —— Kandiipsa Raja (Gondophares?) at Bali? 
— — — 
On Hind and Sind see Yule's Hobson-Jobson, «.v. India and Sind. | * 
jeliewe.”’ he writes in Cathay, II (1886), p. 183 n., ** the India Minor, ao § 
jor, and India Yertin of Jordanus will be tound to wor 
to the Sind spree te ee — of — * —* and that i set 
— — The earlier ahomnns ‘ 
Seek pa of Indian, — distinguished 1 
denoted the wh hole region that we eall Ind 
Sind.’ Yule, Hobson-Jcbhao + Bind, — 
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are well authenticated, and cannot be denied. If the Indian 
Church was at the time Nestorian, the Archbishop should have 
gone to the Catholicos of Seleucia or to the Metropolitan of 
Persia, bis immediate superior. The very fact that the Arch- 
bishop went to Constantinople and to distant Rome, poitita te 
the fact that he profeesed the Catholic Keligion, and conse- 
quently the Indian Church of which he was Archbishop or 
Patriarch was also Catholic.”"' 

The argument is more dogmatic than conclusive. While 
the veracity of the man and the place he came from remain 
so difficult to settle, his orthodoxy is a point that cannot he 
decided, They would not believe him in Rome until he swore on 
the Holy Gospels that he did not tell lies. And we can hardly 
imagine that they believed much in him even after that. | 

In the reign of the Nestorian Patriarch Yaballibs IIIf. 
(1281-1317), the good people of Rome were badly taken in by 
Rabban Saumaé, a monk, who had come to Bagdad from China 
with Mark (later Yaballahé I11), in the time of Patriarch 

‘4 Denha JT. (1265-1281). In fact, Rabban Saumaé was born at 

KhanbAaliq (Pekin). Argon Khan, the Prince of the Mongols. 

. asking Yaballaha for a Christian ambassador to the Emperor 

J to the Pope, and the Western Princes, Rabban Sauma was 

| chosen and sent off with plenty of money, three horses and « 
suite. 

As the adventures of our Mar John II]. may have run on 
limes very much similar to those of Rabban Sauma, we draw 
upon Father A. Fortescue for an interesting summary of the 


story.* 
* Rabban Sauma's embassy in Europe is one of the most 
—“‘ss IOUS episodes of later Nestorian history. By this time, the 
_——s¥ery existence of a Nestorian Church was almost forgotten tm 
ec.” the West. Perhaps the most remarkable point in bis adven- 


; tures is the unquestioning confidence with which everyone 
5 takes his word that he is a good Christian, ss they are. Se 
entirely had suspicion of Nestorians died out, that even the 
» 






———s Pope gave him Communion. Rabban Saumé came to Con- 
- —s-« $tantinople, saw what he calls ‘ King Pasileus’ (evidently taking 
Ly — his name), the Holy Wisdom, all the relics and won- 

ss ders. Then he comes to Italy, lands at Napies, and sees King 
‘Trid Harladu.’* At that time Irid Harladu was fighting the 

<ing of Arkun (Aragon). Honest Saumi is amazed that 

only combatants are killed. Not so in war 
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weged in his country. Arrived at Rome, he finds the Pope 
just dead,' Instead of a Pope he finds twelve great Lords, 
called ‘ Kardinale.” He says he has come from King Argon 
and the Katholikos of the East. ‘The Cardinals ask him who 
founded his Church (clearly they have never heard of it), and 
he says: *‘ Mar Thomas, Mar Addai, Mar Maris; we have their 
rite... They ask about his faith, and he quotes to them the 
creed as used by the Nestorians in the 13th century. It ts, 
roughly, the Nicene creed; but it has Nestorian clauses. 
SaumA says that one of the Trinity ‘clothed himself in a perfect 
man.” that our Lord has two natures, two hypostases, one per- 
son. Even now the Cardinals do not seem to suspect what he is. 


"guage is different, but the rite ix the same.’ 
no great scholars in liturgy. On Palm Sunda 
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of time! If the history of Christianity in India before the 
Portuguese is to make any advance, it is to the Syrians, both 
in Malabar and Mesopotamia, and to Italy that we have to 
look. Even the Chinese annals at times throw light on the 
Christians of India 

John de Mandeville does not appear to have copied from 
anyone when he wrote ef Quilon: Thither go merchants 
often from Venice to buy pepper and ginger.”’' The period 
then between Mareo Polo and the Portuguese, a period for 
which nearly all our European accounts of India were written 
by Italian merchants and missionaries, could be enriched by new 
itineraries from Italy. Other European countries too could be 
made yet to bring their tribute to the altar of knowledge: for we 
may well think that what attracted still many Christians to 
India before the Portuguese was, not only its spices and precious 
stones, but the shrine of St. Thomas. 

Angelo de Gubernatis writes in his Storta det V taggiator: 
Tialiani nelle Indie Orientali, Livorno, 1875, pp. 7-8. “ After 
that time [i.e. after the Pratica della Mercatura, by Francesco 
Balduceci Pegolotti of Mlorence, compiled in 1335),* we have 
sundry itineraries. Of one of these, entitled /fer eunte de 


The Sth volume is a similar 
At p. xiv, Yule calis Uzzano’s 
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being a very ignorant person, never saw India.' It would, 
however, be interesting if we had the explanation of the 
words which the itinerary says should be known by one 
travelling between Jerusalem and the country of Prester John 
Presto Giovanni) ; to my knowledge, they are certainly neither 
Arabic, nor Turkish, nor Indian, nor similar to any of those 
languages. The author of the itinerary says they belong to 
the Ethiopic language; I Should think they are Persian, 
because of the word fars used for* horse,’ which, though called in 
Persian esp (Sanser. agua; Zend, agpa), might have been 
designated as ‘ Persian,’ since the best horses were brought 
from Persia; but, as for the other words in the itinerary, 
either they do not sound at all like Persian, or, if they do, as 
perhaps the word chabul, we cannot find in Persian anything 
eoming near their meaning.* Of the same time probably 
there is in the Riccardiana (cod. 1910) another itinerary by a 
certain “ Friar Antonio, the companion of a certain Friar Thom- 
maso, who had been in the Indies.” 

de Gubernatis (op. cit., p. 98) still mentions as dedicated 
to Philip of Valois a Directorium ad faciendum passagium 
transmarinum per quemdam fratrem O.P. scribentem experta et 
visa potius quam audita { Directory for the Journey across sen, 
published by a certain Friar of the Order of Preachers, who 


writes of what he has experienced and seen rather than of 


what he has heard.| 
These are only some of the many sources yet unex lored 
by our historians. There are besides a number of legendaries, 


such as John of Hese’s Itinerary, the contents of which about 


St. Thomas, borrowed may be from earlier works and however 
extravagant, could perhaps be made to yield meanings unsus- 


_ pected heretofore.° 


Such work, must we say it, cannot be attempted in India. 





tt requires another Yule in Europe. — 7 


————— — — — — — — 





ADDITIONAL NovTES. 


While this paper was going through the press, it was but 
natural that many new passages should come in my way, which 
might have been made use of to elucidate my subject. In 
Calcutta, in January 1923, I found munch curious material in 
John de Mandeville’s book of wonders, a veritable hotch-potch 
of old and new, real and unreal, personal and borrowed, in pro- 
portions to me unverifiable) Then during a journey to the 
South, which brought me back to Mylapore and Trichinopoly, 
certain things struck me as worthy of record. These results 
are ombodied in these further notes, and the headings will 
readily enable the reader to see their connection with the sub- 
ject of my paper. 


P. 159. IL. No fly sits on qittrified meat at the place where 
St. Phomas was first buried.—Sir John de Mandeville has 
something more or less to the same effect in connection with 
the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai: Ch. 5[P. 73] 
In that Abbey entereth no fly, neither Toads nor Newts. nor 
such fowl venomous Beasts, neither Lice nor Fleas, by the 
Miracle of God and of our Lady. For there were wont to be so 
many such manner of [P. 74] Filths, that the Monks were in 
Will to leave the Place and the Abbey, and were gone from 
thence upon the Mountain above to exchew that Place; and our 
Lady came to them and bade them turn again, and from this 
forwards never entered such Filth in that Place amongst them, 
nor never shall enter hereafter.” 
 ———sef. Constable’s edition, 1895. Have these remarks also 
been copied from William of Boldensele, and are they to be 
* found in Schiltberger ? 
ss PB. 168. 2. Thelamp at St. Thomas’ tomb not extinguished 
64 the wind.—A similar notion prevailed in England in the 
_ Middle Ages with regard to lamps within tombs. I find in 
21 > ~ Mores Catholic. or Ages of Faith, by H. Kenelm Dighy, Vol. I. 
__-—s New York, Benziger Bros., 1905, p. 811 :— 
-— “Camden and Weever relate that, at the suppression 
and demolition of the abbeys in York, burning lamps were 
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Within it burns a wondrous light, 
To chase the spirits that love the night. 


“These are the monk's words to Sir William of Delorain. 
And when the grave stone has been raised, we read, of the 
lamp within the tomb, that— 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright. 
It shone like Heaven’s own blessed light, 
Showed the monk's cowl, and visage pale, 
: Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, 
And kissed his waving plume.” 


lt is still a common practice among the Christians of 
Southern India to burn lamps on tombs. Armenian graves 
often have a niche to keep lamps in Whether the practice 
* eame from Europe or from Asia, I cannot say. It was 
very prevalent in the West, as we see in H. Kenelm Digby, 
op. cit... pp. 810-811: 
+ rh 
vault under the Marble Chapel in the great Church of 
Assisi. It stands in an upright posture; but the vault 


rson may look by the light of a lamp burning in it. In_ the 
vent of the Poor Clares of Assisi, in a vault uoder the h 


opening into it. This was an ancient custom as may be 
collected from the mode of episcopal burial in the thirteenth 


; —* es Be channel in which was a lamp lighted with oil, so that, when 
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desert. “ This is the third best city which the Emperor of the 
Persians possesses in his whole realm. The Saracens say of it 
that no Christian is ever able to live in it beyond one year. 
And there be many oe matters there.’ Cf Yule Cathay 
and the way thither, Vol. IS66, p. 52. 

The Charabago of ae Mandeville must be Karabigh of 
Persia, built by ‘Timur. 

P. 170. 4. Oi from Church lampes still considered sacred at 
San Thomé.——On January 17, 1923, as I was kneeling before 
the erypt of St. Thomas tomb at San Thome € ‘athedral, during 
my thanksgiving after Mass, 1 noticed that a small Tamil 
hoy, whose mother had just received Holy Communion and was 
kneeling daily near the railing of the crypt, went to one of the 
lamps burning at the railing, dipped into the oi! the tip of his 
finger, next touched himself with it in the centre of the fore- 
head, and then went to do the same to his mother, who went 
on with her prayers in her praver-book, as if nothing were the 
matter. My mind flew back eight centuries, to Mar John II1.’s 
own curious days, though, doubtless. what I had witnessed was 
just a common practice all over Southern India among our Chris- 
tiams. yet a practice connecting them somehow with the 
St. Thomas Christians of Malabar. A little Jater, a sacristan 
came with a tiny cup, took with it some of the oil in the burning 
lamps, and carried it off to the sacristy, evidently for some 

rson or other who had asked for it. Greatly interested, 

counted the lamps at the brass railing (four of them, with 

— for another four), and I noted the occurreuce in my 
iary. 

P1738. 5. Receiving Holy Communion from the hands of 
timages.—The Empecor Michael IT. (S20-—-829), in his letter to 
Lonis the Pious, describes the excesses of the image worship- 
pers: ** They have removed the holy cross from the churches 
and replaced it by images before which they burn incense... .. 
They sing psalms before these images. prostrate themselves 
before them implore theirhelp. Many dress up images in linen 


* a garments and choose them as god- parents for their children. 


Others who become monks forsaking the old tradition, accord- 


of ‘ing to \ which the hair that is shorn off is received by some 


ed person, let it fall into the hands of some image. 
_ mix if with the eon- 
ve it to the faithful. Othere 


rated bread and wine and 
| Others of: —— from which it 
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Palestine] is the Foss of Mennon that is all round; and it is 
100 Cubits of Largeness. and it is all full of Gravel shining: 
bright, of the which Men make fair and clear Verres (or 
Crystal Glasses). And Men come trom far, by Water in Ships, 
and by Land with Carts, to fetch of that Gravel. And though 
there be never so much taken away thereof in the Day, at the 
Morrow it is as full again as ever it was; and that is a great 
Marvel..." Ch. 5, p. 42 of Constable's edition, 1895. 
P4176. 7. Swearing by the hand of St Thomas.—'The 
passage reads thus in John de Mandeville’s archaic English 
(Ch. 16. Of the Domes made by sevnt Thomas...): “ From 
that Contree men passen by many Marches toward a Contree, 
a 10 journeyes thens, that is clept Mabaron; and it ts 4 gret 
Kyngdom, and it hath many faire Cytees and Townes In 
that Kingdom lithe the body of seynt Thomas the Apostle, in 
Flesche and Bon, in a faire Tombe in [P. 172] the Cytee of 
Calamye: for there he was martyred and buryed. And men 
of Assirie beeren his Bodye in to Mesopotayme, in to the 
“ytee of Edisse, and aftre, he was brought thidre azen. And 
the Arm and the Hond, (that he putte in oure Lordes syde, 
whan he appered to him, aftre his Resurrexioun, and seyde to 
him, Noli esse incredulus, set! fidelis is zit lyggynge in a vessel 
with outen the Tombe. And be that Hond thei maken alle 
here Juggementes, in the Contree, whoso hathe righte or wrong. 
For whan ther is ony dissentioun between 2 partyes, and every 
of him meyntenethe his Cause, and seyth, that his Cause is 
rightfulle. and that other seythe the contrarye, thanne bothe 
partyes Writen here Causes in 2 Billes, and putten hem in the 
fond of geynt Thomas; and anon he castethe away the Bille 
of the wrong Cause and holdethe stille the Bille with the righte i 
Cause. And therefore men comen from fer Contrees to have a 
 Juggement of doutable [P. 17.4) Causes ; and other Juggement — 
usen thei non there, Also the Chirche, where seynt Thomas 
Jythe is bothe gret and fair, and alle fulle of grete Simulacres> J 
‘and tho ben grete Ymages. that thei clepen here Goddes; ofthe 
‘whiche, the leste is als gret as 2 men.’" Cf. The Voiage and 
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asked for the meaning of the hand, and had been told that it 
wos a symbol of evangelisation, whereupon I suggested that, 
if His Lordship had pressed hard for an answer to the question 

“ Of whose evangelisation t” the answer might have been * Of 
St Thomas.” Possibly, the Malabar Christians would swear 
by the hand and the cross above the pulpit in their churches, 
or lay in the hand their bills of contention, call it St. Thomas’ 
hand, and, when asked for further explanation, relate the story 
of St. Thomas’ hand, which would not hide itself in the tomb 
at Mylapore. Later on, when the pulpit and the emblem at 
Mylapore had disappeared, they would say that the hand had 
disappeared in the grave, because the Chinese, or some Hindu, 
or Muhammadan prince wanted to cut (7) off. 

P. 170n. 1. 8. Lamps relighting of themselves. Schiltherger 
and Mandeville copying William of Boldensele apparently — 
What I quoted from John Schiltberger about lamps at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai and at the Holy 
Sepulchre is also found earlier in de Mandeville, chs. 5 and 7. 

Ch. 5. [P. 72] * Also, when the Prelate of the Abbey [of 
St. Catherine’s, Mount Sinai] i= dead I [/. 72) have understood, 
by Information, that his Lamp quencheth. And when they 
choose another Prelate, if he be a good Man and worthy to be 
Prelate, his Lamp shall light with the Grace of God without 
touching of any Man. For every one of them hath a Lamp to 
himself and by their Lamps they know well when any of them 
shall die. For when any one shall die, the Light beginneth to 

' «change and to wax dim; and if he be chosen to be Prelate, 
and is not worthy, bis Lamp quencheth anon ..”’ 
“And there is a Lamp that hangeth 


— | before the Sepulchre [of Our Lord at Jerusalem }, that burneth 
_ eae — on the Good Friday it goeth out by bimself, 
Po and lig 





= 
——s Mandeville, 1895. 
Mita HH. Yule (Encycl. Britann., 9th edition, XV, 474-475) states 
———s that much of de Mandeville’s account of Egypt, of the Convent 
‘ of Mount Sinai, and of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is on 
the lines of the itinerary of the German knight William of 
Boldensele. written in 1336 at the desire of Cardinal Talleyrand 
srigord, and published in the Thesaurus of Canisius, 1604, 
. Pie 95, and in the edition of the same by Basnage, 
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ikons of the gods begin to speak and prophesy.’ We quote 
this Russian only to show how the legend of lamps relighting 
of themselves has perhaps persisted in his own Church. If the 
Russian reported correctly what he heard, we might have again 
here for Tibet a case of borrowing from Nestorianism, or an 
early belief common to many Eastern religions. 

P. 178. 8 Chinese (Christians *) coming on pilgrimages 
fo St. Thomas’ tomb before A.D. 1500.—The following is taken 
from a rare work printed at only 25 copies: The Italian 
version of a Letter from the King of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel)! to the King of Castille(Ferdinand). Writtenin 1504, 
giving an account of the voyages to and/conquests in the East 
Indies from 1500 to 1505 A.D / Reprinted from the Copy/ 
(printed by J. Besicken at Rome in 1505)/ in the Marciana 
Library at Venice,’ (one of the three now in existence). with 
Notes, ete... by/ A. C. Burnell, Ph.D./ London; Printed—not 
for sale—by Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Isl. 

After referring to the arrival at Cochin, on Deo. 23, 1500, 
of the second armada under Pedralvares Cabral, the writer 
mentions the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar and tells us 
what the Portuguese learned from them about St. Thomas’ 
tomb, [P. 6.) ‘** De li inteseno che il corpo de santo Thoma 
e lontano da Cuchin CL leghe alla costa del mare in vna cittade 
chiamata Mailapur de pocho popolo & portorno terra de la > 
sua sepultura : la quale per li molti miraculi e frequentata da —— 
christiani & da tutte quelle nationi. Et cusi hanno portati 
qui dui christiani sacerdoti: li quali con licentia del suo plado 
sono venuti per andare a Roma & in Jerusalem: | ‘che 
teneno che li Ecelia d’santo Pietro sia meglio govuernata ch’ la joa 
loro. Preterea inteseno che vitra la dicta casa d’sancto Thoma sone = hee 


7 — molte populationi de christiani ; Ui quali veneno in yeregrinatione —— oy 30 | 
"al dicto sanclo. Sono homini bianchi & de capelli zalli: ocht — 

verdi: & fortissmi: la lor principal terra chiamono Matchina : Ant ss 

doue veneno vasi grandi & belli de porcellana ; muschio ; ambra : eee 


; na is of course Mah&china, or Great China, and the ag: * 
two Christian priests who had come to Portugys were Syrians, = 


r r & le aloes ch’ bafio dal fiume Gange ch’e fra loro.”’ 
— —* 
Joseph nown as Josephus Indus) and his 


a rother Matthew. 

2 Portugallensium, 
_ CXXXIM: * Christiani 
— pontifex catholica 
adioitur dictO est, alterum in 
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(St. Thomas or Gondophares?) asked whether it was possible 
to build without foundations in the sea. This would suit the 
Malabar legends of Gondophares’ palace now buried in the sea 
at Mylapore. It would not suit the palace built by St. Thomas 
at a town of Gondophares far inland on the side of Sind. 

The idea of Julni, Tathagata, or Nyorai, a title corres- 
ponding in China and Japan to the Christian Messiah, dates 
from the time when Nagarjuna, a native of Western India, 
received the hidden doctrine from an tron tower below the sea 
in Southern India. Cf. Mra KE. A. Gordon, World-Healers or 
the Lotus Gospel and its RBodkisativas, 2 vols., Tokyo, The 
Marusen Kabushiki-Kaisha (after 1912), pp. 12, 18, 20, 20”. 1, 
416. 

PP. 189. 1) The vine of St. Thomas and the wine of 
St John.—Sir John de Mandeville speaks of a vine planted 
by St. John on Mount Sinai. ‘ And then nigh [the Chapel 
of Elijah the Prophet] is the Vine that Saint John the Evan- 
gelist planted, that Men call Raisins (Staphis)."" Ch. 5, p 74 
in Constable's edition, 1895.—Staphis, from the Greek, cradvAn, 
a bunch of grapes. 

P. 198. 12. Prester John's sixty-two kingdoms.—Mrs. FE. A. 
Gordon in her Asian Cristology, p. 163, a work not now with 
me, has a passage on the 62 warring tribes of China. Numer- 
ous other passages on the same number, or on the number 72 
may probably be found elsewhere, judging from faint recollec- 
tions of my late readings. 

P. 206. 13. The fountain of youth visited by Sir John 
de Mandeville.—We read in The Marvellous Adventures of Sir 
John Maundeville, Kt., Westminster, Archibald Constable and 
Co., 1895, Ch. 15, p. 206. 

“And at the Foot of that Mount [a great mount called 
Polombe near the city of Polombe, which is Coulam, Quilon] 
is a fair Well and a great, that hath Odour and Savour of 
all Spices, Andatevery Hour of the Day he changeth his Odour 

and his Savour diversely. And whoso drinketh 3 Times of 
— ss that water of that Well he is made whole of all manner of 
Sickness that he[?. 207} hath. And they that dwell there and 
en Onisae: ote of that Well they never have Sickness; and they 
_. . -seenn s voung. I have drunken thereof 3 or 4 Times, and 
eg 1 fare the better yet. Some Men call it the ‘ Well 
f Youth. For they that often drink thereof seem always 
: like, a d live, — Mickie. And Men say that Well 
eth out of Paradise, and therefor it is a virtuous. 
es me _ if Sir John did not here copy 
| have been in India, 
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roperties. The Malabar Christians by saying that it issued 
rom Paradise would have spoken of Ceylon. 

The place with the Well of Youth was possibly Maleatur, 
® sanctuary in Malabar, dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and situated on the top of a mountain. Perhaps it has even 
yet a well at the top or at the foot, like the fountain at the 
top of Little Mount, San Thomé, Mylapore, ‘Che latter is said 
to owe its origin to St. Thomas, who, while preaching on the 
rock of Little Mount to great multitudes. took pitv on them 
and, striking the rock with his staff, caused a copious source 
to issue forth at which his hearers slaked their thirst. The 
water is believed to have miraculous properties. 

I think the more readily of a Christian well in Malabar, aos 
there are in Malabar wells or springs considered to be mira- 
eulous. I found half a dozen wells with crosses at San Thomé 
and in the vicinity of (Great) St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore. 
One such well, at the very foot of St. Thomas Mount, had 
40 crosses in the 20 rings of the brickwork. The crosses were 
in — the two at the top being disposed, say, east and west. 
and the two in the ring below facing north and south. Crosses 
were evidently placed in wells to communicate to the water a 
special virtue of wholesomeness. And the custom at Mylapore 
is evidently a survival of a similar custom once prevalent among 
the pre-Portuguese St. Thomas Christians of Coromandel 

P. 201. 14. Deserted Babylon and the body of the Prophet 
Daniel.—A similar description of the desert is to be found in 
Friar Jordanus: “Of Caldea I will say not much, but yet 
what is greatly to be wondered at, to wit, that ina place of 
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J that country stood Babylon. now destroyed and deserted, 
| where are hairy serpents and monstrousanimals. In the same 
— lace also, in the night season, are heard such shoutings, such 
i Rowlinge, such hissings, that it is called Hell. There no one 
would dare to pass a single night, eren with a great army, on — 
— wecount of the endless terrors and spectres."” Cf. Mirabilia 
ss dlescripta, The wonders of the Rast, by Friar Jordanus, translated 
a by H. Yule, London, Hakluyt Society, 1863,ch.9, p. 49, 
euls has not sugge that John de Mandeville copied 
bap se yet we find similar reflections in the 
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trees were in adesert, in which was the fruit of the balm which. 
when eaten, made men live 400 or 500 years. The desert is 
described thus, and seems to be the Desert of Babylon again: 
“We would have gone toward the Trees full gladly, if we had 
might. But I trow that 100,000 Men of Arms might not pies 
the Deserts safely, for the great Multitude of wild Beasts and 
of great Dragons and of great Serpents that there be, that slay 
and devour all that come anent them.” 

On the trees that spake to Alexander see Yule’s Varca Polo 
(1875). IL. 1S1 ff. 

P. 202. 15. Amazons in Southern India.—The subject of 
bodies of fighting women at the courts of Indian Princes, 
chiefiy in the South, is one that turned up so repeatedly in 
the course of my readings that I considered it useless to note 
references. However, on February 16, 1923, the last day 
I spent at St. Joseph's College, Trichinopoly, | noted in one of 
the books of the library (Descriptive and Historical Papere 
relating to the Seven Pagodas, edited by Capt. M. W. Carr, 
Madras, 1889, pp. 60-61) a picture of a three armed woman 
who had only one breast, the left one. My notes show that 
two of her arms were right arms, one of which was raised or 
blessing, while the other held a battle axe. What the third arm 
was doing, I did not note. Above her head was an inscription, 
perhaps her name Did not the Amazons burn their right 
breast to be more dextrous in handling the bow? This sculp- 
tured woman had no bow, however. 

What struck me most in the pictures of that book was the 
typically Egyptian look of many of the figures. a point not 
sufiiciently commented on, I believe, by the writers of those 
papers, And those sculptures appeared to be fully two thou- 
saud years old! 

. 202. 16. Prester John’s tivo carbuncles shining at 


foot long, that in the Night giveth so great Lustre and Shin- 


ing that it is as light as Day.” Ch. 22, p. 295, in Constable's 
di 
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of the hand, in which he kept oi! of aloes. 1 was much sur- 
prised at it, when the king said to me. ‘' We have much larger 
than this fird, p. 30n. 2) queting Tbn Batuta, p. Is7. 
On January 15, 1923. in the evening, while driving with 
Mgr. A. M. Teixeira from Fort St. George along the Marina to 
San Thome, Mylapore. I wondered at two bright red lights 
shining from a high tower in the distance, and I was told by 
my companion that the light came from Government House 
and indicated that the Governor was at home. Might not 
this simple fact, | thought, help us to understand Prester 
John’s two carbuncles illuminating the night ? 
P1988 17. In my country no poisons hurt, said Prester 
John. There are no thieves or murderers.— An old boast. Of the 
Isle of Bragman, or the Brahmans, visited by Alexander, we 
read in Sir ohm de Mandeville: In that Isle is no Thief, nor 
Murderer, nor Common Woman, nor poor Peggar, nor ever 
wat Man slain in that country... And beeause they be so true 
and so righteous, and so full of all good Conditions, they were 
never grieved with Tempests. nor with Thunder, nor with ~ 
Lightning, nor with Hail, nor with Pestilence, not with War, 
» nor with Hunger, nor with any other Tribulations as we be, 
many Times, amongst us, for our Sins.” Ch, 29, p. 363 of 
Constable's edition, 1895. Compare also with the Latin 
passage quoted from the Si-ngan-fu stele, in additional note. 
Could Sir John de Mandeville’s text be traced back to any 
of the teats on India collected by M‘Crindle? J! have failed 
-» to trace it in the index of M'Crindle’s Ancient India, West- 
minster, A. Constable, 1901, 
bart © . P. 205. #8 Prester John's truth-reflecting — ——— a i 
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ferritorium producit iqne abluendam telam, revocans antimam 
aroma, claritatis lunaris unionés, noctuque radiantes gemmas. 
Mores carent latrocinio furtoque; populua fruitur gaudio paceque.” 
Cf. Variéles Sinologiques, No. 20; La ASté'e chrétienne de 
Si-ngan-fou, (ile partie, par le P. Henri Havret, S. J., Chang- 
Hai, Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique, Orphelinat de T’on- 
s¢-we, 1902, p. 57, col. 1 

The o's above represent a Chinese character in the stéle. 

At p. 50. ibid. it is said of Kien-tchong-: © Pace praecest 
hominum secretioribus, speculo intueltur rerum varietates” 

Is not the last expression, “speculo intuetur rerum 
varietates," echoed by the mirror in which Prester John 
could discern everything that went on in his dominions, and 
detect conspiracies ? 

P. 206. 20. Sir John de Mandeville quoting Prester John's 
letter —Even after H. Yule’s note of warning in the Encvyelo- 
paedia Britannica, Vol AV. pp 473-475 (9th edition), my 
ideas of Sir John de Mandeville received a severe shock when I 
caught him copving whole passages from Prester John’s letter, 
In ech. 27, of Constable's edition, 1895, we read - 

(P 438.) ** Bor in this Country [of Prester John, divided 
into 12 provinees]' is the Sea that Men call the Gravelly Sea. 
that is all Gravel and Sand, without any Drop of water, and it 
ebbeth and floweth in great Waves as other Seas do, and it is 
never still nor at Peace, in any manner of Season. And no 
Man may pass that Sea by Ship. nor by any manner of Craft, 
and therefore may no Man know what Land is beyond that 
Sea. And albeit that it have no Water, yet Men find therein and 
on the Banks full good Fishes of other manner of Nature and 
Shape, that Men find in any other Sea. and they be right good 


_. ‘Taste and delicious for Man's Meat. | 
— Aund a 3 Days’ journey long from that Sea be great 
Mountains, out of which goeth out a great [/ #47) River that 


cometh out of Paradise. And it is full of precious Stones, 

A without any Drop of Water, and it runneth through the 
ws Desert on the one Side. so that it maketh the Sea gravelly ; 
ie and it ranneth into that Sea, and there it endeth. And that 
_ River runneth, also, 3 Days in the Week and bringeth with bim 
great Stones and the Rocks also therewith, and that great 
Vienty. And anon, as they be entered into the Gravelly Sea. 

v be seen no more, but lost for evermore. And in those 
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3 Days that thatRiver runneth, no Man dare enter into it; but 
on other Days Men dare enter well enough. 

“ Also beyond that River, more upwards to the Deserts, 
is a great Plain all gravelly, between the Mountains. And in 
that Plain, every Day at the Sun- Rising, begin to grow small 
Trees, and they grow till Mid-Day. bearing Fruit. but no Man 
dlare take of that Fru t, for it is a thing of Faerie. And after 
Mid-Day, they decrease and enter again into the Earth. so 
that at the going down of the Sun they appear no more. And 
so they do, every Day. And that is a great Marvel! 

“In that Desert be many Wild Men, that be hideous to 
look on; for they speak nought. but they grunt. as Pigs. And 
there is also great Plenty of wild Hounds, And there be many 
Popinjay= (or Parrots), that they call Psittakes® in their 
language And they speak of their own Nature, and say, 

"3 “Salve!” (God save you!”) to Men that go through the 
~~ Deserts, and speak to [ /. 342] them as freely as though it were 
“o Man that spoke. And they that speak well have a large 
tongue, and have 5 Toes upon a Foot. And there be also 
some Of another manner, that have but 3 Toes upon a Foot, and 
they weak not, or but little, for they cannot but cry.* 
fe [Prester John] dwelleth commonly in the City of 
Susa. And there is his principal Palace thatisso rich and noble 
that no Van will believe it by Estimation, but he had scen it. 
And abijve the chief Tower of the Palace be 2 round 
Pommels \or Balls of Gold, and in each of them be 2 
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and dubbed with other precious Stones and great Pearls, And 
all the Pillare in his Chanter be of fine Gold with precious 
Stones, and with many Carbuncles, that give bright upon the 
Night to all the People. And albeit that the Carbuncles give 
Light right enough, nevertheless, at all Times burneth a Vessel 
of Crystal full of Balm, to give sweet Smell and Odour to the 
Emperor and to void away all [/. $44| wicked Eyes and Cor- 
ruptions. And the Form of his Bed is of fine Sapphires, bound 
with Gold, to make him sleep well and to refrain him from 
Lechery : for he will not lie with his wives, but 4 times in the 
vear, according to the 4 Seasons, and that is only to engender 
Children. 

‘*He hath also a full fair Palace and a noble at the City of 
Nyse, where that he deelleth, when it best liketh him: but 
the Air is not so temperate, as it is at the City cf Susa.”’ 

Yule, op. cit , 475, noted that ch. 27, on the roval estate 
of Prester John, was chiefly taken fromthe * Letter” of 
Prester John, with something from Hayton. [ can only 
wonder at the discrepancies between Sir John’s account and 

_ the text translated from Assemani. 

P. 206. 21. Prester John’s letter emanating from Asia, not 
from Ethiopia.—We trust that our notes on Prester John’s 
Jetter have made it clearer that it could not have been 


i ~~ came to give —— to our Lord in Bethlehem. An thev 
_ ‘that be of the Lineage of that King are some of them, Chris- 
——— tians.”” Cf. Sir John de Mandeville, ch, 24, p. 313, of Cons- 
= table's edition, 1895. Halliwell's edition of 1866 has Tharse 
instead of Thurse. Is not this borrowed from Hayton, the 
Armenian historian ? 
is 25. The lion and the Unicorn and St. Thomas.— Another 
Gary struck me greatly in the pictures of Capt. M. W. 
| Descriptive and historical papers relating to the seven 
AGC das,op cit. Gods or goddesses, or heroes and heroines. 
— rcprosscted with the head of an animal on either side 
— lem: in one case, the head of two elephants; in another 
case, a lion and what I took at first for an ass, till I noticed 
a long slender horn in the centre of the head. Here wa: 
and the heraldic device of the British arms, a 
rn, bad —— at the Seven Pagodas 
t, then, t St. Thomas 
— hrist inn. Indian 
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Marignolli (1349) says that he was painted in the 
Churches—and he means no doubt India—as riding on an ass, 
accompanied by two lions and two slaves, and covered 
with a mantle of peacocks’ feathers Much in this symbolism 
remains to be explained. (Yule, Cathay, IL. 375. 

In our notes on unicorns in connection with Prester 
John’s cerastes, we quoted Claudius Af8lianus, of the middle 
of the second century, speaking of one-horned horses and 
one-horned asses. Practically every one of the fabulous 
animals of our Latin and Greek classics is found depicted 
on the Bharut railing in the Indian Museum, Caleutta. Even 
the Egyptian sphinx is there. Would it not seem that the 
descriptions of the fabulous animals of India as we have them 
in Our classics are merely descriptions of the fabulous animals 
of India’s sculptures ? 

A lion and a unicorn-ass on either side of St. Thomas 
might eventually have developed into the picture of the ass 
ridden by the Saint, and of two lions accompanying him. 

The animals of the Seven Pagodas are apparently an = 
extremely ancient symbolism. In Buddhist art they are 
generally replaced by a small stupa (or an angel?) on either 
side of a Buddha or a Boddhisattva ; in later Hindu art, by 
angels, tutelary genii (%), often holding a scroll. The latter 
practice is perhaps sufficiently near to our times to allow one 
to think of Persian or even Christian influences. Curious 
fixity of symbolisms. The two figures at the back of the 
throne of Queen Victoria before the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
Calcutta, seem to be a traditional artistic device derived from 
the symbolism of the angels noticed on the statues of our 
Hindu deities. 

“The Lion and Unicorn are prominent at many Shint6 
shrines. They support Mikado’s throne at Kyoto Palace, as 
 wellas the Crown in the Royal Arms of Great Britain and 
treland.. . Both Lion and Unicorn crouch at Buddha's feet 
at the entrance to the vast Mahiyina Rock-temple at Ajanta, ar. 
ater, op. crt., — 
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which seems to have taken place in the East in the earliest 
centuries of our era. In this theory she was anticipated more 
than a century ago by Captain F. Wilford in his wonderful paper 
on the Origin and Decline of the Christian Religion in India, 
Astatick Researches, X (1808), pp. 27-126. 

“Ina shrine at Tung-buan, De. Stein noted the Octagon 
base of the Chief Image and, elsewhere, found the Throne of 
Buddha supported by IL.ions with curled manes, which is a 
marked feature in a mandira I lately found in a little village 
temple, where Shaka, wearing the Triple Rainbow-halo, is en- 
throned on a Lotus upborne by two Naga-mermaidens, amidst 
the Signs of the Zodiac, Leo's mane being strongly curled.’ 
Cf. Mrs. E. A. Gordon, World-Healers, op. cit... p. 444. where 
she compares the fact with de Marignolli’s description of St. 
Thomas in his Indian paintings.' A MS. note, at p. 332 of the 
copy of World-Healers which she most obligingly sent me from 
Kioto, states that in a Korean mandara, which she found at 
Seoul, April 1913, Shaka is seated on atrue lion “ Illustrated 
inmy Symbols, p —"’, and she compares the ‘ Dog of Fo’, or * the 
Chinese Lion’ or * the Korean Dog’ to the Lion of Shika’s tribe 
(the Messiah's tribe, according to her). In her Asian Cristo- 
logy, a book not now at my disposal, she states repeatedly, I 
believe, that in China the dogs of Fo are called Persian dogs, 
r.e., lions, as there are no lions in China, and because, ! fancy, 
the symbolism came from Persia. 

25. St. Thomas’ mantle of peacocks’ feathers and the King of 
Peacocks.—Why should St Thomas have been depicted with a 
mantle of peacock feathers? Was it because Mylapore, where 
- the St. Thomas Christians believe him to have died, means 

Mavilapur, or Peacock Town? Or because, according to 
Marignolli (cf. Yule’s Cathay, 1886. LI. 375), there were 
numerous peacocks at the place where he was shot with an 

arrow? Or because, according to Marco Polo (idid., If. 

p. 375, wm. 1), the Saint being engaged in prayer in the 
middle of the peafowl, a native aimed at one of them and shot 
him? Or, because, according to Duarte Barbosa, the Saint, 


vita transforming hiniself into a peacock, few up, and, being shot, 
— fell to the ground and there lay killed, in human form again ? 
«Clearly some further notions lie concealed under the legends 
recounted by de Marignolli, Marco Polo, and Barbosa. What 


may they be? | 
Mrs. E. A. Gordon (World-Fealers, 1. 124) writes of Hien 
‘sang: ‘He quotes a Northern Buddhist tradition that ‘in 
old time, Tathagata (i.e. Nyorai, or Messiah) was the King of 
: ‘encocks who brought water for his thirst-tormented followers 
wr) t of a Rock by striking it with his beak. All afflicted ones 
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who taste, or wash in, the abundant streams which flow there- 
from are healed.” On the Rock traces of the Peacock’s feet 
ate visible’! No traces of peacock’s feet are now visible at 
the Little Mount, Mylapore, the traditional site of St. Thomas’ 
death; vet traces of St. Thomas’ feet are still shown (!), even 
though other such traces have disappeared since 15U0, and 
we not unnaturally think that the stories picked up by 
Hien Tsang might have been related even in Upper India by 
Christians in connection with the well at Little Mount, where 
St. Thomas quenched the thirst of his hearers. Oragain these 
stories might have been borrowed from Christians and applied 
to Buddha by his worshippers. 

There is more to be quoted from Mrs. E, A. Gordon's 
World-Healers. ‘In reading Huen 'T’sang’s records I am 
struck by a group of facts connected with that region 
[Udayana, between Chitral and the Indus north of Gandara], 
viz.. the above Story of the PEACOCK ; that of Sakra* taking 
the form of a SHEPHERD-boy and building a little TOWER 
which out-stripped in height Kanishka’s great Stapa (p. 22); 
that here were visible the Foot-prints of Budhha when He 
conquered the DRAGON (pp. 151, 349: [to which references 
the good old lady added in the copy presented to me: PP- 354, 
413-414, 482]); that when famine and disease prevailed every- 
where, Buddha, filled with pity. changed His Form from that 
of ‘* Lord Sakra ”’ into a great SERPENT, and called to those 
on every side fo look, and the more the Serpent’s body was 
eut the more they revived and were delivered from both 
famine and disease (cf. Sétdéba. pp. 152, 318); and, lastly, 
the effect of the picture of Buddha's sufferings when in the 
Form of Vessantara, “ the Giving King,”’ on the Indo-Seythic 
tribes of this region (p. 16.° Buddhist Records, vol. 1, 
. 11 9ff.) 

“All these are Mahdyanist incidents, and find their 
edunterpart in the Cbristian Bible’ Cf. op. cit., I, p, 124 n. 3. 
dto them that other striking parallel in which 
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writes of Shaka or S’Alivihana.”” ‘* This Milich’havatara, or 
superior incarnation of the deity among foreign tribes, Ruma- 
dé4sa-pati,the lord of tle country of Roum, or Rome. (because 
his doctrine, institutes, and laws prevail through it -) Rémaca 
nagaré, said to reside in Rome its metropolis, (because he is 
revered and worshipped there with unusual magnificence >) 
‘Saces'wara, the lord of a sacred period, (or as I think it 
should be anderstood, after whom it is denominated), is obvi 
ously Jesus Christ ; atleast it appears so to me.”’ 

The era denominated after Salivahana is the one beginnin 
in A.D. 78 (or 68 in some parts of India 7), an era introduced 
into India, says the Agni Purana (ihid., pp. 47, 54-55), at a 
period corresponding to the year 676 of Christ, ¢.¢.. at the time 
when the Christian era began to get adopted in Christendom. 

In February 1924, the Catholic Syrian Bishop of Kottayam 
showed me a Malayalam MS., some 300 years old, of which he 
had half a dozen copies, in the first lines of the preface of which 
it was stated that St. Thomas died A.D 78. 

Oh, for an Orientalist who will either refute or corroborate 
Wilford's findings ! 

How is it that so many of our Christians in Southern 
India bear the name of SalivAhana as a Christian name? In 
many parts of India notably in the history of the Warangal 
kings and in the Rajatarangini of Kashmir, stories of the 
crucifixion are connected with Salivahana or Mandavya. Sve 
Wilford’s essay in Asiatick Researches, X. 27-126. 

26. Inter-borrowing of legends between Christians and non- 
Christians.—A Muhammadan story from Covalong, in the close 
vicinity of Mylapore, about the finding of a box that came 
HF 4 by sea, the impossibility of moving it, and the receding of 

— the sea, bears a close resemblance to the story of St. Thomas’ 
- log from Ceylon, the inability of the King and his people to 
2 move it, and the story that the sea was formerly 10 or 
12 miles from the present site of the Cathedral of S. Thome. 
It ought to find a place in the chapter on /nter-borrowing of 
legends between Christians and non-Christians which I published 
lately in The Catholic Herald of India, January 3ist—March 
28th, 1923, pp. 79, 94, 110, 126, 142-143, 158-159, 174-175, 
189-190, 205-206. 
_  . We owe the story to L. A. Cammiade, Esq., Presidency 
Magistrate, Pantheon Rd., Egmore, Madras, who, on sending 
es 4) avours us with some remarks (April 29, 1923) — 
— Taleo enclose a brief history of the Muhammadan saint 
T'amim, whose tomb is venerated at Covelong, 18 miles south of 
“Thomé. You will find there further evidence of inter- 
rowing of legends. The history I am sending was given 
‘one of my Muhammadan clerks. [ have also obtained 
\ printed — mphlet on the same subject, which I shall send 
ou as soon as as I can get a translation. 
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‘As you know, there are, all along the Coromandel! Coast. 
ancient settlements of Arabs and others who now go by the 
names of Lubbai, Marakayar, Choolia, Rowther. ete. These 
people have traditions and histories which nobody has so far 
troubled to investigate. As the historie spirit is far stronger 
among them than among Indians, their traditions and old 
books may serve to throw considerable light on the history of 
Christianity on the Coromandel Coast. 1 would suggest that 
you induce the Jesuit Fathers in Madura and Tinnevelly to get 
all information they can from the Lubbai.! I was told that 
there is a place in the Nanguneri Taluk in Tinnevelly, which, 
according to tradition, is one of the early settlements’ of the 
Lubbai, I forget its name It begins with an E. (Erradai ?). 
Pulicat is another place where information might be available 
among the Lubbai.”’ 

Certainly, if the Lubbai have histories, one would expect 
the Christians and their Church of St. Thomas and some of 
the St. Thomas legends to have found a place in them. We are 
still in the dark for instance about the fight between Christians 
and Muhammadans which ended the Christians’ settlement of 
Mylapore between 1340 and 1498 in the destruction of the 
place. Rather striking is the name of the Muhammadan saint 
of Covalong: ‘amim. It sounds much like Thomas. But, 
the similarity of the names and of the legends ought not to 
move us, since we have good evidence of Persian Christian 
occupation at Mylapore from at least the middle of the seventh 
century, that occupation at that date suggesting a much earlier 
settlement of Christians. The story of the log is, however, 
heard of for the first time only in Marignolli’s days (A.D. 
1349). 
_ Here is the Covalong story with as little change as possible, 
only a few incorrections of style having been removed. 
ae **The burial of Hazarath Thameemul Ansari at Covelong. 

 “ Hazarath Thameemul Ansari was Ashabi (disciple) of the 
et Mohammad. He was buried about 700 years back ‘ee 


a2 4 ile, A durga (tomb) was erected — his remains b 
go, and he: 








_ Nawab Sadatullah Sahib of Arcot, about 150 
eden ee of Vedakadambadi and Perumal eoy — engalpet 
Taluq were endowed for its maintenance, which is still enjoyed 
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Disappointed, they informed the Cholias about the mysterious 
hox. The fatter were overjoyed when they were able to take 
possession very easily, the box having ceased its obstinate 
tendencies. They tried to lift it and remove it to a better 
position: but the box could not be shifted, in spite of all their 
physical efforts. Finally they resolved upon opening it at the 
very spot, and, when they did so_ to their great surprise and 
awe, they found a corpse fresh and prepared for burial. They 
found a chit' in the eask, which said that the dead man was 
an inhabitant of Mecca, a disciple of the Prophet, and that, dae 
to reasons of his own, he had ordained his family to put him 
in & box and throw it into the Rec Sea: and it instrneted the 
finders of the box to bury bim on the spot where it halted. 
From the chit it was apparent that the box must have been float- 
ting up and down for about 500 years without being shattered 
and putrified. 

* But the Cholias were in a great fix as to how the body could 
be buried on the spot, since it was in the bed of the ocean. 
To their great surprise the sea was found to have receded 
about a furlong off. Accordingly, the corpse was buried with 
all ceremony at its present site, where it has continued to 
remain since loug The Sunni Muslims, after settling in the 
neighbourhood of the Durga, seized, about 150 vears ago, 
the ceremonial rites and duties connected with it from the 
Cholias, and enjoy them to the present day, paying a yearly 
tribute to the Cholias, the original finders of the box’ 

Does it not look as if the Cholia Muslims were apostate 
Christians, who had a Church at Covalong dedicated to St. 
Thomas, and that the traditions of Mylapore have been per- 
— ———s werted by them ? 
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are Provenance and explanation of the illustration of the S. Thome 
— heUVUlus bra tion shows the Cross at (Great) St. Thomas’ 
_——s Mfountt, Mylapore, found in 1547 in the foundations of what must 
have been a pre-Portuguese chapel or church on the top of the 
ss game mount. The Cross still exists at the Mount, and may be 
ae My seen at the back of the main altar inthe Church. Our picture, 
_—s«s&though not the earliest pen-sketch ever made of the cross and 
— —s gent to Europe, appears however to be the earliest printed : for 
«the engravings to be found in the oldest books on St. Thomas 
-——s after the Portuguese conguista, such as du Jarric’s Histotre des 
f one: ples : nemorables, Vol. I (1608), and others, are evidently 
copied from it or from a common original. The : | 
(old Persian) characters are said to. be of the middle of the 
seventh century. ere” nate 















he illustrati n occurs in a MS. letter by Fr. Anthony 
te, S J., written from Cochin in 1579, addressed to the 
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General of the Society of Jesus, and now in the possession 


of the Society (Goa, 33; title of letter: Informacion de los 
XA’ pianos de S. Thome). 


The text above and below the picture is as follows: 


La interpretacion de las letras es esta en lengua malauar. 
(follows the T'amil texi published by us above, 10 lines. 
Next): 
/. 1—La declaracion destas letras em espafiol simples 
m* q’ es esta. 
i 2.—Despues q’ aparecio la leyde los X’pianos en el 
mundo de alli a 30. afios a 21 del mes 
i. 3.—de diziembre murio el apostol S. Thome en Mailapar. 
(q’ es lugar adonde agora esta la ciudad 
i. 4— de 8S. Thome) ubo conoscim® de dios vno solo q’ fue 
mudanca delaley y destruicion del 
/. 5.—demonio y fue destruicion y desamparo de los Judios 
p’a nunca mas auer dellos misericor- 
lL. 6.—dia porq’ ansilos desamparo. nascio dios de la virgen 
Maria estuuo en su obediencia 
~ 7.—30. anos y este era dios sin fin. enseno a doze apostoles 
este dios de todas Ias seis ; 
i. 8.—leyes. i. de todas las naciones. el discipulo deste dios 
vino a Maylapar con vna regla 
l. 9.—de carpintero y vn palo p’a hazer vna iglesia o casa 
de —— el Cheramperemal 
. 10.—q’ es rey del Malauar. Choliaperemal q’ es rey de 
Charamande!l Bisnaga vy Pandien q’ es rey de Pandi cabo de 
comurim 
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i. 18,—piedra ensangrentada subiendo en cima del altar: 
fueron diuersos los juizios del juizio de dios en dar tal 
lt. 19.—muerte al bramen despues de auer declarado las ; 
letras, cosa q’ nunca se pudo alcancar ni entender. 
i. 20—Cuentan estos X’pianos q’ desques de muerto 
.S. Thome qn lo enterrauan nunca pudieron enterrar el braco 
sino siempre le quedaua fuera: paresce q’ por ser com 
tl. 21.—el q’ toco las lagas de X." n. S* y sabido esto por el 
| rey muguel vino con grande exercito p'a cortar el braco e! 
‘al qual al t'po q’ lo quiso cortar se escondio y el p’si- 
eg 4, 22.— guio a los X’pianos grauem*. 


St. Joseph’s College, ; 
Darjeeling, May 6, 1928, 
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SUMMARY.—The paper dealea with pre-Portuguese Christianity in 
India, <A reference to apparitions of St. Thomas on the day of his feast 
atthe place where be truly lies, which occurs in a Latin hymn, is traced 
to the stories related at Rome about 1122 by one Mar John, whom one 
document describes as the Patriarch of the Indies, and another as an 
Indian Archbishop. The stories, however extravagant, seem to hail 
from India, i.c., from Mylapore, not from Edessa. 

One of these, the opening of the sea a week before and a week after 
the Saint's feast, is mentioned similarly, in connection with Mylapore, by 
Bishep John de Marignolli (c. 1319), who visited Mylapore, and by « 
Flemish sailor who was in Malabar in 1502-08 

Legends about the right arm of St. Thomas at Mylapore occur in 
John de Mandeville (ante 1371), Jonn Aerts of Mechlin (1481.84), Barboun 
(arte 1516), depositions taken at Mylapore in 1531, and in a letter of 
Fr. A. Monserrate, S.J., (Cochin, 1579). All these legends being in- 
dependent, John de Mandeville emerges from the oxamination somewhat 
rehabilitated. 

Many authors treat Mar Jolm'’s journey os purely mythical; 
W. Georrnann is disposed to regard the legends of Mar John as Indian, but 
Mar Jobn himself as an adventurer Bishop from Mesopotamia ; 
the present writer agrees with Yule and others in considering it as 
historical. . 

Another legend is related by Peter de Natalibus about a dry vine- 
shoot which, placed in the Saint's band yearly on the eve of his foast. 
Wane taken out the next day green and bearing a bunch of grapes. Peter 
de Natalibus places the story at Edessa: the present writer would place 
it at Mvlepore, where. according to do Marignolli, St. Thomas had 
} ted a vinery. which he had sown from grapes brought from Paradise 
(Ceylon). 

Another legend mentions a certain St, Clara, the daughter of the 
king of Calamina (Mylapore? Sir John de Mandeville’s — 
whose honour 300 convents of Dominican Nuns had been founded in es 
ene out of 60 Christian kingdoms of India. The writer examines in t 
connection the stories about Prester John of India, translatos Prester 
John’s earlicat letter as we have it in Assemani, and traces in it some 
legends of the St. Thomas Christiana of Malabar. 

kings baptized —* 
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ARTICLES 252-2454. 


Continued from “* Journal and Proceedings,’ Vol. XVIII, 
New Series, No. 9. 


939 Some RAKE AND UNPUBLISHED SASANIAN COINS. 
I. A Unique Hemidrachm of Shapuér, son of Papak, 


Persis, which dealt the last blow to the Arsacids. had 
through the whole Parthian —— held an isolated position, 
and is so seldom mentioned that our knowledge of its history 
and native princes is almost wholly due to recently found 
coins (see Mordtmann, in Zetlschrift fir Numism. of Berlin, 
Vol. 1V, 1877, p. 152 sq.; Vol. VII, 1880, p. 40 sq.; and 
in Numismat. Zeitschrift of Vienna for 1878, and Levy, in 
Z.D.M.G., Vol. XXI for 1867), but we cannot tell whether 
he these princes were all of one dynasty. 

z | The earliest mention of Persis is found in the Cuneiform 
inscriptions narrating the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus, the 
text of which is almost contemporary with the event. They 
give to Cyrus the title of shar Anzan shar Parsi © king of 
Anzan (Susiana), king of Parsi (Persis).”’ It is only from the 
time of Cyrus (B.C. 558), the founder of the Achaemenian 
dynasty, that Persis enters history. It also figures under the 
—* name of Parsa in the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius the 
J Great at Behistiin. After the conquest by Alexander, this 
_  ~—s provinee became a simple satrapy, governed like the others by 
rae -asatrap. At the time of the dissolution of the vast Seleucid 
Ae empire, Persis revolted almost about the same time as the 
Parthians and gainedits independence. Few dates are harder 
Te x to fix from the testimony of the ancient writers than thst 
_ of the Parthian revolt. Justin appears to declare for either 
foe S.C, 256 or 250, and it is to the latter date that Rawlinson 
 inelines. <A fortunate discovery of George Smith (Assyrian 
- Discoveries, 1875, p. 389) has given a satisfactory solution 
of the question. He found a record which proved that the 
Parthians made use of an era of which the 144th year corres- 
‘ponded to the 208th of the Seleucid era, and which therefore 
“‘muet date from B.C, 249-48. It is probable that this is the 
date of the Parthian revolt. 


The emblems on the coins show that Persis was always 





















syally Zoroastrian. At Istakhr stood the famous fire-temple 
‘Anahita. It was the marringe of its priest Sasin, w th 
pri recess, Rambehisht, which laid the foundation 
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of the greatness of the house, while priestly influence, which 
Was very strong, doubtless favoured its rise. 
In the beginning of the third century of the Christian 
era, one of the minor kings who ruled in Persis belonged to 4 
dynasty the name of which was probably Bazrangik. Gozihr, — 
the last prince of the Bazrangik dynasty, was overthrown by 
Papak, son or descendant of Sisin, who became master of 
the district of Istakbr (Persepolis). The coins and inscriptions 
of his son, Ardashtr. give him the title of king. Perhaps 
Piipak before his death was already lord of all Versis, His 
legitimate heir was his son Shapir for whom Papak is said to 
have asked recognition from the Arsacids; but on PA&pak’s 
death a second son, Ardashir, refused to acknowledge his 
brother and was in arms against him when ShaApitr died 
suddenly (see Néldeke, Tuéari, pp. 7 and 8). 
A unique drachm (size, “80 in.; weight, 55 grs.) has been 
published by Cunningham (Numismatic Chronicle, Vol, XIII, 
1893, p. 178, Plate XIII, Fig. 1) which he assigns to 
Ardashir L. 
* The legend is — 
Obverse.— Bagi Shahpuhrit malka, | 
Reverse.—(bare)h bagi Papakit malka. 
Consequently this drachm is of Shapdr, son of Papak, 
- and not of Ardashir. 
- «+The hemidrachm described below is of the same type and 
with the same legend as above. Both these coms exhibit 
a style and seript similar to the early binominal coins of 
Ardashir I (see the Bartholomaei Collection, Plate XXXII, 
Fig. 1). Itis probable that Ardashir came tothe throne of Persis: 
in A. ©. 211-212 (see Gutschmid, in Z.D.M.G.. Vol. XXXIV, oe 
18580, p. 734) when he struck the binominal coins with his own -- 
_ full-face portrait on the obverse and, on the reverse, his father's 
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see Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. IIL, 1893, p. xl: and 
La lettre de Tansar, in the Journal Asitatique, 1894. 

With these introductory remarks I here introduce te 
the notice of students of this epoch a unique hemidrachm 
of Shaptr, sim of PApak. So far as I know the drachm 
published by Cunningham and this hemidrachm are the 
sina coins known of Shapir, king of Persis, and of the house of 
Asan. 


Deacription. 


Metal.—Silver. Size.—-66 in. Weitght.—25 grs. 

Obverse.—The bust of Shaptr to left with Parthian helmet, 
with ear-flap, and fillets floating behind: the hair and beard 
dressed in curls. Grénetis. 

Legend.—Commencing behind the helmet. Bagi Shahpithri 
malka, ** The divinity Shapdar, the king,’’ 

Reverse —The bust of Paipak to left with Parthian helmet, 
surmounted by a peculiar plume, and fillets floating behind : 
the hair and beard dressed in curls. Grénetis. 

Legend.—Commencing behind the helmet, fareh bagi 
Papak(t) malka, ‘“son of the divinity Papak, the king.” 
Plate I, 1. 

The word bagi means “ divinity *" and corresponds to 
alaha of the Chaldneo-Pahlavi and @EOY of the Greek texts 
of the SA&sAnian trilingua! inscriptions at Naqsh-i Rastam (see 
Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, Vol. 1V, Plate 181), 21 alahta 
on the coins of the Persids and GEO of the Seleucids. Bagi 
has been taken as an adjective, whenever it occurs among the 
titles of the Sasfinian kings, in their inscriptions and coins ; 
but the equivalent @a/ia. in Chaldaeo-Pahlavi, is against its 
being so understood, for this latter is clearly a substantive, 
meaning *“* god."" If it were an adjective, we might expect 
a@lahi, as it really means “divine.’’ In bagi, the # is no 
adjectival termination, but the vowel so frequently found 
at the end of Pahlavi words. Bag itself is the Jaga of the 

Persian Cuneiform inscriptions, Avesta baga, meaning “ god” 
see Haug, Essay on Pahlavi, p. 49). If the Sasdinian kings 
ere styled themselves bag *‘ god, divinity,” it is no more than 
the Selencids did, when they assumed the title @eds. It Is 
possible that this pretension to divinity was borrowed from 
Egypt by the Seleucids. Mordtmann, the well-known ntutnis- 
natist and savant, follows his predecessors in always trans- 
uling the word tagi by “ gottliche*’ (divine) even im his 
mportant memoir (see Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 6), which was 
hed posthumously. Another well-known numismatist 
inian scholar, Drouin, follows him in all his works and 
9). West, the greatest authority on Pahlavi. 
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contribution on Pahlavi literature (see Grundriss der Jranischen 
Philologie, Vol. 11, p. 78); and such specialists on Erifinian 
subjects as Noéldeke, Justi, Marquart and others invariably 
translate it by the word ** gott’’ (divinity). 

The word bareh means “ son,"’ corresponding to bart of 
the Chaldwo-Pahlavi, and Y/JOY of the Greek texts of the above- 
named inscriptions. It consists of three letters, the last 
of which has been for a long time the subject of discus- 
sion among savants. The phonetic value of this charac- 
ter has been thought to be t (see Thomas, Harly Sassaman 
Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, p. 20 sq.), chiefly on account 
of its resemblance, in form, to the Zand (Avesté) letter; but 
Haug has identified it with the Pahlavi man. ( For a fuller 
discussion on this subject, see Hoshangji and Haug's Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary, p. xxi.) It was reserved for Ndéldeke 
(Z.D.M G., 1879, p. 690) to determine the phonetic value 
of this letter as A, which resembles in form the Aramaic 
letter All modern specialists on Eranian subjects are in 
accord with Néldeke about the value of this letter. (For 
further, see Casartelli, The Semitic Suffix Man in the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, May 1888; Actes du Congrés 
des Orient, Genéve, 1894, section i, p. 207; and Kirste, Das 
Pehivi Suffix Man in the Wiener Zeitchri/t, 1859, p. 313.) 

- ‘The legend on the early binominal coins of Ardashir I 
has been transcribed by Néldeke (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 690) :-— 

Obverse.— Bagi Artakishatr malka. j 


Reverse —bareh bagi Papaki malka; and read: BSag_ 


Artakhshathr shah pusi bag Papak shah. So the reading of 

the legend on the coins of Shapar should be :—Bag Shahputhr 

shah pusi bag Papak shah. ; 
This was a peculiar way of writing and pronouncing 


in Pablavi. A foreign word was really written, but its Persian 
equivalent was always pronounced in its stead. This strange 


proceeding was confined to a certain number of words, about 


a thousand. They are contained in a vocabulary still extant 


and called the Sasanian Farhang. 


lt. An Obol of Ardaater TI. 
silver are extremely scarce, 
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Thomas (Num. Chron,, Xl, N.S., Plate II, Fig. 9); 
Weight, OS grs.; 
Mordtmann (7Z.D.M.G.. 1854. p. 64, No. 11); weight, 


S89 gra; 

Mordtmann (27.2) W.G., 1880, p- 9, No. 12); weight, 
10) ors. ; 

Mordtmann (Z.D.4M.G.. 1880, p. 12, No. 35) : weight, 
0°26 gra. 


Description of the Obol. 


Metal.— Silver. Size.— Gin. Weight.—11 ges. 

Obverse.—The bust of ArdashiIr I to left with crown, 
having ear-flap, and surmounted by a globe: the fillets of 
the diadem floating behind: a moustache and plaited hair 
and beard: the hair of the head is divided into two parts, 
one falling ower the vight shoulder and the other behind 
the back. Grénetis. 

Legend.—Commencing behind the globe, Mazda(ya)sn bagi 
Artakhshatr matkan malka Ai(radn min)O-chitri min (yazdan), 
“ Mazda-worshipping divinity Ardashtr, king of the kings of 
Eran, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings." 

Reverse.—The holy pyreuwm on an altar with handles 
and fillets: a censer on each side. Grénetis. 

Legend,—Commencing from the left of the fire, Nard <i 
ArtakAshatr, ** The fire of Ardasbir."’ 

- There is a small hole in the coin in front of the bust. 
Plate I, 2. 

According to Marquart (Z2.D.M.G., 1895, p. 670) the 
legend on the obverse should be read: Mazdézn bag? 
Artakhshathr (—i) shahan—shah (—i) Eran ké chithré az yazatan. 
He believes that mind is not the Zand (Avesta) manush 
“heaven; but the Aramaic relative pronoun mannii *' who,’ 
which the Persians read e in the same way as ac for min and 
shahanshah for malkan malka. So the translation of the 
legend would be ‘ Mazda-worshipping divinity Ardashir, 
king of the kings of Eran, who is (ke) by origin from the 
sacred ings."” But on a gem described by Mordtmann 
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On the reverse of the coins of the early Sasinian kings, i4 
a legend in six letters with the name of the king. It was 
read fezdani by De Sacy and nuiwast by Dorn, Thomas and 
Mordtmann. De Sacy translated it by “ the divine, Dorn 
and Mordtmann by “the adorer”™’ and Thomas by “ fire- 
temple.’ It was Néldeke (7 DM.G, 1877, p. 148; and 
1878, p. 690) who determined the true reading naira 2 
‘“the fire of." Nar is the Aramaic word construed in 
nara: and = (Aramaic) is the Semitic particle employed in 
Sasdnian Pahlavi to express the possessive. According to 
the German savant this expression should be pronounced 
ideographically with the iz@fat; atir-+ Artakhshatr * the fire 
of Ardashir.”’ In spite of this determination Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 7) persists in his reading and translation. 


Til. <A Bétnominal Drachm oj Ardashir /. 


Ardashir I is said to have taken his son Shapdr as partner 
of his throne, and this is confirmed by coins on whicha youth- 
ful head appears along with that of Ardashtr. Firdausi (Mobl, 
Le Livre des Rois, Vol. 11, p. 302) remarks to the effect that this 
partnership took place when Ardashir was sixty-eight years of 
age. Legendary tradition makes Shapir's mother an Arsacid 
princess taken at the capture of Ctesiphon ; but, according to a 
more probable account, Shapir was already able to bear arms 
in the decisive battle with Ardavan (Artabanus) in 224 (acc ord- 


' ing to Néldeke, or 227, according to Gutschmid). Nor can he 


have been a mere stripling when his reign began, as his prow- 
ess against Rome shows; for in Ardashir'’s last years, in the 
reign of Maximin (236-238), the war had been renewed, and 


Nisibis and Carrhae (Haran), two fortresses which constantly 
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penetrated to Antioch. (For the birth of Shapir, see fir- 
dausi, Mohl, Le Livre des Rois, Vol. V, p. 268 5q-.; Tabari, 
. Vol. Il. p. 77; Tabari, Noldeke, p. 27; and 
, Néldeke, p. 62.) Ardashir died late in 241, or early 


peeppeee in this history, had been taken, and in 242 Shapiar 
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work, op. ct., p. 23) describes the legend as imperfect and reads 
to the left, malkan, and to the right, malka; but Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G.. 1880, p. 13) pronounces it, at least in the illustra- 
tion, as illegible. With the help of the other piece in my 
Cabinet | have been able to decipher it — 
Commencing behind the bust of Shipdr, (Shah)pthri 
malka (Ai)jran mind-chit(rt), “ Shapir, the king of Eran, of 
" spiritual origin.”” The legend on the reverse is -—N@#r@ (21) 
Artakhshatr, ** The fire of Ardashir.”’ 

The known copper coins of this type are unfortunately 
in a very bad state of preservation, consequently the legend 
on the obverse has not vet been read. But by a singular 
fate the reverse of the piece in the Bartholomaei Collection 
Plate |, Fig. 15) is in a good condition. The reading is: — 
Niira xa Shahpitri, ** The tire of ShApitr.’’ 

l am supported in this reading by Drouin (Les Légendes 

 tles Monnates Sassanides, p. 16), who mentions another piece 
with the name written as Shahpihtirt, These two archaic forms 
could be explained by the fact that these coins were struck in 
a distant province, where the dialect admits very often of the 
¢t. (For the different forms of the name Shapdr, see Néldeke, 
Karnadmak, p. 61; and Justi, /ranisches Namenhuch, p. 284.) 

Some time about the middle of his reign, Ardagshir 
exchanged the Parthian helmet on his coins for a crown sur- 
mounted by a globe, and added also the words mind-chifrt min 
vazdan * of spiritual origin from the sacred beings" at the en 

is of the protocol. According to Mordtmann (Z2.D.M.G., 188° 

p. 6) the coins with the Parthian helmet were issued till 232, 
(ag when this innovation was introduced. The coins of Ardashir 
— with his son Sbapdr, belong fe the latter category. Therefore 
aA jit was at some time between 232 and 241 that these coins were 


= 


Sako. struck. From the style and epigraphy | am inclined to 
Ss believe that the date is nearer 241 than 232, that is to say, 
(es se — about 238-30. 


Description of the Drachim. 
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this very title, which Ardashir [ took previously to that of 
malkan maltkfii Atran “king of the kings of Erin”’' We have 
fortunately a numismatic document in the form of the unique 
old eoin (weight, ISL gre) of Ardashir I, in the British 
useum, with this tithe, published by Thomas, Numismatic 
Chronicle, Vol XV. OS, p. 180, Fig. 1) and reproduced by 
Mordtmann (Z.D. 18534, Plate X, Fig. 5) in stamped 
facsimile. | 
IV. A Drachrm of Narses. 


The inscription of Narses (293-303), in eleven lines, on the 
rocks of the citw of Shipir (Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, 
Vol. 11, Plate 45), gives his genealogy as son of Shaptir I and 
grandson of Ardashir I, whereas he is ordinarily held to have 
been the son of either Bahram | or Bahram II. Tabari 
(Néldcke, p. 50; Zotenberg. Vol. Il, p. 90) and Masa‘tdi 
(Prairies d'Or, Voi. 11, p. 174) make him the son of Bahram 1 
Mirkbond (De Sacy, p. 301) says that he was the son of 
Bahram Il; so also Moudjmel Altawarikb (/ournal Asiatique, 
1839, p. 38) and Hamza Isphant (Gottwaldt. p. 37). Néldeke 
(Tabari, p. 50) and Mordtmann (4.D M.G., 1880, p. 45) remark 
that the Armenian author Sebeos is the only one who con- 
firms this inscription. I find that this statement is also 
confirmed by the Arabian writer Abu Obeidah (see Macoudi, 
Prairies d’Or, Vol. 11, p. 238). For the above statement of = 
Sebeos see the article entitled “ Essai d'une Histoire de la 

.Pwnastic des Sassanides’” by Patkanian in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1866, p. 149; translated from the original Russian 
inte French by Praud’hom me. 


-. The genealogy of the first three Bahraims and Narses has i, 

been variously stated by different historians, but from the iS 

inscription on rocks we are now in a position to assign their “Wig 

correct parentage. Yo 

——— 1. et aaa I (224-241) — 
“£4 2. Shapiir | (241-272) 
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— Description of the Drachm 


Metal.—Silver. Size.—l in. Weight,—52 ges. 

Obverse.—The bust of Narses to right wearing a crown 
ornamented with foliated branches, projecting from three 
different points in the circlet ; with fillets floating behind and 
surmounted by the traditional globe. The hair is dressed in 
piaits; a moustache and a short curly beard terminating in a 
pendant jewel: an ear-ring and the bust draped. Grénetis. 

Legend.—Commencing in front of the bust, (Mazdayasn) 
bagt Narsehi matkan malka Airan mind-chitri min yardan, 
‘“ Mazda-worshipping divinity Narses, king of the kings of 
Eran of spiritual origin from the sacred beings."’ 

#tecerse.—The fire altar supported, on the left side, by the 
king wearing crown and globe as on the obverse, and te the 
right, by the priest with the ordinary coronet: both have 
swords inclined towards the altar and are facing the fire. 
To the left of the fire, the /rdhar symbol: and to the right, 
the taurus symbol. Grénetis. No legend. Plate I, 4. 

A portion of the coin is broken in front of the bust. 


V. Another Drachm of the rare type of Shapir 11. 


In describing a similar type of drachm of this king 
(Numismatic Supplement, XXX, p. 262) I remarked that while 
the SAsAnian coins follow more or less fixed types, they 
exhibit a pronounced variety in legends, the study of which is 
a matter of continual interest. This remark is further sub- 
stantiated by the drachm described below. 

Hormazd II (303-310) was the first to take the epithet 
vohia *‘ excellent ”’ on his coins. His son, Shapdr II (310-379), 
and grandson, Shapir Til (383-388), took it only in their 
inscriptions at ‘Taq-i Bostan (see De Sacv. Mémoirs. 1795, 
3 5; and Flandin et Coste, Voy toe en Perse, Vol. LV, Plate 6). 

— ut there is a solitary published exception in the case of a 
 drachm of Shapir U1, with this epithet, described by Mordtmann 
woes (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 159, No. 554). Through the courtesy of 
F Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archwology in India. I 
was able toexamine in Bombay the Sasanian coinsin the Lahore 
—— Museum, among which ! found a drachm of Shapdr Il exactly 
_ similar in type and legend to the one described by Mordtmann. 
im Bod soins of this king, apart from sub-varieties, are of three 
* main types. The above two coins are of the first type. having 
1¢ fire-altar with two attendants, but without the bust of 
ving from: the fire. The drachm, which is the 

‘this article, is of the third type. having the fire- 
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Description of the Drachm. ° 


Metal.—Silver. Size.— in. Weight. —64 grs. 

Obverse.—The bust of Shapir I! to right, woaring «a 
mural crown with three points embattled, surmounted 
by the traditional clobe, with the fillets of the diadem floating 
behind the head. The hair is brought back and arranged in 
flowing curls: a moustache and a short curly beard tied at 
the end with a jewelled pendant : an ear-ring and bust draped. 
Grénetis, 

Legend.— Commencing behind the globe, Mazdayasn vohia 
Shahpitiiud matkin maika Aitran, ~ Mazda-worshipping excellent 
ShaAptr, king of the kings of Erin.”’ 

Reverse. —The holy pyreum on an altar with handles and 
fillets: a censer on each side. Grénetis. ¢ 

Legend.—Commencing from the right, Nara zi Shahpahrs 
“The fire of Shaipir.”’ Piate I, 5. 





VI. A new f'ortrait of Shaptr l!. 


The drachm described below exhibits a portrait of 
Shapotr 11 differing from those hitherto known to us. By the 
test of the form of the crown, the style, the epigraphy and 
the legend itself the coin can safely be assigned to this king. 


Description of the Drachr. 


— Metal.—Silver. Size — in Wetght.—56-°5 grs. — 
Obrerae — The bust of Shipir Il to left wearing his —— 

sual mural crown, surmounted 5 the globe, with the fillets i 
of the diadem floating behind. he hair is arranged behind 
: in flowing curls: a moustache and a short curly beard tied at 
JF —————— with a pendant jewel: an ear-ring and bust draped. 
— Grénetis. — Sa 
Legend. Commencing behind the crown, Mazdayasn bage 
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— * Aer “ Mazda-worshipping divinity Shaptr.” nn 
ss Reverse.—The fire-altar adorned with bands, baying the 
: bust of /réhar iseui from the flames. The supporters 
coarsely defined) are facing the altar, with swords at guard. 
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* No legend. Plate I, 6. 
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Another mint monogram RIU, which is the second part 
of the monogram under discussion, first appeared on the coins 
during the reign of Firéz I (459-484) and then i« frequently 
seen on the coins of his successors till 629. : 

Néldeke (2.D.M.G., 1877, p. 150; and 1879, p. 141) con- 
siders it to represent Réw-Ardashbir. 

Mordtmann (Z7.DM.G, 1879, p. 120, No. 21) identifies 
it as representing Kal (Rhages), in the vicinity of the modern 
Taharin, and compares it with the mint _.,, Ar Ral, of the 
Khalifa on their dirhams. 

De Morgan (fevue Numismatique, 1913, p. 490, § 134) con- 
siders this identification as quite acceptable. 

The Arabs preserved this mint, as the monogram RID 
is found on their drachms in the years A.H. 35 and 43. 

o>) Ral was one of the greatest and most celebrated cities 


of ancient Eran. It is the *‘ Payal of the Greeks. Various 
kings have been mentioned by different authors as founders of 
this city. The latest Saésinian founder was Firdz I (459-484), 


son of Yezdegerd II (438-457), who named it 5,,~ .!), Riim- 


Firéz. There are still remains visible at Ral, but it is not 
certain whether they are those of the famous Rhages or not. 
That they are those of the Arabian Rat there can be very 
little doubt; but whether the latter occupied precisely the 
same site as the Parthian and the Achaemenian HKhages ts not 
certain, 

In describing another rare mint-monogram KVN BBA 
(Numismatic Supplement, XXX, p 256 sq.), | explained the 
meaning of the word savan as ‘‘royval."" It was at the time 
doubtful whether this word was applied as an honorary 
epithet to the city represented by the monogram BBA, or 
whether KVN BBA represented another city. Now it is 
possible to believe that karan was an honorific epithet, and 
that it was applied to the two cities represented by the mono- 
grams BBA and RIU. 


7. 


Vill. A Drachm of Bahram Gor. 
It is curious to note that Thomas (Sassanians in Persia, 
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_ On the piece described by Thomas, the name of the 
king is Varahran, written inversely, followed by three lettera 
written in the direct way, which he reade chiip taking them to 
be also inverted. Hence his mistake. But these letters 
should read malk(a@). It is evident on the face of it that this 
coin is of Bahram V, from the style, the epigraphy, from the 
head of the king appearing on the upper part of the altar 
and from the absence of the date. In support of my state- 
ments | woulkd mention that Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G, 1880, 
p. US, No. 442) as well as Drouin (Les Légendes des Monnaies 
Sassanides, p. 45) attribute it to Bahram V. 

Five additional specimens in Col. Guthrie's Collection are 
mentioned by Thomas, who remarks that it is important to 
note that none of these coins are from the same dies; each has 
® slightly varying bust of the king, and an independent 
rendering of the legend—which is ordinarily even less definite 
than that of Mr. Stewart's specimen. Col. Guthrie’s five coins 
were fonnd at Kali, in the Panjab, by Major Hay. 

_ <Anether specimen is in the Linéwitch Collection (see 
Tiesenhausen, Monnaies Orientales de M. Linéwitch, p. 3) and 
four more are in my cabinet, 

Io all my specimens the whole obverse legend is in inverted 
writing: Varahran mal(ka). This additio testimony lends 
support to my statement that the coin published by Thomas 
is of Bahram V and not of Bahram.VI, and that his reading of 
Varahran Chip is not tenable, the correct reading should be 
Varahrain matk(a). | 


Description of the Drachim, 










Ra Metal.—Silver. Size——l-15 in. Weight.—62-5 grs. * 
ian Obverse —The bust of Bahrim V to right, wearing a crown 
* surmounted by a crescent and globe, with the fillets of the 





_ diadem floating behind. The hair is brought back and arranged ; 
in ® mass of curls; a moustache and a short curly beard ter- | 
 Minating in a pendant jewel, from which two cross-bars pro- * 
ect: an ear-ring and a necklace of pearls: bust draped. 


ble letters. Com- _ 
writing, Varahran 
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[X. Another Drachm of Bahram Gor. 


Two other coins of Bahrim Gér have been wrongly ascribed 
to Bahrim Chobin by Thomas (Sassanians in Persia, p. B81), 
the one in the possession of Col. Guthrie and the other in the 
Bartholomaei Collection (Plate NII, Fig. 16), though the latter 
has been correctly attributed in the Catalogue of that Collec- 
tion. No reason has been assigned save the similarity of the 
outline of the design on the coin with the legend in inverted 
writing just described. The two coins mentioned above and 
the one described below are much better in execution and 
design than the coin jon described. Not only do these three 
coins present similar legends but also peculiarities similar te 
the coins of Bahram V. There is not the slightest reason 
whatsoever to assign them to any other king. In describing 
the coin in the Bartholomaei Collection Mordtmann (Z.D.4M.G_,. 
1880, p. 97, No. 438) also attributes it to Bahrim V ag had 
been already done by the Russian soldier-savant. 


Description of the Drachm., 


Metal.—Silver. Size —125 in. Weight.—64 ers. 

Obverse.——-The bust of Bahram V to right, having a crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe, with the fillets of the 
diadem floating behind. The hairis brought back and arranged 


re Legend —Commencing behind the crescent, Mazdayasn 
* bagi ramshat(ri) Varahran malkan malka, ** Mazda-worshipping 
divinity ramshatri Bahram, king of the kings.” 

a  Reverse.—The fire-altar adorned with bands, having the 
<= head of the king inserted in the upper section of the pedestal. 
immediately below the fire, in the centre of the flames of which 
; appear the crescent and globe of his tiara. On both sides is 






cribing the coin in the Bartholomaei Collection 





» XII, Fig. 16) Thomas (op. cit.) reads the mint-monogram 
PR , but Mordtmann (op. eit.) readsit MR. Thomas is doubt- 





formed. From my specimen as well 
olomaei Collection I have not been 
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kAshathra), that is, ram-t shatri for ram-i kAshathra meaning © the 
delight of the realm" (Justi, /ranisches Namenbuch, pp. 258 
and 500). Drouin (Les Légendes des Monnates Sassanides, 
p. 31) translates it by “ the prosperity of the empire.” 

This epithet is taken only by Yezdegerd I (399-420) and 
Bahram V (420-438) on theircoins. On a drachm of Yezdegerd 
Il (438-457) Vincent Smith (/ndian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, 
p. 226) reads this epithet. As this coin is not illustrated I 
secured casts of it through the courtesy of Sir John Marshall ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the words are malkan 
matka and not the epithet ramshairi. On the reverse of this 
coin he reads the regnal year niidahk “ nineteen *’ but it is the 
word navaki *‘ the adorer,”” generally found on the reverse of 
the coins of this king. Although there were some exceptions 
during the reign of Firéz | (459-484). the usage of marking 
the regnal year on the coins was not established till the reign 
of Jaima&sp (497-499) in 497. 


X. A unique One-eighth of a Drachm oj Jamasp. 


To arrive at the subdivisions of the Saés&nian drachm is 
very difficult, considering the scarcity and the worn state of the 
small pieces. The smaller the piece the more disturbing a factor 
wear becomes in our attempts to ascertain the normal weight. 
Prom the recorded weights of pieces smaller than the hemi- 
drachm it will be seen that the following denominations are in 
existence. The weight of the obol (4 drachm) ranges from 8°33 
to 11 grains ; the 4 drachm from 6°33 to 8 grains and the hemi- 

 obol (25 drachm) from 430 to 550 grains. Mordtmann 
 (Z.D.M.G, 1880, p. 149) also suspected the existence of the t 
drachm, remarking at the same time that this supposition 


was based upon insufficient evidence to make it more than a 


- probabilit 


— To get ‘a standard from known coins is difficult, for record- · 


ed specimens are in every kind of condition. How often ean 

we assert that a coin is in mint condition? Take a good speci- 
mer n and slmost always we 3! 
clip or boring. This means that we can 
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so I believe that much reliance was placed on the principle of 
averages. The intention was not that coins should be struck 
of such and such a weight, but that so many coins should be 
struck out of such and such a quantity of metal. 

The known coins of Jaimasp (497-499) are all drachims, 
The small piece of this king, described below, weighs only seven 
grains and is in a very good state of preservation. From the 
weight it could be classed as one-eighth of adrachm. Coins of 
denominations smaller than the hemidrachm are known up to 
the reign of Firéx I (459-484), but none after that period. The 
piece described below is unique in its way, being the last known 
small silver piece struck by the Sasinians and also the only 
known small piece of JAmAsp. 

On all his coins, Jamasp is represented with a youth, who 
tends him a crown. The historians do not make any mention 
of this particular person. The name of this king on coins is 
generally written Zam; but on a drachm in the Bartholomaei 
Collection (Plate XVIII, Fig. 8) and on others described by 
Mordtmann (Z.D M.G., 1865, p. 440,No. 100 ; and 1880, p. 109) 
the name is written in full Z@ma@sp. Drouin (Les Légendes 
des Monnates Sassanides, p. 39) seems to believe erroneously 
that this reading should be Zam af(ziit) Thomas (Sassaniana 
in Persia, p. 66 sq.) attributes the coins of JAmAsp wrongly to 
Hormazd LI (457-459) and Rapson (/J_R.A.S., 1904, p. 679, 
fig. 10 of the Plate) assigns a drachm to Ja&masp, which in 
reality is one of Kobad I (488-497 and 499-531). Vincent 
Smith (/ndian Museum Catalogue, Vo!. 1, p. 226) assigns erro- 
neously a drachm of J&amasp to Firéz I (459-484). 


Deseription of the § Drachm. 


Metal.—Silver. Size.— 45 in. Weight.—7 grs. 

Obverse —The bust of JAma&sp to right with crown, having 
“a smaller crescent and globe in the centre surmounted by « 
larger crescent and globe. ‘The hair is brought back and 
arranged in flowing curls, with the fillets of the diadem float- 
————— Facing him is the bust of a youth with crown 


Grénetis. 
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the same place or are distinct indications for different mints. 
Both these monograms have been considered as one by Mordt- 
mann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 13, No. 11; 1865, p. 398, No. 4; 
and 1879, p. 115, No. 4; p. 125. No 50); and he has proposed 
the reading ASpahain. In the opinion of De Morgan (/fevue , 
Numismatique, 1913, p. 162, § 2) there is no strong reason for 
assimilating AS with ASP. He (p. 164) interprets them :— AS 
for ASfabir and ASP for ASPahan (Ispahan). 

pk! Asfanabar is one of the seven towns of Irik, known 
as the towns of Kesrfé: its ancient name was probably 5. &~! . 


Asfabir (see Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnatre Geographique, 
Historique «t Littéraire de la Perse, etec., p. 34). 
It possesses a grand royal portico, at present in ruins. It 


is rational to admit that this town having an +1 divan had 
at the same time a mint. 


Xi. A rare type of Drachm oj Ardashir 111. Tee 


Khusrau Il (590-628) dispensed with the traditional globe 
surmounting the crown, and adopted a peculiar form of winged 
head-dress, which continued in use, with only two exceptions, 
to the end of the dynasty, and was copied by the Ispehbeds 
of Tabaristan and the Arab Governors of Persia, down to the 
closing years of the seventh century of the Christianera, Buthis 
son, Kobad II (628), surmounted his crown with a crescent and 

obe instead of the two wings; and this style was adopted by 
his son Ardashir LI (628—630) in his first yearand during part of 
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from September, 628, to the 27th of April, 650. With the 
consent of Heraclius, Shahrbariz (LapSdapos) murdered the 
voung kine and usurped the throne. to fall a victim to the envy 
ames peers and the spirit of legitimism on the Oth of June, 
630. 

Description of the Drachms. , 

Metal.—Silwer. NSize.—A+ 1-25; B: 1:27. Werght —A: 
O15 ors.: B: 615 grs. 

Obverse —The bust of Ardashir ITI to right, with crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe. The hair is brought back 
and arranged. in flowing curls: without moustache and beard - 
an ear-ring of a large pendant pearl, a pearl necklace having 
three large pendant pearls, and two strings of pearls reaching 

below the bust: the dress adorned with a crescent and star 
on each shoulder. In the field over both shoulders floats a 
fillet ; a crescent over the left shoulder near the chin. Behind 
the crown is a star, and in front, a crescent and star In the 
margin outside the grénetis are set three crescents and stars, to 
the left, right and at the bottom. 

Leqend.—Commencing in front of the crown, Ariakhshatr, 
“« Ardashir"’ = and commencing behind the crown afzin. * long 
live.”” 

Reverse —The fire-altar adorned with bands: two person- 
ages facing fronton both sides, wearing tiaras, each surmounted 
by a crescent and a floating fillet: both hands resting on 
their swords. In the field to the left of the fire, a star; to the 
right, a crescent; a dot on each side of the upper base of the 
altar. In the margin outside the grénetis are set four crescents 

and stars. : 

) Leqend.—TVo the left, the date :—A: aydki, *' one"; B: 
 falin, “two; and to the right, the mint-monogram:—A ;: 
AT: B: DA. A: Plate I. 10; B: Plate II, 1. 

25th April, 1921. Fourpoonsnce D. J. Parvor. 















233. UNPUBLISHED Mogan Corns 
I. An Ujjain Muhar of Akbar. 
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Ohverse. : Reverse 
In diamond formed by J athe la AU! ale 
elongating some of the letters Tyee aes — 
In the marginal legends the oe * 
Kalima. Mark —— — cpt! SoS 
Margins. — — 
} — Jon ot! Gow 
SAA gle alas | wilete (clan Plate }1, 2. 


Il. A Burhanpar Muhar of Jahangir. 


Jahangtr issued from the BurhAnpir mint rupees bearing 
a rare couplet; but no similar muhar has hitherto been 
known. (Se@ Mr. Whitehead, op. cit., p. liv.) The muhar 
described below fills this gap. 


Metal.—A/. Mint. — Burhainptr. Weight. — 169 grs. 


Size. 7. 
Obverse.—On flowered field. | Reverse.+—-On flowered field. —* 
*Gs (575 sLiobl 
a? ysl * 

of S65 a 
wiley el — 

— e aye 

32 2) ane eH l py? — ee 

=f = — | = = * 

Plate It J— 3. . e = | 

lil. A Ten-rupee Piece of Strat. —— 

—— 


Hitherto, in the silver currency of the Mughals, no onnn ae 
has been known intermediate in size between the double-rupee 
ss and) the gigantic piece at Dresden (B.M.C., Intro., Ixxxwili)- 0 





“A most interesting novelty, therefore, is the ten-rupee piece 
ss deseribed below which has recently come into my possession. 


Metal. — MR. Mint.—Sirat. Year.—A.H- 1185; R.Y. 6. 
| = : f Jbver | - ; : +e" 
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: 1V. New Mughal Rupees. 


‘Alamgir 11, alone of the Mughal Emperors of India, is 
known to have taken the lagab of *‘Azizu-d-din on coins. but 
here ure two rupees of Shah ‘Alam Il bearing this /Jagab. The 
legends are also otherwise unusual. The obverse one appears 
to be mainly a reversion to that adopted by Jahaindar Shah. 
Both these coins are illustrated as they bear legends which 
are complementary to each other. | 





_ Metal —®. Mint.—Shahjahanabad - Year. — 1181. 
Weight.—A, 174 grs.; B, 174°5 grs. Size.—A, ‘935; B, "875. 
Obverse.. Reverse. 
= fe oe —E oe : — 9S SS 
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wr >> : — 
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Slr] she 5 so Wb — — — 
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ial 


The top line invites study 
Plate Il, 5 (A); 6 (B). 
The tentative reading of the couplet is: 
Huss (ojo Gyollapye alle Me the 5 p< wl [U save ] Sse ac 


ate ' “* The blessed coin is like the shining Sun and Moon, 
ik Riee [The coin of] Shah ‘Alam ‘Azizu-d-din, champion of the 
| rr faith, the Emperor.” 
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p. 132, quotes the mint ol! ,<' Atzabad from Tyehsen but does 


not indicate its situation Now IT think we are in a position to 
assign it at least to Southern India, if not to indicate its exact 
position on the map 

These coins were found at Hyderiibid (Deccan). They 
vary in size from °25 to °32 inch and range in weight from 4°5 
to 4 grains. 

For illustration only eight specimens have been selected 
representing the different twpes. 


Obverse. ' Reverse. 
3- © Dem< | sla 
Us z * 
-. 


This legend is reconstructed from four different specimens. 
Plate Il, 7. 
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1. Obverse. Reverse, 
— le Los 
! af a — re 
x + 


From tive specimens. 
= Other dates are !'vr and tive, 
* * 





ite * 
—* * Obverse. ~ Reverae. 
1 
— 2. Obverse. Reverse. 
— | — 
aoe | [2GN] pose 
Pann tl? Plate II, 11. 
‘. —9* —— 
— 10 Ohverse. Reverse. 
— alle . es 
oe! foe trl i - . 
— * [ 36 ] f=! 
—— From two specimens, 
4 — CE eee? ee Plate II, 12. 





Notr.—In the Plate the obverse and reverse of this and No, & 
— have haw | 
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is. Obverae. fieverse. 
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14. Ohverse. Reverse. 
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From seven specimens. 
Plate II, 14. 





12th May, 1921. Forpooxsere D. J, Paruck. 
“Note.—All the coins described in this article are in Mr Paruck's 
collection. —Eprror. 


234 Tur Coins or THe Baumant Kinos oF KRULBARGA. 


Pr The following is an attempt to collect in one paper all 
fi Oban oe information re nego oe the known monetary issue’ of 
the Bahmant Kings of Kulbarga. The list had its y iota dn ; 

| vious one drawn up by Mr. C. J. Brown who, while com- 
Fe epiling it. had the advantage of inspecting personally the fine — * 
hoe — of the late Mr, Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala. The — — 
— has been revised and extended by me ; and I now publish it — 

‘the hope that numismatists in India will assist by adding, — 

in notes in subsequent issues of the Numismatic Su) — 






























— ry n they have available of coins not included in 
present list. ak ¥ information sob seioe wim prove use 
at F a some future — — ah | 


eh 






* de 
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1. Nasiru-d-din Ismail Shah. 
A.H. 748. 
Copper. 
Obverae. Reverse. 
—E las ol ip > 


erst, 
Weight, 58 grs., ef. Rodgers, J.A.S.B., 1895. and Codring- 
ton, pl. 17, fig. 1. 


2. G lel. In a double circle. 
—_— = abt +eeseas * 


Marginal legend illegible. 
Weight, 53 grs., cf. Codrington, No. 2. 


ll. ‘Ala@u-d-din Bahman Shah 1. 


— (Hasan Ganga.) 
* AH 748-760 
Sulwer. . 
y Obverse. Reverse. 
A") — ———— In a square inscribed in a 
| circle: top and right side 

















of square consisting of two 
lines, lower side a single line 
and ‘left side missing: in 
top and right segments, 3 
dots: date in lower seg- 


ment. } 
| ta}! pe 
— y-<! 
. Marginal legend. 
Soo enced ened —— a 


Be 


? 
cm 


57, Thanawala Collection. x 
S (ven and +24), Collection HM. 


— >. a 
al * 





Sie 





* 
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4. — — 
oa! te — 2344 ee 
erly, Ls ee — 


Size l. Weight, 26 grs., Codrington, pl. 17. fig. 2. 
Size 2. Weight, 15 gers., Codrington 


Capper. 
5. lost! Me rs 
wrt 2 we 
eyes" 
Size]. Werght, 27 grs., Codrington, pl. 17, fig 4. : 
Stze 2. Weight. 15 grs., Thanawala ( ‘ollection, * 


Til. Muhammad Shah 1. (bin Bahman Shah). 
A.H. 760-777 


(fold, 
Obverse. Reverse. — 
6. geen In a cirele. | “and, 
whe 7)! 5 oan! ew es, 
wv —8 ey ae 
Spa» — — oe — 
— yl! — — 
> Margin :-— Mire hes 
sli Ua! Sys cs? phe st! los P — 








Weight, 197°5 grs., Brit. Mus. from Da Cunha Coll., ef. 
s Num. Chr, 1885. 


In square area. In square area. : 


an ~~ «© 





— 


— 


es > s-¢ => ‘ 43 
J F 4 a Y 7 1 
uf i hat ; hy ” ' 
m. Che Ft ek ge ag * x J * wf 
. —-_ © me 


bl - 


2 10. — “ ⸗ 
2 « < 
th! i 
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Ni. 25 


Silver. 


». As on No. 6. 


Weight, about 170 - 


In a square in a cirele: 
ee)! >! 
um ILS deme 


Margins :— 


left — 
top —— 
right 2b Goal! 
lower Date. 


Dates known :— A.H. 760 to 762, 765,77) , 772. 774 to 777. 


9. W 


all er 

Size l. Weight, 24 grs. 
fig. 5. | 

Size 2. Weight, 16 gers. 


pe. © 
-" ‘ * 
> => wa 
» 






‘ — ae 
-— aii acoftte 
Hi: * — 
— 
aed! 53! 


1}. pe! 
n P - 
° 
> ott ‘ 
. 
] * = ⸗ = 
x ~ 


——— 


* 
J 


— = 











- 

— Gy 

. : 

on 


Weight, 77 grs., British Museum. 


— yt 


—ii 
Size -55, cf, Codrington, pl. 17, 


Size -45. British Museum. 
=. 


Copper. - 


In a circle. 
sles.e 


sla Nemec 





| grs., Codrington, pl. 17. fig. 7. 
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14. In a eirele. ina circle. 
ay es 
A ee 
Beara: 37 grs. ; : 
Weight, 32 rs } Coll. HL M. Whittell 


{Vo Mujahid Shah (bin Muhammad Shah). 
A H. 776-780. 


Gold. 
Ob verse. Reverse. 
15. A In a circle. 
Le glee ¥ Li odT We 
lls alt — 
ett! als 
Margin— fey 
im (si0.) SUI Gal apae 3 los! Ide Gps Su 
| — Bilemnm 5 pimine 9 gine — 
— Weight, 1%2 ers Brit. Mus., ef. Codrington, pl. 17, fig. 8. rt 
“De MER Silver. . — 
3 ee — — In a square within a circle. ey 


eral, List! Me 


Pr Pe me) 


* * * X 
ngton, pl. 17, 


TAN Be : — 
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Vi. Muhammad Shah 11. 
. A.H. 780-790. 
Gald 
Obuerae. Reverse. 


1S.! cetyl — J —— — } ol! 
—— — — IS 9 


lied! all — baht ale seane 


—— — 





wan 
Weight, 168°7 grs., British Museum. 









7 Silver. 
J— 19. erate WU In a square in a circle. 
Ne — wo! sti. sigs 
— cles MW de y gle! gst pom! 
— Malet! als sean 
— 
—* yet Margins as on No. 8. 
—  ~—- Weight, about 170 grs. 
TAR => Dates known :—A.H. 791 to 799." 
| -¢ Coppe:. 
204 V In a circle 
. tee LN NS a 
— — — i 


— — knw 4h 
shout 80 e gre, Codrington, pl. 17. fig. 11. 


. 
eo 





‘ BALE be fx | 
(te AT or ‘ 11 tic ion ie cay 4 
wit . a Mee —" Ta 
4 ll | a J fi oid — 
——— — — — 


Teer at iacovered. \e 


uibeph ie 
. | J 


—— 
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(Nws.. ACK, 
VIII. Shamsu ad-din Da'iid Shah 1! (bin Muhammad Shah 17) 


A.H,. 799. 
| Silver 
Obverse. Reverse, 
2t. — In & square in a cirele 
e — >! aot! sla osle 
eros bool! — * lel 
Met) 


Werght, about 170 grs. 





Margins as on No. 
Date — A. H 799, cf. Gibbs, No. 7! 
* Re Copper. 
22.* — In a cirele. 
(Ab Le 
Margin :— “trie 
Weight, about 82 grs8§ st” —— — 
Date :—A.H. (7)99, British Museum. a 
+ a - 
* - (X. Firoz Shah (Roz Afziin) 
gee A.H. 800-825. ; 
—— Gold. 
—— Obverse. 





a? 
Reverse. =. 
on a circle. 


1 
sins N 1a — 
a = ysrae ES A 
. — —8 boy At Ghai 3b & viet “ 


; =< = 
—8 J ~ 
etre, 
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Silver 
oy rt : In & square in a cirele. 
— g Sant! +b — “ at 
ais aot! ert, Les! 
cree —⸗ - 
et 3 


Margins — 
right ol Goat 


lower  a-s 
Weght, 169 ers , Thanawala, J.A S.B.. 1900, No. 7. 
25.! wel. In a square in a circle 
| welts cant! Liat! 6 
= creat oily Gite! , Ape es 
— ——— ote! ale 
a | Margins as on No. 8. 


, Werght, about 170 ers. 
—* Dates known :—A-_H-. SOO to 825 (except A-H 8U9). 













Copper. 
26. In a circle. 
ie ) 33" 
| soe He 
Margin — 


ot Gs! — ——* 
and date in Arabic. 


H. .. 1, cf. Barn, J.A.S.B., 1907. 
He — 5, ef. Burn. J.A.S.B., 1907. 


4 * 


“ys 





30 N. 
E x 
Ohwerse. 
28. bel 


ell! Jou Jet! 


weal sd 


Werght, about 170 gers. 
Dates known -—A_H. 826, Gibbs, 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 





(NUS., XEX, 


Ahmad Shah 1! (Wali Bahmani). 


A.H. 825-838. 
Silver. 
Reverse. 
In oval area. 
edt, Liat OLS 
pyel! sla age! 
above (inverted), =,<22, — 
with mom_. : 


below, slU—~' and date. 
No. 13 


A.H. 827, Coll. H. M. Whittell. 
A_H. 828, White King Coll. 








AH. 829. British Museum. 
—— Copper. 
2), — — lel. 
ls! au dom! oy MS osal 3. 
cshoa — * — 
A ——— aS sass bos — 
Date. | ' aes > 
Weight, about 250 grs Mae Fade 
Dates known :—A. HH. 832, British Museum. 2 Ae 
A.H. 833, Burn, J.A SU, 1907. —— 
A.H. 838, Burn, J.A.S.B., 1907. Zi 4 — 
— 30. dy 5! , ia = 
Ae onl yas 
; * 
— wb! 61)! 
— - * Weight, about 120 ¢ 


Dates known :—A.F 


ie an 
. 


> & ' q 
z ~ + 
— es oS? Ted - el 
, ~ we htt) = | — 
: ; : 7 
: r 


—— am st} 
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A.H. 837. Coll. H. M. Whittell. - 
AH 838, British Museum 





ol. — — ! 
ALM ais Mel! ale soot 
⁊ ‘Date. 


Weight, about 80 grs, - 
Dates known :-—A.H. 825 to 831, 834, 8235 and 837. 


NI. ‘Alau-d-din Ahmad Shah II. 
AH. 838-862. 


Cold. 

Obverse. Reverse. | 

32. lb. In a square in a cirele. 
— adn MW cyl Me G54!" 4s! 
— —* ——— — , Lisl! 
— haa J! > dem! 1 Me dem! 
t 4 bE : | Med! sis 
54 a Bet 5 Margins as on No. 8 but mint 










name probably ol! sox, 
We At. about 170 
Ae — known AL f 853. British Museum, ef. Delmerick, 
: mE et a ae — — J.A.S.B., 1876, 
SR ee —— — — 855 Ind. Mus. Cat., No. 18. 
mahi ous | 


Ina — in a cirele. 
erm Me jaatt ot 
—— —— — Sea! roll, Lio! 











— 


—— am No. 32. 


— — wer — 
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y Copper 
3H.! bins biol! Me 
— — de>! ce! VL Sem! ero 


— ote 4’ & lela! rls 


—— * Date. 


Weight, — 250 ers. 


Dates known :—A.H. 3438 842 to 847. S84? to 85 and 


S57. 
3. In a circle. — 
2 Ne dem! 
ANF pte!! , 
Gal) all | de ——— 
— 2, 
Margin — Date, 
(7) «gins. ob! Dee SS pars c 
Weight. about 170 gers. - 
Dates known :—A_.H. 849. 830, 852 to 857 and S60. — is 
37. el, — 
(sic) WY LI)! stb dem! op a 
2 ball gs! — 
Dateée 
Weight, about 124 ges. ——— + 
_ Dates known :-—A_H- S38 to S5f, SAM to S60, Pe 


. a — about 80 grs.. — 
Dates known :-—A.H — “ans to. eal. 





~ 7 


re" ot rt nt. caging . of 
hit —8 —— aN ad w 


ive oe } 
ives t 3 mi * BA —F — — 
ee | 


: 
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NII. | Alfu-d-din Humiyiin Shah (ZAalim). 
A.H. 862-865. 





Clotd 
Ohbverse. Jieverae. 
39. ds gis! - eritl's Wott Be 
— mL dom! cr 2S 
— a! he Lewall Jolt 
| 42 
Weight, 170 ers. British Museum. 
Silver. 
40. As above. As above but 
ol i=! 


in right margin. 
Weight, about 170 grs. 
Dates known AH. S62 (¢), Bleazby Collection (Sale 
Catalogue, No. 444). 
A.H. 863, Ind. Mus. Cat., No. 3? 
A.H. S64. Codrington. 


| Copper. 
| 41. As above. As above but no mint. 
<a Size l. Weight, about 245 gre. 
— Dates known :— A.H. 863 to S66. 


Size 2. Weight, about 160 ges. 
Dates known :—A.H. 863, British Museum. 
A.H. S65, Coll. H. M. Whittell. 


=" Si⸗e 3. Weight, about 115 grs., Codrington., 
* | Size he Weight, about. 77 grs., Codrington. 











34 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (N.S., XIN, : 


XIII. Nizam Shah (bin Humayiin Shah), 
AH. 865-867. 









Copper. 
Ohverse. Revarse. 
44. Ina circle. LS oe! 
aul pou tej les c~ 
—— —— = 
oall a8! Date. 
Weight, about 250 gra. 
Dates known :-—A.H. 866,' British Museum. 
A.H. 867, British Museum, Codrington, 
pl. 18, fig. 2. 
ool! 2Le deo! 5 
Bee gh fel 
Date. . 
Weight, about 165 gras. — 
Dates known :-—A.H. 866, British Museum. —— 
* A.H. 867, British Museum, Codrington, 
pl. 18, fig. 3. . : — 
462 esha! As above 


oe? but 





. ‘eight, — 125 
















ebad ars. er ae 

— — — A H. 866 Codrington, oe 18, Bae 

—* Eee ‘A.H. 867. — 
R—— — — — 


gets 


~ 





a el ‘ 
2 “te aT 
, 4 — = “a a e 
Poly - > 
4 i : 





- 
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XIV. Shameu-d-din Muhammad Shah [1]. 
A... 867 to S87. 
Cold, 
Obverse. Reverse. 
48. aU In a square within a circle. 
— — 
— pale,!! >! ros — — 
— ——— aSle ole — 
Margins as on No. 8 but mint 
4% A— 
Weight, abouv 170 grs., Gibbs, No. 18. 
Dates known :—A.H. 868, 873, 877 to 879. 
Silver. 
49. As above. As above. 
. Weight, about 170 ‘ 
\ Dates known :—A.H. 876 to 880, 886. 
Copper. 
ie ee — oie oy 


Size l. Weight, about 260 grs. 
Dates known :—A.H. 868 (a14 and 4rA), 869 (479 and 
: 434), 870 to 872, 874 to 878, 879, 
— 880 882, 883 (+r), 884, 885. 
Some of —— have the mom, Peg on obverse after (,/s!!. 





ir ee a 


2 py 


-. 
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AV Mahmid Shah (bin Muhammad Shah 171). 
ATL. S87 to 124. 


J (fold. 
Ohverae. Rewerse. 
7 we — * > os 
SE. gle US =z! in a square within a circle. 
al co! all! —— 
oe — el! PLA seme — 


— 
Margins as No. 8. 
Mint ol! s.s< ? 


Wernght, about 170 grs. 7* 
Dates — H 889, Bleazby Coll. (Sale CGat No. 445), 









—* A.H. 891, Da Cunha Coll. . 
A.H. 895, British Museum. : 
* A.H. 898, British Museum. 
~The mom. eccurs on the obverse of some specimens, 
“Cef Delmerick, J.A.S.B . 1876). = 
aa Silver. 
52. As above. As above. — 
Weight, about 170 grs. 2* 
ss Dates -——A.H. 887, Thanawala Collection. —— 
— — AM [S]88, Thanawala Collection. (This coin — 
Weve een. has ol! s.< in right margin.) — A 
— 


4 


e —_. “5 
—— —_ 
‘555 : * 





tS lee 





ton,_ ‘pl. 18, ig 8 ? ap 


we 


A 2° —— 
an tt tae 
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y 5B. ke SS sia! — 

* — all ñ — 

| | —— — 
AAY 


Wertght, about 165 ure. 
Date :-—A.H. 887, British 
* fig. 7. 


oS 56. she UF pia 


Weight, about 165 ers. 
57. As on Nu. 5H, - * MS sseme 






> 


um. Codrington, pl. 18, 


As above 
but no date. 


ad Weight, about 165 ers. 
—77 as Seo ; 


fe 2" — — =~ 
—— — al! digest! 


el ; . = . 
—— —— — 





* 2— - = * 2— 


— Ve cn 4 * —9—— ek VE: Ahmad Shah i. 
= ee RN — No coins known. 








—— 
* 
38 N. Journal of the Asiatic Society of wengal. [N.S., XIX, 
60. alt alt J, 
pai el 
: — — 





— 
Siee I. Weight, about 19° Ers Codrington, pl, 18, fig. 9. 
Size 2. Weight, about 7° &*S- 


“ 
Gl. As above but * — but 
without (3A). ate fmiplace 
of . 
Weight, 84 grs. =~ 
ee Seay 9 930, f . Codrington, pl. 18, fig. 10. 3 
. . : 9 
Kalim-dtat Shah (6in Mahmud Shah). | 
 A.H. 932 to (?). ) 
Copper. =, 
Reverse, — 
ae Si ' * Ld 












es — Date e. 52 


| Size 1. Weights, 166 to 176 ear 
* ‘Date :—A.H. 942 ——— — — 
a Size 2. Weights, 118 to 146 gre Sey F 





cae Weight, 85 gre. HE —— 








~ ° 
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O05. al! all! 
yeu - 
— “ Met! 
his 
Weioht, about 90 gers, Codrington, pl 18, fig. 12. 
ith, allt nS 
ols lel}! 
irs 
oe Weight, 45 grs.. ef. Codrington. No. 5. 
i, Bibliography. 
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e 235. An Untoentriviep Coi~s oF GusJaRitT. 





— The coin which is the subject of this note ts of good silver 
(of the ordinary Gujarati Sultan type Its weight is 110 grains, 
its diameter about -G68 inch and it is round in shape. Plate . 
Hit, 1. {Pandit Ratilal Antani’s coin, see Note (2)] On the 
reverse the inscription is clear beyond all dispute. 
—ER— 
—— — 
ne 
On the obverse ss\« ~~, and the date 963 are also certain. 
The intervening letters have not been read. The word — 
— indicated as one would expect—but then something 
like ~~’ or ,~! and M+ wide the plate illustration A.’ It is in 
very good condition and the letters are clearly struck. The 



























s > 
| > i This paper has unfortunately been beld —— for a considerable time ane 
during which «a good deal of criticiem has gathered round it, As some OF CU * 
this may help towards the solution of problem presented by this RAs 
puzrling a suiomary of it is given here :-— fg of 
ag 8 t Ratilal Antant sent in a paper entitled ** A Coin in vonfliet — 
weit ——— on « coin similar to the above but dated 964, wt. 109 — — 
ut he was unable to throw any further light on the probl ee 
ae — — Mr. BK. B. Whitehead wuz ted the following read for a - tt 
— * reverse © 003 abd carbat *urf Manda.” *' This is the clenr 4 ee ee Oe, 
aye, ‘in epite of the fact« mar we are not given the *urf of Mando, that Sete, 
an yi Mieseord ye HS i# archaic and the word — — previous! — te: 1 
J N. dhl ich ** These : were alinost cer — 

as thoee in BMC. | Mahetnimedan St “ 





vy ee! —— —— «that 963 is certain and that what ae 
oe — oot or gla! is conmoeted with: the mintename, of which 
F — — ie untenable, as the copper coins have *2 
— * A, * — The coins ace, — *Gu act? 
ae nn al neh eget reoins. The king 
— — 5* * 








Sse F: 
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legends on the reverse of Gujardti coins are read from the 
bottom upwards. All the specimens shown in the Indian 
Museum Catalogue and Dr. Taylors article in the Journal of 

the Bombay Pranch of the Rovia Asiatic Society, 1004, p. 278, 
agree in this. We know then that the ruler who struck this 

coin was Muzaffar, the son of Muharimad, and that the com wae 

struck in Mandi in the year 06% Hijri. The ruler of Gujartt 

from 961 to YGS Hijri was Ghiydsu-d-dunya wa-d-din Ahmad 

Shah Ill. ‘* Early in this reign, « party headed by [khtivaru- 

l-Mulk espoused the cause of another aspirant to the throne, « 

vrson named Shih, the Suitfin’s paternal uncle; bat in a 

attle fought near Mahmidéibad this Shahd and his supporters 

were defeated." The Mir 4t-i-Ahmadi from which Dr Taylors 
sentence above quoted i< mainiv derived, calle Almac TfL som 

of Latif Khan. who was grandson of Shukar Khin, son of 

ie Sultan Ahmad I. But this does not give the name of the 
| grandfather of Ahmad IIIT. In the genealogy given by Dr. 
Taylor, Ahmad IIl is put down conjecturally as the son of 
Mahmid 111. whe was son of Latif Khan. In this case if the 
a word ‘unecle" were used strictly Sh&aha would have been son of 
— Latif an. Shahi is @ priors the person whom one might 
— suppose to have issued thiscoin. Numismatists have debated 
; about a Muharmad Shah, pretender, who is supposed to have 


— struck coin in 963 Hijri. Mr. Oliver, in his article on Gujarat 
~~ goins in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (158%), 
—— attributed a billon coin to this Mahammad and the British 
ae Museum Catalogue assigns copper coins to him. Dr. Taylor. 
‘o> in his article, disbelieves in this alleged ruler Muhammad. 















+ » 


u aie whe had ruled the country for twelve 
afa Kb at first divided the country between 
at Khan hed the districts contiguous to Ujjain 
| Manda. Malik Bayazid, however, treacherously killed 
nlat Kbin and was crowned king of Malwa under the title of 
Baz Bahadur in 963 A.H. He soon after defeated hi- 
ing. Mustafa Khan and also several rebellious 
, coins are well known in copper but 
type and are quite unlike th ea 

ha Gee a 

J 


as ‘4 

,a 5 " yh 
— re bell 

FEO =). =< —* + - a 
2 " en i i Ci 
— i ee — 
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Dr. ‘Taylor offered two alternative explanations, on the 
supposition that 963 is a mistake for 923. The first hypothesis 
is that the coin was struck by-Muzafiar U1 of Gujarat. In 922 
he was helping to restore Mahimid II] of Malwa to his throne, 
and he actually captured Manda in 924 A.H. and the date is 


given by the hemistich G _ tel. ,»siJt! — as Gad fath al Mandi 


Sultan na. But he at once restored the sovereignty of Malwa 
to Mahmud although he might easily have kept it for himself; 
and moreover Muzailar I] of Gujarat was bin Mahmiid and not 
fin Muhammad. 

Another guess is this. From 916 A.H. until 921 A.H. 
Sahib Khan, brother of Mahmid II of Malwa, assumed the title 
of Sultan Muhammad (White King, Num. Chron., 1903). It is 
possible that in the year 923, a son of Sahib Khan called himself 
Sultan Muzatfac and struck coin in MandGd, perhaps even while 
Muzaffar 11 of Gujarit was besieging it. This is perhaps more 
plausible although there was no reason for this pretender to 
adopt the Gujar&ti type of coin. 

In conclusion | must express my grateful thanks to the 
late Dr. Taylor who kindly corresponded with me about this 
coin and from whose letters or article nearly every fact in this 
note has been derived. 

T. B. Horwoon. 


3 226 An Uspoa.tsnen Correrk Coin OF JAHANGIR OF 
— Usain. 
wea: ss two coins of Jahangir apparently hitherto unpub- 
lished. They may be of two different types. Both are 
rectangular in shape. 
Weights: each about LOO grains. 
' Size: B,-55 =x +52; C. 6 = -56 inch. 
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The site of the ancient city of Nagar lies within the 
territor a feudatory of ur. 
lniara is situated just south at Tonk. 

Vincent Smith writes .n this connection: “ Here Carlleyle 
found the remains of a city of high antiquity with a multitude 
of old temples and greae--mbankments..... The Malava coins 
occurred in large numbers\io many spots, and he * found the 
small green old coins in some places lying as thick as shells on 
the seashore.’ Altogether he and the people employed by him 
gathered more than six thousand; out of which not more than 
about 35 coins were of outside origin or derived from a foreign 
source, With the exception of these few, the whole of the 
coins found at Nagar were exclusively of Nagar mintage and 
belonged to Nagar alone.”’ 

The coins described by Vincent Smith in his Indian Museum 
Catalogue are a part of that find. A large proportion of this 
find has been lost. 

The date of these coins is disputed. Carlleyle and Cun- 
ningham put the date at 250 B.C. to 240 . Vincent Smith 
ait Prot Rapson are agreed that the initial nitial date for the 

coins is about 1f0 B.C. But they are not agreed as to the 
‘5 respective dates of the various types or the date of the 
- cessation of these local issues. Vincent Smith is probably 
in attributing the cessation of this local coinage tm 


: ight 
— a ra { worth India. ceording to his 
; es ‘y this wi i fix the date of the latest issue at about 
/ A.D. Bat I think that Vincent Smith is wrong when he 
7 & that the larger coins. specimens 1-11 in his Catalogue, 


j are amon the earhiest. Lt am inelined to thi that Prof. 
— Ra is nearer the mark when he puts them among the 


——— — — 


jatar Malava issues owing to their similarity 


ilarity to the coins of 
ss the_Nagas of Padmavati. My reasons for agreeing with Prof 
| apson are— 


(1) Im the 2nd century B.C. (the date assigned for these 
| ‘pes by Vincent Smith) Prakrit inscriptions were the order ° 
a of the day. None of the inscriptions known to date from 
> that period are in pure Sanskrit. The legend read on these 
coins is Malavanam CT Theis pure Sanskrit. The term 
ination commonly used for the genitive plural in Prakrit i: 
ent, sometimes -dnam, never -Anim. 
— — NES Oe im of * opinion that Malaya is the older form 
of the tribal nan This is a form found on some of the coins. 
re is o& peop e mentioned in” Sanskrit literature as 
nf tl | called various 
— —— ley were ple who 
— ‘to Alexander during * campaign 
reek F Ted them the Mallow. — dad the 4 i 
Ma in comn mon use at that ¢ [eed fe sure 
he —— ok oe mail howe Aran Y sliterat tec —— be 
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Maltlueoi This seems to me to show that the commoner form 
of the tribal name at the time of the Greek invasions was 
Malay. 

There seems to me to be littl doubt that thes vsterious 
Malavas of the coins were the descendants of the 

. ) years before. driven away by con 

inval pressure from the North-West trom their prosperous settie- 
ments ATOR © varteves o ie Mavi and the Meas to the more 
arrep, but Tess accessible country t + south 
is View is supported by the fact that some ol 
the coins have inscriptions reading from right to left. Thite 
would s&em to Betoken an 6rigm from turtie orth-West. 
where, under the influence of the Kharosthi seript, Brahmi 
inseriptions are found reading from right to left. 

|, therefore, conclude that the earlier coins are those on 






















» @ 


whieh Walaya or Malaya is read or on which there are inscrip- 


tions reading from right to left. This woullt put Nos. L223 
and 16 of those described as among the earliest. 





) foe 
-  MAlavas were left undisturbed by fresh invasions from the | 
—— North-West or by the formation of fresh empires in India... “The-s4.5- 3 
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— — fact that verv few 
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butside origin arc found at Nigar 





a4 16 rest of the world. It 15 obvious too aks : 
have been o © use in dealings with merchants living ab — 

sw distance from Nagar. Their only use could have been in | 

s Aminer transactions in the local markets, and it must have _ 
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; -Valued coins, of iam 
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List of Coins. 


(1) Obverse — Malaya Reverse —Obscure markings in the 
shape of irregular dots. 1 cannot find this in either Rodgers’ ' 
or Vincent Smith's Catalogue. If thetheory put forward above 
if correct. This should be one of the earlier coins. It ix 
thicker and of coarser workmanship than many of the coins. 

(2) Obverse.—Mala in clear letters written twice On 
top trom left to right, below from right to left Inscription 
complete. 

| have mentioned-this coin above. lL consider it one of 
the older types. It too hke No. I ts rather thicker than the 
majority of the coins for its size. Mala may be the name of 
some king named after the original founder of the tribe. 
Malaya is probably a derivative from “* mala ’’ meaning simply 
‘the tribe of Mala.” 

(8) Obverse.—Mala in the centre of the com, very faint. 
Probably the complete inscription. Meverse.—-Defaced. This 
is probably a kindred coin to No 2, but a later issue. 

(4) Jamapa on obverse. Reverse.—Obscure. This is pro 
hably the same coin as No. 12455 in Rodgers’ Catalogue 
and No. 99 in Vincent Smith's Catalogue. Possibly Vincent 
Smith is mistaken in reading a * ya* endwise, and this mark 
is only a defect in the coin. 

(5) Obverse.— Yama on left and tree in railing on right. 
Reverse.—Defaced. This coin seems to be connected with 
No. 69 in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, where Yama and a 

| tree in a railing are found on the obverse. But it is differ- 
pest 2 ently arranged. 

— (HA) Obverse.— (Ma) Caja. Reverse.—Elephant facing 
- ight. This is probably the same as Nos. 82 and 83 in 


Wir. Vincent Smith’s book. Gaja is Sanskrit for an elephant. 
~~ ~*$e the device on the reverse scems to have some connection 
fit ae with the name ‘The prefix ‘ ma’ in these coins may possibly 


— be an abbreviation for Maha meaning * great’ or it may he 
—s- the «~mysterious name * Ma’ applied to the three gods of the 
 "Primurti. Maga juld then mean “elephant of Siva’? or 
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or Vineent Smith's, though it belongs to the circular * Bull 
type. 

(5) Obverse.— Malava only. across the centre. Meverse.— 
Humped bull facing left. Somewhat similar to No. 7 

(9) Obverse.—Palm-branch with Malava on one side and 
Na Jaya onthe other. Meverse. —Animal facing right indotted 
border. This is possibly the same as No 28 or 30 in Vincent 
Smith's Catalogue. 

(10) Obverse.—Malava; NaJaya. Reverse.—Humped bull 
facing left, recumbent. Rectangular shape I can find no 
parallel to this in Vincent Smith’s Catalogue, though it is 
somewhat similar to No. 37. ° 

(11) Obwerse —Malava only in the centre of the coin. 
Reverse. —Bull facing left. I can find no exact parallel to this 
Possibly same as 12456 of Rodgers’ Catalogue. 

(12) Obverse.—Malava sujaya. Reverse.—Humped bull 
facing right. ‘This coin is fairly large and square. I can find 

no parallel in the catalogues. The letters are fairly distinct 
and | am convinced that the first letter in the second line is 
not ‘na’ I read ‘ su” which gives good sense. The inscrip- 
tion then reads “ The well-conquering Malava.”’ 

(13) Obverse.— Malava ininecuse square. Reverse.—Animal 
facing left. This coin is cylindrical in shape, I can find no 
exact paralle) to it. 

(14) Obverse.—Malava and tree. The part obscured is 
probably ‘na jaya.’ Reverse —Lion facing left. Probably 
similar to No. 28 in Vincent Smith's Catalogue. 

(15) Obverse.—Malava ; Na Jaya ; very faint. Reverse.— 
Lion facing right. This coin does not appear to resemble any 
of the ‘ Lion type’ coins in Vincent Smith's Catalogue. . 

(16) Obverse.—Malaya or Malava in bold letters across 
the middle. The last letter is very badly formed if it is 
meant for a ‘va’ It looks very much like a ‘cha.” Per- — 

haps we should read Malacha. I see in Rodgers’ Catalogue 3b 
a coin of about the same size on ch he reads Mapac. —* 





aX] however looks to me more like 4 ‘la’ as the second stroke 
jis longer than the first On the whole I am inclined to think 
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It is possible that this is the same coin. The middle letter 


a” turned sidewise asin No. 73 of Vincent Smith’s Cata- 
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dition. and by the formation of the letters and general Appear- 
ance I judge it to be one of the later types. 

(18) Obverse.— Malava only. Reverse.— Defaced. 

(19) Ditto. 

(20) Malava on top and traces of ya below. Heverse — 
Defaced. ; 

(21) Obverse.—Malava and tree. Reverse.—Defaced. 

(22) Obverse.—Tree and 1—jaya. MMererse.—Defaced. 

(23) Obverse.— Mala—? (va). Reverse.—Tree in railing. 

(24) Obverse.—Tree in railing on left: right, letters ob- 
scured. MHeverse.—Animal in dotted border. I can find no 
parallel to this in the catalogues. 

(25) Obverse.—Tree with traces of inscription on each 
side. MReverse.—Smal!l vase in dotted border. Similar in 
type to Nos. 14-22 in Vincent Smith's Catalogue, and Nos. 
12426-12429 of Rodgers’ Catalogue 

(26) Obverse—Tree and legend jaya. Reverse.—In- 
distinct. Possibly a figure between two sacraficial posts in a 
dotted square. I cannot find anything with a similar rewerse 
to this in the catalogues. 

(27) Obverse.—Mala—/? (va) Reverse.—Vase with handles. 
There appears to be nothing exactly like this in the catalogues. 

(28) Legend in two lines somewhat obscure. This is 
possibly the same as No. 12 im Vincent Smith's Catalogue, 
i.e., Obverse.—Malava and jaya. Reverse.—Lota in dotted 
circle. . 

79) Obverse. —Ujjain savmbol. Heverse —Obscure mark- 2 
ings on one edge, one of which resembles conventional sign 
for a lotus flower. 

* (30) Open lotus flower om one side. Other side defaced 
| Possibly the same as No. 12425 in Rodgers’. 


— (31) Obverse.—Malava, Reverse.—Lotus tlower. 
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Kalyana, [5485 8. Ratna, 107 5. 
Fig. 3 ig. 4. 


i. An alleged Coin of Gauda Govinda of Sylhet. 


l have to thank Mr. H. &. Stapleton, I..S.. for drawing my 
attention to an article which deals with a coin of unknown 
provenance belonging to the cabinet of the Indian Museum, 
published by Mr RK. PD. Banerji, M-A.. in Numismatic Sup- 
plement No. XXXUIT (J.A.S.B., No 3, 1920, pp. S86 and 87). 
Dr. Smith, in his Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. I, p 314, 
read the obverse legend on this coin thus :— 

l. Sasaka Gu 
EE alg CIs 1G Bee 
3. tte Devrah- 







govinda Devah ” ; 


Gurugovinda as Gau 
to have been roaling 
the Muhammadans. 






ing spf. and thus 
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cyblales bas 32 veils — eye — — chant te Js! 
* Silnre 5 ob din clas Mo 55° 


“The first conquest by Islam of the town Arsal Srihat was 
by the band of Sikandar Khan Ghazi in the time of Sulftin Firoz 
Shah Dehlavi in the year 705 HH.” ! P 

As regards the coin itself, strangely enough, Mr. Banerfe 
liimself described some time ago in the Annual Report of the 
Arch#ological Survey of India for 1913-14, pp. 249-53, no less 
than nine coins of 'Tippera of this type, two of them with pre- 
cisely similar biped of legend. ‘The photograph of the 
alleged coin of Gurugovinda published with Mr. Banerji'= note 
in the J A.S.B. is much less distinct than the one published in 
the I.M.C. 

The following appears to be the correct reading of the com : 


Obverse—S risrivu 
ta Govi 
nda Devah. 

Reverse.—Lion running to proper right; a & mark on his 
back. Between the two fore-legs 4 ; between the two hind legs 
3@+: between the hindmost leg and the upturned tail + >. 

N.B. A small cross.or four-pointed star stands for &. 

eas This form of eight may be seen on. the first page of leaf 
3 of the manuscript of Sri Krishfia Kirtana in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat edition of the book. The unit I believe is 1- 
‘But it may be a cramped 2 with the lower limb very short. 
It is difficult to understand how Messrs. Banerji and Vidya- 
vinoda read the t at the beginning of the obverse second line 
ss as na or rt, as exactly similar fa’s appear on two of the coins 
described by Mc. Banerjee in the report of the Archmological 
Survey, referred to above. 
















* here is a dagger-like perpendicular stroke between the 
- . second 4r¢ and yu, which ts very probably the trident of 
—— Siva. Govinda Manikyva was a renowned Saiva (Raéjamala, 
ss by “Kailfisa Chandra Simha, p. 93.) The trident, it may be 
ss mooted, is very clear in the same position in the coin of 
Raing mauniiexn described below. 
46 8 — Beets is, therefore, ene of Govinda ma&nikya of Tippera, 
- — Seka. * 
pit — — 1¢ term Manikya, the title of the 


Tippera Rajas, in the obverse legend. is rather unusual. Bat 
available for writing | rather eagre. Fortunately, we can 
| ig by an exa lar coin of Kalyana 
? ~ a } 7 - . 
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2. A Quarter-Rupee of Kalyaua-manikya. 


This coin, along with a set of three other Tippera coins, 
was obtained through the exertions of Babu Narendranfiraé yvana 
Chakravarti, M.A.. Sub-Deputy Magistrate, Comilla, from 
Babu Brajendra Kumare Chatarjyl, M.A., B.L., Asst. Manager 
*- the Tippera Raj Estates, and the latter gentieman has 

indly presented these coins to the Dacca Museum. . 

(1) Coin of Kalyaina-manikya Fig. .j. 

Silver. Size, “66, Weight, 39 ors. Date 1548 S. 

Obverse —In a square, the margins outside it being 
eccupied by decorative curves, as in the coin of Govinda- 
manikya described above— 


=|) =z 
BS Peay 
XN 4 cw? : 


Reverse.—In a circle within a circle of dots. grotesque 


lion running to proper right, with the right fore-paw raised. 
Aw’ mark at the top. 


Between the two fore-legs .. * ‘0 OS 
Between the two hind-legs . . at din oe 
Between the hind-most leg and the upturned tail .. 8+ - 
The last figure of the date has a cross-like appearance, 


bdt the two lines of the cross do not cut each other at right 
. les. This figure, as already pointed out, should be taken 
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{ should like to draw attention to certain other points Ss 
referred to in Mr. Banerji’s note on the Coinage of Tippera in 2 Se 
the Annual Report of the Archmwological Suryey of India for — 
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next date is LA8l S., on the coin of Govinda-manikya discussed 
above There is also 1582 S., on a coin of Chhatra- manikva, 
second son of Kalyina-manikya, noticed on page 30 of the 
Raijamala. 

The history of the period is confused and very little 
known Yasodhara-manikya came to the throne of Tippera 
in 1535 S., according to the RajamaléA ; but his coin of 1522 8S. 
in the Dacca Museum cabinet (to be described below) shows 
that he must have come to the throne at least thirteen years 
earlier. He is said to have come into collision with Jahfnutr, 
the Mughal Emperor, in 1613 A.D. (Rajamala, p. 76), a state- 
ment which is shown to be very probable by the recent dis- 
eoveries by Prof. Jadunaith Sarkar in the ** Bahdr-i-Stin,”” 
about Islam Kha&n’s wars in Beast It is said that in his 
contest with the Mughal army, Yasodhara was taken prisoner 
and sent to Dehli. The whole of Tippera was overran by 
the Mughal army. Yasodhara was offered peace on easy 
terms, provided he acknowledged the Mughal Emperor as 
suzerain; but he preferred abdication and died in Vrind&ivana, 
a religious recluse, worshipping Visnu. 

he throne according to Yasodhara’s desire went to one 
Kalyina-mainikya, about whose parentage nothing is known, 

but who is said to have been a distant cousin of Yadsodhara. 
7 Kalyaina-minikya, as we have already seen, reigned 
probably from 1548 S.to 1581 8S. The 1562 8. which 1 propose 
ah to read on the coins of Krisna-manikya, falls exactly between 
roe y= the two limits of Kalyana-manikya’ s reign. The only sugges- 


—— tion I can make is, that during the long reign of Kalyana- 
* mainikya, who did not belong to the direct royal line, his 
yan Ss authority was disputed by a relation who thought he had better 
Pe. claims to the throne and who styled himself Krisna-manikya 


— on his coins. 










&. Coins of Rajadhara, V — and Ratna-ma@nikya in 


= = 7 ® the cabinet of the Dacca Museum. 


The coin of Kalyana-manikya in the cabinet of the Dacca 
has already been described. I take this opportunity 
nuttin ing on record ae other ancient Tippera coins in the 
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The margins are occupied by scrolls. 

Reverse.—In a circle, within a ring of small circles, with 
centres marked by points; grotesque lion running to proper 
right, with a trident fixed on its back, and a mark like an 
inverted comma appearing near its bent tail— 

Between the fore paws * 2 

Between the hind paws “y — ae 

Between the tail and the hindmost paw pA te ee 


The date is written s%@«-+ and the first figures are 
without doubt one, five and zero. Next is a solid cipher and 


then across. If the cross is 8, the solid cipher does not count 
* and the date is 1508 S. But if the cross in not a figure, then 
e— the date is 1500 8S. 


: (3) Coin of Yaso-manikya, son of Rajadhara-manikya. 
Fig. 2. 










Silver Weight, 163 grs. Size, ‘94. Date, 1522 5. 


Obverse —As in the previous coin, in a square, the margins 
ide being occupied by scroll-work— 


3) qs 2 
caraiiaey ce 
4 Sevmicsn 
2) setcwcan . 
everse—In a circle, within a ring of small circles, with 
s marked by points, as in the previous coin. 


he rampant lion running to proper right if much smaller 

usual, while the upper portion of the circle is occupied by 
figure of Krisna playing on a flute; two females stand on 
her side each with a band raised towards Krisna. 


Between the circumference of the circle and | x=e 
the female figure to the proper right are Mh 
—*8 » ‘Between the fore paws of the lion es ER ES * —— 
4 Between the hind paws b= oa — 
ss ‘fhe appearance of Krisna, with female figures, on the | 
 éoin bespe ies Yaso-manikya’s devotion to Krisna 









| and agrees 
ell with the statement of the Rajamala (p. 76), that 

(4) ~Coin of Ratna-ma&nikya 
pry Kye. =) — 
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being occupied by the letters fear, with the representation of a 
trident between the two lettersa— 

atfaatr 

aye 

=) qe ae 

arf-ry cwa: . 


The margins are occupied by scroll-work. 
Reverse —In a circle within a ring of small circles, with 
eentres marked by points, grotesque lion running to proper 
: right, with a trident fixed on its back— 

























a. Between the fore paws * — SS 
— Between the hind paws — f..)  3@ 
ara Between the tail and the bindmost paw —— 
rent J annex a pedigree, showing the relationship and the dates 
sof the kings dealt with. 
. —* nha * $$ SS ————_}» _- 
— | Date given in | = 
en ee Name of king. | Raj ala. | Date from coms. 
tat * at ae | ee) 
— — ⏑8 1508 8 
5 ee @, son of Raja- | 1635—-47.S._.. 1522 8. 
ta or | 
— = 1547-1581 5S. -- 1548 8. 
he — * re * 
eas eA, 
| eS * vind, — 1551828 ..4 1581 8. 
8 jhatra, 2nd son of| 1582-875. .-| | 15825. 
Fa — (Rajamala, p. 86) 
“4 ; ’ * 15571591 Ss. ** “se. 
; of 1591-16048... Bee 
eo ‘Ratna, She OL RARE YE | 1604-1605 8... — 
_ (minor). = Wit aes 
~ 1605-1606 5. .~— tees 
| 1606-10345. ..— 1607 8. 
, : 


— — — — 


on the accession of a 
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239. Norms os tie Gurra axnp Later Guerra COINAGE, 


I. Ooins of Samachara Deva. 


A copper-plate inscription of a king of Eastern India, 
who is Called Samachaira Deva on the plate, was discovered in 
1909 in the village of GhugrA&h&ti. under the Kotalipida Police 
Station of the Faridpér district of Bengal. It was edited by 
Mr. R. D. Banerji, M-A., of the Archwological Survey in 
J.A.S.B., August 1910. Mr. Banerji tried to prove thar the 
grant was spurious, while Mr. Pargiter contended that it was 4 
perfectly genuine one (J.A.5.B., 1911, June and August). The 
late Dr. Bloch ridiculed the idea of a king with such a curious 
name as Samachara,—* Mr. Decency.”” (A.S.R., 1907-5, p. 256.) 
As a result, Samachaira Deva’s existence and identity can 
hardly be said to have yet been satisfactorily established, and 
any new light on the subject may be welcome. Now, did 
Samachara Deva actually live and reign? Mr. Pargiter has 
already answered this question. ‘‘ Fven if the grant were 
spurious, no forger would be so foolish as to date it in the 
reign of a king who never existed.” (J.A.S.B., August 1914. 
p. 499.) Fortunately, we can adduce stronger proofs of his 
existence than mere reasons—proofs which have been actually 
in the hands of previous writers, though no one has ever 
suspected their existence hitherto. I refer to the two coins, 
described as ‘uncertain’ on pp. 120 and 122 of the I.M.C., 
Vol. I, and illustrated as Nos. 11 and 13 on Plate XVI. They 
are both of gold (considerably alloyed with silver). One of 
them, of the Rajalila or the ‘ throned king’ type, was found 
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Samacha or Yamacha, age pus dc rex to connect it wit 
Rajanta coin, on which™ ms j= © king’s name as Yar-adi 
The reverse legend ke“! ye *8S both the coins as Wi 
ditya, — - 

In the Report Wetne Archwological Survey of R-. For 
1913-14. Mr BK.W. Banerji discusses these two coins again - 
and after a careful study he comes to the conclusion that the 
name of the king on the obvérse of both the coins is the 
same, viz, Yama. The reverse legend is read as Narendra- 
rinala. SS — 

A careful study of the two coins will, | believe, convince 
any scholar, that the name of the king is the same on both 
the coins, and that it cannot be read as anything else than 
Samacha ; and the reading is conficmed now that we know of 
the existence of a contemporary king, Samfchfira Deva by 
name, whose copper-plate inscription was discovered not far’ 
from the find spot of one of these coins (the Rajalila coin), 
and the lettering of whose name, as written on his copper 
plate, closely agrees with the lettering on these coins. The 
coins may therefore te assigned to the Samachaira Deva of the 
Ghugrahati plate; and they in their turn furnish proofs, 
hitherto wanting, of his existence and reign, and of the 
genuineness of the Ghugraéhati plate These coins may be 
deseribed thus: 

(1) Coin of Samachara Deva. 

| < ~ Metal, alloyed gold. Weight, 1482 urs. Size, ‘9. Pro- 
| £Venance unknown. 

Sor’ Obverse.—The King, a powerful figure in traditional Gupta 
dress, standing in Tribhanga pose. A halo is seen round the 
fhead and he looks to his own right; to the left of the head 
¢nrls are shown. A necklace of pearls or golden beads is 
| prominent round the king’s neck. A bow is shown in the left 
and, while the right hand is offering incense at the altar, 
———s Below the left hand, in characters of the close of the sixth 
ss wentury A.D. Sand, between the feet ch@ and above the bull 
of the standard, probably ra. The firet_@ in ma is « super- 
_-—s- seript angular stroke, and the second @ in cha@ is « short 
———sperpendicular stroke to the proper left, exactly as found on 

> tha Ghugrahati plate of SamAchara Deva; but in this plate 
ss eh has the angular stroke and m@ the La ae CAR 
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Sat rice SamfAchira Dewa 

Metal, alloyed gold, slightly purer than No. 1. Weight 

140) ers. Sere. . 8 are: P eigh ’ 

Obverse. —The king, —— sits on & couch in (for coins) 
unique rajaliia pose, and looks to his right. His left hand is 
raised. apparently touching the chin of the female figure 
standing to the left, or pointing to the lettering above, compos: 
ing the first two letters of his name. The right hand is placed 
on the hip in a manner which, taken with the pose of the 
head. seems to express indifference or defiance to the female 
Sgure standing to the right, though the meaning of the pose is 
mot very clear Above the pointing left hand occurs Sama, 
below the couch cha, and beneath the feet of the female figure 
to the right of the king, re. 

Reverse —The goddess Sarasvati.’ nimbate, stands in a lotus 
bedin Tribhanga pose, looking to her right, the left hand resting 
on a lotus with a bent stalk, while the goddess draws another 
lotus to her face (as if to smell it) with herright hand. A lotus 
bud is on a stalk below the bend of the right hand; below 
which again is a hamsa (swan), with neck stretched upwards. 
‘Two fan-like lotus leaves are visible on the two edges of the 
coin. On the left margin oceurs the legend Narendravinata. 
The reverse type is also unique. 

Some conelusions force themselves upon the careful observer 
af these two coins ;— 

(1) The King was certainly not of the Gu Bp ke lineage, thoug! 
— well have been a successor of the Guptas, in 
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: (4) The Rajatila com may be later than the other coin. as 
it shows a distinct change fram the almost conventional ty pe 
of the latter. 


2. Gupta and Later (fupla Gold Coins from East Bengal, 


A large number of these coins have been found in different 
parts of East Bengal. notably in Kotalipaida in the Faridpar 
district and in Sabhar in the Dacea district. ‘The Dacca Museum 
may now claim to have the largest collection of Iater Gupta 
gold coins, there being as many as eight of these coins in its 
cabinet. , 

The coins are described below - 

(1) Gold coin of Chandra Gupta Ll. discovered at the 
village of Guakholaé, about three quarters of n mile west of the 
south-west corner of the fort at Kotalipida, in a field locally 
known as Sonakanduri. Weight, 1275 graina. Size. -8. Now 
in the Dacca Museum, Presented by Babu Nibaran Chandra 
Chakravarti,. 

Obverse —King nimbate. looking to his right, a bow in the 
left-hand and an arrow held near its head inthe right. Standard | 
surmounted by Garuda visible on the back-ground between the 
arrow and the king. Below the left erm, Chandra, written 
vertically. ‘ 

Reverse.—CGoddess, nimbate, seated on a lotes throne 
within. a circle of dots. A Hower with @ylong stalk in her , 
left hand and o noose in her right. On thlest margin obf 


the coin, in a straight line, S;jerkramah. — s@as 
) (#) Gold coin of Skands Gupta: found in the sare pfonly 
as No. 1. Weight, 142-3. Site. cSt both 


 Obverse —King nimbate, looking to bis richt : a bow han 
ing from the left wrist, right hand jlaced over the point of ape. 
arrow, the fingers slightly raised as if assuring abhaya (proteqnd 
tion). The Garuda standard on his right. from which a penn 
18 floating in the air. Relow the left arm. Shanda. To cpThe 
| pie oF ie face the y of tya visible. On the left margin (pa,,. 


| ‘ses flower in left hand, noose in the right. Legend on the margin, 
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Another coin of Skanda Gupta, found in the company of 
the above two, was bought by Mr. H. E. Stapleton and is now 
in his possession. 

(4) Gold coin of a king, unknown. From Kayekha, 
about a mile east from the Kotalipid&i police station at 
Ghigar Presented to the Dacea Museum by Babu Madan 
Mohan Shaha of Tarasi. Metal, gold much alloyed. Weight, 
SS-4. Sze, -8. 

Obwerae. —A circle of dots on the margin. King, nimbate, 
looking to his right. bow in left-hand and an arrow head or 
dagger in right. (A slanting line on the extreme right of the 
coin represents the arrow.) The standard in the usual place, 
rises from a thick pedestal, surmounted by a spiral pennon.! 
with a hood like an elephant’s trunk to the right. Below the 
left arm of the king, letters very distinct which look like = 
It is difficult to say what these curious letters stand for. The 
top letter appears to be undoubtedly 4 (sa) but the addition 

py! below complicates: the reading. It may be read qa, &Y¥, Gu. 
aa. 44, but it is difficult to propose a definite reading. The 
letters ou, 4, = & 8 & or & seem fairly certain, but that 
does not help us much 

The type is a degraded form of the Archer type, but the 
outlines of the king’s figure are remarkably distinct. Some 
wavy lines denoting srclothing of the king, and the 
dots forming the hz s head are noteworthy. 
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Reverse.—Wi th right si urrounded by a circle — 
ME plam of 
- ht hand, as a SOMeCKS in front: — —— 


Wf the two sides of the } sstive of a Jong garland * 

skulls ) falling below the wie On the left margin a 
re preserved legend which appears to read Sudhanya. Only - ee 
half of the middle letter dia appears to have been preservedand  — 

looks like a fa. —— — 
In J-AS B., 1910, p. 143, foot-note; Mr. Stapleton notices’ — — 
is Very coin or one like it, as having a clear & beneath the: el 
king's left arn. 
— The following coins are from Sabhiir in the Dacca district’ mt 


) Unatteibuted gold coin of degraded re — 
old much alloyed. en 87. ers. ates : ye. * 
rat Very — Sabhar. dont as 
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place. Circle of dots round the edge Below the left arm, 
in very small and rude letters, what appears to be Srikrama. 

Reverse.—The same goddess as in No. 4 above, but very 
rude. Appears to have been struck twice. (The obverse, 
however, has the look of being cast.) On the left margin, letter 
like scrawls. 

(6) Unattributed gold coin of very debased Gupta 
Archer type. Metal, gold very base, perhaps baser than the 
foregoing one, Weight. S60. Size, 93. Found at R&éjisan 
near Sibhair in the mound to the south-east of KAtagahga. 

Nothing is distinct on the obverse which appears to have 
been cast. The reverse shows the same type of goddess as 
the above two, but she seems to be only six-armed. The 
garland (of skulls ?) very prominent and hangs just above the 
ankle. Circle of large dots on the edges of both sides. 

(7) Unattributed gold coin of very debased Gupta 
Archer type, but superior in design to No. 6 and like No. 5; 

: Metal, Gold much alloyed. Weight. 75 ers. Size, 74 (smaller 
and lighter than any hitherto met with). Found at Bhat pira 
to the north of Sabhar. 

Obverse— King nimbate looking to proper right. The bow 
hardly touches the left hand. ‘he right hand seems to be 
offering: incense on an altar. The standard, surmounted by a 
curious S-shaped head from which floats a banner. Beneath the 
Pee ar arm, there is @ letter which appears to be Sri. Cf. Sri 

re in No. 5 

‘gale Reverse. —Six-armed goddess with garland, the two sides of 

— —— descend straight to the earth. The feet of the goddess 
| : ane. to her left. Legend on the left stein. of which only 


2) —— be he middle letter — aesrecognisable. ircle of dots on both 
re 9 Ses. 
— F (3) ‘Unattributed: gold coin of debased Gupta Archer type. 

















— Metal, gold much alloyed. Weight, 875. Size, 78. Found 
— Sabhir. a 
| Obverse.— King looking to right,asin the above coin. The 
stander has the same S-shaped head. Below the left arm. 
— the legs of the king appears « cross-shaped 
—— 1 is a Gupta ma, if itis a letter. It may, however, 
—— above it is represented a tiny tapering figure 
flame. The bow hardly touches the king's left 
dots or undulations on the edges. 
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‘ree —The same six-armed goddess, as in the above 
‘he gu pends: very prominent. — 

1er coin Bo: the same typ — erbaps of ‘baser: 
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(10) Another coin of the same type and material, but 
better executed. Weight, 84. Size. -76. Found at Sabhar 

It resembles No. 5 in having what appears to be Sri 
Arama below the left arm of the king. ‘The find of a second 
spreimen of this class confirms the supposition that these are 
actual letters, though the reading is still doubtful) A mone- 
cram resembling a four-bladed fan appears ta the proper right 
of the king’s head. The goddess on the reverse appears to be 
eight-armed whieh is perhaps her correct appearance, the 
debasement of the later coins being responsible for her appear- 
ance with six arms. » 

(11) Another coin of the same type Metal, alloyed gold 
Weight, S68. Siee, 72. Foundin a village under the Laksim 
police station of the Tippera district. 

OGtererse.—Sharply executed, Standard S-shaped. A very 
prominent Sri below the left arm of the king and another less 
prominent to the proper right of his hend. 

Reverse. —The same goddess, -ix-armed : garland promi- 
nent, 





3. Whe Origin of the Imitation Gupta’ Comes. 


In order to attempt an attribution of these light-weight 
coing In imitation of Gupta types, it will be well to take note of 
other coins of this class noticed elsewhere. 

(12) B.M.C., Gupta ——————— J. Allan. p. 154, Ne. 620. 


Metal, base gold. Weight, 8365 2 Size, B85. 
A dagger-like thing * — Pht. hand of the king; standard, 
spiral-headed like our ut a distinct Sri to the right 


of king's face and a hone —— bis left arm. Eight-armed 


goddess on the reverse like No. 4, holding a tapering fruit in 


reper right hand; rude legend on the left margin, Sudhanya. 
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‘Rajalila coi, already described), as well as some silver coins 
of the Imperial Guptas, near Muhammadpdar in Jessore. 

Ixactly like No. 12 above. Legend on the reverse the 
same: suggestive of a horse-sacrifice. 

(16) Ibid. Imitation Gupta coin of base gold. Weight, 
‘85. Size. -9. Found in the Bogra district (in MahAsthin *), 
and now in the .possession of Babu Mrityuijay Ray Chau- 
dhuri, Zamindar of Sadya-puskarini in the Rangpur district 
of Bengal. 

The outline of the king’s figure rather distinct, the 
execution of the bow in the king’s left hand very good. A 
letter or monogram appears between the standard and the 
king’s face. Mr. Banerji reads it as pa. A stroke like ra 
appears between the bow and the king’s waist The figure of 
the eight-armed goddess in a circle within the circle of dots 
Legend the same, Sudhanya. 

(17) J.A.8S.B., April, 1910, pp. 142-143, History and 
Ethnology of North-eastern India, by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 
Imitation Gupta coin of base gold. Weigit, 87°6. Size, 8, 
Found in Manesvar, in the western suburbs of Dacca. 

No lettering on the obverse. The same eight-armed 
goddess on the reverse and apparently the same legend. 

(18) Ibid. Imitation Gupta coin of base gold. Wesght, 
883. Size, *88. Provenance unknown, but probably some- 
where in the Dacca district. 

Exactly like No. 12 above. Sri between the king's face 
and standard, and horse below his left arm as in Nos 14 and 
15. The same eight-armed goddess on the reverse and appar- 

+ ently the same legend. 
~ (19) History of Vikramapura (in Bengali), by Babu Jogen.- 
dra Nath Gupta, First edition, p. 69. Imitation Gupta coin of 
base gold. eight and Size, not recorded. Appears to be 
like our No. 6. I have seen two more coins of this class, one 
in the N&hfr collection at 4), Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta, 
and the other in the possession of Rai Mani Lal Nahar Bahadur 
ef 5, Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. I was told that these 
| two coins were procured by purchase from Lucknow. 
al Allan (ibid, § 127) is of opinion that these are undoubtedly 
ancient coins. ‘‘ These coins are connested by weight and by 
the border of large dots with the coin of ka illustrated 


+ 


XXIV, 2, and must be dated about the middle of the 
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No. 4 S54 grains. No. 12 .. S865 grains. * 
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It appears pretty clear from the above that these coins were 
struck on the 50 rati or half Suvarna standard, of a ratt of 
about 1. grain, ie. an original weight of about 95 grains. 
From Sasanka’s coin referred to by Allan above. which weighs 
S5 grains, and from a coin of Kacha (Samudragupta f) of 
debased gold (1.M.C., Vol I, p. 102, Kacha No. 2, foot-note 
No. 2). which weighs 87-4, it appears that the standard was 
not unknown, but very seldom used. The coin of Sasainka 
seems to have been the immediate prototype of these 
coins. The following facts regarding these coins may be 
emphasised :— 

(a) These were undoubtedly East Indian coins, and had 
circulation only in Eastern India. 

(4) They are inter-connected by weight, by the border olf 
large dots on the two eides, and the figure of the eight-armed 
standing goddess looking*to her left, on the reverse; con- 
wean yy they were issued by the same family or in the same 

eriod. 
= (c) They cannot be attributed to any of the Imperial 
Guptas, even to the last kings of the line, or to Samfchira 
Deva or Sasinka. The crude execution and the figure of the | 
_ goddess on the reverse, the uniform light weight,—all tell _ 
against this. —* 
Thex imitate Gupta coins and were probably issued 
by a family, who had veneration for Gupta traditions, and— 
meant to kee rd in place of the 
Garuda stan | 
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(g) The horse-sacrifice class of these coins was evidently 
issued by a king, who claimed paramount power and had 
celebrated a horse-sacrifice. 

(hk) One of these horse sacrifice coins was found with both 
a coin of Sagsainka and one of the SamachAéra Deva. Judging 
from the debased character of these coins, it would appear 
that they were issued by a king, who claimed paramount 
power and whe had celebrated » horse-sacrifice after the dis- 
appearance of Harsavardhana and Sasanka from the political 
arena. 

The only reasonable conclusion that can be deduced from 
the above points is, that the dynasty that satisfies all these 
conditions is the Gupta dynasty of Magadha, whose first king, 
Aditya Sena Deva, rose to paramount power in Eastern India 
immediately after the death of Harsavardhana and celebrated 
a horse-sacrifice The Deoghar inscription which mentions 
this king (Fleet, p. 21%), though much later in date, is evident- 

» ly based on « contemporary inscription, and appears to record 
a genuine tradition about him. It says that Aditya Sena was 
the performer of the Asvamedha and other sacrifices: that 
he. having returned from the Chola country, performed three 
Aévamedha sacrifices and consecrated a temple at the expense 
ef three lakbs of fankakas of gold. 

The origin cf the Gupta kings of Magadha is traced from 
one Krisna Gupta in the Apshad inscription of Aditya Sena 

, (Fleet, No. 42) ‘This line had matrimonial alliances with the 
Vardhana and the Maukhari kings, Prabhakara Vardhana 
being son of Mahaisena Gupta, sister of Mahasena Gupta. 
MahfAsena’s son was Madhava, who threw in his lot with his 
nephew Harsavardhana, and Madhava’s son was Aditya Sena. 
 Krisna Gupta, cighth in ascent from Aditya Sena, it has been 
suggested, was identical with Govinda Gupta (It. D. Baner]i 
History of Bengal, Part I, p. 76), second son of Chandra 

Gupta IL; but except that the name’ Krisna and Govinda are 

synonymous, and the fact that the time of Krishna Gupta may 


be pushed back to the time of Govinda Gupta, there ts no 
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it was perhaps by this name that these coins were known in 
contemporary limes. 

The fall of the Guptas of Magadha was followed by a 
century-long anarchy in Hastern India, during which the 
debasement of the type went on until it finally became 
extinet. In the long drawn agony, all civilised arts and oo 
were forgotten, including the art of striking coins, and, 
consequence, we meet with the unique spectacle of a — 
doing without any minted money whatever for four long 
centuries ; for it has yet to be proved that the Palas and the 
Senas struck coins. We have the evidence of the T’abagdat-i- 
Nasiré that the Muhammadans, on their first entry into Bengal, 
saw no other currency in the country except cowrie shells, 
which they found sufficing for all transactions of life. The 
eontemporary Tibetan account of the adventures of the 
Tibetan scholar, who was sent by the king of Tibet to take 
Atisa Dipantkara to Tibet, translated by the late Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur, in his “ Indian Pandits in the Land 
of Snow.” records an interesting picture of monastic life 
during the rale of Nayapaéla in L040 A.D. 1t shows that all 
monetary transactions were made in gold measured ont in 
anoall quantities and in cowries. No minted money is referred 


to anywhere in the narrative. 
N. K. Buatrasatt. 


240, Persian CourpLeTs ON THE MUGHAL AND SUBSEQUENT 
COIN AGES. 


: The couplets inscribed on the coins of the Mughal Em 

ors are often the merest trash when considered aa poetry * 

they are not, for all that, altogether devoid of interest or _ 

utility. They illustrate the overweening conceit and self 
eateem of these rulers and the servility and adulation of the . 

eourt poets. At the same time, the metrical eee and — — 
Vp 2 often makes it easy 7 Sage tio imens on wo : 

_ executed or otherwise def ame Bat though 
- words which are but partially visible. gh 
: “al nature of the legends is universally 
<2 Peacoat words have in almost all 
— ———— — have not — been aes 
— fifty 3 : ——— — nd ‘ 
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only stated in cach case whether the line ix an Upagits, Prther 
or & Vamehasthavila verse, but employed the metre as the 
clue to the determination of many doubtful questions, and 
constituted if the ulfima rutio tor judging the soundness of 
emendations and proposals for the restoration of the text 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, 1414, Introd. 
pp. ©Vii-cx xiv). 

C J. Rodgers was on his guard against this pitfall, and 
thought it necessary to consult two competent Maulavis of 
the Calcutta Madrassa (J.A.S.K., 1883, pp. 18, 27, Notes), who 
would appear to have furnished him with the true order, a« 
well as the correct renderings of the distichs. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole also admite having availed himself of the assistance of 
Dr. Rieu in regard to this matter (B.M.C., Inteod., exix). Tt ix 
to be regretted that there are no traces of this punctilious 
regard for metrical correctness in the three latest catalogues of 
Mughal coins, and that the ordering of the words in them leaves 
considerable room for improvement. 1! shall, for the «ake of 
brevity, take only the most recent one—the excellent compila- 
tion of Mr. Brown—to whose industry we are indebted for an 
exhaustive list of all such ‘ Baits’ as have been discovered. 
They are just eighty in number, but the order of the words in 
the firet hemistichs of at least fifteen of them is demonstrably 
erroncous, and the second line also of one distich is metrically 
unsatisfactory. About seven of therm (Nos. 47, 60, 66, 69, 71, 





“ly _ 76 and 79) which are correctly given® in Rodgers’ article 
. (J.A.S.B., 1888, pp. 18-31), and the rectification of which offers 
Fae, no difficulty, I shall say nothing. I will deal only with the 
ee eight or nine couplets which have been discovered since he 
Nae — ed ote rr | 
— For instance, No. 20 should be : 
i tS ye pee MS os Wo My AR 52)b 
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| have said that the metrical arrangement of the legend 
is Often helpfal in enabling us to reconstruct or restore the 
couplet. when all the words have not come on the coin. This 
is well exemplified by No. 61. The second hemistich which is 
complete shows, the metre is Hajaz-i-Musaddas i-Magsitr or 


- eae 
Mahziif Thé first line, therefore, cannot 
, possibly be .!,§ ale ,= — It is not difficult to say what it 
; ought to be. as the second line of No. 61 is ii ph alle MS sok 


That of No 63 is : 
and that of No. 75 _ f 
* — i ets! See 


Every word of the first line is inscribed clearly and may be 

read by any one on the obverse of P.M.C., 2839 ‘There is, 
therefore, no room whatever for hesitation on the question, and 

it may be said with confidence that the first lines of Nos. 61, 

63 and 75 must be identical. But the order of the words as 
iven in Mr. Whitehead’s catalogue (P.M.C, Nos. 2091 and 
766) and followed by Mr. Brown, * 


— — 


must be rejected for metrical reasons. ‘The line will sean only | 
if it is rea © —— 


Cs PEE given by Beale (.W iflahu-t-Tawiri kh, Lucknow _ : — 
Lith. 1867 A.C., p. 341, 1, 2) — 


ly correct, but 3isgtinstly visible on P — 
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_2839, and must consequently be accepted as par! 
original verse. Simi *, the rules of Persian prosody 
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The second line, which is correctly given, leaves no room for 
doubt on that head. The first line, therefore, should read 
phe set se Gig 9) BR erly 
The initial — is not visible but the exigencies of metre demand 
its restoration. The line will scan only with an izafat after 

4> 3): 

In this list of coin couplets, Mr. Brown says that there is 
a Variant of No. 69 “on a gold coin of Mu‘azzamabad (B.M.C., 
No. 937 a) which has not yet been elucidated,”” and Mr. White- 
head has made a similar remark (P.M.C., Introd., 1 
venture to say that the difficulty is but apparent, and has 
arisen only on account of the words of the first line of the 
usual couplet having been ordered wrongly. When this 
primary error in regard to the ordinary type is corrected, the 
halt in the variant is not 50 easily perceptible. The matter 
stands thus: This ordinary line was read 


— — lu aay >} —— 
This is wrong, though it does not sound false to the untrained 
ear. But 

wis, wha u oon a SS to 
clearly does, and hence the doubt. If the ordinary hemistich 
had been read rightly in the first instance, as 


, o's witye G aye ate 3; 
+ _ the variant wouldjhave automatically taken the form 
pie ok > —— — wo! pha ul — xfs 33 


_ ‘There would then have been no obvious dissonance and 

ss #onsequently no difficulty. 

 ———C Mir. Brown appears to have entertained doubts as to the 

| correctness of No 39 also,—the distich inscribed on an un- 
i ‘blished rupee in his own cabinet, and says that the reading 


is tentative. I may assure him that it is metrically unexcep. 


= «at eo i 
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rf le. | The metre is Sart‘a-i-Musaddas-i-Matwi-i-Mauqi}' 
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 Rodge rs admitted his inability to arrange properly the 
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it, yields sense, but it will not scan and he appears to have 
known it, The truth is that the measure is one of those 


rarely used, vfz., wytels clueless wis Peels Ay foe 


and the metre that which is known in books on Persian 
prosody as Muzar‘a-i-Akhrab-i-Magqsiir. Inthe cirenmstances, 
the correct reading of the distich must be 


the 5 ee we lhe ast seo py 
sts ea] On ae —⸗ > el A 
No. 70 is another difficult couplet, and J am unwilling to 


say unything positive about it, as the coin itself has not been 
figured. But as the metre is, in all probability, Ramal-i 


Musaddas-i- Maqsir wile ole oieb, the true order of the 
words must be as follows - : 

wha sp wel s wri & ate 

— — ib . 

Before leaving the subject, it may be as well to point out 

some minor mistakes or oversights. In No. 10, is a typo- 
graphical or clerical error for The first word of the first 
line of Nos. Sand 41 is ,,2 J4= (not 3;,° 4=) ; and should, 


in both cases, be rendered by some such phrase as “ world- 
illuminating.’” In the second hemistich of No. 18, the alif of 
the initial word ;! is redundant and should be deleted, and the 


word *2 should be added, so that the line would read, like the “a — 
closely, parallel verse (No. 35) * 


— psi aa AS pS cS Am 5 — 
In No. 47, le is a misprint for “l< and the words are bes 
ee SHUN Gal ol tn on ane 34< "; 
ermit me to give one more instance. On he mt = 
of Tipa ‘Sultan, the following words paw ‘bes 
— — 
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In the first place, the legend is metrical, and the words 
should be ordered on the measure 


Me Cle CoueG iets 


the metre being Hamal-i-Musamman-i-Maqstr. The true 
reading therefore must be 


— e Sed he oo A! —— 


In the second, the translation also is not quite correct. 
+ here is not a common noun governing »+= but a part of 


the name of Haidar ‘Ali himself, to whom his son appears to 
have been desirous to pay a compliment after death. 
Mr. Bowring informs us that the name of Haidar’s father 
was Math Muhammad (Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, p. 12). 
We are further told that the Peshwa Balaji Rao invaded 
Mysore in 1757 A.C. and sentin 1759, a force under Gopal Hari 
to annex the districts, surrendered in pledge, for the ransom of 
“thirty-two Inkhs, which had been promised, but the payment of 
which was subsequently evaded. Haidar was now placed in 
ve command of the Mysore army, and his energetic and skilful 
strategy compelled Gopal not only “to abandon the blockade 
of Bangalore but to withdraw his troops from the pledged 
_ districts and come to terms,’" On the —— a id se ef the Mara- 
— thas, ‘‘ Haidar * * * received from the grateful Raja the title 
| of Fatah Haidar Bahadur in recognition of his serviées on this 
* — This style be invariably used afterwards on all 
sae by him. Previously he had been known simply 
ME: Gaal aidar Nayak”’ (Ibid, 30.) 

— * HK ‘This is not all. The legend itself is an imitation or re- 
*4 Fete + miniscence of the first line of the couplet inscribed on Haidar's 
public or * Great Neal.”’ According to the contemporary 

a oe i injogrenber r Mir Husain ‘All Kirmant, this was as under — 


— — 
— ME dee Mole MSY 


Futleh Hydur was manifested ‘or born to conquer the world. 
a is no man equal te to Ali and no sword like his (recte, like 


Zn — His pocket seal bore the words, »>s=> e (History 
] | Naik, ‘Tes W. Miles, Orient. Trans. Fund, 1842, 


— 
* i. “a iat B.. % , 1— —2* 
room, here at least, for doubt or amphi- 
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inscription as a common noun, and absurd to translate it as 
‘“*the victory of Haidar was manifested or born to conquer 
the world."” This clinches the question and it is quite clear 
that the coin-legend should be translated thus: ‘* The Faith of 
Alimad (ie. Muhammad) has received lustre from (or been 
illumined or glorified by) Fath Haidar in the world.” 

But if the building up of these metrical legends is often 
difficult, their correct interpretation is at times no easy task. 
To give aninstance, the rendering of the Jammd rupee-couplet 
which was first given by Rodgers (J.-A S.B., 1885. p. 66; also 
J.A.S8.B., 1888, p. 33), and which has been transcribed into his 
own catalogue by Mr. Whitehead is, to my mind, absolutely 
indefensible. The Persian distich is— 


oF out > — ty cata. 


dF ole Jo opty oe 
and Rodgers translates it thus — 
** Ranjit Deo peopled this part, 

Lachmi Narain made glad tts heart,”’ 
The English words hardly yield any sense, and are at best 
only “ sounds signifying nothing.’’ But if they mean that 
the city or district of Jammfi was first peopled by Ranjit Deo, . 
it is historically false. The antiquity of Jamma and its long 
line of kings is matter of common knowledge, Their in- ; 
digenous ¢hronicles are summarised and can be read in Major 
Smyth's ‘‘ History of the Reigning Family of Lahore’’ 
(pp. 219-263) by any one who cares to do so. ide also Elliot 
and Dowson, III, 467, 471, 517, 519: IV, 56, 58, 415. | 


Again .°5 suf ails does not mean ‘to people a part.’ 
: Se salutation and 
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26 Juliis ie., 1108-1199 A H 26 III-I7Hää to IIII-1755  Mr-. 
Whitehead has 28 in one column, but tT? in another. Rodgere 
has figured three coins, the dates on which are 1841-27 ; 1841-28. 
and 1841-28. Canit be that the Samvat date on the 28th Jalis 
issues has been wrongly read, 1541 for 18437 (Rodgers, 
JAS B., 1885, Pl. 1, Figs. 2-3-4.) In any case these coins 
supposed to have been ‘* struck by Ranjit Deo,"’ must be 
held to have been issued in his name by his son Brij Raj Deo 
or some one else.' But this has little or no bearing on the 
general purport or significance of the verse The crux of the 
matter is ‘who was this ‘ Lachhm! Nordin’ and why is he said 
to have “* gladdened hearts ete." I have not been able to dis- 
cover the name in the list of Ranjit Deo'’s ancestors and 
descendants given by Major Smyth (Op. Cit. p. 18) or quoted 
by Rodgers from the Urdii TVartkh-i-Makh-=an-i-Panjab, 
J.A.S.B., 885, pp. 63, 66 
The only conjecture I cau offer is that ' Lacchhint Narain” 
was the patron deity of Ranjit Deo'’s family, and that the 
object of the striker (whoever he might have been) was to 
avow his devotion and publicly make his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the god, for the favours bestowed on the Dogri 
prince during his chequered and eventful career. It is hardly 
necessary to labour this point, and the little that is known of 
the history of Ranjit Deo will be found in the Num. Supp. 
article referred to. See also Smyth, floc. cif. 239-247; 
Journal Punjab Historical Society. Vol. IIl, 1914, pp. 117-8. 
It may be pertinent to observe that Vishnii and his consort, 
Laksnmi, when jointly worshipped, as they very commonly are, 
in temples specially consecrated to them, receive the name of 
kshmi Nariyan. The rationale of this adoration is thus 
stated in the VishnG@ Purana: ~ Lakshmi, or very commonly 
Sri, is the wife of Vishnu, and under various names appears in 
this relation in his various incarnations ~~ As the lord of the 
 werlds, the god of gods, Janarddana descends amongst man- 
kind in various shapes: so does his condjutor Sri. Thus, when 
r Hari was born a dwarf, the son of Aditi, Lakshmi appeared 


~~ 





‘ 
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* from the lotus as Padma, or Kamala; when he was born as 
— — (Parasurama) of the race of Bhrigu, she was Dharani ; 
tc awn | 

ax : 






en he was Raghava (Ramchandra), she was Sita; and when 
tS an a . was Krishna, she was Rukmini In the other descents of 
_ Vishnu slie was his associate. If he takes a celestial form, 
she appears as divine; if a mortal, she becomes a mortal too, 
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transforming her own person agreeably to whatever character it 
— Vishnu to assume.”' (H. H. Wilson, © Vishni Purfna,”’ 
p. ; 

We learn from the Imperial Gazetteer that the town of 
Chamba (the capital of a state which was in eld times depen- 
dent on Kashmir and connected closely with Jamma) contains 
a temple of * Lakshmi Narfivan dating possibly from the 
tenth century "’ (X, 134): see also Journal Punjab Historical 
Society, 1915, pp. 93 and 88). Kashtwdar also, another of the 
Punjab hill states boasts of a Lakshmi-Nardin temple which is 
as old at least as the time of Shah Jahan, and is now the site 
of the Ziarat or tomb of a famous Muhammadan saint 
(Hutchison and Vogel, History of Kashtwir State in Journal 
Punjab Historical Society, Vol. LV, 1914, p. 42). 

In a word, it would appear that Lakshmi Nar&yan was 
one of the favourite deities of the Dogré R&jputs and this fact 
would go fac towards explaining the allusion in the couplet. 

P.S.— Mr. Brown's rendering of the Bait inscribed on some 
rare rupees of Baindha (No. 5) also leaves considerable room for 
improvement. The words themselves are; 


pit all sol) 
and the translation offered is: 


* May the current coin of Akbar the Divine -< 
Be equal to (the name of) the fort of Bandha” 3 

















I venture to say that this cannot be accepted and that it 

is very far from representing the real meaning of the couplet * 

which seenis to be: | — 

**May the Coin [stamped with the words] Allähu— — 
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determination of the a/elier which has been variously located 

at Sitpir, Sitaptr, Peshiwar and even Sinor. I[t is now nearly 

six vears since I suggested to the late Dr. Taylor that these 
puzzling issues were the products of the Siirat mint; and I am 

still inclined to believe that this decipherment (which he ex- 
pressed his readiness at the time to accept) has more to be said 

for it than any other that has been suggested, although it may 

not be incontrovertible or even succeptible of proof. 1 

All the coins of the alleged mint of ‘ Sitpir, in our Mu- 

seums are round, the vears being 47, 48 and 49 RK. and the 

month Mihr. I do not think that the curious coincidence of 
everyone of them having been uttered in one and the same 

Haht month—Mihr --has received the attention that it deserves. 

The late Mr, Framji Thaniwala had several round Rupees of 
“Sitpar’, of two other types, illustrations of four of which 

are through the kindness of Mr. Vicaji D. Taraporewala repro- 

duced in thissupplement. I may observe that on the undoubt- 

ed issues of the Stirat mint of 38 R, the terminal letter of the 
place-name is disjoined or separated from the ;,— and written 
above it My submission is that the symbol, which isinscribed 
just below the letters that have been taken to stand for Sitpur 
is not the ~ of —;~ (as has been supposed), but the = of =),~. 
The only difference between the square rupees of 38 R. and the 
round rupees of 47-49 R. is that, in the former this final = 

| is written above, in the latter below the >.~. The foundation 
oe of the error lies in the supposition that this svmbol is the — of 
— The untenable character of this assumption is shown by 

| two of the coins illustrated. Plate III, 2,4. Inthem the — 
 ———s ean be distinctly seen in the lowest part of the field, in the 
at * immediate proximity of the — This — is visible on only two 
—J out of these four rupees—on the two of which the larger 

_ diameter permits its coming off on the flan. 

* It may be also noticed that the decoration of these 
var rupees is unequal. The omission of the superimposed squares 
‘ae a — ornamental features has made it possible for the en- 
a eee e to add some letters and it has been supposed that the 
y rh | ord ~>—the denominational epithet especially devised by 
i | Akbar for the h alf rupee —was stamped by error on these whole 
ses for two years (47 and 48 KR.) by the Mintmaster. 


alwa ys begets another. If we take it for granted 
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this simple solution removes all difficulties. There is nothing 
irregular or incorrect in this interposition of 52 between — 
and the mintname: ef. the Anhirwala Pattan rupee of 984 
A.H., Num. Supp. XXVI, 493. Briefly, the admittedly ques- 
tionable reading —;> is the inevitable result or corollary of a 
fundamentally erroneons postulate. Phe corollary is, on the 
face of it. startling and incompatible with facts. If we deny 
the postulate, it falls of itself and our minds are disabused of n 
double error. 

i am aware that there is still one difticulty and as 1 have 
no desire to ignore or even slur over it. L will set it out as 
clearly as | can. The total number of the coins of this mint 
registered’ in the catalogues of the British, Indian, Panjab 
and Lucknow Museums is |4 They are all of one and the 
same type and of the 48th or 49th Regnal year (Plate IIT, 
3,5) They all show the same month—Mihr. Mr. Tara pore- 
wal& possesses four more of two other types. On two of them 
the month and year are identical (Mihr—49) (Plate ITI, 6) but 
the fans are smaller and the ornamentation less elaborate. 
Besides these, there are two specimens of a distinctly different 
or third type. The flans are as large as thoxe of B.M.C. 177 
or L.M.C 250. but there are. three additional letters. One of 
them is of Mihr 48 KR. (Plate ITI, 4) and apparently a dupli- 
cate of the coin in the White King Cabinet (Catalogue, Pt. IIT, 
No. 3527). The other is a sub-variety of this type. The mys- _ 
terious or mystifying additional letters can be clearly read, but 








. * 





the date is 47 Mibr (Plate IIT, 2). —— 
It is in regard to the last coin that the difficulty arises. —5 
On it, the third or last tooth of the Sin is given a turn or twist ‘te 
so as to form the head of what looks likea Mim, andinake the 
letters read Samér or Simiir. — 
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resembles them. Or, it is the bungled produétion of some 
prentice-workmau who was ignorant of Persian or had an 
imperfect mastery of his g:aver. In other words, either this 
coin was uttered by the same mint as the 18 others or it was not 
if it was, it is a blunder. If it was not, it enn have no 
bearing on the point at issue. Inu either case, i e.. whether it 
is or it is not the only surviving relic or proof of an error, 
which was corrected in the subsequent issues of 45 and 49. the 
result is immaterial, 
S. H. Honitvaba. 


5429 Tue Mintr Gorixsporcr. 


The identification of Gobindpir with a place, so called, in 
the subdivision of the same name in ManbhGm District, Chatit 
' Nagpir, Bengal, (23° 50’ N., 82° 32’ E.) seems to be a conjecture 
founded merely on phonetic resemblance. The place is a mere 
village which had a population of only 1,293 souls at the census 
of 1901, and it appears to have been thought worthy of 
mention in the ‘Imperial Gazetteer" only on account of the 
recentexploitation of the mineral resources in its neighbourhood. 
et! The Jherriah coal-field lies within the subdivision [of 
Gobindpair] and the great growth of the population during the 
last decade is due to the rapid development of the mining 
industry.”” (Imp. Gaz., XII, 180-1.) 


The fact of the matter is that the whole region of (Chhota 
. or) Chatia Nagpir (Jharkhand or Jharkend, tree-continent, 
ne _ forest region, as it was then called) was never “* properly sub- 

 - Jjugated v7 y the early Aryan invaders, or by the Pathan anc 


advent of the British" (Imp. Gaz., X, 329). The whole dis- 
 ~—settiet was a mere backwater, and there is no mention of the 
—— Gobindpũt of Chotis Nagpur in the Ain. the Aktarnama or any 


* ‘Two places of the name of Gobindpir are entered im Abal 
p) “babe at account of Todarmal's Rent-roll. Both of them belonged 
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in Ly allpar (Punjab), a fifth in Rae Barrell. a sixth in Mainbhuom, 
and Gobindpar is also given as the old name of Bhanda. The 
difficulty here lies in this that all these localities are e7ually 
insignificant and obscure. They are all, with the single excep- 
tion of Gobindpar in Mainbhim, (the comparative importance 
of which is demonstrably of very recent origin) Branch Offices. 
which is in the phraseology of the Department, tantamount to 
saving that they are mere villages. It doss not follow that 
some one or other of them was not a town of considerable 
importance in Akbar'’s day. It probably was, only we cannot 
prove it. If we knew of any Gobindpir which could be shown 
to have been a place of note during the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. the matter would be considerably 
simplified. The difficulty is just this that we do not. 


S. H. HoOpivalLa. 


243. Tue Mixr Name KANAN (BAJANAN) 


The reading * Kanain’ of the mint-name on a coppe® 

coin of Shah ‘Alam Il in the Indian Museum (No. 2492) has 
been characterised by Mr. Nelson Wright asa “ doubtfulone”’  — 
lt is to be regretted that this coin reached him ‘‘ too late for 
illustration " (1.M.C , 11, 299, note). For the — east of the 
fuliis from which the figure in the plate (Plate III, 11) was 
produced | am indebted to the courtesy of the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum. There is a drawing of this copper-piece 
in the * Catalogue of Indian Coins" compiled by Mr. Rodgers 
in 1894 also, (Part If, PL. 111). An examination of this illus- 
tration seems to show that the name is not Kanan but Bajanan. 
The two ‘ Nugtis’ on th® extreme right are perfectly dis- s 
tinct. If they are not ornamental and have any connexion . 
with the letters of the mint-name, the reading would appear 
to stand in need of revision. 

“The coin is of the 40th year of the reign of Shah “Alam i 
(1799 A. .). The ornaments are a quatrefoil of a 
and “ a fish surmounted by a five-pointed leaf.” 1 

ag Nn the quatrefoil (or * cross made by trian ed 
dots”). and the jhar are found on 5 
coins, Se he and illastrated by Webb — oft 
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244. "The Mist PAS JNAGAR (BHUJNAGAR). 

In Nom. Supp XXVIII, I made an admittedly tentative 
attempt to locate au obscure mint-name which had been 
read as ‘ Panjnagar”’ by Rodgers, and acquiesced in by 
Mr. Whitehead and others, only because it was “* not possible 


helping towards’ a satisisfactory identification ¥/ the reading 





— both on the obverse and reverse, are exactly the same, 
T 


engraver or engravers were instructed to imitate some original or 
archetypal die, and (3) that this wasdue to these coins or rather 
historical medals—for they are all memorials in metal of notable 

y - solitical events—having been issued by the directions of one 


In a word, there would seem to be good numismatological 
* rounds for holding that these coins are all connected closely 

—* ome | The question is, what 
ere are we to look for it? I 
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followed the accession of Jahfingtr. The details, which I do 
not propose to reproduce here, can be perused by any HMnglish 
reader in Mr. Rogers’ translation of the Tvizuk (1, 368, 380). 

Ahmadvagar was restored at some time in Tir NIIR, 
Jumadaé Il 1026 A.H. (Ttzuk, Trans., I. 380). Jahangir 
informs us that Afzal Khan and Ray Ravan (Sundar) were the 
persons employed in these negotiations, and that he promoted 
both of them as they had ‘* performed the duties of Wakils to 
“ * = Shih Jahan in o becoming manner’ (bid, I, 368, 387, 
402). 

— dated coins of Ahmadnagar are of 1027 and 1036, 

. (P.M-©@., No. 946;1M.C,11I, No 637), and we may take 
‘t ‘for certain that the issves of 1027 were stamped in commem- 
eration of this restoration. The undated mintages may be 
fairly supposed to belong|to the same period, as they resemble 
them closely in almost all respects. The issues of 1036 A.H. 
are of a very different type. 

Turning now to the similar and at least equally rare mi 
tages of Zafarnagnr, it is sufficient to refer to the note on t t 
place name in Num. Supp. XXXIV, pp. 240-49 The upshot 
of the matter is that Sundar or Raja Bikramajit was ordered 
to return to Tamarni with his entire army and encamp there — 
during the rainy season of 1030 A.H. “ The Raja, in accord- 
ance with the Shaih’s (i.e. the Prince Shah Jahain’s) commands. 
selected a spot in the vicinity of the above-named Qasha* * * 
and laid the foundations of an exceedingly strong fortress * * 
to which he gave the name of Zafarnagar "’ (Ibid., 242). 

The very few known coins of Zafarnagar exhibit no date, 
but it is clear that they were struck, under the directions of 
the Raja, to commemorate the lorious termination of his 
master’s campaign, and the foundation of the fortress which 
continued to a place of strategetical importance throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Ibid, 247, note 2). 4 

The connection of Sundar with Bhujnagar rests, and can “7a; 
established, on at least equally good evidence. It is common | 
knowledge that R&i Bhira or Rao Bharmalji, the ruler of © 
Kachh, paid nolens volens his respects to Jahangir, while the LES 
latter was encamped at Ahmadabad in 1027 A.H. ead ws 
© On Sunday, Sera (Tir XITIR) Ray Bihari had the Sy ee 

od — a kiss” Less threshold : there: it ae — ag Le : 
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the honour of kissing the threshold. giving 200. muhars and 
Rs, 2.000 as nagr, and 100 horses However, there was not 
one of his horses that | approved of His age appeared to me 
to be more than eighty years, and he himself said he was 
ninety, In his senses and powers there was no appearance of 
decay." (T'teuk, Trans., 11, 19-20.) 
We are afterwards informed that he was given his congé 
on Friday, 20th, Shahrivar, Ist Shawwal, 1027 (Ibid, IT. 34). 
Again, in the lengthy prolegomena in which the author of the 
‘Amal-Salik give= an account of the achievements of his hero 
during the days of his. princehood, we are told that when 
Jahangir was at Ahmadabad, “© three detachments of the Im- 
perial army were sent by the orders of the Shahzada Khurram, 
ec. Shah Jahan, to chastise the recalcitrants in different direc- 
tions. One of them was despatched under the Ray Rayan (i e. 
Sondar) against the turbulent Jam and Bharé; another under 
Raja Bhim, son of Rina Amar Singh, for the punishment of the 
rebels in the Mahikantha. and a third under Sayyed Saif Khan 
for suppressing the disturbances on the banks of the Sibarmati 
. * * * * And Ray Ray&n, after reaching the country of the 
Jim and Bhard, took forthwith all such measures as were neces- 
a Saty. for forwarding the difficult enterprise he had in hand 
7 = * So that the disaffected ones (the Jam and Bhaéra) 
submitted of their own accord and consented to wear willingly 
; + the collar of obedience. Both of them turned their faces to the 
Sublime Court, in the hope of finding deliverance (from ruin), 
and sought to make the ceremony of kissing the Imperial 
threshold the passports al., (lit. means of conciliating 
Ae obtaining favour) to happiness. (Bibl Ind. Text, p. 171, 
wt SSCS oe 
Tt is clear then that it was only by a show of armed force, 
if not after actual hostilities, that the Rae was obliged to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the emperor and pay him hom- 
— —s age. Now, we know, thanks to the late Dr. Codrington, that 
Toe Bh irmalji actually struck Koris bearing the name of Jahangir. 
_ ** Bharaji,”” he writes, “ struck another Kori bearing Jahf&vgir’s 
name, which I had only heard of but could not come across 
| lately I found two specimens in the Royal Asiatic 
jiety’s Cabinet. [tis like a Jahangir coin, and was probably 
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The pattern for this coin was | think one of the Agra 
mint, the Obv. legend of which was thy 65 s,s —— — 
the most part of which the engraver has failed to copy. 

MRM. Size 6. Weight, 73 era.” 

(Numismatic Chronicle, Third Series, Vol. XV. L895, 
pp. 69-70. The coin is figured Pl. IIT, 2.) 

But if Sundar compelled BharAji to acknowledge and pro- 
claim his subjection on his own coins, he did not stop there. 
We may take it that the Khutba was recited in the name of 
the emperor and that a few coins also were stamped with his 
master's tithes, in commemoration of this triumph. As these 
pieces were to ‘‘ make manifest to the comprehension’ of the 
multitude, that the province had now definitely passed under 
the paramount sovereignty of Jahdngir, they were to be of 
the customary Imperial type, and to bear at the same time 
some external resemblance to the indigenous currency of the 
district. The Mughal half-rupee was very much like the Kori 
in shape and size, and it was naturally chesen for the purpose. 
The coin in the Pinjab Museum is the only surviving specimen 
of the few pieces, which were struck on the occasion, for being 
presented to, and laid at the feet of the emperor. 

All this may be true, but the pointis: *Can the name be 
reasonably read as Bhujnagar?* There are, in this connection, 
two objections which demand a reply. They are that the 
name of the Rio's Capital is Bhaj and not Bhujnagar, that the 
vowel is long, or in other words, that the name is generally 
written with a ‘ Wav’ and not without it. * 

. These objections are, however, easily answered. The ſaut 


is that both forms are correct and = + as wellas ,% 2 and 


f-Akbayt (Lucknow Litho, p. 364, 1. 24), 9 6 cs—¢ in the 





in the same work, we find the name of the town is written — 

‘mentioned twice in the Miral-i-Sikandari as 2+ (Bombay =~ 

Litho., 1831 AC, p. 137.1. 5; p. wutfallah’s 

_ Trans., — 327). Abul Fazl also 
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Brief notes relative to the Kutch State,’ published by the 
Government of Bombay in 1855 (Bombay Government Selec- 
tions, New Series, No. XV), His Highness the Rao saying in 
reply to a question put to him by the Political Agent of the 
Province : ** Bhooj Nugqur is the name of the Capital founded by 
Rao Shree Khengarjee * * * in Sumvat 1605 (A.D. 1548)” 
p. 206. The author of the ‘ Ras Mal&’ also, in telling the tale 
of Jug Dev Parmiir, speaks of ‘‘ Bhoojnuggar’’ as the place 
“‘where Raja Phool reigned.’’ (A. K.Vorbes, op. cit., Reprint 
1878, p. 114) 

The generality of Anglo-Indian authors employ the shorter 
form and write *‘ Booge’” or‘ Bhooj’ or Bhiaj. (Hamilton, Fast 
India Gazetter, Ed. 1815, p. 322; Mac Murdo, Traneactions, 
Literary Society of Bombay, II, 229: Thornton, Gazetteer. 
Ed. 1858, s.v.; Imperial Gazetter, Ed. 1908, s.v.); but James 
Burgess leaves no doubt as to his preference for ' Bhuj” with 
the vowel short (Antiquities of Kathiatwad and Kachh, pp. 200, 
212). Itis not easy and perhaps hardly worth while to say 
which form,‘ Bhuj’ or‘ Bhij’ is correct. But it may be pointed 

- out that the etymology of the name is in favour of shortening 
the vowel. The Rao of Cutch informed Mr. Ogilvy, the Poli- 
tical Agent of the State in 1850, that the town was so called 
because it was founded after the Rao Kheg&rjee expelled Jam 


Rawal from Kachh by the force of his arm (4H). (Memoirs 


relative to the Kutch State, Bombay Government Selections, 
New Series, XV, p. 207.) James Burgess derives the name 
from the City having been dedicated to the snake-divinity, 
Bhujanga or Bhujiya (loc. cit., 200). The Jesuit Tieffenthaler 
and Captain Macmurdosaythesame. (Description de I’ Inde,/, 


r 396! ; Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Reprint 
1476. II, 229-30*.) Whatever derivation is held to be correct, 
[a2 it is certain that 4a, arm and yaa, snake are both spelt with 
the short vowel in Gujarati as well as in Sanskrit. As for the 


a 4 


form Bhujnagar, I may say that ‘ Bhuj” is not the only 
‘Indian place-name to which the adjunct nagar, ghar, gadh or 
_-—s par is indifferently prefixed or affixed at times. Thus Dhar 
sis: sometimes called *‘ Dharanugger "; Forbes, Ras Mala, Ed. 
fiers P1475 

ss 4 "Pieffenthaler says: ‘* Bhoudj (ou Bhodj) est la capitale du district 


de C tech * * Cet endroit a recu son nom d'un serpent car beaucoup de 

















anes asaurent: le {ait est méme tres certaine, que l'on revere ici 

1 Serpent, et que tous les jours on lui sert du Init et du ris. Tlale nom 
thoudj-bavan, io, que signifie: le serpent long de cinquante deux 
68 adds that Bhujanga is one of the five snake brethren 
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which have the same mint mark on the obverse as BM.C., 
No. 1157 of Jahangirnagar). 

There is no other gold coin of Jahingirnagar of Shah 
‘Alam II known (see Mr. Whitehead’s list of Mughal Mints). 
Even the silver coins of this mint are very rare, there being 
only one shown in the British Museum Catalogue. The mint 
was taken over by the East India Company three years after 
this coin was strack. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
ie? l= all imple 
ale — ⸗ 
2 ali BLS WLes ali * 
tive — 
— te 55 [ 35] C5 WS (he) 
Platé III, 9. 


Il. A Square Muhar of Akhbar dated 999. 
I cannot make out the mint. The obvérse is not unlike 


the obverse of the Kalp! coin of 966 (see Indian Museum 


Catalogue No. 206). 
It is also like the obverse of the Ahmadabad and Agra 


coins of 981 (see Indian Museum Catalogue, No. 71,78 and oe 
- Tcannot find a similar reverse in any of the ‘Catalo ues. 
It may turn out to be a unique specimen in its way, e 
a Sagas an Sia in Gent — late, in some out-of-the-wa 
mint, perha tral India or Malwa. p 
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I9. Hinduism according to Muslim Sufis. 


By Mavcavi ‘Anpu'’.s Wal, Khan Sahih. 


The relations between the Muslims and Hindus of India 
have been those of conquerors and conquered, rulers and ruied, 
and therefore not always very happy. Beneath the political 
differences it may safely be asserted that religious antagonism 
has been more pronounced. Have these two peoples—the 
polytheistic Brahmans and the unitarian Muhammadans 
ever calmly, dispassionately, and free from bias, considered the 
true religious view-points of each other? My reading of the 
religious history of Islim has convinced me that a few Muslim 
Sufis, in the midst of the political, social and ecclesiastical 
strife and differences, have pondered over the Hindu idolatry, 
and polytheism, calmly, and free from racial prejudice, and 
ethnical bias. To an Arab ail the world is ‘ajam or dumb or 
barbarian. Tro a Westerner everything eastern is barbarous. 
Lo a conqueror anything that a vanquished foe may offer is 
hateful. But to this universal law, I ain happy to note that 
there are honourable exceptions. 

Many years ago, a Muhammadan scholar brought to light 
in a private conversation certain views of certain Muhammadan 
Suff saints and divines about the Hindu religion, idolatry and 
scriptures, which appeared to me very strange. Years after, 
1 was fortunate to consult him in his sick-bed, as to his 
sources, which I am glad I noted before he left the world. I 
have consulted since other works, and the result has confirmed 
the views of the deceased Maulavi.' 

Ina book on the life and teachings of Hadrat Shamsu‘d 
- Din Habibu'l-lah Mirza Ja@njanan, Mazhar Shahid, the author 
Shah Ghul&m ‘Ali, otherwise called Shah ‘Abdullah, Mujaddadi, 
‘Alavi, of Dehli (lithographed at the Ahmadi Press, 1269 H.) 
_ quotes a few original letters of the saintly Mirza. I may here 
- mention that the family of Mirza Janjainau Shahid is intimately 
_ connected with the Mughul Emperors of India. Twenty-cighth 
from Hadrat ‘All was the saintly Mirza. In the year 800 H. 
(1397 A.D.), Amir Kama&lu’d-Din, one of his ancestors, went 
_ from Tayef in Arabia, on some occasion, to Turkistan, where 
he contracted matrimonial connexion with the daughter of one | 

— _ of the wus or clans, called Q&aqshal. As the Qagqshal Chief 
; ee * 
— i : of M 
_ Wednoxday, 10. 
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had no male issue of his own, the rulership of that part of the 
country devolved on the descendants of his son-in-law and 
daughter. At the time when Humayan wrested Indian from 
the Stir Afghans, he brought with him to India two brothers, 
being members of the above family, named Mahbab Khan and 
Baba Khan, who were third in descent from Amir Kamélu’d- 
Din. The account of these two brothers is to be found in the 
Chronicles of Akbar. From mother’s side they trace their 
descent. to the family of Amir Timir. Fourth in descent 
from Babi Khin was Mirza Mazhar. On account of the 
rebellion of BAbA Khan against Akbar’s Government, Mirza 
Jan, father of Mirza Mazhar was deprived—according to 
Akbar’s direction to his descendants—of anv high mansab or 
dignity. Bab&é Khan's descendants were punished for the sin 
of Bab& Khan. Mirza Jan passed his days in the service of 
Aurangzib and at last gave up the world, and was initiated in 
the Qadiriya order’ He died in 1130 H. (1717 A.D.). 

The saint, Mirza Janjainin Mazhar, was born in 1113 H. 
(1701 A.D.), received his usual education, during his father’s, 
life-time. He acquired the knowledge of hadith from Haji 
Muhammad Afdal Sivalkoti, and of the Qur’An from Hafiz 
Abd'ur Rasdl of Dihli. He was initiated in the Naqsh- 
bandiya order of Suffs from Sayvad Nir Muhammad of Badion 
who was initiated into the mystery of the order of the 
Mujaddad_.-i-Alf-i-Thaini, being removed from the latter by two 
wasitas or links. The saint passed years in his company. 
After Sayvad Nur Muhammad's death, the Mirza received the 
robe and permission of a devotee of the Qadiriya. Naqshbandiya 
and Chishtiva affiliations He devoted his lifein the pursuit of 
Sulism and died in 1195 H.. (1781 A.D.). It is said that 
Mirza Jan, who was with Aurangzib in the Dakan, gave up bis 


the latter named the child Janjanan. His nom-de-plume was — 
*‘Mazhar. : ' 

I now come to my immediate purposs 
letter, quoted by Shah Ghulam ‘Ali A 
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this as well as the next world, containing the news of the past 
und future, through an angel or divine spirit by the name of 
Branha (Brahma), who is omnipotent and outside the creation 
of the universe. 

Their religious jurista (mujlahids) have deduced from 
it (Veda) six systems and have based the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion on them. ‘This science is called Dharam 
Shaistar (Dharma Shastra). that is the science of religion or 
theology. They have classified different classes of human 
species into four castes and deduced from that book, for each, 
four separate rules of conduct on which they have based their 
minor rules of conduct. This science is known as Karam 
Shaistar (Karma Shastra). This is the science of action or 
Law. As they do not believe in the abrogation of (Divine) 
ordinances, but according to(our) judgment there must needs be 
rules of conduct agreeable to the changed disposition of men 
and space, they have divided the long duration of the world into 
four periods and named eachaJ/ug For men of each Jug, they 
haye prescribed, from those four parts (four volumes of the 
Veda), certain rules of conduct. No reliance should be put on 
the innovation the moderner scholars have introduced 

All the schools (of the Hindus) unanimously believe in the 
unity of the most high God ; consider the world to be created ; 
believe in the destruction of the world ; in the reward for good 
and bad conduct, on the resurrection and accountability (of 


conduct). They are far advanced in theoretical and trans- 


eribed sciences, in austerity, in religious endeavours. They 


are eminent in searching after the sciences and revelations 


_ 


ir wise men have divided the human span of life into four 
sions: The first division for the acquisition of learning ; 
quisition of the necessities of life and 
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of his creatures, even this extensive country. Before the 
advent of the signet of the prophets (Muhammad), may God's 
peace and blessings be upon him, there was sent a prophet 
to every nation. It was incumbent for a particular nation 
to follow his orders and advices and not those of others. 
Since the mission of our prophet, who is the last of the 
prophets, may God's peace be on him, and who is delegated 
to all mankind, and his religion supersedes all other religions— 
from east to west—no one, till the end of the time can dare to 
deny him. Therefore from the time of his delegation till 
to-day which is 1,180! vears, those who have not helieved in 
him are unbelievers—but not so the previous ones. Accordin 
to the holy verse: ‘ Of whom (the prophets) we have mentione 
some of them to you, and of whom we have not mentioned 
some to vou,” the Islamic Law (Shar') is reticent as to most 
of the prophets. It is therefore preferable to keep silent 
—— the prophets of India. Neither should we be con- 
fident enough to accuse them and their followers of unbelief 
and (relegate them to) perdition, nor are we bound to believe 
in their salvation, Our entertaining good opinion (regarding 
them) is proved, provided we look to the question free from 
prejudice. Such ought to be our attitude regarding the people 
of Persia and every other country who lived Tatoks the advent 
of the last of the prophets and about whom the voice of Shar, 
(Islamic Law) is silent, and whose ordinances and signs are in 
accordance and consistent with equity or the laws of nature. 
No one should be called « kafir or infidel without convine- 
ing evidence. The secret of their (Hindus’) worshipping idol 
is this: There are certain angels who exercise power, by order 
of God, in the world of make and breale , ...5 -/l+); also the 
souls of certain perfect individuals, after thny hia ve Geaged to have 
| the body and who continue to exercise power 
in this world ; as also those wh 8) opinion, like 
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considered the idel to be terrestrial God. and Khud4a-i-T’ala. 
the Celestia) God. This is polytheism (shirt or setting 
partner with God). The prostration of the Hindus is the 
prostration of greetings and not the adoration appertaining 
to Divine worship This according to their custom they do to 
their fathers, mothers. priests and teachers which is in vogue 
instead of salim (salulation), which they call dandwat. And a 
belief in the transmigration of soul is mot necessarily tant- 
amount to kufr or polytheism. Adieu!" 

In the same book p. 67 [vide, Appendix I(K)] is written 
that a man mentioned of a dream which he had dreamed to 
Haji Muhammad Afdal, a teacher of the Mirza Sihib. He 
said: ‘1 dreamed a field full of fire. Kishan (Krishna) was 
in the fire, and Kim Chandar (Raima Chandra), on the border 
of the fire.” A man who was present gave his opinion that as 
Kishan and Ram Chandar were the ‘eadére of the infidels, 
they were being punished in the Hell-fire. Mirza Jainjainfin 
Mazhar, who was present, said: ‘This dream has another inter- 
pretation.” He said: ‘It is improper to charge particular per- 
sons of being infidels, unless their fufr or infidelity were proved 
by the canon of Islamic Law. The Book and Sunnat (the 
Que'in, and Islamic law) are silent about these two persons. 
It is evident from the Quranic verse: © There t« no village 
where there was no warner’’ that there were bashir and nadler 
(warner and giver of good news) among those people. Under 
the circumstance it is probable that they (Krishna and Rama) 
were saints or prophets. Ram Chandar having been in the 
beginning of the creation of the genti—when people lived long 


and were powerful—used to train the men of his time to the 


doctrine of the right path (nisbat-i Sulik); while Kishan, 
who was the last of their eminent men—when compared with 
past, men’s ages were shorter, and strength less—used to 
preach to his people the (advanced) doctrine of passion 
(nisbat i Jadhbi). The mention of song and music, in which 
he indulged greatly, is a proof of his excessive (Divine) love, 


and ecstasy for passion, The fire of his excessive love and 


ecstasy appeared as a field of fire. Kishan who was immersed 


ine he state of love appeared in the centre of that fire, and 


Chandar, who was in the path of sulk (as a beginner) 





— fat ik at the end of it. And God knows best.” Hadrat Ha&ji 


Myre interpretation very much and was greatly 
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He replied: ‘ Kishan, and these seven rupees are for your 
entertainment as you have come to our land.’ He replied: 
*Tam a Muhammadan. and Muhammad, the Chosen, is our 

Prophet, whose favour is enough to fulfil our wants. Kishan 
was in tears and said: * We have heard of the Prophet of the 
lnst age. of his sincerity, and of his followers. We found more 
than that.’ ”’ 

The above are the views of one of the foremost Muslim 
scholars of India who combined in his person at onee the 
esoteric and exoteric doctrine of Islam. They are lucid, 
straightforward and logical. A writer, thinker, and a great 
Sufi he is also a poet of great eminence. and was one of he 
few who first composed in the Urdu language as she was spoken 
at Dihli. His opinion about the Hindu religion and pantheism 
is Supported by eminent Shaykh Ahmad-i-Faruq!. better 
known as Mujaddad-i-’ Alf-i-Thant of Sarhand (971-1034 H.= 
1463-1624 A.D.). In his letter No. 259, Volume I, the Shaykh 
writes that there is no place where prophets have not appear- 
ed, including India, who have not preached and proclaimed 
the existence, the proof and the sanctity of the Creator. The 
light of these divine messengers are shining through the dark- 
ness of Indian paganism, like the candle. It is possible to fix 
those towns where they appeared. Theic mission was some- 
times successful, and sometimes not. Whatever truth about 
God's attributes, His holiness, and His purity, are to be met 
with, in the writings of the Indian polytheiats, they are 
deduced from those prophetical lights. | 

It is said, I believe, in Mir Khond's “ Raudatu’s-Safft " 
that the tomb of prophet SAétth (Seth) is in Oudh. 

Sultan Daér&éi-Shik6k (1022—1069 H.=1613—1658 A.D.) 
the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan wrote more than one 
book of great erudition and scholarship on mysticism. I 
will try to convey the purport in English of the Foreword 
of Dara Shikoh's Persian * Girr-ic Akbar * or the translation of 
Upanikhat or Upanishad (vide Appendix I1) Professor E- B. 
Cowel, in the Preface p. VIII to Kaushiki-Brahmana-U pani- 
shad (Bibliotheca Indica Edition, 1861) says, “ The Bengal 
Asiatic Society has a MS. oj the Persian translation, whieh T have 
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The book * Sirr-i-Akbar"’ commences with Om Shri Gane- 
shai Nomoh. The opening chapter of the Qur'an is called 
by Dari Shik6h Ovho'l—Qur'fin (for Ummu'l-Qur’in) to 
correspond the first word with the Vedic word Om After 
this DarAé Shik6h says that he went to Kashmir in 1050 H. 
(1640 A.D.) and there met with, and was initiated by the 
Soff sage Mulli Sh&h. As he was desirous of meeting gnostiecs 
and pious men of all sects and of hearing their views on 
monotheism, he studied a large number of books on tasawwuf 
or theosophy and wrote several booklets on the subject. As 
his thirst for knowledge increased. there arose doubts which 
could not be satisfied except by the words of God. There 
were many secrets in the holy Quran, but theic meaning was 
hidden or allegorical. There were very few men whe could 
understand them. He wanted to seek the truth from other 
heavenly books, so that ii there was in one book anything 
concise, In the other it might be more detailed. He studied 
the Old and New Testaments including the Psalms and other 
sacred books. ‘he doctrine of monotheism was there men- 
tioned in a mysterious way, and owing to imperfect translations 
made by interested persons their meaning was unintelligible. 
While no one of Hindustan doubted or questioned the mono- 
theism of ancient Indians. why did, queries Da&r&é Shikodh, the 
ignorant men of his time wrangle about the present-day 
Indian’s belief in monotheism—which might be supported by 
the Qur'an and the Traditions of the Prophet—being ever ready 
to oppress or kill them. according to the canon devised by 
themselves. He at last found that the Indian monotheists 
had explained the matter very comprehensively and — ¥- 
After inquiry he came to know that the essence of the four 
Vedas was to be found in the Upanikhat, which was a treasure 
of monotheism. As he wanted to know the truth, and not in 
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It was in accordance with the holy Qur'an, or rather it 
was ifs commentary. It appeared to Daér&é ShikoOh that the 
followmg verse actually referred to this eternal work (Upa- 
nikhat): © This is the honourable Qur'an, in the preserved book, 
fet none touch it but the purified. It is a revelation from the 
Lord of the I meant (according to Dara) that the 
excellent Quran was in the book. and that book was hidden. 
which none but the clean could comprehend, revealed from the 
Creator of the world and of all the creatures. It appeared to 
him that this verse did not refer to the Psalms, the Pentateuch 
er the Gospel. It appeared from the word fanz! (revelation) 
“that it did not refer to “the indelible tables." As Upanikhat 
meant “ the secret to be concealed” it was certain that by 
the secret book, this ancient book was meant. He knew from 
it what he had not known, and understood from it what he 
had not understood He bad no other purpose or motive (in 
undertaking this duty) but to benefit himself, his descendants, 
friends, and seckers after truth. He is the fortunate one who 
having laid aside the hankering of his evil genius for the true 
sake of God, should read and understand. without prejudice, 
every sentence of this translation entitled the Sirr-i-’ Akbar 
(Greatest Secret)—believing the same as the Work of God—he 
will without loss, without fear, and without sorrow, be saved 
and helpful (to others). 

This book and the Majma‘u'l-Bahrayen' reflect great 
credit on Sultin Muhammad Dara ShikSh- Jt was he who 
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judgment of «a scholar and mystic. He does not distort the 
meaning of the Qur’anik verses. He admits their correct and 
admitted meaning, and deduces therefrom reasonable conclu- 
sions. It is obvious that Mirza Jan Janan Mazhar was aware 
of Dara’s works. - 

I will conclude this paper with the following lines from 
Mahmtid Shubistari’s “ Gulshan-i-Raz"’ which he composed in 
717 H (1317 A.D.) more than three centuries before Dara. 
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You, too, if vou will not see the hidden truth in the idol, 
Will not be called under the (same) law a Musalman. 


* Arrknpisn I (A). 


(Extracts from the life and teachings ofHadrat Shamsu'd-Din 
Hahthu'ltiah Mirza Janjdnan Mazhar, Shahid). 
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Aprenpbix Il. 


(Sirr-t-Akbar, being the translation of Upanikhat, by 
Dara-Shikoh.) 
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20. Life and letters of Malik ‘Aynu'l-Mulk Mahrfi, and 
Side-lights on Firfiiz Shih’s expeditions to 
Lakhnauti and Jajnagar. 


By MAUGLAVI ‘Anpu'r Watt, Ahan Sahih. 


Lately | re-examined the Bengal Asiatic Society's Persian 
Manuscript, No. F. 11 entitled “The Insha-i-Mahra.”’ by the 
publication. in the Roxal Asiatic Society's Journal, of a short 
note by Wo Ivanow.’ The ‘* Insha-i-Mahei” or more correctly, 
the Tarassul-i--Aynuw'l-Miulki, bears the seal of Tipa Sultan's 
Library of Siringapatam. This manuscript together with a 
large number of valuable manuscripts were once kept in the 
now defunct ~ College of Fort William “ and transferred to the 
Asiatic Society on the abolition of the College. The /nsAa 
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ethnological and religious matters. Our debt of gratitude is 
due to Sir Henry Elliot and Professor Dowson for their trans- 
lating both the volames of Tarikb-i-Firaz Shahi into English, 
however, incomplete the rendering might be. But one must 


study the books in the originol to folly grasp the spirit 
and history of the age. 


1 have divided this paper inte three parts, viz — 


I. Life of Malik -Ayvou'l-Mulk Mahrn. 
1). A brief notice of Mahrii’s letters 
Ill. Some corroborative or additional account of Firtz 
Shah's expeditions to Lakhoaut! and Jajaagar. 


Parr I, 
Life of Malik «Ayow l-Mulk Mahru 


The writer of these letter= is called by his contemporaries ¢ 
as well as by hiniself ‘Ayvn-i-Mahrn, ‘Avnu'l-Mulk, ‘Aynu'd- 
Din. or ‘Abdu'lldh. In one of the letters, the writer introduces 
himself as* Abdullah Muhammad Sharaf al-mad' it ba (commonly 
colled) *Avnon-i Mahra. In an official Manshir (royal mandate or 
patent), when he was appointed by Firtz to the agta ‘(fief) of 
Mult&n, his titles read as follows: Malik’ush—Sha a wa'l— 
Wazara ‘Aynu'l-Mulk ‘Aynu'd-Daula wa‘d-Din Qami'ul kafarat 
i-Wa’'l musbhrikin Qali‘ul- Fajarat i wa’l mutamarridin mYadanu’'l- 
Fadail, Jam‘i'us-Saifi wa’l-Qalam, Waliu’l-‘ilm i wa’l ‘alam, Saj- 
‘adfir i Iran, Dastar i Afaq ‘Abdu’ Hah Mahru, Makkanah ulléh. 
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He is often called by his contemporary historians as Makk.. 
*Aynu'l-Malk Malian and sometimes with the refix: (Malik) — 
and’ suffix (Multant). Tt may be that. seer we ee * 

Mohammad Sharaf and that he was born and nope! * 
jn Multan. 1 think Mahra was his family name. — 
_ In his — mn ivate edges rs Mahra calls his so ns *Imadu’ d- 
‘ nid —J t d2-Din and Karmal: Din and we = 
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converts of Gujrat to that of HAjjt Maula—had taken place, 
one following quickly the other. These insurrections and 
revolts roused the Sultan from his sleep of security and lethargy 
and awakened him from stupor. While busily engaged in 
reducing the fort of Ranthanbhor, the Sualtin used to have 
constant private consultations with Malik Hamidu'd-Din, 
Malik A‘azzu'd-Din (sons of ‘Ala Dabir) and Malik “Aynu’'l- 
Mulk Mult&ni—each of whom, according to the estimation 
of the historian was as Asaf (Wazir of Solomon) and Buzur 
Che Mihr (Wazir of Khusrau Naushirwin) and also other wise 
men. The Sult&n made them seated before him and consulted 
them as to the real cause ofthe revolts. After consultations for 
some days, these great men gave their opinion thus . Ignorance 
of the Sultan as to the real affairs—good or bad—of the people ; 
free interchange of views during drinking carnivals held by 
His Majesty, when secrets are given expression to, enabling 
the courtiers to take pact therein; intimacy and intercourse 
of maliks and amirs with each other, producing « kind of 
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Mulk Multant is placed among the grandecs as Wazir of Deogir 
(p. S79 rdem). 

In the first vear of Sultan Qutbu'd-Din’s reign Alp Khan 
had revoited and slain Malik Kamalnu’d Din Gurg; and Gujrat 
was alienated from the Imperial sway. Malik “Avnu'l-Mulk 
Multani, who (according to Ziva i-Barani) was an unrivalled 
counsellor, had travelled extensively, a ripe experienced man, 
distinguished in understanding as well as in executing affairs 
(of State), was sent to Gujrat, at the head of a large army. 
This army from Dihli included several distinguished grandees. 
The revolutionists were defeated, and Alp Khan's forees and 
revolters were dispersed. By the wisdom of ‘Aynu'l-Mulk and 
the valour of the Dibliarmy, Nahrwala and the entire province 
of Gujrat were reduced to subjection (p. 688 idem). 

This shows ‘Ayvnu’'l-Mulk as a wise man, who could handle 
a formidable army, in the encounter with a great revolutionist. 
Sultan Qutbu'd-Din appointed Zafar Khan Viceroy of Gujrat. 

Shortly after this, Zafar Khan, the able and experienced 
Governor, was killed without any offence, and the Emperor 
was thus instrumental in upreoting the foundation of the 
Empire. Qutbu'd-Din cast aside all regard for decency; gave 
up prayer and fasting, donning female trinkets and apparel, 
Malik “Aynu'l-Mulk Multant. one of the greatest nobles of the 
time as well as Malik Qari Beg, holder of fourteen offices, 
were assailed with filthy and disgusting abuse by sportive 
theatrical women from the roof of the Hazir-Suttin palace, 
such as none thereof had heard like that before (p. 396 
idem). 

The above shows the estimate of Malik ‘“Aynu'l-Mulk’s 


in his place Zafar Khan’s maternal uncle, Husimu'’d-Din 
a Barwari slave and renegade—a favourite of Qutbu'd- 
| collected his kinsfolk, turn 
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also punished Malik “Aynu'l-Mulk was appointed Wasr 
(Vieerov) and Malik Vaju’l- Mulk Ashraf (accountant), an 
Mukhbiru’d-Din Aba Raji. Naibh-i-Waztr, of Deogir. These 
appointments were appropriate though unexpected, as His 
Majesty was too much intoxicated with his power As these 
men knew their duties and were willing, they settled Deogir. 
regulated the forces and tribute (pp. 397-8). 

When Kbhusrau assassinated Sultan Qutbua'd-Din and 
usurped the throne, under thetitle of Sultan Nasiru'’d-Din. he 
bestowed high titles to his Hindu relatives and others ; and to 
keep up a delusive show and to propitiate the men of the 
reigns of “Alau’d-Din and Qutbu'd-Din, he dubbed ‘Aynu'l- 
Mulk Multani, who had no kind of connection with him. with 
the title of ‘Alam Khan (p. 410 jdem,. 

y In the encounter which ensued, soon after between 
Khusrau Khan and his supporters and Ghazi Malik (after- 
wards Sultan Ghivathu’d-Din Tughlug Shah) and his son 
Fakbru'’d-Din Juna alias Sultan Muhammad Shah, Khusrau 
was defeated and beheaded. When Ghazi Malik, accompained 
by his chosen veterans, encamped in the vicinity of Indarpat, 
“Aynu’l-Mulk Multant deserted Khusrau Khan and went to- 
wards Ujjain, and Dhar. ‘Aynu'l Mulk’s deflection, on the day 
of battle, broke down the heart of Khusrau Khan and Khusrau 
Khianis, that i is, the supporters of Khusrau Khan's cause (p. 419 
idenn). 

As usual the name of Malik ‘Aynou’l-Mulk appears on the 
opening page of Sultan Ghiyathu'’d-Din Tughluq’s Sultanat 
(720 = ~ 725 H = 1320-1325, A. PS as one of the Umara, without 


A ee 


* (725- —— — A. D.), aes name ‘appears as Malik 
1 — | Mulk Mahrti. The sobsiquet Mabra (moon-faced ) is 
Sirs -sulfixed for the first time by Maulana Ziyau'd-Din Barani 















ith. 4°74 idem). ‘Lhe reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah was 
 -. * clondec by frequent revolts and insurrections and a terrible 
a — amit 1 Caused y his exactions and by the cessation of rain. 


—— When: a a last Mutammad Shah saw that there were no means 
of providing against the scarcity of grains and fodder in the 
City of Dihli and there could ‘be no cultivation without the 
ta 1 of | rain, chee’ permitted the wretched inhabitants of the 
i te to remove towards Hindustan with their family. The 

e took full advan . and the Sultan too left Dehli and 
* da Tittle beyond 3 Khud — on the Ganges with his 
‘ " 3 . or booths, close to the 
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inces of Oudh and Zafarabad.' Here his brothers had gained 
victories over rebels, and secured the obedience of both the 
agt‘as oc fiefs. Malik *Aynu'l-Mulk and his brothers despatched 
both to Sargdwari and Dihli grains and cash and other goods to 
the value of seventy lakh tankas, which enhanced the Sultan's 
opinion about ‘Aynu'l-Mulk’'s uprightness, as they relieved the 
wreat tension caused by the famine. 

While *Aynu'l-Mulk and his brothers were doing their 
duties so splendidly in Oudh and Zafaribad, the Sultan was 
nore than once apprised as to the mismanagement, by Qut- 
lugh Khan, of the afiairs of Deogir, where revenue had decreased 
by his rapacity. Sultin Muhammad, under the circumstance, 
wished to bestow on ‘Avnu'l-Mulk the Wazarat (Governorship) 
of Deogir, and to send him and his brothers with their adher- 
ents and followers there, and to recall Qutlugh Khan with his 
retenue and followers to Dibli. Before the proposal material- 
ised, Malik ‘Aynu’l-Mulk and his brothers came to know of 
it, and became apprehensive of Sultan's treachery. They 
were led to this view for the following reasons: They had 
enjoyed, for some years, the administrations of those tracts; 
many nobles and great men, specially officers of the City had 
left, apparently through the dearness of grains, but really 
owing to the fear of Sultan’s harsh discipline, and gone to 
Oudh and Zafarabad, with their family and children, Some 
of them became enlisted in the service of ‘Aynu'l-Mulk and 
his brothers, while to others were assigned villages, as tenures, 
and through fear of the Sultan’s punishment, they threw 
themselves on the protection of the Malik brothers. These = 
were repeatedly brought to the notice of the Sultan. His 
Majesty found the question too complex to solve. The fact 
that his Majesty's mind was irritated towards them, was never 
wiven out, but kept to himeelf, till one day, while at Sargdwari, 
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pretext to perfidiously destroy them. when there. They 
became therefore ill-disposed and thought of revolt. 

During the interval, when the Sultan was in the Capital, 
and thence had been to Sargdwari, four revolts were quicklw 
put down, and Sultin Muhammad won victory over the rebels. 
The first revolt was by Nizam MA‘tn, a biang-eating manikin of 
mean origin, who had obtained the fief of Karra for several 
lakh of tankas, by bragging and talking vain-gloriously. He 
left for his headquarters, tried his best, but since he had no 
means, men or position io society, he could not get anv benefit 
out of his muqati‘a (fief), and could not realize a tithe of what 
he had executed 4 Bond (khat)' for. He bought a few slaves, 
elandestine!ly, gathered a few bhang-eating paiky, and with 
these raised the standard of revolt, took Chatr (roval umbrella) 
and proclaimed himself king, under the title of Sultan *Alau'd- 
Din. When the news reached the Capital and before an army 
from Dibli was told off, Awnu'l-Mulk with his brothers marched 
from Oudh with troops. arrived at Karra and sappressed him. 
Nizim Ma‘in was flayed and sent to the Sultan at the Capital. 
Such was the signal service rendered by ‘Ayvnu'l-Mulk. before 
any order from the Sultfiin was received The Shavkhzida of 
Bistim, who was the husband of Sultan Muhammad's s‘ster, 
Was nominated to Karra as holder of the fief, but he failed to 

unish and apprehend the rebels. who had supported Nizim 
M&‘in. 
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arrived near the ford of the river Ganges on the side of 
Sargdwari, and carried off the elephants, and the herds of 
horses, that were grazing on the ford, to their army camp. A 
serious commotion arose at Sargdwari His Majesty called 
the forces of Samina, Amroha, Baran, and Kol (to his nid), 
and at that time a foree from Ahmadabad came there The 
Soltan remamned, a few days at Sargdwari and became well 
equipped. He then marched towards Kanauj, and encamped, 
with his forces on itssuburbs) *Awnu'l-Mulk and bis brothers— 
who knew nothing of the tactics of war, fighting or bravery, 
and had no expérience thereof cornpured with Sultan Mnu- 
hammad and his father and uncle, who had bravelwv fought 
twenty battles with the army of the Mughulistan and Khuraésaén 
in which they came victorious, and who bought back the Capital 
of Dibli with the thrust of sword, arrow. axe, battle axe and 
Chagmar’ from Khusrau and Khusrau-Khants, from the Hindus 
and Barwars—arraved their troops against the Sultan. From 
their extreme inexperience and foolishness they crossed the 
(fanges below Bangarmau towards Talah, Sanahi, and Mazraba 
and marched upwards. They were under the impression that 
owing to the severity of the Sultan's vengeance, and people's 
dislike of his rule, the army would desert the Sultan, who and 
whose forefathers were their patrons, and would join those 
sernibes and grocers (i.e. civilians whose profession was not war) 
who knew nothing of what a bridle or a crupper was like. 
‘Ayou'l-Mulk and his brothers, with a view to give battle, 
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inaddvertance. He was experienced, competent, and skilful 
He was set free. After awhile His Majesty sent for “Aynau'l- 
Mulk. treated him well, gave him a robe, and hestowed on 
him a high office. and showed him great indulgence. His sons 
and the remainder of his household were restored to him. 
After this revolt was suppressed, His Majesty resolved on 
going to Hindustan from Bangarmau. He went to Bahraich, 
paid his devotion to the tomb of Salar (Commander) Mas'td. 
the Martyr. who was one of the warriors of Sultan Mahmud 
Subuktagin, and gave alms to the custodians ‘of his shrine. 
At Bahraich, he appointed Abimad Ayaéz and sent him ahead, 
to guard the road to Lakhnauti and to stay there to prevent 
the fugitives of ‘Aynu'l-Mulk's foree and those of Oudh and 
Zafaraibad, who had gone over to him, in the late revolt, trom 
proceeding to Lakhnauti. He was also ordered to send home 
those who had gone to Oudh and Zafarabad and settled there. 
either owing te famine or fear of his Majesty's punishment. 
Sultan Muhammad then returned to Dihli (pp. 485-191 tdem). 
From the account of Ibn-i-Batuta. Wolsely Haig has 
deduced that Sargdwari was founded in 1337 and that the 
revolt of ‘Aynu’l Mulk took place in 740 H. or 1330-40 A.D! 
In the 7th Chapter, Ziya-i-Barani gives a list of eminent 
men, whom Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlug trusted for the 
administration of his government. Of Malik ‘Aynu'l-Mulk. 
ais Ziyau'd-Din (p 584) writes: Another one whom the due 
! discharge of His Majesty's work has raised; and who has been 
favoured with manifold considerations ; and on whom the agfa 
or the feudal tenure of Multan is assigned, is Malik *‘Aynu'l- 
Mulk Ma&hra. He is amiable in character, skilful in business, 
suitably prudent, and well-keown in verity of judgment. He 
is an eminent scholar of the highest character and benevolent 
disposition To promote and favour such » man are tantamount 
Pew to doing a thing in its proper place He is prominent in birth 
and eminent in rank, one of the few whom Firdz Shih has pro- 


ss moted and made a favourite of him. The fief of Multan has 
_—séwbeen assigned to him. His Majesty's favours (mav God perpe- 
—~——s tuate his kingdom and his sovereignty) upon him are more 
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light on the last mentioned incident, viz, how ‘Aynu'l-Mulk was 
restored to Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlug’s favour, after 
his ill-fated revolt, as also the part he took in the administra- 
tion under Firfiz Shah as-SultAén (752-70) H. = 1351-1388 A.D.) 
The account occupies 13 pages in print (pp. 406-418). I have 
left out the historian’s repetitions and reiterations of the same 
matter. and trauslated the relevant passages. 

It is said, savs Afif that ‘Ayou'l-Mulk was called “Ayn 
Mahrai Im the beginning of his rule, Firtiiz Shah convened a 
council to concert measures for the administration of the empire 
consisting of the rime Minister and the Minister of Iinance. 
‘Aynu'l-Mulk (who was probably one, whom Firdz consulted) 
was wise, accomplished, of high attainments, superior in intel- 
lect, eminent in prudence ——— The author has reli- Vs 
ably been informed that during the reign of Sultan Muham- | 4 
mad jbn Tughlng Shab, owing to his brothers’ improper and | 
uuworthy conduct “Aynu'l-Mulk was privately disgraced. = 
Later, Sultan Muhammad held a general court and a Zailucha t 
fa small woolen carpet) was placed in frontof the throne. When | a 
all the dignitaries of religion—Qudat, ‘(lama, Mashavikb ; and 
statesmen— Khanin, Mulik, M'firif; as well as the public, high : 
and low, who were summoned—attended the court. and stood * 
in their proper places, His Majesty commanded that they should E 
come forward. When they came up, the Sultfn addressing i 
them asked :—‘: 1 put to you a question, If a man has # — —| 
precious gem and loses it; and after « while he accidentally sees 
the gem on a dung-hill, will he take it or not?” They replied : 
“Yea, he should take it up, it is not reasonable to leave it.”” 
When His Majesty heard this reply, he said, pointin towards 

‘Aynu'l-Mulk: "That gem is our Khwaja ‘Aynu'l-Mulk. He 
had fallen among the dung-hill formed by his brothers; we | 
have now recovered our gem." He ordered that ‘Aynu'l-Mulle 















was a man of prudence and judgment 
qualities. He has written several excellen 
reigns of Muhammad Shah and bird Shah. 
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Mamalik (Imperial Ashraf, an officer in charge of the Treas- 
ury whose duty was to authenticate amounts and writings) of 
the Empire of Dibli, he put forth his best efforts to the discharge 
of his duties of Ashraf, and tock his seat in the Diwén-1- 
Wazarat (Ministers’ Office). It isto be regretted that there arore 
constant dispute and bickering between him and the Minister, 
Khan-i-Jahin. Each side uttered allegorical expressions, till 
they carried them to extreme. One day His Majesty's minister 
told *Aynu'l-Mulk: ‘* What has the Mushri/ to do with papers 
showing detailed expenditure. that he should call for such 
accounts from the fief-holders? The Mushrif's duty is to 
assess the Jama or collection, or to make valuation of the 
revenue. To cheque the disbursement is the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the Mustaufi (auditor of accounts).”” ‘Aynu'l-Mulk 
replied : ‘“* What has Mustauff to do with the papers showing 
the detailed collection?’’ Both repaired to His Majesty's 
throne uttering threats. They requested His Majesty to specify 
the respective duties of the Mushrif and Mustaufi. His 
Mejesty ruled that the fief-holders of aqt'a, and officers 
thereof should be instructed that they should render to the 
Diwén-i- Ashraf (Musbrif’s office) detailed account ot Jam‘a or 
collection and an abatract of disbursement ; and to the Diwdén- 
 j-Istifa (Mustaufi's office) detailed account of expenditure, and 
an abstract of collection ; and in the Diwain-i-Wazirat (Minis- 
ter’s office), detailed account of both receipts and disbursee- 
ments. 
It may be stated, in order to understand what ‘ATIf says. 
that two high officials, both connected with the Finance of 
= im, the Empire, were attached to the Diwiain-i-Wararat, or the 
a office of the Prime Minister. One was entitled Ashrafu'l- 
v3 Mamalik. and his office that of Mushri/: and the other 
——— Mustaujiu'l-Mamalik, and his office that of Makkama-i-Istifa. 


“ae 













~~ . The former dignitary used to authenticate, and the latter 
i, ates to audit, the accounts and writings. One used to check 
_———“iwveceipts and the other disbursements. The difference of 
ss opinion was as to whether these ministers should examine both 
CP tnd bai reciepts or assessments of revenue as well as disbursements 
t sie x. ul ¢, out of his zeal, wanted to look into 
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front of Khan-i-Jahin’s quarters, got down from his horse, 
and entered the Minister's tents. The private attendants of 
Khan-i-Jahan informed the latter as to the arrival of ‘Avnuwl- 
Mulk. Eefore he could come out and receive *Ayuu'l-Mulk, 
the latter was apprised by one of his attcndants that these were 
the quarters of Khifin-i-Jahan. ‘Aynuo’l-Mulk, became very 
warm with rage to his men, told them why he was not inform- 
ed of it on his arrival, and left the Minister's place. without 
seeing bim, and went to His Majostyv’s Camp. Having heard 
that ‘Aynu'l-Mulk bad left, and gone to the threshold of the 
Sultan, the minister too rede and went to His Majesty. He 
narrated to His Majesty how A‘ynul-Mulk came and left 
unceremoniously without waiting to see him, ‘Aynu'l-Mulk 
was Sent for, and His Majesty smilingly inquired; “* Khwaja 
‘Ayvou'’d-Din, what was the reason of his going to the camp 
of Khan-i-Jahan, ond then returning without sceing bim? He 
ought to have seen him."’ Here ‘Aynu'l-Mulk gave what was 
but a diploma tic answer. 1 had not gone (really) to Khan-i- 
Jahan'’s, but intended to call at the threshold of the Imperial 
Camp. As there was hardly any difference between the Im- 
perial pavilion and that of the Wazir—the red pavilion, parlour, 
court, retiring apartment, of the Padshah, and of the Wazir 
were indistinguishable, asnlso the elephants that were in frontof 
the gate of His Majesty as well as of the Wazir.—I could not see 
any difference in anything ; so I mistook that special pavilion 
to be that of His Majesty ; and thus it was how I alighted before 
Khan-i-Jahan’s threshold ' Aynu'l-Mulk gave a very inge- 
nueous version of the occurrence. Khan-i-Jahan said to His 
Majesty ; “1 can neo longer stay in this country; I intend 
guing to the K‘aba (Mecca). So long our dispute was confined 
to revenue matters ; now ‘Aynu'l-Mulk has disgraced mebefore  _ 
your Majesty. It is now hard to get off with safety from this gue pee! 
tempest. | should now arrange for my journey to the Kab — 
His Majesty on hearing this retired to his private quarters, — * 
and became very dejected in mind, wet. AFD 
- _ Hereafter there continued acrimonious: disputes: between: - —— * 
both the parties. The contention reached such a pitch that 
| -i-Jahain more than once, uttered bitter personal remarks = 
anes Ryne Mole im the latter's ”; — —* ynu'l-Malk, 
ay, Z by uttering Phere wera ae sence 
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clean-eater)' has uttered insulting words to me in the Diwan 
(office). If I be so insulted, who will have any regard for my 
person and for my office Will your Majesty be so gracious as 
to confer the masnad of Wazirat to*Aynu'l-Molk.”’ His Majesty 
sant moodily for a time. Then addressing the Wavzir said: 
“Khan-i-Jahain, | have bestowed the office of Waziron you; all 
ranks of the Wazir'e Department are under vou. Whomever 
you retain, he remains, and whomever you remove, he ts 
dismissed. If ‘Ayuu'l Mulk looks toward you with contumacy, 
have him removed from the office of Imperial Ashraf, and give 
if to another one.’ Kbhan-i-Jahin was given a royal robe, and 
he returned home well pleased. He thus sent the Shahne 
(trooper or superintendent)* of Wazir's Department with 
orders to ‘Avnu'l-Mulk that he was dismissed from the office of 
Ashraf-i-Mamalik. On the order being communicated, ‘Avan l- 
Mulk did not go to the Imperial tent, for three days. After 
that he appeared to His Majesty, and salAmed from the place 
of obeisance. His Majesty called ‘Ayvnu'l-Mulk near, and 
impressed on him the bad effect of animosity: “ As you and 
Khan-i-Jahain are not on good terms, | give you the aqf‘a (fief) 
of Multan, and the agt‘as of Bhakkar and Siwastain: you should 
proceed to take up the appointment.” When *‘Ayvnu'l-Mulk 
heard this, he represented that he would accept the offer, pro- 
vided he should not have to submit his accounts to the Wazir's 
Department (Diwan-i-Wazarat), otherwise he would serve His 
Majesty at the head-quarters. His Majesty said: “ Khwaja 
‘Aynu'd-Din, aqt‘a of Multan is separated from the Diwadn-1- 
Wazarat. So any account submited with your signature will 
if ss suffiee.”” ‘Aynu’'l-Moufk agreed to the condition. 
pen When ‘Avnu'l-Mulk was dismissed, the principal othcers 
of State, as the author was informed, met in a solemn con: 
clave, and came to the conclusion that what had occurred was 
not good. Today * Aynu’l-Mulk was dismissed, through the 
* influence of the minister, tomorrow the same minister might 
46 the same to others. They turned the mind of the Sultan 
F from Khan-i-Jahain, and contrived to disgrace him. His 
Majesty very peo observed that if Khwaja © Aynu'd-Din 
were present, he might have consulted him about the matter, 
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‘'Avynu'l-Mulk had gone as far as Samaila—a distance of 
twenty-four Kos. His Majesty ordered that * Aynu’l-Mulk 
should leave aljl his train and come to Dilhi at once. The 
Sultan gave a private audience to ‘ Avnu'l-Mulk, when he 
arrived, and to all the detractors of the minister. Thev 
observed that to give the Wazir such power was not right, 
and it was well to beware of him. His Majesty turned to- 
wards ‘ Ayvnu'l-Mulk, who said that to think ill of the minister 

_ Was to court disaster for government, because Khin-i-Jahan 
was a wise minister of exceptional abilities. It was not 
prudent to remove him as it would shake the ship of State. 
The Sultan, at the advice of *Aynu’l-Mulk summoned the 
minister to the same audience. and when he came, His Majesty 
spoke to him all that had taken place ‘The good iminister 
was greatly perturbed at what he heard. No sooner did his 
Miljesty perceive the agitation on the part of the minister, than 
he put his hands into those of the minister,' clothed him 
with his special robe, and took leave of him, with many marks 
of favour. The minister put “Aynu’'l- Mulk on his knee, and 
said: “'J did not know that you loved meso much. I was on 
the wrong, that I treated a man of your good qualities such.”’ 
‘Aynul-Mulk replied: ‘ Our position remains as before. 
What I have said was for the stability and welfare of the 
Empire.’ Inspite of Khan-i- Jahfo‘'s entreaties, ‘Aynu'l-Mulk 
did not go to his house. On learning of this, His Majesty 
exclaimed — 

* A wise enemy who aims at the life, 7 
Is better than the friend who is a fool.” 


The above episode told in ‘Afif's most vociferous style, i 
affords us a glimpse into the court intrigue of the time, ‘Ayn- 
i-Mahrii was liked and loved not only by Sultan Muhammad 
‘Tughlug but also by Sultan Firiz In the present case, Firtiz t Per 
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did not ike *Aynu’l-Mulk less, but that he liked [<han-i- Jahan ae 
more” His Majesty could manage the affairs. othe Emp —5 a case st 
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the part of the Emperor and such qualities of his ministers 
that made the reign of Sult&én Firiiz one of the most glorious 
and prosperous in the annals of India 


In addition to the authors of the Taérikh-i-Firiiz Shaht. 

—— Malik ‘Ayuowl-Mulk has been mentioned 

peo as by no less a person than the celebrated 

| | Amir Khusrau! in two of his works, viz. 

‘Tarikhb-i-Ala'i in prose, and Ashiqa or Diwalrint Khizr Khan, 

inverse ‘The following extract from the former work is from 
Klliiot-Dowson, Vol. III] p. 76 — 

His (Sultan Alau’d-Din WKhalji'’s) contidential chamberlain, 
‘Ainul-Mulk, was appointed to the Government of Malwa, and 
directed to expel Mahlak Deo from Mandi, ‘‘and to cleanse 
that old Gabristin from the odour of infidelity.” A spy showed 
him a way secretly into the fort, and be advanced upon 
Mahlak Deo “ before even his housebold gods were aware of it.” 
The Rai was slain while attempting tofly. This event occurred 
on Thursday, the 5th of Jumada-l-awwal A H.705 (Now. 1304 
A.D). ‘Ainul-Mulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultin with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Saltain returned the 
thanks to God for the victory. and added Mandi to the 
Government of ~Ainul-Mulk. 

In the ‘Ashiqa (Vol. ITI p. £50 appendic of Elliot-Dowson) 
Khusrau writes: This conquest (Malwa) was effected by 
‘Ainul-Mulk, Mandi taken, © a wonderful fortress four para- 
sangs in circumference.”* 

The following lines from Khusrau’s Ashiqa (pp. 68-65, 

Fe Aligarh Edition) are copied to show ‘Aynu'l-Mulk’s qualifics- 
_ tions to use both pen and sword : 
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— $n order to shed without modesty, the light of Islam to that 
ss quarter, the Sultan ordered * Aynu'l-Mulk to proceed at once to 
Malwa. With the far-sightedness, which ‘Aynu'l-Mulk (Eye of 
Net oni) 
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lbn Battta, the celebrated Arab traveller, who was an 
eye-witness, gives a very interesting 
account of ‘Ayuu'l-Mulks revolt. He 
was with the Sultin, when Aynu l-Mulk with the aid of his 
brothers rose against Sultin Muhammad Tughluq. The 
account is a long one, has been left out in the abridgment 
translated by Samuel Lee (1829) and slmose skipped over by 
Klhiot-Dowson. It will give onl? a brief account of what Ibn 
RatiGtea writes, from the original Arabic published by C. 
Defrémery, Paris 1855. 

Owing to dearth, the Sultan encamped om the Ganges, 
ten days’ journey from Dihli He ordered his men to build 
houses, as their grass sheds had greatly suffered from fire, 
when they osed to put their valuables into pits dug in the 
earth, The traveller Ibn Batiita went at that time to live 
where the Sulté4n was. The country on the west of the river, 
where the Sultan lived. was suffering from dire famine ; and 
that on the east was fertile. The Governor (Amir) of this side 


ibn Batuta’s account 






besides sweeper women, who would enter the house 


with what they knew The latter again transmitted the same — 





- - Ibn Malik Shih, a slave, was set on 'Aynu'l-Mulk to 
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elephants, and the fertile fields, and everything, elee were with 
‘Aynu'l-Mulk. and the Imperial forces were seattered. The 
Emperor, in the circumstance, wanted time to be ready, but 
his nobles, including Na&agiru’d-Din Mutahhar’u'l- Auhari, with 
whom all agreed, said in his words, ** O Lord of the World do 
act promptly, and do not give further opportunity to the 
rebel.’ 

The Sultan acted according to their advice. On the very 
night letters were despatched to all the army heads and 
soldiers that were near, who arrivod without delay and the 
following stratagem was devised: If one hundred horse, 
for example, arrived at the head quarters, the Sultan sent 
thousands of them during night to meet them. and they then 
entered the camp all together, as if the whole lot of them 
were new reinforcements. The Sultan moved to the bank 
of the river. keeping Kanauj on the rear. which was at 
a distance of three days, and entrenched himself there. The 


fe arranged in battalions (/fau7). With every battalion were 
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_ The Sultan was greatly alarmed. Horses were distributed to 
_—s selected men, and Kanauj was reached. The author was with 
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and secure him, which would be the means of saving his own 
life for the sin of his going against the Sult4n. When “Aynu'l- 
Mulk determined to tlee, Lbrahbim Tatary, addressing him said : 
“Whereto O Sultan ‘Alau'd-Din” for that was the tithe which 
he had assumed. tbhrahim’s meu struck his horse, and ‘Aynu’'l- 
Mulk fell on the ground. tIbrihim threw himself on him and 
secured him. The men of the Wazir rushed up, but Ibrihtim 
dissuaded them as either he would bring him up to the Wavir, 
or he would perish. ‘Aynu'l-Mulk was secured and made over 
to the minister. The Sultan came there; and Ibu Batita went 
to where ‘Aynu'l-Mulk was, on the bank of the river. The 
forces of the rebel were either drowned in the Ganges, or 
plundered in their escape. 
The Wagzir conducted ‘Avnu'l-Mulk to His Majesty. The 
rebel was mounted on a bull, and save a scrap of stuff tied by 
a string round his waist, was naked. He was insulted and 
spat at his face by the nobility who buffeted his companions. 
‘Lhe Sultan asked ‘Aynu’l-Mulk as to the reason of his conduct, 
but he kept quiet. By order of the Emperor, the prisoner was 
dressed in the clothes of the conductors of pack-horses, and that 
he should have four chains put upon his legs, that his hands 
should be fastened to his neck. He was made over to the 
Wazir, Khwaja-i-Jahin for safe custody. His Majesty at the 
recommendation of the Wazir pardoned [brahim Banji. After 
sunset sixty-two of the principal rebels were conducted to the 
presence of the Sultan. hey were thrown under the feet of the 
elephants, and were killed, in the presence of ‘Aynu’l-Mulk, 
The Sultan after a day's halt went to Bahraich on the river 
Surju. ‘Aynu’l-Mulk’s brothers crossed the river, while fight- 
ing. Arrived in Oudh, they took their family and children, 
‘and such of the valuables that they could carry with them. — 
They said to the wife of their brother, ‘Aynu'l-Mulk: “Save 
yourself and your sons, and come with us." She replied: — 
**As the Hindu wives burn themselves with their husband, 1] J 
will also die with the death of my husband: and be happy with | 
his happiness,’ so they left ber behind. This conversation = 
greatly moved the Sultan, and was the cause of their welfare. 
The Sult&n killed Nascnll#h. ‘Aynu'l-Malk's mother, sister 
and wife were made over to the Wazir Their tent was closeto 
- *Aynu’l-Mulk’s, whom he was permitted to visit, and then = 
return to his prison’ The Sultin pardoned thecommon people, 
who were with ‘Aynn'l Mulk _ bn 
The Sultan returned to Dibli after an absence of twoand — 
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made Governor, In the opinion of no less a person than poet 
Amir Khusrau, he had established his reputation both as a 
writer and soldier. What was his age in 1305 7 He could 
not be less than twenty-five. In a letter, traced among his 
correspondence, ‘Aynu'l-Mulk was living in 763 H. (1262 A_D.), 
when his age must be S2 years if not more. I will finish this 
Part by the following story from the Fatuhat-i-FiraGdz Shab 
written by Firtz Shah himeelf (Elliot-Dowaon, II1, pp. 379-80) : 
A person who was one of the Mula-Zadas (sons of servants) of 
‘Avnu’'l-Mulk, had set himself up a8 a Shaykh in the country 
of Gujrat. He used to say ‘An&’l-haqgq (1 am God or Truth). 
His disciples were required tosay. ‘“‘Thouart, thouart.” He 
was punished by lirfiiz and his book was burnt-.' 


Part II. 
A brief notice of Mahrit’« letters. 


The ** Tarassul-i~Aynu'l-Mualki"™ or ‘Ayn-i-Mahrii's Insha 
or epistles were collected during the reign of Sultan Firaz, by 
the writer himself at the desire of his friends and admirers. 
In the Introduction—a portion of which is missing from the 
Asiatic Society's MS.—the author says that when by the help 
of the feeble heart he used to pen letters and epistles to friends 
and neighbours regarding wishes, controversies, and various 
other subjects, which all used to like, he was prevailed upon to 
collect them at their entreaties. The collection consists 












- —s afford us a glimpse into Firiiz Sultan's expeditions to Lakbnanti 

sand Jajnagar wil! be noticed in the concluding Part. 

a A . |. ‘The first Manshiir was addressed to Majlis-i-'Alt 
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ls 3 — le esile — py — avis! oes gt — — date en! 
cgls! allt = oS yolell, aly cele 5 Wile jd cana? 4 stot be! pba 
tos! txem, Atazam Fath — was a roval prince, son of 
Emperor Firtiz Sultan. He was six years old, when Barani 
wrote his Taériklhb (758 H.) 
2 The second Manshtir was also addressed to the same 
roval prince—A'‘azgam Humayin Fath Khan—appointing him 
Minister. 
$. This Manshir is addressed to Malik ‘Aynu'l-Mulk (the 
author) appointing, ond maintaining, him to the office of fief- 
holder of Multian In this letter-patent the full title of Aynu’'l- 
Mulk, as noted in the Introduction, ts given 
4. This Manshiir purports to maintain, as before, the 
monastery (Khangih), with well, ete. in Gujrat upon Sayyad 
Muhammad M‘ajant, of which he was dispossessed during revolu- 
tions. This Royal mandate is baeed on the decision arrived at 
by Malik’ush-Sharq wa'l-Wazaca litikbara'l-Muluk Jami‘u’s- 
Saif-i- Wa'l-qalam Sahib-i-Diwan-i Istifa-i-Mamalik Faridu'd- 
Daula Wa'd-Din /‘int (that is) Husayn Aroir-i-Mirain (that is to 
sav) Faridu’d-Daula Mustaufiu’ |-Mamalik, Minister in charge 
of the portfolio of Istifa). | 
5. By this Manshir is maintained the Kbanqat:, village, 
land and wells of Shaykh Aba Bakr ibn Shaykh Sbibabu'd-Din, 
better known as Shay khzaida-i -Yazdi. This Khangah, called 
Kurtva (7?) and Takzi ive (2?) with tenements and wells, situated | 
in Nahkrwala, belonged to the late Hajji Rajab for — ãA 
or maintenance allowance, and other expenses. It is issued in —_ 
—— — with the decision of the aforesaid authority (ine gh y Sc 
e of the Department of Istifa). The officers of Gujrat are poem ha 
. enjon ined to follow the directions contained in His Excel pais —— — 
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Minister. In a arzadiaht or petition, *Aynu'l-Mulk reports the 
state of the waq/ thus:—The wagqf of Sultan M‘uizzu’d-Din 
Muhanmad Siam, of two villages for the expenses of the Jami 
mosque of Multan, five tuitions (lectures) by professors, repeat- 
ers (mukarraran), pupils, and of the officers (Arbab) of the 
mosque, 1¢., muazzins, mokabbirs (those who call for aziu and 
tokbir), also for other necessities, as carpets, mattresses, lights. 
repair of the mosque. These charities are intimately connected 
with religion, These duties are being performed under the 
direction of the Shayvkhu'l Islam, under whose superintendence 
the charities are placed. At one time extraordinary expenses 
were ordered to be defrayed from the State revenue, afterwards 
from the profit of the two villages, which is reserved for the 
repair of the mosque. The waqf of Khan i-Shahid (f.e. Prince 
Mahmud, son of Balban) is also of two villages, intended for a 
seminary as well as for the board of professors, mukabbirs, and 
students. There may be doubt about the legality of this waaf; 
but the dependants on this waqf are poor, and fit for relief from 
the Bayt'ul-Mal. It is said there is the waqf of a village in 
connection with the Masjid-i-Jam‘i Talbina (?) made by Sultan 
Muhammad Sim. Their expenses are: Sultan Shahid's waqf 
is a plot of land within itta-i-Multan, on the namaz-gah 
(prayer-ground) of Multan (Here gives details of expenses about 
the mosque, muazzin, imam, repair of namaéz-gaih). ‘There is 
doubt as to the legality of the waqf of State property. There 
is no such doubt about the Milk property. 

The wise and holy persons, who have been offering prayers 
for His Majesty are poor. Thev recited the Qur-an, while His 
Majesty was engaged in Jajnmagar. If such part of the wagqf 
that appertains to State property (diwani), be set apart as 
sadqga or alms, then these men are deserving of it The total 
income of the waqf is not great. Multan has been under Islam 
for seven hundred vears. The people of Mult&iu emigrated 
from their homes owing to various vicissitudes, and Multaén’s 
prosperity had departed. It is only during His Majesty's reign 
that the town has shown signs of revival and people are return- 





petition to the throne or to the Ministry shows 

Mulk’s love for, and partiality to, Multan, which was his 
‘he petition ix dated in 763 H. (1362 A.D.), after the 
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letter was written to Shaykb-i-Shuyakbu'l-Islim 

uhammad for the members of the late Malik 
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He was a respectable man, whose family are now in distress, 
after hisdeath. The deceased was in receipt of 150 silver ( ¥,35 ) 


fankas' and two meals from the monastery of Shaykh-i- 
Shuvukhil Islam, Nigamu'’d-Din—which may be continued by 
Shavkh Hasan and Shaykh-zada Haran. 

. Letter addressed to Maliku’l-Mashaykh Qudwatu’l- 
Auliyé Raziu'd-Din. Maulana Hajji Behari severely deals with 
Muslims of Ucbh at the time of evening prayer, beating and 
abusing them and sometime sending them to dungeon, when ~ 
they come to him for any business. He imposes fines, from 
one to two thousand tankas or more on them. The advice of 
‘Ulama and Mashaykh had little effect* 

The letter contains a few lines to the fief-holder of Uebh, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-Din. 

10. In another letter to the same Maliku’l-Mashaykh. 
Bagiu’d-Din, ‘Ayn-i-Mahri, tries to exonerate himself from 
the charge of interference, for which he was accused, with the 
decisions of that high divine. When the Iman, in the weekly 


— as 


4 7 —— — — * 
Friday prayer says *o.=— (.,<! abt t-~ (may God accept the praise 
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of him who praiseth Him) the Mugtadis (followers or congre- 
. 4 ⸗ — = — Pa 
gation) should say E (0 God! praise is due to 


Thee). The word — was an innovation introduced by the 
Shaykh Raziu’d-Din. 

11. There are other letters to the same authority, in one 

of which complaint is made against certain innovations intro- 

duced by Badru’d-Din Qimaz and Kamal-Taj, two new arrivals 
from Multan, Le. 
42. In a letter “Aynu’'l-Mulk asks the book ‘‘Maqimat 
of Maulana Sharafu’d-Din Tuwaiman"™ from Sayyad Nasiru’d- 
Din. He acknowledges its receipt in another letter. TASS 
This incorrectly and perfunctorily transcribed manuscript, 
full of omissions and inaccuracies, especially in the names of — 
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Proclnination addressed to the A’imma, S&dat, Mashayi 
Khans, Maliks, and to all the Reayvat« and the siaeeel eatin, 
of the country of Lakhnautt. 

Before I give an abstract, J] may mention that Emperor 
Fittiz Shah Sultin invaded Bengal twice, viz. in 754—5 H. 
(1383-4 A.D.), and again in 760-62 H. (1350 APD ). In the first 
expedition, narrated both by Minh&éj and Shams-i-Siraj, Saltan 
Firdz (who wae absent from Dibli, for eleven months) had te 

fight with the Zabit of Lakhnaati, [lyae HAjjt, who had 
assumed the royal title of Shameu'’d-Din. As Ilyis was 
addicted to bhang or Indian hemp, he was vulgariy nicknamed 
Bhangra, In this and other expeditions, the peace-loving 
Emperor won the heart of the people and apparently his object. 
by his generous policy, and not by coming in deadly conflict 
with his enemies. 

This Proclamation (nishin), which is found among "Awnu'l- 
Mulk’s correspondence runs thas :— 


* Whereas it has come to Our auspicious ear that Ilyas Hajji 

. has been committing oppression and high- 
iP eh ars —R —“* handedness upon the people of the terri- 

| asuiod the 

people of yarn ig tory of Lakhnaut! and Tirhut, shedding 
unnecessary blood, even shedding the 

* blood of women, although it is a well established proposition in 
eis _ every creed and doctrine that no women even if she be a kafir, 
— ould be slain: And (whereas the said Uvas Hajji) bas been 
_ levying illegal cesses not sanctioned by the law of Islam, and 
thus putting the Poe into trouble; there being no security 
of life and propert —— safety for honour, and chastity : And 
- deg he was conquered by our Masters and has 
_ come — to vs — ———— and also as a gift of the Imam 
————— Khalifa of Fgypt') it devolves upon our Noval and 
Courageous selves to safeguard the people of that State. And as 
Selly s Hajji during the lifetime of his late Majesty was olf «- 
ent, and loval to the throne ; and even during our auspicious 
————— he confessed his submission and fealty, as becomes 
——— aS bordinate, sending petitions and waiters to attend upon 
& — © if, heretofore, it were brought to our august notice an 
ao itesimal pact of the oppression and high-handedness that 

ta op a pitir 















| on God's creatures, we might have 
ede alae — that he might have desisted therefrom - 
And whereas he has exoweded the limit, and publicly rebelled 
against © — — we have approached with an 
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invincible army for the purpose of opening this territory, and 
for the happiness of the people thereof; desiring therehy, to 
deliver all from his tyranny, to convert the wounds of his 
oppressions by the salves of Justice and merey, and that the 
tree of their existence, withered by the hot pestilential wind 
of tvranny and oppression, might flourish and fructify by the 
limpid water of our bounty. 

We have therefore by the exuberance of our merey com. 
manded that all the people of the territory of Lakhnauti—the 
Sadat. ‘Ulamaé. Mashaykh, and others of similar nature; and 
also the Khf&ins, Maliks, Umar&, Sadrs, Akaber, and M‘aarif, 
including their train and suite,—those who may prove their 
sincerity or those whose zeal for Islam may prompt them thereto, 
Inay resort to our world-protecting presence, without wait- 
ing and delay. Weshall give them more than they received 
from their fiefs. villages, lands. stipend=, wages, and salaries : 
And the class of people, called Zamindaérs. as Muqaddams,' 


—— eS she (7) and such like, from the river Kasai (Cossyo) 


to the farther limit of the Velavat of Lakhnauti, that 
may (similarly) come to our world protecting presence, We 
shall remit wholly the produce and duties (revenue in cash 
and kind) for the current year; and from the next year, We 
have directed to levy the revenue and duties, in accordance 
with the Regulation promulgated during the reign of the late 
Sultan Shamsu'd- Din*® but in no case more than that should 
be demanded, and the extra or illegal taxes and duties, which 
may weigh unduly heavily upon the people of that part of the 
country, should entirely be remitted and removed. And such 
of the hermits, Sains, and gabrs (? Zorcasterians), etc. who 
may come in a body to Our world-protecting presence, We shall 
allow them wholly what they used to receive from theic fiefs, 
villages, lands, wages and stipends, ete., and those who may 
come in their half number, (that is in two batches on different 
dates.) We shall allow them one bekna (1) andanyone who may 
come singly, we shall allow him what he had belore.  Further- 
more, We shall not remove them trom their original places or 
vive them cause for distress; that We have commanded that 
one and all of this tract may live and dwell in their homes 
and hearths, according to his and their hearts’ desire, and 
may enjoy evermore contentment and freedom from anxieties. 
Insha'al-iah Caala (if God Almighty may wish)” : 
The above Proclamation is new and has not been pub- 
lished, since its issue at the end of 754 (13453 A.D. The 





| Muqaddam ix « superior officer of the revenue in a village. 

* Sultiin ameu'd Din,son of Sultén Néasiro’d-Din son of Sultan 
Ghayathu’d Din Balban, king of Lakbnauti --Elliot- Dowson, IIT, p 600, 
jatmwu d-Din Firtiz, King of Benge re 
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main grounds of the expedition to Lakhbnauti and Pandua, 

enunciated therein, and the tyranny, and atrocities ascribed 

to Ilvas Hajji, are clearly noted by Maulfiiné Ziviu'd-Din of 

Baton. The proclamation corroborates the historian’s account, 

with certain additional facts not mentioned by him. In 

this misa/, Sult@n Firhz addresses three classes of men of the 

country: fret, the religious group, secondly, the officials, civil 

and military, (hird/y, the landed proprietors and masses. The 

former two were no doubt Muslims, the last elass were the 

natives of the soil. The HinddG Sains and Zoroasterians have 

however, been specifically mentioned. 

Lest the dignitaries of religioas and State may think that 

one Mushim sovereign is fighting illegally with another, Sultap 

Firtz, therefore, clear!y justifies his expedition against the 

Pilgrim Ulyais. The chief grounds of the expedition were that 

the Zabit of Lakhnauti wasa subordinate ta the Emperor, and 

as such, he had no business to rebel against the authority and 

prerogative of his liege lord; that Ilvas was guilty of atrocities 

not only to men but also to women of Lakhnauti and Tirhat 

or as we now say of Bengal and Behar, and had tvyrannically 

exacted illegal duties and taxes from the people, and there 

was no security for life and property in the country. It was 

therefore, the obvious duty oi the Central Government to save 

the people from Ilyas Haffji’s tyranny, high-handedness and 

exactions, and to punish him severely. The Sultan not onty 

based his claims on inheritance from the previous Emperors, but 

to the special prerogative he and they enjoyed from the Imam, 

the Khalif, as the rightful rulers and vice-regents in India, whose 

; order every one was bound to obey. The conceygions His 

—- Majesty promised to the oppressed people of Lakhnaiti are, to 

os us, new, and interesting. The Mesal throws many intimate 
Me — into the Indo-Turkish rule of seven centuries since. 

| , found difficulty in deciphering the document, as it 1s 

full of errors on the part of the ignorant scribe. I hope [I have 

ioe. given an intelligible abstract of this important notification. 

“LS It may with advantage be compared with some of the proclama- 

-—s tions of our times issued by a different race and in a different 













tongue— both aliens to India. | 

The second expedition to Lakhnauti' and later to JAjnagar 
jis mentioned only by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, and was begun by 
 _Eneperor Firũ⸗ Sultan in 760 H. (1359 A.D.). Some very impor- 
tant side-light is thrown by Mahrũ on Sultan Firdz’s expedition 
sinst the Rai of Jajnagar, in Orissa, which supplements the 


tere | 


eresting details given in Shams-i-Siraj’s graphic account 
. 163-174 Tarikh-i-Firiz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series). 
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Mahra gives these particulars in the course of a draft ‘did- 
nama, or agreement, and an ‘arzca-dasht or petition, sabmitted 
by him to His Majesty. 

The second expedition to Lakbnaut! was chiefly due to 
Sultan's not taking the full advantage of his previous victory 
everllvas Malik Fakbru'd-Din, nicknamed Fakbra. proclaimed 
himself Sultam at Sonirgion. Shamsu'd-Din Haéjji Ilyas slew 
Fakbhra'd-Din, and became master of Sonfirgion as well as of 
Lakhnauti (both Western and Kastern Bengal). Hearing this, 
Khan-i-A‘azam, Zafar Khan, son-in-law of Fakhru'd-Din went to 
Firaz Shah. and asked his help. When Sultan Firaz marched for 
Bengal the second time, Sikandar Shah, son of Ilyas Hajjt had 
succeeded to the throne, Sultan Sikandar having, eventually, 
acknowledged Firaz Sultan as liege-lord, the latter left Bengal, 
and spent the rainy season at Jauupir. Firtiz returned back, 
through Rehair, and invaded Jajnagar at the end of 761 H. 
(1360-1 A.D.). ° 


The ‘Ahdnima which is but an instrument of Affidavit, 
purports to have been agreed to, and 
: ee — — executed, by the Maliks of the Court, 
duvit. great Amirs and sincere well-wishers from 
among the Imperial suite, also Khans 
of the Council of His Majesty, (those officials—Civil and 
Military—who accompained Firaz Shah to Jajnagar) swearing 
fealty and affirming loyalty to the Emperor. It begins thus :— 
With sincer» desire and firm conviction, I say, by the God of 
the universe, Lord of the heaven and earth....... 
It ends thus :—I have at this time and moment sworn and 
emphasised with an oath, to go against which is infidelity, that 
in the obedience, loyalty, sincerity, good wishes of the master 
of the world, Vice-regent of the Amiru'l-Muminin (Commander 
of the Faithful), Khalifa of the Nourisher of the Universe (God), 
Sultan -i-Salatin al-Wasiq-ba-taid’il lah’ir Rahman, Abu'l-Mu- 
 gaffar Firfiiz Shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
Rultanat and may He clevate his commands and his splendour 
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ment :—Whoen the heavenly banners of His Majesty pub its 
shadow towards the environs of Banarasi and Sarang-garh, 
the Rai did not well understand (the situation) as the day was 
unlucky, and did not see his way otherwise than in flight. 
Prior to his flight. he sent for Ahmad Khfin and Baki Patar (7) 
and handed to them in recognition of their services to him, 
elephants, riches, presents and turugq (7?) (care or expenses of 
road or passes is probably meant). He had sent already to a 
strong place select elephants. When Ahmad Khan and Baki 
Patar heard the din of kettle-drum, pipe and military flute, they 
lost the balance of their feet and became demoralized. They 
dragged their legs and saved their lives. They saw that there 
was no getting out but in their submission. Owing to the terror 
and fear, which His Majesty's invincible forces produced, they 
rushed headlong, dragging along the elephants with them, 
which they left at the battle of Sarang-garch. The Rai left his 
flag and standard in their places, fled from Banarasi to Arkanid. 
The Impsrial forces surged likes waves. Troops became engaged 
some after, or in pursuit of Aiimad Khan, others in rapine and 
pillage of the fort, and its extirpation. Rana Sahasmulk (?¢), 
the Shakna (or Prefect of the army) secured the Rai's elephants. 
“Ahmad Khan humbly begged fer his safety. He had the good 
fortune of kissing the dust of the august threshold. He was 
especially favoured with manifold acts of grace and Khil‘ats, 
The forces, engaged in murder and the pillage of the outskirts 

of J&jmagar, were recalled. Favour was extended to all. 
| I regret that certain important passages could not be 
Sis deciphered or understood. The above passage comes between 
the beginning and end of the document already noticed. This 
_  ——s deed was, no doubt drawn, after the so-called engagement with 
. 4 the R&i's force. Was ‘Aynu'l-Mulk present at JAjnagar? The 
———s wontext shows that the draft of this affidavit with a statement 
oes of the Imperial army's victory in the Jajnagar expedition 
was prepared not long afterthatevent. Itis stated by Afif that 
on His Majesty's return journey, the guides lost their way, 
__—s proceeded over mountains, plains and banks of wide rivers. 
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has very discreetly omitted to notice this affidavit and” the 
causes that led to it.' 


The second instrument on Jajnagar i is a ‘Arzadasht or peti- 
oe tion, which “Aynu'l-Mulk Mahra presented 
ents) tAread&eht o- °° His Majesty, in response to the narra- 
petition. tive of the victory (Fath-niima) a copy 
of which was sent to him through the 
Masnad-i-'Ali. He writes that he went to welcome it substitut- 
ig his forehead for the feet, and receiving the same with the 
hand of adoration; and having duly performed the ceremony 
of kissing the earth (Zamin-biisi, prostration) towards His 
Majesty's throne, Irom the Fath-nama, he got three good 
news. No blessing as that could compare, in the two worlds 
within four clements and under six directions to what had been 
reflected from Almighty God's mirror of unlimited mercy. 
The threefold glad tidings, were: first His Majesty's personal 
safety; secondly, the conquest of the territory of Jaéjnagar ; 
and the overthrow of its ill-starred Gajpat Rat: thirdly the 
safe return of His Imperial Majesty's high standards to the 
Capital. 





— — — — —— 


Ay ———— has kindly been drawn by Mr, W. Ivanow to the 
in the Jawam‘t'ul-Kalam, which contains the sayings 








following p 
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The writer proceeds: * When His Majesty's victorious 

Standards and flags epee towards Lakhnauti. the Rai. 

of course, did not behave himeclf quite loyally, and darkened 

his prospects with fraud and dec eptive tricks. He declined to 

deliver elephants jin foto and put in motion the chain of 

hypocrisy by oneor two elephants, and kept His Majesty four to 

five months on the w av: and suid that the journey from where 

His Maiesty was — to the /glim of Jaijnagar Was too 

long and tedious and unpracticable. It was, he imagined, im- 

possible for the army of Islim to traverse this distance. full 

of difficulty and darkness (rivers and forests), and invade the 

Rai's country. Owing to these. the Kai shook his bead from 

the voke of allegiance.”"” The object of the expedition-was, says 

‘Aynu'l-Mulk. to break the idols, to shed the blood of the 

enemics of Islam, to hunt elephants, which were in abundance 

in the darkness (dense forests) about -—Padamtak Una! (3) 
(Padam Talao or Padmavati of Badayiun and Yahva), 

no one from the beginning of the world, till the present — 

or since the morning of His Majesty's sovereignty, had 

found sc much shikar (game) as those, to view the beauty 

of the deep sea, and to visit that beautiful Ja&jnagar whose 

beauty was told by intrepid travellers of sea and land wath 

great exaggeration. Besides, as all the divisions and parts 

of the Indian Empire, from east to west, near and distant, 

has come under His Majesty's prosperous rule, and all are 

happy and contented and as the Arabian Sea (—;»- (<)>). 

(meaning here the Bay of Bengal) has been always under his or 

his minister's (Governor's) rule. so His Majesty ‘started on the 

expedition, relying on God, and the first victory was gained 

over Jijnagar. And the fort of the Rai, was pulled down as 

writing wiped out from the paper. In the twinkling of an eye, 

such a stronghold with its surroundings were taken possession 

of by the sword of the valiant soldiers. <A large number of 

the slain and an immense pile of the ruins were the result. 

Secondly, the conquest of the city up to Siram which is one 

of the chief tracts, whose citade! is the strongest in Jajnagar, 

8 and whose kingdom is called Tebya(?) was brought under 

ee subjugation. They have never been reduced by any force, 

_ and have never paid tribute to anyone; but they were 

— redueed by His Mñſestyls invincible army, and the booty 

—F Was immense. Lastly substituting his head for the feet, 

ithe Rai) greeted His Majesty by placing his head on the 

= ground, and prayed that as his uncle and grandfather had al- 

ready been taken by His Majesty's men, so he should 

ever be an obedient slave of the throne. Following the custom 

SR oft the Hindus, he fell flat on the ground, and from the fore- 

——— ead to ne nail of his feet, he threw his entire body on the 

ground. He then stood —* — — 230 pals (small 
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Out of the nineteen celebrated elephants, the Rai sent to 
His Majesty cighteen. No crown head had such elephants in 
his pilkhana. They were such that it is impossible to describe 
their excellence. No poet can describe them. no painter can 
paint their excellence. LEvervone of them were as majestic 
aS mountain, and more formidable than the latter In size and 
gait each was better than the other. The Rai petitioned the 
throne that he had 54 elephants, of which IS were now sent, 
and 8 had already been presented. He had given 28 more to 
Ahmad Khan and Bali Patar for presentation, retaining only 
one, to preserve the title of Gajpati (Lord of the Elephants). 
He would send it, if His Majesty so desired. He also agreed 
to send all the elephants that might be brought to Banaras: ' for 
His Majesty's pilkhana, through the Maliks of the frontiers. 
And ashe had become His Majesty's vassal he agreed that so 
long as he lived, he would never disobey His Majesty's com. 
mands These agreements and covenants were confirmed by 
solemn affirmations according to his (Rais) creed. The Sultan, 
becoming convinced of the Rai’s good faith and sincerity, 
ordered its ratification. 

His empire was more extensive than one can imagine ; 
the buildings and cultivations more numerous than one can 
calculate. Every village was like a town, every edifice a city. 
Every idol-temple wasa sight. Its soil, owing to verdure was 
like the clean face. The sky of its gardens was from their 
flowers like the garden of Heaven The Rai did not fully grasp 
the honour of submission, that he squandered away such a 
countr 
When the Rai’s men came with the elephants and riches 
before the throne, and rubbed their heads on the ground, they 
gave their blessings and requested for — 
His Majesty granted their request. estowed on (the Rai) 
Khil'ats and favour. His men were favoured with clothes and 
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Fath-nama, or memorandum, detailing the victory, used to be 
circulated among prominent men. A similar account of victory 
was written by Sultan Ghivathu’d-Din Balban’s special Secre.- 
tary, QiyAmu'd-Din Dabir, on the former's signal victory over 
Tughrul, King of Lakhnaut! in 1279 A.D. The document 
was long read for the beauty and elegance of its lanyuage 
(vide p. 91 Zivaé-i-Barani’s History). 

In Shams-i-Siraj Afif’'s History of VirGz Shah and other 
histories, no wention is made of Firiz Shah's intention of 
returning to Jajnagar—a _ tedious and hazardous journey— 
once he had left Bengal, after the peaceful termination of 
Lakhnaut! affairs, and proceeded so far as Jaunpur, where he 
passed ‘the rainy season. It may be gleaned from *‘Aynu'l- 
Mulk’s review that Gajpati Rai did not come to amicable terms 
with Firtz, disobeved his orders, and declined to send elephants. 
He gave him cause of further displeasure by despatching oue 
or two only according to his pleasure OF all monarchs, 
Firtz Shah, set great value on elephants as noted by his 
chroniclers. What a Railway train is in our time, so a large 
number of elephants was in his. Lf we read the account 
carefully, we can find the casus belli to be no other than his 
fondness of hunting and catching elephants. Other causes 
were no doubt put forth by his secretaries and Dabirs, but the 

* ehief one was clephant-hunting.' 

The Rai of J&jnagar, before the arrival of the Imperial 
army, had left by boat. The two places mentioned by Mahru, 
Arkanid, and Sarang-garh are not to be found in ‘Afif. Sarang- 
garh is noted in the map not far from Katak. According to 
Stirling the Raja of Sarangarh had the mansab of 500. exclu- 
sive of Mahals, Kellas and Zamindaris. The Rai left two 
officers— probably military—to carry out the engagement with 


— the Emperor, viz. Alnad Khan, a Muhammadan, and Bali 
* Patar, a Hindu, before he left for Arkanid(?). The word is 
ee doubtful or misspelt. There was hardly any skirmish, as the 
; Rai’s generals let the elephants adrift and fled. The Shahna or 
* the military prefect, as appears from the name, Sabasmuk 


(See 7) was a non-Mubammadan, who secured the elephants. 

* It is a significant fact that the potentate of Jajnagar had « 
— Muhamadan general or officer in his employ. The manner io 
= 2+ -which.the Rai and. his patars or officials prostrated is new, and 
ss a¢wust have astonished and amused the Turkish monareh, and his 
“5. Court. This way of prostration, called Sastanga Dandwat is 
ss atill prevalent in Orissa, and other Hindu States and shrines. 
Toe — The Fact that the Riii’s uncle and grandfather were made pri- 
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men were no doubt immense, and more than they expected. 
The beauty of Katak Baranasi has been chronicled by all 
historians and travellers. The copper coins, known as pils, 
may seem very small, but their purchasing value was incon- 
siderable in those distant days ax we may judge from Ibn 
Battita’s travels of the time. 

Firtiz Shah's main purpose of the journey was clephant- 
hunting, though bedged round by other reasons by the writer 
of the account of victory, and by ' Ayni-MAhrii. Vents, vtdi, 
view (1 came, J] saw, | conquered) is what this good sport- 
loving emperor might have said on the result of his expedition 
to JAjnegar. He broke no idol, pillaged no shrine. While he 
pursued the Rai, he turned back to hunt. He went to see the 
celebrated temple of Jagannath,at Puri. What ‘Afif says that, 
he carried an idol named Jagannath, found at the R4&i's fort, 
is not borne ont by Mahri. Perhaps he wanted it for his 
Museum. He went to Puri to view and admire the famous 
Jagannath. 

The itinerary of Sultan Firdz Shah's expedition as given 
by ‘Afif and ‘Ayn-i-Mahrii are verbose, though they were 
contemporary writers. Their geographical description of the 
various ateg s of the expedition is not quite convincing. 
‘Aynu'l-Mulk’s letters and despatches do not give us fall light 
on the question, as they have come to us in a mutilated 
condition, : 
| It is believed that the Emperor had been to Katak- 
Baranasi (vulg: Banarasi and Biranasi). Badayuni's brief — 
account is more clear and connected‘'.. at the close of the 
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by way of Behir to Jijnagar. When the Sult&éa reached Sikra 
(Mahru Sarangach and Badayuni Satghara or Satqarh), he 
attacked it, and the Rai took to flight. When he advanced 
further Ahmad Khan! joined the Sultan from Lakhnauti in 
the hills of KRanthor. The Sultan then proceeded to the 
City of Banarasi, which was the residence of the Rai. Having 
left Mahanadi. the Kai (of Banarasi) had flel to Tilang. The 
Sultan pursued him for one day’s March, but when he found that 
the Rai was far in adwance, he returned. In this neigh bour- 
hood the Sultain hunted. Rai Bir Bhan Deo sent some persons 
to sue for peace. The Sultan turned aside, and the Rai sent 
in 43 elephants and rich offerings as tribute. From thence 
he fell back and hunted in Padmavati and the elephant fields. 
Reached Delhi in Rajab 762 H. (October 1361 J 2 
According to A. Sterling (Orissa: Reprint, 1904) the 
denomination Hiranasi has been confined to a village near the 
point of separation of Mahanadi and Kafori (Kathafori) 
rivers, about four miles distant from Katak. Katak became 
a capital city of the Ganga Bansi dynasty at the end of the 
tenth century. Chandhwar, Jajpur and Pipli divided with it 
at different periods. the honour and advantage of accommodat- 
ing the Hindu Court of Orissa. Whatever may be the origin 
of the name, by Jajnagar, it appears to me that Orissa was 
meant. Seven centuries ago, L think Lakhnauti stood for the 
greater partof Bengal, Tirhut for a considerable part of Behar, 
and Jajnagar for the greater part of Orissa—excluding native 
states and Telangana. Among the countries of India Ibn 
Batuta mentions Jajnagar, and not Orissa (Udissa)“ In a 
verse Shams-i-Siraj -Afif (p. 169) saves: ‘* When (the Sultan) 
earried his arms to JAajnagar. he overran Udissa from one end 
to another (completely).’" It appears from subsequent couplets 
that while Firtiz Shab arrived at Jajnagar, his arms penetrated 
*8 into wider tracts, beyond Jaſnagar, for the purpose of ele- 
i phant hunting. This may mean that Firiiz not only subju- 
_ gated the country immediately under the Rai of Jajnagar (or 
Watak) but that of the other Rais who ruled in other parts of 
} the country. Badayuni commences the description of the 
expedition as that of Jajnagar, but in the course of the narra- 
. tive, never once mentions Jajnagar, but other places. Such is 
also the case with other Persian historians. 
— ~~ Tt is to me now clear that the Rai of Bani&rasi or Katak- 
_  Ban&rast was the chief potentate, and had the title of the 
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“Rai of Jajnagar.”"’ His relatives as well as his dependent 
Rais lived in close proximity as Jagirdars or holders of main- 
tenance allowances. In this expndition Firfiz Shah not only 
pursued the chief of Katak-Banarasi, but other chiefs, and 
took the chief Räi's ancle and grandfather prisoner. Wedo 
not know why Katak-Banfrasi was called Jajnagar, but there 
is no donbt, that Katak and its neighbourhood were called 
JAjnagar. Further, if we look carefully we find that there is 
no material differences in the itinerary yviven by different writers 
CAfif, Mahra, Yahya, Badaiyuni and others) from Jaunpur to 
Katak-Banarasi. The only point that is not clear is the route 
traversed by the Imperial army, on the return journey from 
Jaijmagar to Dibli. It was probably at first through Tilangana 
and Southern India. But the army experiencing unforseen 
hardship and privation, the previous route was adopted. The 
Sultan must have lost his way in the forests and hills of the 
Orissa Tributary or Jangal Mahals of our time. 

Again, the present of elephants, according to‘ Afif was 
20, by the Rai of J&jnagar; and according to Badayuni 32 by 
the Rai Parithan Deo—which come to 52. According to Yahya, 
RAi Bir Bhan Deo presented 33 elephants. This number falls 
short by 21 or :0 of Malik * Aynu’l-Mulk's 75. Mahra is 
rather inconclusive, for he states what J&jnagar had offered, 
but it is not known how much Firty Shah actually accepted 
and allowed the Rai to retain, to support his title. It is 
inconceivable that Firiz allowed only one elephant, and not 
more to the “ Lord of the Elephants. " Firtz Shah took to 


Delhi 73 elephants from both Lakhnautt and Jajnagar, which | 


were painted and exhibited (vide p. 172 and p. 175 ‘Afif’s* 


Firtz Shahi). But the total was certainly more than this 
number, as it excludes ordinary elephants taken in — as 


well as from Lakhnauti, Jajnagar and other places. 
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21. A Manuscript Koran in Classical Armenian. 


By Mesrove J. Sera, M.R.AS, 


Some ten years ago the non-Armenian widow of a former 
Armenian teacher in the local Armenian College told me that 
she had found amongst her late husband's Armenian books, 
a Manuscript Koran in the Armenian language and that she 
had sold it to Her Highness the Pegum of Bhopal for the sum 
of five hundred rupees. 

When I heard this it was too late to try and rescue the 
valuable manuscript for the nation as it had been sold and paid 
for already, and after many vicissitudes found a last resting 
place in the Bhopal State Library amongst the many valuable 
Uluminated Korans that adorn that Library. 

In February 1922, my friend, Father H. Hosten, S.J., the 
enthusiastic antiquarian, paid a visit to Bhopal to complete 
his researches into the family history of the Indian branch 
of the Bourbons who flourished at Bhopal and Marwar during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and played an import- 
ant part at the Courts of the mighty Moguls from the, great 
Akbar downwards. 

Before leaving Bhopal, the learned Father, at my request, 
paid a visit to the State Library where he was shown, amongst 
other works, the Armenian Manuscript Koran, which was 
described to him as a Yunani (Greek) Koran He drew the 
attention of the Librarian—a Bengali Protestant Christian—to 
the mistake and told him that it was not a Greek but an 

' Armenian Koran and that if he would take the trouble to send 
it down to me, T would be able to write a note about it as 

>» regards its Se Coe * 

— In May 1922, the Political Agent at Bhopal, Lieut.-Colonel 
©, BE. Luard, very kindly sent me the Koran with the request 
that I should supply information as regards its merits and 
thes ame. But my troubles began when to my great disappointment 

1 found that the title page was missing, as it would have given 
. the ate when, and the place where the translation was made. 













ane happily discloses the name and birth-place of the 
> 5 —— translator. With such scanty and meagre information 
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work by Father Arakiel, the Armenian historian of Tabriz in 
Persia, and published at Amsterdam in 1669, an account 
of the life and works of the translator of the Koran from a 
Latin version. With this valuable information, I was at last 
able to discover the age of the present Manuscript. 


The laconic colophon at the end of the Manuscript is as 
follows — 


Cyrnmrverpebegues Yan prele  (dronp yp letbew,  f pucmbtege ng Feypenng 
Q ν Powtuuhaf he 
. Don SF WS Wee: 

It may be translated as follows — 


“ Here endeth the Koran translated from the Latin into 
the Armenian language by Stepbanos of Llov, a profound 
scholar and an erudite doctor, whom the Lord God may 
reward. Amen.” 


Arakiel, the Armenian historian of Tabriz in Persia, who 
was a contemporary of “the profound scholar and erudite 
doctor,” after relating the literary activities of the inmates of 
the great Armenian Monastery at Etchmiatzin (the Vatican of 
the Armenians) near Erivan in Armenia, speaks of the learned 
translator of the Koran in his ‘ Historical Miscellany,” 
(pp. 398-400) as follows ;— 


“ After them, we shall now relate the literary attainments 
of another person who led a very pure life and whose name 
was Stephanos. | 
He was a native of lov in Poland, the son of pious 
parents and came of a noble and wealthy Armenian family. 
In his vounger days he had been educated in the Latin 
language and had studied Grammarand Rhetoric. Andatthe 
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—— reader, a modest person and led an exemplary pure 
ife. 

The Fathers at Etchmiatzin seeing his erudition, and 
saintly life, strongly recommended him to the Catholicos 
Phillippos who having himself noticed the work of Stephanos, 
ordained him as a monk and then invested him with the 
powers of an Archimandrite or doctor. 

Henceforward the Archimandrite Stephanos gave himself 
up entirely to literary work and translated four works from the 
Latin into Acmenian. 

The first of these was Josephus, the Jewish historian, not 
the entire work, however, but that part only which relates to 
the city of Jerusalem and the wars of the Jews, in 6 volumes. 

The second was the book of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
There existed already another translation of this work in the 
Armenian language by Stephanos of Suini, but thi« was difti- 
eult to understand, whereas this second translation was perfect 
in every respect. 

The third work was called the Book of Rationalism. It 
is a theological work in 36 chapters. 

The fourth is a book of Parables and relates to the lives 
and morals of man as a guide for everybody. The Latin title 
was “The Mirror of Behaviour’’ and the same title was 
preserved in the Armenian translation. It is a book replete 
with sweet words and pleasant sayings. - 

These are the services which he [Stephanos} has rendered 
to the Church so far.” 

Now let us try and determine the age of the present 
Manuscript from the valuable information recorded by a 
contemporary of the translator of the Koran from a Latin 
version. 

* Arakiel the historian savs it was the Catholicos Phillip- 
pos (elected on the 13th January 16233) who ordained Stephanos 
— 
ae as an Archimandrite, and as the Archimandrite displayed 
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regards the merits of the Manuseript before us. Its calligra- 
phy and penmanship, in which great skill and artistic taste have 
n displayed, is simply perfect, whilst the language im which 
the translation is made—and this is classical Armenian—is not 
only elegant but sublime and can vie with the beautiful and 
unrivalled style of the best classical Armenian writers and 
translators of the fifth century—the Golden Age of Armenian 
literature. 
| One may therefore, indeed, congratulate Her Highness the 
Begum of Bhopal for having secured such a valuable treasure. 











22. Note on an Early Persian Work on Ethics. 


By W. Ivanow. 


Barly Persian prose works composed in the V and Vie. 
A.H./XI-X1fe. A.D. never have been very numerous. In those 
times many learned authors still preferred to write in Arabic. 
Others were not lucky enough to draw the attention of the 
public to their works and have never emerged from obscurity. 
Of this originally limited literature comparatively little remains 
nowadays. and every new find of an early composition of this 

’ kind presents special interest to students. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal there are 
several works of this period, dealing with medicine, Sufism, 
theology, occult sciences, etc. Some of them are rare, but 
known in other libraries. Others have never been des- 
eribed, such as, for instance, the hagiological treatise by 
‘Abdu'l-lah Ansari, the Tabagat, which is very interesting with 
regard to its linguistic side,’ and also the Unew t-(@ibin by 
Ahmad-i-Jim.* To this class also belongs the work which is 
the subject of the present note.” 

It isa comparatively lengthy treatise on @thics and politics, 


«apparently composed between 503 A.H/1109 AD. and 
£08 A.H./1I14 AD., by Abu'l-Qasim Nasr b. Alimad ash- 
 S$hadant an-Nishabairit, The fir-t date is referred to several 
* _ times (cf. ff Tv, 144, ete.) as the vear in which the author 
Vee visited Ghazni.* The second date is the vear of the death of 
_ the Ghaznawide prince Sult&én Mas'id (111), who reigned 
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form as Ganju'l-ganj, and is most probably not genuine. The 
author apparently possessed good knowledge of Arabic and 
eould not invent such an unnatural expression 

This first volume is divided into six babs, of which only 
five are extant. They deal with the usual topics of moral 
doctrine, recommending different virtues, such as reasonable- 
ness (tab 11), energy (646 TIT), other general qualities useful 
im administration (446 IV), ete. The fifth bah gives some 
moral maxims on various subjects, and the sixth contains 
anecdotes about the legendary ideal officials who lived under 
Chosroes (Kisra). 

Each of these 6a@bs is uniformiv divided into many un- 
nutabered fasts, and the latter, in their turn, also uniformly 
consist of two unequal parts: a short exposition of the 
general moral rules, and then an illustration of their applica- 
tion to practical life. The first part of these fasis is of a 
purely dogmatic nature, containing very little of philosophy, 
er theory in general. There are also very few special politic 
and administrative questions involved, but the majority are 
moral rules of the most elementary nature. 

The author does not mention the sources from which he 
has compiled his bcok.' The maxims contained in the work 
are attributed to a small number of authorities, almost all 
legendary: Buzurjmihr, Socrates, Aristotle, Alexander the 
Macedonian, and “Ali ibn Abi Talib, son-in-law of the Prophet.* 
None of these aphorisms and maxims have, indeed, anything 

_ to do with the historical persons to whom they are ascribed. 
Only one authority may be more historically authentic, ie. 

Aba ‘Ali, who probably is identical with Aba ‘All b. Stina, or the 
famous Avicenna (d. 428 A.H. 1037 A.D.), to whom some 
works on ethics are attributed, especially the Zafar-nama, a 
translation from the Pehlevi." | — 
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Below is a list of the principal historical anecdotes, 
arranged chronologically under the dynasties and periods to 
which they pertain 

1, Muhammad and the firat khalifa : ff. 25, 45v, 64v, 146 
(about Husayn, son of ‘All), 166,214, 219, 224, 315. 

2. Omayades: Mu‘iwiyya (41-60 A.H 661—68S0 A.D) 
(ff. 219, 315) *Abdun'l-Malik b. Marwan (65-86 A.H. 685-705 
A.D.) (f. 64). Hishim b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik( 105-125 A_H.'724-743 
A.D.) (ff 1197, 240v). To this dynasty belong also the 
anecdotes concerning Al-Hajjaj b. Yiisuf (d. 5 A.H.715 A.D.) 
(ff. S4, 105, 106, 124, 130, 179, 214). 

3. Abhasides: Abit'l-Abb@ as-Saffalh (132-136 AH. 
750-754 A.D.) (ff. 248, 300v). Mansér (136-158 A.H /754-775 
A.D.) (ff. 9, 112, 188v, lu2, 198, 324). Mahdi (158-169A.H. 


775-785 AD.) (f 297). HAarinu’r-Rashid (170-193 A.H. — 


786-809 A.D.) (ff. S8v, 119, 126, PG), 196, 222, 260v, 27 ~~ 
330v). Ma'’mia (198-218 A.H./813-833 A.D.) (ff. 13, 3H. 
‘H6v, 85, 93v, LO8-111, 138v, 141, 147, 150, 153, 251, 253¢, * 
339). The latter two groups contain a great numbér of 
anecdotes connected with the Barmekides (cf. also f. 1347). 
Mu‘tasim (218-227 A.H./833-842 A.D.) (ff. 165, 325v;,. 
Moutawakkil (232—247 A.H /847—861 A.D.) (ff. 294v, 3590). 
Mu‘tadid (279-289 A.H./892—902 A.D.) (f 206v). Mugqtadir 
(295-320 A.H./908-932 A.D.) (f. 205). 
4 Tahirides: Tahir (205-207 A.H./821-S22 A.D.) (f- 32). 
* 6. Saffarides: ‘Amrw b. Layth (265-287 A.H./879—900 
A.D.) (ff. 11, 38, 42v). | 
G6. Samanides: ff. 17v—23v (beginning of the dynasty). 
—— 4. Ziyarides: Qabiis b. Washmgir (366-405 A.H./ 
++ 876-1012 A.D.) (f. 24, sq ). 
* 8 Btyides: f. 202 (Hasan b. Biya’s campaign in 
Armenia); ‘Adudu’d-Daula (338-372 A.H ‘949-983 AD.) 
ss (f. 40-y) (his justice). 
>} _ Gharnawides: ff. 27 (Mahmud); 54 (Sabuk-Tegin’s 
 eareer); 68v (Mahmid’s returning from Somanat) 5 71 (Mahmad 
sand Indian politics); 186 (Bilga-Tegin and the rise of Sabuk- 
—* fae oe 217,(Mahmad) ; 225 (Tughan Tegin, Sabuk-Tegtn, and 
PN 4 
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motives, or traces of ancient beliefs as to the magical power of 

kings (cf. the anecdotes concerning the connection of rain with | 

the king, pre on f, 236v, sq.; or on the dependence of the ; 
health of flock on the king's will, f. LSOv, etc). 

Some stories containing animal fables (cf. ff. 80v, 90, 

O07, 101v, 194v, 2l1v) may be interesting for folkloristic studies. 

Only a few anecdotes touch on Sufic matters (ff. S2v, 
I7lv), referring to some famous early Sufis. They contain 
nothing of special interest, however 

The language of the book is appreciably modernised in 
the present transeript (which is of Indian origin and dates 
from the Xlile A.H./’/XVIfle. A.D.) Traces of its more 
archaic diction are plentiful, such as, for instance, the frequent 


pout + us. of the so-called conditional .-, and other 


omnal obsolete forms. 

Many poetical quotations, both in Arabic and Versian, 
are scattered throughout .the book. The majority of them 
apparently belong to the author himself. Only very rarely 
: e quote other poets, such as ‘Onsurl (p. 252v), and 
1 (f 6sv)-' 



















On the whole this old work does not present, as far as To 

ave been able to ascertain, anything very remarkable, but * 
here is no doubt that ite well deserves careful study, which — , 
may yield some interesting information. | Fe 
7th April, 1924, Calcutta, ———— 


This quotation ix probably taken from an eulogy on Malimid of 2 * 
Ghazna, as it alludes to his Somanat campaign. — * 
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23. More on the Sources of Jami'’s Nafahat. 


By W. Ivaxnow. 


In my note on the sources of JAmi’s well-known hagiologi- 
eal work Nafahatw'l-uns,' | mentioned as one of Jami’s probable 
authorities a treatise which he calls Aisala-i-Iqhalinya” The 
work in question was not accessible to me at the time when the 
former article was written Only after the paper had already 
been set up in type I found a MS. of the /ghaliyya, although 
under a different title, in the Imperial Library. at Caleutta® 
Having examined it I am now in a position to give precise 
information concerning it, and thus to complete and correct 
what is said in this connection in my former article. 

The work is a collection of summaries of the instructive 
discourses of the mediaeval Persian Sufie shaykh ‘Alau’d-Daula 
Ruknu'd-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Biyabainaki as-Samnani,* who died the 22 Rajab 736 A_H., or 
6th March 1336. The book belongs to the type of composi- 
tions which in India are usually called Mal/azat. The discus- 
sions are of a rather encyclopaedic character. as always is the 
ease with the diaries of this kind which record the subjects 
dealt with only in their chronological order, regardless of any 
system. Unfortunately, contrary to the practice of the 
majority of writers of this kind, the author of the present work 
does not give the dates of the discourses, and apparently even 

avoids giving any dates at all in bis book. If the copy belong- 
ing to the Bodleian library, referred to in the foot note, contains 
a precisely the same work, the date of the first majlis would “be 
9724 A.H./1324-1325 A.D. This is probably quite correct, 
-—s because the present work could not have been written before 
——s« 721 A.H./1321 A.D. This may be inferred from the fact that 
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‘Alau’d-Daula’s own work ‘“Urwe, or, to give it its full title, 
Al-Urwat li-ahlvl-khalwat wa'l-jalwat,’ which was completed in 
that year, is several times referred to in the book 

The author of this summary version of the saint's lectures 
is his disciple Amir Iqbal b. Sabiq as-Sijistani.” He gives no 
particulars about himself and protiably was not remarkable in 
anv way. 

The contents of this rare work are rather disappointing 
There is practically nothing except vague and very general 
Sufico-moral discussions, a few biographical details of ‘Alau’d- 
Daula, and a number of very elusive and intangible allusions 
to the contemporary condition of Persia, Jami could not have 
derived much benefit from a perusal of this work. In fact he 
took from it some materials concerning the biography of 
‘Alau’d-Daula and a few of his disciples* but it would not be 
surprising to learn that he also perused the ‘Urwa, because 
he gives several dates which are not found in the present 
work.® 

The biography of the saint is sufficiently well-known and 
it is needless to dwell on it here" The references in the 


resent work are only to the period of the Shaykh’s early days, 


efore his final conversion to Sufism. He recalls his un- 
pleasant position at the court of Arghin, the Mongol [khan of 


Persia (reigned 653-690 A.H. 1284- i291 A ._D.). His piety was 


sees to affronts on the part of his drunken colleagues, who 


— — — — — — — — — — — 
— — — — « 


| See Rieu, Su — to the Catalozue of the Persian MSS. in 
British Museum, 1805, No. 19. The work is alao referred vo by tai 
helt, vor IV, p. 197. 
Fol. Iv: 
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he beginning of the book. ; 
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by way of a joke forced him not only to violate the fast of 
Ramadan but even to drink wine’ He ran away, but was 
brought back*; finally, however, he retired and settled at 
Sufiabad, near Samndan, in the Khingaih-i-Sakkakiyya,* where 
probably the present discourses were delivered. * 
He was a follower of the affiliation started by Najmu’d- 
Din Kubra,® and in his beliefs was probably a partisan of the 
strictly Sunnite conservative school of Sufis. This explains his 
hostile attitude towards the growing Shi'ite and Sufico-shi'‘ite 
movement which already assumed large dimensions under the 
Mongols, and became victorious all over Persia under the 
Safawides. As he says, ‘Now the world is captured by heresy, 
and the heretical parasites disguise themselves as godly met, 
calling perversion the divine guidance.’ 7 
Very interesting in this connection is an allusion to the 
energetic Sufico-shi'ite propaganda carried on by the famous 
ancestor of the Safawides, Shaykh Safiyyvu'd-Din Ardabilt :d. in 
735 A.H./1335 A.D.). The whole passage is really typical: ‘A 
darwish (in the majlis of ‘Alau’d-Daula Samnfni) mentioned 
Shaykh Safiyyu'd-Din, who is at Ardabil, saying ...., that he 
always tries to get as many disciples as possible and to increase 
the number of his followers. He is very proud and says, that 
there is no other murshid except himself, and all peeple must 
- come there in order that he may guide them. The Shavkh 
(‘Alau‘d-Daula),—God sanctify his spirit '—said: * Our time is 
a wonderful time. I always made inquiries concerning him (i.e. 
Safi of Ardabil). The people say that he orders his disciples to 
live honestly and be mindful of God. _ I liked him for these two 
points and used to say that it would be good if in such times 
there would be a thousand (shaykhs) like him.” (f. 3): 











' Fol. 37. ? Fols. 42-43. 


8 So it is stated by Jami, p. 504. The position of the Khaing4h is 

described by Jami as .,,30< Glay!! ove Wyo! oles lo; bd Spb= 50 

wae’? ie. at his shrine. Jimi gives the dato of the beginning of *Alfiu'd-Daula’s 
ss parecer as murshid as 689 AH. / 1290 A D. 
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‘2b ,! clic shy aile; ery 
And he gives several further pages of definitely controver- 


sial remarks, refuting the Shivite extremist beliefs in incarna- 
tions,* and other similar matters, such as a story of the secret 


letter, or book (US ), bequeathed by the Imams, etc." Some- 


times he tries even to reconcile the Shiite ideas with the Sufic 
heliefs. asin the case of Mahdi, the twelvth Imam, who, accord- 
ing to him, was an Abdal. ° 

There is little beyond this in tho book which possesses 
specie) interest. ‘The passages which may be referred to in 
his connection are: an account of the Shaykh’'s dispute with a 
Buddhist_monk at the court of Arghin’; an interesting bio- 
raphy of Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj*; but quite peculiar is 
is reference to the great Sufic poet of Persia, Jalalu’d-Din 
Rimi: ‘Alau’d-Daula, like many other strictly Sunnite Sufis, * 
held no very high opinion of the doctrines propounded by the 

t, although he paid due tribute to the poetical beauties of 
his work: ‘Some one asked: what sort of person was 
Mawlaina-i-Rim. (The Shaykh replied): he was quite good, F 
although in his writings, in spite of all my search, | could not — 
discover signs of decision and authority. But, nevertheless, he 
was inspired, and I never could hear his poetry without feeling = 
impressed.’” (f. S2y): tg et 
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As mentioned above, it seems probable that Jami! could do 
little with IqbAl’s work beyond basing on it the biography of 
‘Alau’d-Daula and a few other sainta He alao gives in the 
Najahat a highly important document relating to Versian 
mediaeval Sufism, namely ‘Abdu'r-Kazziq KAsit's criticians of 
‘Alau’d-Daula's book ‘Urwa, and the latter's reply to it’ But 
the letters (as they are uauallv called), are not found in the 
fqbdliyya. Both, in an identical version, appear in the 
Lata’if-i-Ashraji.. This fact however cannot be used fur any 
inferences as to their origin in Jimi’s book because the letters 
are sometimes given as an independent pamphlet, as in the 
India Office copy.* 

In conclusion I have to add that in his preface to the 
Najfahat Jami has inciuded several passages from a Persian 
translation of Shihaibu'd-Din ‘Umar Suhrawardi's * Awa@ri/u'l- 
ma‘ari/, as already identified by W. Pertsch*® The Persian 
version in question was prepared by ‘Izzu’d-Din Mahmad b. 
‘All al-Kashani (d. 735 A.H. | 1334-1335 A.D.), under the title 
Misbahu'l-hidayat wa mifiahu'l-kijayat. The extracts are taken 
from the first and the third babs.” 

May, 1924, Calcutta, 





‘deuf Husaynt, surnamed Giedidiraz (d. $25 A.D. / 1422 A.H.) was exactly 
yews era e sinion. In one of hia letters he calle the works of Rimi, 
‘Attér and Ibn ‘Arabi nonsense, and thernselves the evil doers of Islam 


(5x67 ISL; by ) see Makiabat-+-Oisidiraz, 
MS. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, E 189, £. 19 (described in the Cate- 
logue under No. 1232). 


| Hero 555. | 
2? Pp. 558-567. Kamalu'’d-Din (or Jamdala'd-Din) *Abdu'r-Razzaq 






ks on Sufiam, died in 730 A H. / 1330 A.D. 
the LalG'i/-i-Ashrafi see my previous 
—— and the Catalogue of the As. Society's 
7-581). 












* 
24. "Imam Ismail. 


By W. Ivanow. 


Some interesting casual references to Imam Isma‘il are 
found in a little knownand rare Shi‘ite book, Ma’ rifat akhbart r- 
rijal,’ composed sume time in the fourth century A.H.(X AD.) 
—* Aba ‘Amrw Muhammad b ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l--Aziz al- 

shi. Although they add not very much to our knowledge 
of Isma‘il’s biography, they deserve attention, firstly, because 
such references are extremely rare in Muhammadan literature, 
and, secondly, because they come apparently from early and 
well-informed sources.” 

* Kashi's * book is not mentioned in C. Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte d. Arabischen Litteratur, and therefore it may be 
inferred that no copy of it is known in Europe But al- 
though this work is not common, it is not very rare in the 

| East, and many Shi'ite writers quote it in their compilations. 
i . it does not explicitly mention the date of its composition, but 
must have been compiled ‘some time between 280 A.H. 

893 A.D. and the beginning of the Ve. A-H/XIe. A.D. The 

first date is the latest of the dates mentioned in the book 

‘ itself (p. 372. top) ‘The second may be inferred from the 
a fact that TGsi, while mentioning it in his List.” gives two 
generations as dividing himself — Kashi” Najjashi,’ who 


> — — — — — — — — — — —— 


as i. | Peinted in Bombay, 1317. Concerning this buolk seo ‘isis List 
nes Sa. No. 668 (p. 309); aleo Kitaburr-rijal by Abii l*Abbis Alimad b. *Ali b. 
Ahmad b. al ‘Abbas an-Najjashi, Lith. Bombay, 1317, p. 263. 
st «For « summary of Isma‘il's apa a4 see Cl Huart’s article in the 
 Encyclopwdia of Islam, vol, II, p, 549 (under * Ismailiyya’). Cf. also W. 
_Ivanow, Tsmnilitica, Momoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VIII 
(1922), pp 60GI. In these publications a bibliography is given. 
| 5 Persian monosyllabic names of cities like Kash, Qum, Bam, ete., 
+S as are often Arabicised into Kashsh. Qumm, Bamm, ete. It seems more. 
— — easonable, however, to leave them as they are in their original language, 
and therefore I uniformly write Kashi, Quini,ete. _ 
oA) parently the only author who refers to it is lL. Friedlinder, The 
Heterodoxies of tes in the presentation of Ibn Hazm, Journal of 
Santee pen bet 2 and 1995, po. 1-183. (His 
isin Jurjan, found on p. 4 of J-A.O.5., L008, is 
the presen habitiate. is « dependency of 
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was followed by ‘liisi, calls him a disciple of ‘Ayyashi, who 
is referred to in the Fihrist.' This is quite correct, because 
in the isnGdse of a great number of traditions collected by 
Kashi, ‘Ayyashi's name is mentioned as the first link. 

Some additional hints as to the date of Kashi’s work 
may be gathered from a comparative analysis of the tsna@ds of 
Kashi and of the famous Shi'ite writer lbn Babfiya al-Qumi 
(a. 381 A.H.991 A.D)2 who often mentions the date and 
place at which he heard this or that tradition. Neither of 
these authors mentions the other, and they probably never 
met because Ibn Babtiiya worked at Baghdad and Nishapor,; 
while Kashi mentions as his rdwis chiefly people whose names 
indicate their domicile as Soghd, Ferghana, Saghanian and 
generally the North-Eastern extiemity of the Muhammadan 
world. The isnads, chiefly connected with Imam ‘Ali b. 
Mas& ar-Rida (d. 203 A.H./S15 A.D.)* differ, and rarely ascend 
to the same associates of the Imim. But the number of their 


The book deals with traditions concerning the early 
Shiite saints and each of the twelve Imams. It is remarkable 


> 


for its wealth of information, liberal apirit, and frequent refer- 


the sake of the tagiyya used to add a few curses upon the 
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heretics whilst quoting them This fact adds to the impor- 
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tance of his information concerning Isma‘ll, because it guaran- 
tees to some extent that the narrative is derived from sym- 
pathetic, or at least neutral sources, and not from the enemy's 
camp, as are the majority of accounts of this saint found in 
Sunnite literature. 

The anecdotes narrated by Kashi and concerned with 
isma‘il chiefly deal with the very puzzling and obscure question 
of the real causes of the revocation of his Imamat by his 
father. Unfortunately itis impossible to arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to their nature. Judging from allusions, some of 
which are very elusive, these causes were : (1) the personal dislike 
of Ja‘far Saidiq for his eldest son, and his preferenc: for his 
second son, Mis& Kazim. (2) Isma‘il's popularity amongst the 
extremist parties, who, in their fanatical zeal threatened to 
expose the whole of the Shi'ite movement to grave danger-' 
And (3) Iisma‘il's alleged intrigue; against his father.” 

Only one anecdote is unconnected with these questions, 
and mentions Isma‘il as acting in full accord with his father. 
It is very important because it gives what may probably be 
regarded as the only reliable date in Isniail’s biography. The 
story (pp 239-242) is given in several versions, from different 
rauis. It deals with the execution of an eminent follower of 
Ja‘far Sadiq, a wealthy Persian (‘lraqi) al-Mu‘alli b. Khunays. 
His execution was carried out under the orders of the governor 
of Medina, Da’id b. ‘Ali. The wrath of Ja‘far Sadiq was 

- great, and in his collision with the governor he probably proved 
the stronger party. Da’Gd could only throw the blame to the 
shoulders of his subordinate, s@hib-shurta, i.e. the chief of the 
police, Sayrafi* by name, who, probably quite correctly, 
protested his innocence. He was slain in his office by Isma‘il, 
according to one version (p. 240), or executed in some other 
way, as may be inferred from others * 


As Da‘td b, ‘Ali, according to Tabart,® occupied the post 
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of governor of Medina only for three months in 188 A H./751 
A.D., when he died, it is possible to infer that Tsma‘tl: (1) was 
alive at that date - (2) that he had already attained maturity, 
and (3) that his lameness, alluded to in his usual surname al- 
Ara) * was not so pronounced as to incapacitate him entirely. 
The date of his death, therefore, could not be earlier than 133 
A.H./751 A.D. It is placed exactly in this year by the author 
of the * Umdatu’t-talib. although some other authorities place 
it ten years later, in 143 A.H./760 A.D 

The other anecdotes given by Kashi are not lengthy, and 
it is better to give them here only in translation. As the 
text has already been printed there is no need to reprint it here. 

No. 1 (p. 206). Jabriil b. Ahmad narrates what he has 
heard from Muhammad b. ‘Isa, who heard it from Yinus, and he 
in turn from Hammad b. * Uthman.* who said : I heard Abt 
' Abdi'l-Ioh (i.e. Imiim JA- far Sadiq),—peace be upon him !— 
saying to al-Mufaddal b. * Umar al-Ju‘fi® : O Unbeliever, O 
Idolator ! What hast thou to do with my son t?—ie. Isma‘sl b. 
Ja‘far, And (al Mafaddal) was a partisan of the latter, sharing 
the beliefs of the Khattabiyya.° But later on he severed his 
connection with them. 

No. 2. (p. 209). Hamdiya ‘ narrated to me what he had 
heard from Muhammad b. ‘ Is&, who heard it from Ibn Abt 
‘Umayr, who heard it from Hammid b. ‘ Uthman, and he in 
turn from Isma‘il b. ‘Amir, who said : I called on Abi ‘ Abdi’l- 
lah (i.e. Imam Ja‘far Sadiq). and invoked a blessing on each of 
the [mims. And when I had mentioned his own name, I asked 
him ; Is it Isma‘il who will succeed thee ?—And he replied : but 
what if not ? 

Hammad said ; Lasked Isma‘il (b. ‘ Amir): What compelled 





! See Tabari, I1#, 154, 2509, and * Umdatu'ttalib, p. 208. 

2 P,. 208. 

3% the Encyclopmdia of Islam, vol. IT, p. 549. 

‘ ut —— of Ja‘far Sadiq and his two successors, 
* died in 190 A.H./806 A.D., seo Tiisi's List, No. 262, and — 
—— 104. 
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—— ee a notorious horetic of the extremist type, # to a 
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thee to inquire as to Isma‘il’s succession (to Jafar Sadiq) 7— 
He replied : al Mufaddal b. ‘Umar had ordered me to do so. 
No. 3 (p. 226). Verily Fayd (b. Zubyfin) ' was the first 
man to hear from Aba ‘Abdi'l-lnh (ic. Ja‘far Sadiq) of his 
appointment of his son Misi to be Imam after himeelf. 
Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. Ayyuib narrates what he heard from 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan at-Taymi and also from Abia Nujayh, 
and he in turn from al-Fayd b. al-Mukhtar who said : 
Said I to Abii ‘ Abdi'l-lah: O thou, for whose sake may 
I be sacrificed! What dost thou declare concerning the land 
which I have received from the government? Should I lease 
it to others and myself accept of whatsoever God will cause it 
to yield, either one half, or one third, or perchance either less 
than this, oc more i*#—He replied - There will be no harm. 
But his son Isma‘ll said to him : O Father, w hy should he 
retain it ?—(Imam Ja‘far) replied: Son, is not this the way 
in which I act with my peasants ? Really the greater part of 
what I say I am constrained thus to say. But thou dost not 
act in this way.* 
> Isma‘il rose and walked away. I asked : what prompts 
Isma’‘il not to follow thee although thou hast handed over 
to him every thing after thee, in the same way that they were 
transferred to thee after — father ? 
(Ja‘far Sadiq) replied - O Fayd, really Isma'll is not in the 
same position as I was with my father. 


* SaidI: But we have no daubt [p. 227] that (all) men have 
r accepted him as thy successor.—And I further said to him on 
this oink: —But if what we fear should happen, and God calls 
thee at seat, *to whom (wilt thou bequeath the Imamat) ? 
Said he: Leave me alone!—But I kissed his knees, and 
said to him: ‘Have mercy upon me, O Lord ; verily (thy anger) 
| is like fire. Really if expected 5 to die before thee, then, 
+ Sth thee God, why should I — but Lam afraid that I will survive 
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He said : Sit quietly. Then he rose and went towards 
the curtain in his house, lifted it, and passed into the room. 
He remained there a while, and then cricd : O Fayd, come 
in ! l entered, and found him in a mosque engaged in prayer. 
Then he turned from the gibla, and 1 sat before him. Entered 
Abna'l-Hasan (i.e. Misa b. .Ia‘far), who was at that time a little 
boy, holding a whipin his hand. (Ja'far) made him sit in his 
lap and asked : With my father mayest thou be ransomed and 
with my mother! Why is this whip in thy hand ?—(MudUsf) 
replied: I passed near ‘Ali, my brother, who was holding it 
and hitting animals: so | pulled it away from his hand 

Abt ‘Abdu’l-lah said: O Fayd, verily the books of 
Abraham and Moses were handed over to the Apostle of God, 
and he entrusted them to Hasan and Husayn ; the latter entrust- 
ed them to ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, whe did the same to Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali, and my father entrusted them to me, and they were 
with me But I entrust them to this my son, regardless of his 
young age, and they are with him. 

1 understood what he meant by this, but asked: Explain 
this to me further. 

(Ja‘far Sadiq then tells him of several instances of Miisa’s 
filial affection for him, and his own appreciation Then he 
orders Fayd b. Zubyain not to tell anybody of what he has 
heard, except his relatives and friends. Thus the latter did, 
and all his connections obeyed the Imfam’s will.) 

No. 4 (p. 247). Abmad b. Mansa@r narrated what he heard 
from Ahmad b. al-Fadl al-Khuza‘t,'! and he from Muhammad b 
Zivad, and he in turn from ‘Ali b. ‘Atiyya, the chamberlain,* 
who said: ‘Abdu'r-Rahman b. Siyaba wrote to Abi *Abdi’l- 
lah (Ja‘far Sadiq): 1 have warned thee that Isma‘ll is going 
to ruin thee. He is — ———— gop Te but stirs trust- 
worthy people up to the point of (open) revolt. | 
= Aba ‘Abdi’ lah wrote to him in reply: True is the word 
of God: no burdened soul shail bear the burden of another 
| — did not cite about this, never ordered this, and 
never will agree to this. A ——— he ee 

, we Tt is not clear, however, if the ‘ Isma‘il’ here really wasthe 
gon of Imim Ja‘far, and not a different person of the same ee 
mame. Unfortunately there are no ways to ascertain this — 
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25. The Conception of the Indian Astronomers con- 
cerning the Precession of the Equinoxes. 


By JyvoTis CHANDRA GHATAK. 


An astronomer (who is also an astrologer) of no mean 
reputation in the West has written in the revised and enlarged 
edition of one of his works thus: The precession of the 
equinoxes is taken in India at 50” per year.”” As a matter 
of fact, in no Indian astronomical treatise of any fame what. 
ever do we find the annual measure of precession as 50 seconds. 
There are existent in India two schools only—one counting 54° 
and the other 60 seconds as the annual libration. And if we 
take into account ‘ Siddbanta-Darpana, a twentieth century 
astronomical treatise of India from the pen of Mahamahopa- 
dhaya Chandrasekhar Simha, of Orissa, we may recognise a third 
school which gives 57°615 seconds as the annual librational 
rate. I shall discuss here very briefly the views of the various 
Indian astronomers beginning from a very remote period of 
history up to the very present times, from a historical stand- 
point. 

But before doing so, 1 propose to emphasise at the very 
outset, the initial difference between the Indian and the 
Western conception as regards the precession of Equinoxes. 
‘According to the Western astronomers, the equinoctial points 
move along the ecliptic steadily retrograde at a mean rate of 
50:2” per annum caused by the action of the sun, moon and 
planets upon the protuberant matter about the earth's equator 
in connexion with its diurnal rotation. It bappens in the 
following manner. The pole of the earth is constantly chang- 
ing its position and as the earth's axis changes, the plane of 


— the equator also changes with it. Thus, each succeeding 
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(or 30 degrees as according to some) will thus be found to be the 
outstanding speciality of the Hindu conception. Some scholars 
suspect Ganesa Satanada and even Bhaskara as not being 
believers in the Libration theory; since they have given 
instructions for adding the precession degrees (or minutes or 
seconds) to the Nirayana longitude of planets. But, this is at 
best but a guess: since, at least two of these three authors are 
professed followers of the Suryya-Siddhanta—the great up- 
holder of the Libration theory—and also because argument: 
um ex silentio is not a very sound principle to be followed 
everywhere, as it proves very little sléhousk it promises much 
Even Pandit Chandrasekhara follows this method of argument 
and suspects Bhaskaracharyva to be a revolution theorist. 
But he himself does not believe in the revolution theory. He 
assigns two reasons for his being a believer in the Libration 
theory: (1) since Brahma and Saura Siddhantas are Libration 
“theorists and (2) since his own reasoning is in favour of the 
Libration theory. (Cf. aufa aqgadaaware anfeda) oe 
wae wea... Ch. 6, v. 101.) ” 
So far by way of enunciating the radical difference between 
the Indian and the Western conceptions and thus giving a 
sort of resumé of the whole paper. Now, we would begin with 


one of our hoariest documents—viz. Suryya-Siddhanta. 

1. Swtryya-Siddhanta :-—This is avowedly a very ancient 
and authentic work on Indian Astronomy. It puts the libra- 
tion rate thus — 


fauqnet ga wimi wa ura ufeseara | 


3 airmry azarae |i 
aeifeant zurtaia: fastar sraarfarar: | 
(Ch. 3, verses 9 and 10). 


According to this work, therefore, the cquinoctial points 
move along ecliptic, so as to reach the farthest point eastward 
from the first points of Aries and Libra respectively, 600 times 
in a ‘Mahd-yuga,’ i.e. 43,20,000 years. his motion is both 
eastward and westward (ie. both forward and backward) as is 
implied by the verses. 

The commentator Ranganatha clearly says :— 
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original equinoctial points (i.e. lst degrees of Aries and Libra) 
and then again proceeds 27 degrees castward. 

Thus we see that in one Mahfi-yuga by progressive and 
retrogressive movements (600 » 4) or 2,400 full circuits of 
equinoctial difference take place ‘Thus dividing 43,20,000 
years by 2,400, we get one full circuit of equinoctial aberration 
taking place in 1.800 vears. So that the equinoctial points 
would take 66 vears & months to travel one degree in this 
wav. The formula, which the author of Stryya-Siddhainta 
gives us, being fully worked out, lands us to the same result. 
The formula is this :-— 

To find out the libration of equinoxes for a particular day, 
the total number of Aharganas of the day in question, is to be 
multiplied by 600 and divided by Bhi-dina (ie. total number 
of mean solar days in a Mahd&-yuga). From the result of this 
division, the ‘ Ddh ” or ‘ Bhuja’ is to be ascertained, and that 
——— is to be multiplied by 3 and divided by 10 and thus 
would be obtained the exact number of degrees, minutes and 
seconds of the precession. 

The number of “Bhi-dina’ or ‘Kvaha’ in a Maha-yuga, 
is fixed and is given by the author as 157, 79, 17, 825. 


Cf. “aq-ererfe-eurg-anifa-fauat gai” 
Ch. 1, Sl. 37. 


* 
— also, “ wafeq teat ara fae ger: ”’ 
. Ch. 1, SI. 39. 
Now let us turn to another very old astronomical treatise. 
: 2. Sdma-Siddhanta :— 
It gives :— 
“gh 4 uemaaet Hah UTR AT HTS | 
— Ian fgarerraaiarcac; |” 
—— (Spastadhikara Chapter, verses 31 and 32.) 


“S Here also we get the same measure of libration as we get 
in Saryva-Siddhanta. The process of finding it out, is also 
the same, the only difference being that the Bhuja degrees are 
to be done into ‘Lipta’s or minutes and then divided by 20). 
The result is the same in both the cases because to multiply 
a thing by 60 and then divide by 200, is the same as to 
it by 3 and then divide it by 10. Thus we see that 
Soma-Siddhanta the annual libration is 54 
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. 3. Vasistha-Siddhanta :— 
It. gives :— 


‘* sett: wa fu: (=e) WIsaT- 
eret-feqrwt SMT Sar: | 
AAA ...,.." Sl 55 
(Sphuta-gati Chapter, verse 55.) 


Here also we get the same method of finding out the 
libration and the same annual measure of it, viz., 54 seconds. 

All these three astronomical treatises hail from a very 
remote antiquity and the determination of the respective 
priority of the one to the other is rather difficult although not 
an altogether hopeless task. The author of ‘Sambhu-Hora- 
Prakasa " expressly says :— 


“ste: fasrn: wa: ataaet at a gai way aeaaat | 
sat sient fafiat awe: aainte: Steamerdta: 0 € 
afersrent atfest stays ieee: aigaraaa st: | 
Stat faxramaat anaen sagem: afe-e: azar: ||’ © 

(Ch. 1, verses 6 and 7). 


The dialogue between Siryya and Aruna assigns the oldest 
position to Brahma-Siddhanta, Vasistha-Siddhanta coming 
next, and Saryya-Siddhanta being put third. So that both of 

_ these traditions place Sirya-Siddhanta as the third in chrono- 
logy. Not only tradition but internal evidence as well would 
betray that SGryya-Siddhanta was at least posterior to Soma. * 

‘This would be apparent from a comparison of Paridhi-degrees 
assigned to the planets in the two books. The Soma has only 
- Sighra and Manda Paridhi degrees, while the Siryya hasodd ~~ 


* + 2 


and even division for each of these Sighra and Manda Paridbis, | 





_. _‘This is undoubtedly an instance of how the Siryva-Siddhanta = 
must have improved upon its predecessor the Soma. Hence 
_ the dispute now remains between ‘Soma’ and * Brahma.” In — 
my opinion, the tradition recorded in Simbhu-Hora-Prakaga 
I SF seems to be nearest truth. I! give here only a few salient: : 
‘points on behalf of this view: (1) The style of ‘Séma’" seems to_ 
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be more archaic than Brahma. (2) The language of ‘ Soma’is 
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nifestly simpler than Brahma. (3) Purely non-astronomieal 
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likely that it should do so with regard to the oldest of them 
either from the view-point of avoiding the detection of similar 
passages or from the stand point of extorting greater reverence 
and admiration. There are thus to be found innumerable 
passages in Stiryva-Siddhinta which cool deliberation would 
show to be onls the improved editions of certain Soma passages, 





e.g. 
(i) SOma — 
‘arataifa atsanfsreaar weqaana: |” 
: (Spastadhikara Ch, verse 4). 
Sirvva — 
‘araiPaatsgifamat waufaueda: |” 
(Ch. 2. U2). 
(ii) Soma :— 
GIFTS! AMAA Wea: 
(Spasta Ch, verse 4) 
ame ayaa: 
(Ch. 2, 172: 
~*~ ‘ * 
a ————— NAnara 


hes Ch. verse 15) 


: Waa? WANTS: | 


(Ch. 2. verse 34). 










— Set wet: AAm̃ar: 
(Spasta ae verse 16). 


: | wat aarmar: | 
— —— score — 
th redeces- 
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“arranad afaq: aaenre eaifeaaraa | 
smart faafa: gare-atten afm” 
(Ch. 3, verse 2), 


If we compute from Varaih& Mihira’s days when precession 
was zero, up to the present time (say 1922, l4th April, i.e. 
1844 Saka, Ist Baisikha) when the actual precession is 
22° 38° 10° we find that the annual libration has been 
something like 574 seconds. ; 

5. Laghu-mainasa (By Mufjala) (<S54 Saka or <32 
A.D.). 

This work was written by Mufijala somewhere about 854 

(Cf :-— 


“mnatantaa Wh awe tfaarat |" ete. 


He says that the libration was zero in Saka 434 or 512 A.D. 
Now, if we compute from his time up to the present dav we 
get an average annual libration of 57*% seconds. 

6. Jyotirvidabharanam :-—(Kalidasa) ( < 1,000 A D.). 

The author of this book is Kalidasa who was certainly not 
anterior to 445 Saka or 523 A.D. According to him libration 
was zero in 445 Saka or 523 A.D. He gives an average annual 
libration of 60 seconds (=one kala) I quote him below :— 


wa: warantte-amifaat eat 
+ =r 
Ala Gan: HAAR yar: | 





(Ch. 1, verse 18). 
= 7. Adbhuta-Sdgara (Ballala-Sena) (LOSD Saka or LIGT «© 
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discordant as we don’t get a difference of 180 degrees by it. 
Thus it is quite clear that either the author made a confusion 
of the two systems or, which is more probable, that in his days 
there obtained a system of Nakshatra division which was a 
compromise hetween the equal space and the unequal-space 
systems. If we follow the equal space-system in reckoning 
the first part of Punarvasu it becomes the 21st degree of 
Gemini, while the unequal space system of Garga being followed 
with regard to the reckoning of the first part of UttarAshida it 
comes to the 21st degree of sagittarious; so that we get a 
difference of exactly 180 degrees. Now, to libration. In this 
way we find out that in the author's time and according to his 
own version, the libration was 10 degrees. Now reckoning 
from Varihamihira’s approximate time of 505 A.D. up to the 
year of the composition of Adbhutasagara (1167 A.D.) we get 
a libration of 600 minutes for 662 years, i.e. roughly 54! seconds 


per year, 
8. Karana-kutihalam (Bh&skaraicharyya) (1105 Saka, or 
1183 A.D.) 


Bhaskara must have written his work cither in 1105 Saka 
ora few yearsafter it. This is apparent from the fact that he 
uses 1105 Saka as his Karana year. (Cf. 


“ga: gyfeq waetatsn fan ” 
(Ch. 1, verse 2). 


According to this author also the average annual libration 
is 60 seconds per year. 


— Ch 
— AAariari; Hemant 


aml WATS ARTA: 5 





(Ch. 2, verse 17). 


Bhaskara says that in his days the precession was already 
1 degrees; hence *awr wat.’ The Commentator Sumati 
Harsha further informs us that in Bhaskara’s time the actual 
— mrecession was 11 degrees and 24 seco nds but that the author 
integral number avoiding fraction. Thus --— 
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, F ( O00 00 
precession of \ 1193 sos) ) OF aa 46 inutes or roughly 58} 


seconds. 
The Commentator Sumati Harsha further tells us how 
there were only two Schools existent: the one counting 60 


seconds and the other 54 seconds as the average annual libra- 
tion. Thus — 


“walt waataial ufaaa omaaeraifant saan — 
uraraaine: fawest ce· af | ward ufaad · 
famat (42) sada ama anfayaae: (29) WeATaaTyt 
zara” ete, 


0% Graha-laghava :—(Ganesa Daivajfa) (1442 Saka or 
1520 A.D.). 

This author clearly states that there happens a libration 
of 60 seconds every year. According to him the libration was 
zero in 444 Saka, i.e. 522 A.D. 


‘qe Actas: G-La wa: wantsaarar |” 
(Ch. 2, verse 7). 


In the section on Ahargananayana the author has ‘grat =ar- 
faava twea’ etc. which at once reveals that his work was 
written about 1442 8. or 1520 A.D. 

The Commentator Visvana&tha Daivajfia (son of Divakara 
Daivajiia) who te his Udahriti commentary on Graha- 
la va in 15354 Sake or 1612 A.D. says in his note on this 
7th verse that there were only two schools existent —one coun- 
ting 54 seconds and the other 60 seconds as the average 
annual libration. ‘Thus — 


“ga: — — wilh eat Naha wage ar-aa-aw: cca 
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be the third astronomer of the name. That this Vardha 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century would be 
manifest from his 2lat (23rd of other editions) verse of the 
Ist chapter, where he enjoins upon deducting 1450 from the 


Saka era. * 
aAra waste If· A 
faalaaa fa In Af⸗ Vc 
He was, in all probability, a Bengali living in the Radha 


country (roughly answering our present Burdwan division) a« 
can be well inferred from his following verses on Desaéntara- 


nayana. . 
“Wau (uc) dtrafaad ere Sarreae aa 
aia 9s OEM wat Hat faefasa | ve 
APHIAA WA HS US: ufevituaad | 2°” 


According to this author the average annual libration is 
454 seconds. His formula for finding out the libration of a 
particular year is this :— P 


“grantees fe: neat eufHeta | 
wait Wl asta sraaternar: wat: 22 


A rs (Tri-prasnaidhikara Chapter, verse 11). 
{ -—s i.e. from the Saka year under consideration 421 is to be 


deducted. Then the residue is to be put down in two places. 
One of them is to be divided by 10, and the quotient is to be 
deducted from the other number. The result obtained would 
‘be the amount of precession (or recession) minutes for the vear 


ae Ul. Siddh@nta-rahasya : —(Raghavananda) (1513 Saka or 
fee 1601 A.D:). 
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Cf. “ufasitana: seo wifaqarae wast: | 
eaea afevar aiqaaqiarafaataar 
wea Hae ate aur anette | 
WIR Wala wea aifraratsarea: i 
anfaufauinied ural aaife ay HH 
uatal ufa ateafeuren: ufeaeaa i” 
(Chapter 6, verses 75-77) 


From a consideration of all these Siddhintas we find that 
the slow annual motion of the equinoctial points along the 
ecliptic, is reckoned at 54, 57° 615 and 60 seconds by Indian 
astronomers, and that the movement is not always — 
sive but that it is also progressive as soon as the farthest limit 
of 27 degrees (or 30 degrees according to some) is reached 
either way. A great Indian astronomer has stated this fact 


very nicely thus — 
“Radgaa: us waren (2°) fearat | 
4 ufastaraatae faqaieaa 44 I 
faqateaaai wa aa aia fearfaat 0” 


Thus the 3rd of Chaitra is the farthest limit of retrogres- 
sion and the 27th of Baisikha, the farthest limit of progression. 
Thus after some 300 or 350 years from now, the equinoctial 
be approaching Aries again and thus receding in mS 
Thus we see that according to the Indian astro- 
ep ‘ precession of equinoxes * is a misnomer, the ~ 
recession of equinoxes also being an equally well-founded phe-— | 
nomenon. Asa matter of fact we have actually a faint echo — 
ae of such a thing from Varahamilira’s, Brihat Sambita :— — 
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In Parasara-Samhita we have also an identical record — 
* “awa afacrara dren wea: farfarr· |” 
and also, “urge aratarayarda |” 
( J0 


Indeed we nowhere hear of a Dakshinaéyana beginning 
with ‘Magha* which could have at once established that the 
limit of precession is not actually 27° or at best 30° (as acecord- 
ing to some school, a faint trace of which is preserved in the 
tradition referred to by Sumatiharsha in his commentary on 
Karana-Kutihala). 

I shall now conelude my paper with a word about the 
zero-libration year. As |] have already noticed such a year 
was either 420 or 421 or 434 or 444 or 445 Saka era ie. either 
498 or 499 or 512 or 522 or 523 A.D. according to the 
a _ different authorities. In my estimate, such a year was very 
probably 499 A.D. since it answers Kaliyuga 3,600, which is 
(1,800 = 2) i.e. the farthest limit of 27° being reached and again 


ee traced back quite in accordance with the sayings of the ancient 
_ Siddhantas and also because it is exactly the 120th part of 
Nan arn ae the Kaliyuga period and precisely the 1200th part of a 
Ry Ay Chatur-yuga or Mahf&i-yuga period. " 

fy 








26. Daudig Copper Plate Inscription of Kasasati, 
Sakabda, 1725 (A.D. 1803). 


Dy Pror. Kisnort Mowanx Guerra, Assam Educational 
Service. 


VRELIMINARY. 


While collecting materials for the construction of a history 
of the Jaintiaraj [ came across this copper plate in a rather 
out-of-the-way place called Daudig (Dauyadig according to 
the inscription), about twenty-four miles from the head- 
quarters station of Sylhet and within the jurisdiction of the 
Jaintiapur Police Station. The plate is in the possession of the 
Sebaits (worshippers) of the gods to whom the grant is made. 
This inscription is for the first time brought to notice and 
edited by me. 

The plate measures 6°» 4" and is connected to a hook 
with two chains evidently for the purpose of suspension. The 
royal seal is engraved justin the middle of the upper margin and 

represents a jumping lion within three circles placed side by 

side. The circle in the middle is made of dots. The lion has 

_ its face turned to the left, having in front a semi-cirele of 

_  —s dots. The seal is almost the same as is engraved in the Dhupi 
_  +Copper Plate Inscription of Ramasimha II (see J. and P. A.S.B., 
————s Vol. XVIIT, 1922, No. 1, p. 73), with this difference however, 


ot oe that the bunch of water-lilies is absent in this plate. The 
wm,” late has suffered a little damage immediately above the right 
ss *hand portion of the third line. 


reer) ‘The inscription consists of 17 lines, excluding the invoca- 
tery line above the royal seal. two letters carved immediately 
_ above the first line about its end, and two other one written 
on the right side of the upper margin and at right angles to 
the — * ‘The letters above the first 
should be placed 








— 
CENTRAL UBRARY 
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and part of the fourth forming two stanzas of Upajati. But 
the prosody is not accurate The firat stanza seems to con. 
sist of three verses (pfida) of Indravajré and one verse (the 
third) of Indravamsyaé. The second and third quarters are 
not however regular In -the second: stanéa the third verse 
Appears to be in irregular Vamesasthavila, the fourth im Indra- 
vajrAé and the rest in irregular IndravajrAé verses. There are 


S - 


so 4 + .. & 2s = 


>» —* ce iv 7 hee —— — — — 
rus Para at Fee 1 Saws Ht 
TT Es i | ee a ee 
Te "FT 


= — S — ae | 
_— — se ee ee ee 





also other grammatical errors. Orthographical mistakes such 


as aye for uNe, afe for afe are due to dialectic provineistiam. 
Syntactical errors are also common, ©.g, gael or Wwe in line 
2 the fifth case-ending for the third (line 5), the second Case 
ending for the sixth (line, 11), meuter gender for feminine (line 
14), eto. Instances of wrong cuphonic combinations (sandht) 
are to be found in lines, 7 and 12, 


ee. | wi S' an’ farata | — 
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The inscription records «a grant of land by Mahfidevwt 
(queen-dowager) 2 ag: ah wife of king Badagosayi of Jaintia- 
pur, to the gods Siva, Jagannitha, and Vasudeva-bhidhara of 
the village Dauyidig, on the 22nd kartika, Sakabda, 1725 
(1803 A.D.). The grantis made with the consent of the reign- 
ing king Ramasimha JI, the third in succession from Bada- 
gosivi. Now, Radagosfiyi reigned from 1731 to 1770 ALD. and 
Ramasimba Il from 1790 to J832 AD. (J A.S.B. 1895, vol. 
Ixiv, page 242: Gait’s History of Assam, pp. 260-261) 
Queen Kasasati thus appears to have enjoyed a very long 
life. This pious queen made immense grant of land for reli- 
gious purposes as the following inscriptions prove : 

1. Copper Plate Inscription dated Sakabdaé 1710. This 
— records another grant of land made in 1725 (Sakabada). 

t has been briefly noticed by Sir E. Gait in his “* Report on the 
Progress of Historical Research in Aseam,”” page 16; and will 
be shortly edited and published by me 

2. Copper Plate Inscription dated Sak&ibda 1727, noticed 
by Gait (loq. cit ) 

3. The Plate under review, Sakabda, 1725. 

Copper Plate Inscription dated Sakabda 1735 noticed 


4. 
by Gait (log. cit) This plate is noteworthy in this connec- 


tion. Saves Gait: ‘‘This is another grant by the same lady 
With the consent of RajA Ramasimha of some land for the 
worship of the idols, Vasudeva Jagannatha and Bhaidhara ” 
If we in line 1 of our inscription be taken to mean 3 then the 
date of the two inscriptions is the same, but the two plates 
are not identical since our plate refers to Siva, Jagannitha and 
Vasudeva-Bhiidara, whereas Gait'’s to Vasudeva, Jagannatha 
and Bhudhara, 


Text. 
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qutat atamfareuat vest’) afaae manrfa- 
=aaSi * 


‘qa e a  Aquafaee aa fase: Hat SAS 


aaiaeaaa fea | Se: | aw asentaifa fa wears 
staat amiaaifuura aetzar:' | st afer 
TAR Way 

aac forasnareatusaate aqzarmi®’ dtaw a) fort 
aif]e SSH 

‘qiasute: uaa ae oHsafe: 9 saatraatatal | 
Ya 


gatecs seaaita: ufea wane ATSTET 
at uae * 

sata: ef sade ccxcfe· Bear | qa 
efara a 

1 ye sat fornia seqartes: | waaay asareafua- 





fas |! daa aa 
ea ufsfaatafa: efeuena aISES ate fererrssfer: ah uncle 


— 
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: l4. amat eufafa’ cadtaufs aaa waretetad * araafa 
aa 
15. wmaay afaa* arate Harfa aq aaaa’ actrataatta * 
qua 
1G. aa’ zutettfa autfa:*) atrftaaraewa 22 «rfanfa- 
fzaet aif* 
l7. fafsfa 4 
TRANSLATION 


Om. Salutation to Siva. 


In Sakaibda 1725 (expressed in astronomical language) 
king Rimasimha having given his consent (7¥@ ), a few pieces 
of land left (to her) by king Badagos&yi have been given, in 
this city of Jayantipura, for (the purpose of) pleasing Sambhu, 
Lord of the Avadhitas (religious mendicants) as well as (for the 
pleasure of) the Bhidhara-image of Sri-VAsudeva, by Kasan- 
gadevi, wife of (Badagosayi), after deliberations with (her) sons 
and with the approval of the younger (lines 1-4). 

Explanation of this (as follows, line 4). 


By the Mahadevi (queen) named Srimati KaAsa&sati, wife 
ot king —— Simha (have been given) half yasti (of 
land) in the village named Pirlakandi, and half yasti (of land) 
in the village named Dharmapura for pleasing Siva, lord of the 

: Avadhitas, Jagannatha, and Bhidhara, the incarnation of 
— Vasudeva (residing) in the village named Daudadig (lines 4-7). 

"4 _ The boundary of these two villages: in the East, the 

land attached to half of Nandirai, in the West land attached 

to DPhanapira in the North the land attached to Chauraé and 












oS Dhanaptira. and in the South land attached to Javantipura 
J— and Kachairkandi (lines 7-9): In the East land attached to 
_-——s« Ghura in the West land attached to Sivanagar, in the North 
—— — the river named Dhadapadia and in the South land attached 
sta Dhanapura and PirlAkandi (lines 9-11). 

* Nay’ ss Land measuring four halas together with MHaripalka’s 


land measuring half a hala (lying) between these (two villages) 
ety tciven: away for pleasing the Siva-phallus at 
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With the exception of this (piece of land) the whole of 
the inhabited region measuring twenty-four bales with tenants 
is given in the true sense of the term (qwrt: ): lines 12-14. 

It is also true that upon these no ownership either mine 
or of my son, exists. No one would be able at any distance of 
time to take away (these). This (grant ?) exists by the merits 


of Avadhitas ( =rawlaaw). I have no pride (in making this 
grant). (This is to be judged) by the learned ( qwifH:). Docu 


ment (written on) the 22nd day of the month Kartika (lines 
14—17). 


NovTeEs. 


1. The notes appended to my “‘ Dhupi Copper Plate 
Inscription ** (J. and P., A.S. B. Vol. XVIII, 1922 No 1 p. 73) 
should be referred to in this connection. In Jaintia society 
being matriarchal among the Syntengs, the throne passes to the 
nephew after the demise of the reigning king. The reigns of 
Chattrasing (c. 1770-88 A.D.) and Vijayaniraiyana (c. 1758— 
1790 A.D.) intervened between those of Badagosayi and Raima- 
simha II (Gait: History of Assam, 261—262). Ramasimha Il 
was thus the nephew of Vijayanariyana, and was only dis- 
tantly connected with queen Kasasati or Kéisangadevi. The 
memories of this pious queen as well as of Badagosa&yi are still 
cherished by thousands in Jaintia for their deeds of charity. 

The places mentioned in the inscription still go by the 
same designations. 

2 The distinct existence of two kinds of land, namely, 
the Royal domain and private lands in the kingdom of Jaintia, 
has been referred to in my paper on the Dhupi plate. Lines, 
2-3, of the Daudig plate make it clear that the reigning kings 
used to make assignments of land to members of the royal 
family evidently for their maintenance ; and alienations by the 

ssignee for religious pur at least (here as Devottara), 
required the sanction of the reigning monarch and permission 
of the : 1ee’s successors. : 















following system of land-measurement was 
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8. The Jaintia sovereigns were eclectic so far as the 
different cults of Hinduism were concerned. They paid their 
homage equally to Siva, Sakti and Vi nu. The Jaintiapur 
Copper Plate Inscription of Kasasati (to be shortly published) 
proves their devotion to Sakti (Kalika). 


: - ~ 


—— — ied 








27, Jaintiapur Copper Plate Inscription of Badagosdayi, 
A.D. 1770. 


By Pror. K. M. Guerra, Assan Educational Service. 


PRELIMINARY. 


This copper plate is in the custody of the present “ raja" 
of Jaintiapur who kindly showed me the inscription. I under- 
stand it is the property of the Mohanta of the temple of Kali 
at Jaintiapur (26 miles from Sylhet). On examination I found 
it to be the same as is briefly noticed by Sir Edward Gait in 
his “‘ Report on the progress of Historical Research in Assam,” 
page 16. ‘‘ This plate sets forth that the king, Badagosé&in 
Simha, having become a sannyfsi, makes grant of 192 kedaras 
of land to Lila Puri Swami, with the consent of his nephews 
and nieces, including his successor, Chattra Simha, and in the 
presence of his Prime minister, U. Maupnar Laskar, and the 
commander-in-chief, Mainikya Ray.” 

I edit and publish the inscription for the first time. 

The plate measures 64° x 84” and has an upper projection 
in the middle with a hole in it evidently for the purpose of 
suspending the plate. The royal seal is just beneath this 

rojection. It consists of three circles, one within another. 

he circle in the middle is composed of dots. Within the 
inmost circle there is the design of a jumping lion with its head 
turned towards the right, over a creeper or a bunch of lilies, 
The diameter of the seal is 14”. It is nearly the same as is to 
be found in the other Jaintiapur Plates. 

The inscription consists of 23 lines, and the language is 
Sanskrit up toline 15 and Bengali from line 15. It is through- 
out prose. There are a few orthographical errors, principally 


due to dialectic provincialism, e.g. qarc for ATaTt (lines 
17-18) ga for aa (1. 19) #4 for *¥ (1. 20), ete. There are also 
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TEXT. 
l. ata! aafeanmfaacosnfaaumaeaataanae Stal 
arate 
2. faatiraty » suageiem wetantea fafaname suz- 
amet hi 
3. atfeausafaa sifhufearfsaqanesnaat gees 
as 
4. atents fawaurme: 4 wa aaracema’ Brita 
site 


5. AL aml WeR waa Sa BAHASA SAR aes 
6. aya’ fa enfaara facia 4 oa Asafa <a afasat- 
eTa 
7. *teatytettienfe dreads awca «maafen wane 
8. ufefaarifa: equfeatarfaat a afada wenger: 
9, ae zlagt ‘agra sree weq eufearciao ‘ed 
10. fa aanniifiate ‘eventufaatiesatat AI3 
ll. we waat teiqet ataq steafeeaereonitycm 
12. =ftenaaqae adttepqatiormgaar “acer eats 
3. a: Sieasuatewene statis cra Sarcata tart 
4. Wettasmeafafsenarmra wemufaaa facrae ‘att 
15. us area 9 ant ara afeared afeaao4ms 
16. ararfessaraaqa wt< < ate era afa wat Hawa 





i Expressed by « symbol. 
§ Read ewterge eitaat 
* Read «cise 


1 Read wgrarat 
* Read qa 10 Read aT =e 41 ST 4H 


th Read ware ” Read wregy 
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17. a@ate Sarre fatau arate eaten fea os afae = 
18. We wale ae ae Wa tMfamaainifeare qam = 

19. a afe *qaate STATS ErHaHa Squa erat we ufas 


a a 

20. Se wy at Ha afsa* HE aa a arfat 2 
aq Aa" AT 

21. waam we’ me are are fe are Atal Ham EA Ta- 
<a yzra 


22. ua afaart feera ta wat 2ee2 ae afew “VO 
Rita aaa” 
23. fafa ~ait <t=Ta"” on 


TRANSLATION. 


Om (expressed in symbol). To Sri Sri Lildpurisvami, the 
great sage (who is like) the earth encircled by the creeper of 
merit acquired by his distribution of knowledge day after 
day (1-2). 

King Sri S:i Badagosayi Simha, the Purandara (i.e. king) 
of the beautiful Jayantipura which (or whose reputation) 1s 
maintained by the fame acquired by the crushing into pieces 
of enemy's head with the arrow thrown from the bow held by 
violently strong hands, having taken to the life of a sannyasi 
(ascetic) and having accepted * paramahamss mantra "(the vow 
ofa great mendicant) from the mouth of Sri Sci Lilépurisvami, 
he now resides in the abode of an Avadhita (after assuming) 
the name of Sri Sri-madrajapuri avadhita (2-6). After having 
given a temple, he has made over one hundred and ninety-two 
Kedaras of land with all rights abandoned to his preceptor’s 
feet for the maintenance of that (temple) as well as for pleasing 
his spiritual preceptor, Sri sri Lilapuri (6-8). Wherever that 
land should be given with cultivators and tenants, it should 





3 ion be announced in (popular) language (8-9). Now this is given 


a 
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with the permission of the members of his own family—sister's 
husband, younger sister, nephew, husband of sister's daughter 
and niece—(who are respectively) Sri-Urakhaida kuyara. Sri 
mati Ganurikuyari, Maharajidhiraj srimad-Chatrasimha, Sri 
Jaitakuyara and Srimati Sunakuyari. This deed of gift of 
land by king Sri-ért Badagos&iyi Simha, is made in presence of 
the Prime minister, Sri Umaupnar Laskara and of the General. 
Sri Manikya Rava. In another language (9-15): with all rights 
given up I endow, on the whole 16 Halas of land including . 
Banachirakhala (attached to) Kharilagrima, with cultivators 
and tenants, (which were) formerly in my possession, for your 
maintenance (15-17). I have no right upon this land. The 
right of gift, sale and enjoyment is yours as you will (17-18). 
If at any time any one having been born in my line subjugates 
this land or any other person dominates over it, then he eats 
the food not to be eaten by his caste, and his wife becomes, as 
if, his mother (19-21). For this purpose I have executed this 
deed of land-grant (21-22). Dated the 17th Kartika. Wednes- 
day, the twelfth day of the moon in her Bright fortnight, 
Sakabda year 1692 (lines 22-23). 


NoTvTEs. 


The notes appended to my “‘ Dhupt Copper Plate imserip- 
tion of Ramasimha "’ (J, and P., A.S.B, new series, Vol. XVill 
1922, No. 1, August 5) should. be referred to in this connection. 

The inscription is an important land-mark in the history 
of Saivism in this eastern part of India. It manifests the 
vigorous influence exercised by this form of Hinduism on the 
non-Aryan Syntengs of the Jaintia Hills. . 

It is noteworthy that though the Synteng kings of Jaintia- 
pur had adopted Hinduism they followed their tribal custom 
as to matters of succession. The society being matriarchal, 
the nephew (son of the sister). and not the son of the reigning 
king, was the heir-apparent to the throne. —— 

‘The villages Kharil and Vanisirkhala still go by the same 
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(Text). 
Obverse Reverse 
1. =t=7tsr 1. 3 =7tfr 
2. adturg 2. a asm , 
3. fen WT 3. Fa aan 
(Translation). 
, Obverse: Of the Purandara (i.e. king) of Sri-sri Javanti- 
pura. In Sakabda 1653 (A.D. 1731). 
; Reverse... Om (expressed in symbol). Of the Bee of the 


Lotus-feet of Sri-4ri Siva. (A satkona symbol). 
Weight: about 162 grains. 
Metal: Silver, apparently very pure. [ have not been able 
to get it chemically examined. 
Shape: Round, the edge being plain and not milled. 
| Around the inscriptions there are three circles, one inside 
ee another. The circle in the middle is composed of dots The 
“ Om" symbol has been put along with the middle circle, and 
| there is a feather. design just above the first line of the Reverse 
side. The diameter of the coin is 1,5,". 
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28. Sdafichi Inscription of Sridharavarmman. 


By \. G. Masumpar, M.A., Lecturer, University of Calcutta. 


This inseription comes from the village of Kanakheda, 
near SAfichi, in the Bhopal State. and is now in the Safichi 
Museum of Archzwology.' It has been edited by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji,” in Epigraphia Indica, Vol XVI. pp. 230-33. I first 
read the inscription in 1918 from two ink impressions kindly 
made accessible to me by Dr. Bhandarkar. I have now read 
if over again. and compared the published text with the 
reproduction accompanying Mr. Banerji’s article, as well as 
with the two aforesaid impressions, which are in the Archmo. 
logical Section. Indian Museum. I have to thank Mr. Chanda 
for having placed them at my disposal for the second time and 
thus enabling me to re-edit the inscription. 

It consists of 6 lines of writing, which covers a space of 
2°24” by 64°. The size of such letters as &, r and / varies 
between | 4" and 1", and Such as bh, y, v and & between 4° and }”. 
The inscription is in a very bad state of preservation. Hence 
many letters are damaged and have peeled off here and there. 

The characters belong to the so-called ‘ Western Variety’ 
of the Gupta alphabet and exhibit a number of typical 
Southern features.” e g., the peculiar type of medial ¢ shooting 
upwards; & r, and l with elongated verticals (e.g. in vejayike 
and samvafsare, 1. 2, and hahulasya, 1. 3); a similar elonga- 
tion in the case of p and 6 when medial u or @ ave added to 

z them (e.g. in sambuddhaya and purvevakam, 1. 3); the use of 
the archaic type of m; and the rather ornamental treatment 
of the subscript y and r (e.g. in-adhigamya, 1. 4. and Sridhara, 
1. 6). There is one instance of final m in siddham occurring 
in the left margin. Palwographically the inscription may be 

-—  eompared with two other inscriptions, both coming from 








eS = 1 See Catalogue of the SGAchi Museum (1922), p. 33 (A. 98), where it 
_ ss fs described aa follows: ** Inscribed atone (length 26°: high 9°) from 
22S nga ha near S&iichi, where it wae used in a well. Dark grey sand 
stone. © inscription is written in Brahmi characters of the Gupta 
period. The lan } is Sanskrit A considerable portion of the 
4 or ced. Iter d ng of a well by one Maha&édanda- 
é Nanda."’ | 

Report, AST. we.,. 1917-18, 
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Safichi. One of them belongs to the reign of Va&siska and the 
other to that of Candragupta II. The former would certainly 
be placed considerably earlier than the present record. In 
the inscription of Vasiska.' for instance, the vertical line of 
dh is straight resembling the old Brahmi form of the letter : 
in the present inscription it has become a curve and the whole 
letter has taken oval-like appearance. Again, the letters p and 
A are in most cases right-angular, and the left side is straight 
and not broken in the middle as its generally in the present 
record. And further, the subscript y ts not at all ornamental. 
and the subscript » is only a short curve stroke attached to 
the foot of letters. Thus on the whole the characters of our 
inscription are more akin to those of the Sainchi inscription of 
Candragupta II,* dated 412 \.D., and therefore should be 
assigned roughly to the Early Gupta period. 

The language of the inseription is Sanskrit, with a tew 
Prakritisms, such as frayedasama for trayodasa, 1, 1, vejayika 
for vatjayika, |. 2, and khandadpita, for khanita, 1. 6; for khana- 
pita, cf. Asoka’s RE. Il, ktipa ca khanayita. An abnormal 
compound is found in |. l—ajtlasenasya svamt-Mahasena-maha- 
.., Where ordinarily one would expect a genetive in Mahasena. 
A case of wrong vibhakii occurs in divasam, |. 3, instead 
of divase. In lines 4—6, there are remnants of a éloka in 

rdila-vikridita metre. Mr. Banerji thinks that only the 
last two lines contain the 4loka (op. cit., p. 230). In fact 
however it commences from the middle of line 4; the first 


pada shows the following scheme of metre according to my 
restoration : 





— — — J & — — — wv —~ — — — ane 
kai yo . . . -h pra sa nna sa ji Jah sa rvva 
— — — — — 

dhi ga myah sa i da. 


The composition of the record cannot fail to remind us 
of the kavya style of the inscriptions of the Gupta period.” 
The single fragmentary verse that the epigraph contains 15 
remarkable for its ae ied and is in striking contrast with 
the prose portion which shows a comparatively involved style 
of composition. The use of long compounds like 4@4vala-candra- 
stiryya-kaliko=yam, kalyan-Gbhyudaya-vriddhy-artham , aksaya- 
svargg arapti-hetor, etc., seem to be quite in keeping with Dan- 
din’s maxim (ojak sama@sa-bhiiyastvam = etad =gadyasya jruitam 
—Kavyadaréa, 1. 80) regarding the Vaidarbhi style of prose. Ex- 
pressions like priya-dar4ana, dharmm-amala, prasanna-salila, 
and éa4vata, which qualify kipa, or ‘the well,” and qgunavat, 











— 





1 Cf. Buhler, E/., Vol. 11. plate opposite p. 368 and SaAchi Afuseum 
— gue, p. 30 — pl. IT (A. 


2). 
Gupta Inecre., Pi, iti B osite p. 28, , . 
* See V. 5. Ghate'’s translation of Bihler's article * Die Indischen 
Inachriften und Kuntapoesie in Ind. Ant., 1013. 
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which qualities the donor, are again typical of the Kavya style as 
exhibited in the Gupta inscriptions. Thus with regard to the 
inke Sudarsana, the expression 4a4vata-kalpa-kalam is used in 
the Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta (1. 21)' The word 
faévata is found again in the compound 4a4vata-candr-arkka 
ete. in the Dimodarpur copper-plate of Kumaéragupta I (1. 8). 
and also occurs, in respect of a temple of Sun in the Mandasor 
inscription of Bandhuvarmman (1 23)... Compare again 
kitpah Sridharavarmmana qunavata khanapito=yain subhah 
(1. 6) with kipat =¢ =ainam = akarayad = guna-nidhir = Sriman 
= Maytiraksakah oceyrring in the Ganhgdhar inscription of 
Visvavarmman (1, 30)* The inscription speaks of the donor 
as being actuated by reverence (éraddha) in carrying out the 
purpose of the inscription. It is stated (1. 4) that his rever- 
ence was awakened by the Sword of Righteousness (dharmmasi- 
sambuddha). Such artificial and round about way of 
expressing a simple fact is possible only in the Kavya style. 
The donor's reverence, which is the immediate cause of the 
wift, is more directly expressed in other inscriptions of the 
Gupta period. Compare e.g. bhaktya bhagavatah Sambhok 
quham = eam =akarayat in the Udaygiri inscription of Candra- 
gupta If (i. 5),° and bhakly =Gvarjjita-manasa ete. in the 
Sarnath inscription of Kumaragupta II (1. 2).° OF Sabdalan- 
lavas there is to be noted an example of alliteration in 
prasanna-salilah sarvv-adhigamyak sada (\. 4). The writer of the 
inscription does not however appear to have been a very skilful 
composer of Sanskrit as is shown by the fact, that he uses the 
word send thrice in succession in |. 1, dharmma no less than 
four times and the word 4asvata twice. 
| As regards orthography, the doubling of a consonant 
following a superscript r is to be noted, eg, in wryy-(l. 1), 
dharmma (lL. 2), parevakam (\. 3) and sarve-(l. 4), wherever it 
—1— is sanctioned by Grammar. This rule therefore does not apply 
— ss jm the case of 4, 6 5 in daréano (|. 4), where doubling does not 
take place” ‘The letters (/ and dh following a r become respec- 
tively tth and ddh, e.g, in yaso-ritham (1. 3) and r=ddharmm- 
—- &@malak | 5); there is however an exception in vriddhy-artham. 
Another point to note is that lingual and dental nasals are 
— employed instead of anusvara, e.g., in danda-nayakena (1. ~), 
Nanda (\. 2) and candra (1. 4). The two na-s are throughout 
__ eorrectly used A clerical error seems to occur in sraddha (\. 2) 
_ which ‘is incorrect for éraddha 
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The object of the inscription is to record the excavation 
of a well by the Mahaidandanfiyaka Saka Sridharavarinman, 
son of Saka Nanda. The purpose of the record seems to be 
mentioned twice, first in the prose portion and for the second 
time, in the concluding verse. As a considerable portion of 
line 4 cannot be restored owing to its damaged condition it is 
not possible to ascertain exactly what information it wanted 
to convey. But the instrumental in the donor's name, 
Sridharavarmmana in line 2, together with the statement in the 
following line ‘for the increase of welfare and prosperity, for 
the attainment of eternal heaven and for the sake of merit and 
fame’ makes it probable that the following passage originally 
contained a verb in the passive voice as well as its object 
which would of course have been the meritorious deed the 
donor performed. 

I am afraid I cannot agree in regard to some of the 
important issues raised by Mr. Banerji, and therefore feel it 
necessary to consider them briefly here : 

(1) In line 1, Mr. Banerji reads bhagavatas =tridasa-gana- 
sena pater = ajitasenasya svami-Mahasena mahateja.. . .s-aditya- 
wryya-Jivadama....According to him the inscription belongs 
to the reign of Svami-Jivadaman, father of Kudrasinha i 
‘of the third dynasty of the Satraps of Suréshtra. It opens, 
says be, * with a number of adjectives and the first line ends 
with the name of Jivadiman’ (op. cit., p. 230) Elsewhere 
too he has expressed himself in a similar confident tone and 
in no — — language. Thus in his Progress Report, ASJ. 
WC., 1919-20, p. 53, we read in connection with a newly 
discovered Junagadh inscription of Jivadiman I: ‘* The only 
other Jivad&iman known fo history is the father of the Kshatrapa 
Rudrasitha Il, who is known to us from his Sanchi inscription 
of the year 201." (The italics in the quotation are mine). 
The definite assertion that the Saéfichi inscription belongs to the 
reign of Jivadiman, father of Mudrasinha II, deserves our 

1] attention as it proceeds from no less a scholar than Mr. 
Rh. D. Banerji. He has not even entered into a discussion as 


regards the reading ‘ Jivadama’ ps gi us to under- 
stand that it is bey ‘al ‘possible ubt. : 5 
from a perusal of his impression 


that 
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particular portion of line 1, alleged to contain his name, 
damaged as it is, retains sufficient traces of letters which 
render the reading Jivadiama quite improbable.’ On the 
other hand, close inspection reveals the following reading — 
THs eae a te .--l have no doubt that the letter after 
vltjja was ya, the entire word being vijaya or ‘ victory.” As 
the inscription-stone has broken off from the right hand 
corner a number of letters have disappeared. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult to conclude that the portion most probably 
contained an adjunct of Sridharavarmman, something like 
vijaya-yasah-patakena or #0 forth, used «0 frequently in 
Indian epigraphs of this nature. The reading proposed by 
Mr. Sanach would be precluded also by another consi- 
deration, namely, the absence of royal titles. It would be 
curious that a king should be mentioned without eny titles 
indicative of roya Seay sont not even the most ordinary 
svamin or rajan.* The former title, viz., «imin is no doubt 
used in the record, but in the oom pound srami-Mahasenn ete. 
where it undoubtedly refers to the god Mah&sena Mr. Banerji 
it as an epithet of Jivadiman (op. cit., p. 231) which, 
however, is clearly a mistake. The use of soGmin as a title of 
Mahfsena occurs in many other records*® and is nothing new 
tous. Facts being such as those stated above the reading of 
Jivadiman’s name becomes quite unwarrantable 
(2) The inscription (1. 2) is dated in the 13th regnal year 
of some king, and Mr. Banerji holds that he is no other than 
Jivadiman. This is of course a necessary outcome of his read- 
ing Jivadiman’s name in line 1, the basi« of which I have just 
examined. Apart from that there is distinct internal evidence, 
and this is mentioned by Mr. Banerji himself, pointing to the 
fact that the epigraph belongs to a quite different individual, 
the year 13 having — whatsoever to do with Jivadiman. 
x The ———— —— the ax Sridhara ———— who is — a 
nay or ‘general occurs in prose portion in line 
2, and no other ff name intervenes between it and the 
e sva-ra ivpiddhikare vejayike samvatsare trayodasa- 
: or ‘his own reign” can only refer to 
n’s and of none else according to the custom- 
This point has also been perceived by 
he says that as Sridharavarmman ‘does not 
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claim any royal titles’ it is ‘extremely improbable’ that the 
vear 13 refers to his reign.' Sridharavarmman, however, has 
the title *‘ Mahadandanayaka~’ which need not be looked upon 
as indicating his subordinate rank, as will be shown further jn 
the sequel. 

(3) In line 6, immediately after the verse, Mr. Banerji 
recognises a date symbol which he reads as 200. He refers it 
to the Saka era and thus arrives at 279 A.D. which he takes 
to be the date of the inscription (op. cit., p. 231). First of all, 
the symbol has no resemblance with a 200 figure (see Biihler’s 
Tables). Secondly, it would be well nigh impossible to hold 
that a date svmbol should abruptly fellow a verse ‘ without 
an explanatory word’ like varsa, samvatsara, etc. Both the 
difficulties seem to have occurred to Mr Banerji. As regards 
the former, he suggests that the symbol for 200 on coins has 
been modified in the inscription as the scribe has written it 
‘at one stroke of the pen. But I do not consider that 
the grounds adduced by Mr. Banerji in support of the read- 
ing are sufficient. The only alternative remains, therefore, 
to take the sign in question as a sign of interpunction, 
indicating the end of the verse At some distance from the 
sign there occurs a letter sa which is followed by apparently 
three numerical symbols. If there is any date in the record 
it is here that we should look for it. The first symbol is not 
very clear; but the second one is certainly 40, to which the 
third symbol denoting | is joined, making up the number 41. 
1 tentatively read the first symbol as 200. The letter sa (sam) 
immediately preceding it stands probably for samvatsara. If 
the reading 241 is justifiable, it should in all likelihood be 
assigned to the Saka cra. Thus we arriveat the year 319 A.D. 
as the date of the inscription. Iam, of course, not prepared 
to go so far as to say that my reading of the date is certain, 
although I consider it to be a far more probable reading than 
that of Mr. Banerji. | s 

The record confirms an interesting ethnological inference, 
namely, that the Saka settlers in India were, in course of time, 

oroughly Hinduised and even adopted names quite in the 
——— stvle* Thus Nanda and Sridhara-varmman * are 
good Hindu names The latter again appears to be a devout 
worshipper of Bhagavat Mahfisena (Karttikeya) like the Early 









Kadambas (see Kielhorn, E/., Vol. VIII, p. 356 and n.5), and 
: ~ : ) . . —— 40 ee 
2 : r | — ae es aD hen . 
my note on the absence of royal titles. Mr. Banerji 
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What is more, believes like an orthodox Hindu that by making 
provision for water, he will acquire great merit, and even have 
eternal residence in heaven.' 

Another interesting fact, connected with early Indian 
administrative history, is gleaned from the present record 
it demonstrates clearly that a general could, if necessary, 
assume the position of sovereign ruler and yet continue to 
style himself only as ‘ general.’* The words dharmavijayt 
(1. 2) and dharmm-dsi (1. 3), ie., * the righteous conqueror " 
and “the sword of righteousness," used with reference to 
Sridharavarmman, bear in my opinion more than ordinary 
significance. It is probable that he originally served under 
some royal dynasty which he afterwards subverted, and by 
means of his ‘sword’ carved out an independent kingdom 


for himself, just as the sen@ni Pusyamitra did in the second 
century before Christ. 


Text.” 


| Siddham*{i*) Bhagavatas — tr[ijdasa-gana-sena pater = 
ajita-senasya svami-Mahasena-maha..s-adfiltya*® viryy-{ar| 
jjlijta-jvija]}’..... 

2 dharmma-vijayina* Saka-Nanda-putrena Maha- 
danda-nayakena Sakena Sridhara-varmmana  var{ssa}- 
[saha)sriva” sva-rajy -iabhivriddhikare vejayike samvatsare 
trayodasa[me] '” 

3 Sravana-bahulasya dasami-pury vakam = etad-diva- 





' Cf. Smriti literature, e.g.. Visnu, 91. 1; Brihaspati. 62: and Atri, 
44-46. 

* There is « unique coppercoin, in the Family Collection of Mr. P. 
©. Nahar at Caleutta. which seems to throw lighton the above point. It 
is issued by a certain individual who has t title senadpafi only. It 

’ bears legend in early Brahmi characters and also some of the aymbol« 
commonly found on * punch-marked’ ecnins, The sovereign right of 
issuing coins is hore exercised by a general—a point that ia worthy of 
e- notice. The coin so far as I know has not yet been described by any 
‘as numismatist. : 
* * B. in the tootnotes indicates Mr. R. D. Banerji's reading. 
, * In the original the word stands in the left margin between ll. 3-4. 

eh 6. reads siddhams: but the final m is very clear on the impressions. 

* * B.—mah dtejas—aditya- 
® Restore vijaya. B. read«a the last four letters as Jirodima. See 

= above. 

* * * 7 It ia difficult to say how many letters are missing. The compound 
— moet probably ended in an instrumental. See above. 

, . — * 
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ie en | 
J * See Dr. rane: EI.,. Vol. XVI, p. 252, n. 2. The reading «ahas«rdya 
—* i —— Thor. — — — — — Sag OES ata 
. harmma- —— y-artham ca etc.—Kielhorn, Jun ih inserip © 
Bes ip Samper I., Vol. VIII, p. 44, 1. 15 —— — ere ee of the 
copper-plate of Siva-Skanda-Varmman, ibid., Vo P, 7: and varea- 
Uinsdliva OF Hhamcdia Motion plate A/D. 502, Barnett, ibid., Vol. XV1. 
* BE a aoe fale »..are (4rd) pa. . ) 
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sam kalyan-4 bhyudaya-vriddhy-artham = aksaya-svargg- 
Avapti-hetor '=ddharmma-yaso-rttham  dharmmdasi-sambud- 
dhayaé sraddha(yaA) * 

4 44évata-candra-s{Gj|ry]|ya-kaliko= yam Maen. ate les ike 24 Mee 
pi. k&ayo* — +—h" prasanna-salilah sarvv-adhigamyah 


sada 

5 satvana[m] priya-darsano jalanidhir = ddharmm-aémalal 
sadvatah *......my.-...pracy-y......-- “4 

6 [kGjpah °° Sridharavarmmana gunavata khana pito 
=yam subhahf{u] '' Sa(m)[200] 40 * I[u) ° 

i B.—avaptim—e(t\tad-. *? Read fraddhaya. 

8 B.—SGkhadte catuh-satya. .tuko=yarn. 

4 Metre: Sardila-vikridita. 








. ’ Not read by B. 6 Not read by B. 
; 7 Not read by B. s; B:.—.. “4 
* * This portion is too defaced to be reutored. It contained the third 
a pada of the verse. . 
| 10 B.—ka[pah]. . 
* it Here is probably a sign of interpunction which B. reads as 200 
ig” symbol. « 
‘ ie B — u. 
is Here is another sign of interpunction not indicated by B.; ef. 
this mark with a similar one in & Dodkesy Sinscription of M aman ° 
(Fleet, Gupta Insers., PL. XLT) 2 2 2 . 
= : 8 
bee _ Se 4 
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INSCRIBED LADLE FROM HAZARA,. 





29. An Inscribed Copper Ladle from Hazara. 
By N. G. Masompar, M.A., Lecturer, Caleutta University. 


In March, 1924, I received through the kindness of Mr. H. 
Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, five photo-prints of a copper ladle (see fig. 1) bearing a 
Kharosthti inscription, Mr. T. B. Copeland, M A., LCS., Deputy 
Commissioner of Hazara, to whom the object now belongs, has 
very kindly supplied me with the following information - ! 
* The ladle was not found by myself, but was sold to me by a 
local villager who professed to have found it at the site of the 
ruins of a building which Mr. Hargreaves tells me was a 
Buddhist Monastery. 1 have no reason whatever for doubting 
that the ladle was actually found at the spot indicated. 
This spot is covered with forest, and is situated in the foot- 
hills about one mile east of Shinkiari, the headquarters of a 
Police Station, 11 miles north of Manshera, in the Hazara 
District of the N.W.F. Province.’ I learn from Mr. Hargreaves 
that the exact place where the ladle was discovered is enalled 
Bedadi. 


l-4 inches and its diameter 1-9 inches. It weighs 27 oz. The 


Taxila ——— of Patika in the London Royal Asiatic 
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word is rather abnormal and might have been due to the 
similarity in prenunciation between the two sibilants in the 
dinlect of N.W India. The dental » is used throughout 


Text.’ 
EXT 


Saghe eadudise* UraSa-raje acaryana na* Kasyaviana 
Sagharachi{tasa] dana. 


"TRANSLATION, 


“ The gift of Samgharaksita to the Kasyaplya preceptors, 
at the Buddhist Community of the Four Quarters, in the 
kingdom of Urasa.”’ 

The mention of Urasa-raijya,ic., *‘ kingdom of Urasa’ 
is important. According to Sir Aurel Stein Urasé is “ the 
ancient designation of the hill-region which lies between 
the upper course of the Vitasta and the [ndus._ Its 
greatest part is now comprised in the British District of 
Hazara.” * “ Its capital,’’ says the same authoritv, * lay a 
short distance to the north-east of Abbottabad, in the 
fertile plateau between Mirpur and Nawashahr, which to 
this day bears the name of Urash or Rash.” * The fact 
that the inscription comes from Hazara gives additional 
support to the identification, The only other epigraphic 
document which seems to mention Urasaé is probably the 
Taxila Silver Scroll of the vear 136.6 It contains in lines 
1-2 the passage Urasakena Imtaphria putrena Bahaliena 
Noacae nagare vasthavena, which may be translated as: 
“By Bahalia, son of Imtaphri, an inhabitant of Urasa, 
(now) dwelling in the town of Noaca.’’ The existence of 
Urasa as a separate entity in the Kusaina period deserves 


— — — — — — —— 
— — — 


| Being dependent on a single set of photographs for the illustra- 
tion of the record I have not been able to reproduce all letters in each 
particular figure with the distinctness — ow in the — Thus 
the letters ca-du di, which appear clearly in the original of fig. IIT, have 
not come out so clear in the reproduction; the letter ca in acaryana 
(fig. IV) is badly reproduced; and the letters gha-ra-chi, which are clear 
in the original of fig. Il, are almost impor tible in the reproduction. 

2 There ocecur a few dots after di which do not form part of any 
letter and might be due to the failure of the artisan in carrying out the 





attention to references to Urasa in Sanskrit literature and to the account 
of ARS LORE (seo Beal, Buddhint Records of the Western World, Vol. I, 











Report, N.W.F. and Baluchistan, 1904-5, p 41, For 
also Hezara District Gazetteer (1997), P. 118 and 





6 Cf. Konow, Sitz. Kén, Preuss. make — 1016. p. ROd, 
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our serious attention. It is however not possible to ascertain 
which particular dynasty was ruling over the kingdom at 
the time and what relations it had with the Imperial Kusanas. 
Uras& must have assumed political importance at least as 
early as the third century B.C. This follows from the note- 
worthy fact that one of the two Frontier recensions of Adoka‘s 
edicts comes from Mansahra (District Hazara) which was 
doubtless included within the Urasa& country. 

The next point to note is the reference to the acaryas 
of the Kasyapliya School of Buddhists who were settled in 
the modern Hazara district. In this connection I may 
mention that in 1921, Sir John Marshall discovered at Taxila,' 
a copper ladle aimilar to the present one and likewise bearing 
a Kharosthi inscription It records that the object was a 
gift to the Kasyapiva sect dwelling in the Uttara arima, 
ie. the Northern Grove, at TVYachaila, ie Taxila. This 
inscription is also in the Kharosthi of the Kusina period 
and consists of dotted letters. Thus the inscriptions on the 
two ladles from the contiguous districts of Hazara and Rawal- 
pindi throw welcome light on the settlement of the Kasyapiyas, 
a sect of whom no sure mention seems to exist in epigraphs 
hitherto published * 

The ladles are of some interest also from the point 
ot view of Buddhistic rituals. They were probably used 
to pour oil or elarified butter into dipas or lamps to keep 
them burning. But the exact nature of service which the 
ladles rendered cannot at present be determined. To this 
day similar objects are used in India for measuring oil 
and clarified butter and transferring such liquids from one 
receptacle to another. 





A } ! From the site called Mahal close to Sirkap. The ladle is now in 
‘s 7— the Taxila Museum (No. ¢}), where I studied it in February, 1924. The 
—— bowl of the ladle bears the following Kharosthi inscription: /¢parakusa 


* 


* danamukho sarnghe catudise utara-rame Tachasilae Kaéaviana parigraho, 
(ae i.e.‘ gift of Iévaraka, in the Samgha of Four Quarters, in the Uttara- 
_———“(wss «BAMA at Taksadila, for the acceptance of the Kisyapiyas For Uttara- 
—  firime, cf. aparila a ——— Chines — ene —S— 
ss Grove) occurring in Braihmi inscriptions (Bhagwanlal Indraji, . Bo. 
a = dtl et —— V, pp. 321-22). I am grateful to Sir John Marshall 


—., x or 1 ving kindly permi ted me to utilise the Texila ladle inscription ia 
a’ ee ay = — 2 ’ - 


ee TS <_- bh: font artic ‘ : 
an). . 2 GHEE o a Arhats is recorded in a Pabhos& 
«inscription. 7 mi Inecrs., No. 4. On the 
Peete eahinls: wae: | 1e ale ches of —* ————— 
School, see Vasumitra’s account (Beal, Ind. Ant., Vol. + PP- ~ : 
Lead Rant ond the Keasyaplyas in the Swit Valley (Beal, Buddhtet 
Pi). —— 
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FOUR JATAKA SCENES FROM BHARAUT. 





30. Identification of Four Jatakas at Bharaut. 
By Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit 


Since the publication of General Sir A. Cunningham's beau- 
tifuland highly instructive monograph—The Stipa of Bharaut 
—in IS7%, Serge d’Oldenbourg, Rhys Davids and Hultzsch 
have tried to correct Cunningham's identification of some of 
the carvings on the railing of the Bharaut Stipa and have 
successfully identified some others left unidentified by their 
predecessor. In spite of these successive attempts. a number 
of carvings have remained unidentified. My esteemed friend 
Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A_. Superintendent of the Archwol- 
ogical Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, has now seriously 
taken up the study of these remarkable stone-figures or 
seulptures and has been able to identify a few more bas-reliefs. 
A few months ago, he discussed in a monthly meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal the identification of two carvings. 
In this present paper | have selected only four carvings for 
identification, and so far as | am aware, they have not been 
identified in the same way by any previous scholar. The 
selected carvings are shown in Cunningham's plates as — 
(1) Plate XXXITI, 6, (2) XLIIT, 4, (3) XLV. &. (4) XLVI, 7. 

1 Plate XXXJIII, 6.—This contains only a small frag- 
ment or a broken portion of a sculpture depicting the scene 
of a monkey seated on an overhanging branch of atree. The 
upper part of its body leans forward over a round shaped fruit 
clasped with its two hands and pressed towards its breast as 
if embracing the fruit. Its face rests on the fruit and is tarned 
in front. One might take it to be intended to express down- 
ward and sneering locks. with eves gazing at a missing figure 
lving below at a small distance, and pouting lips to indicate 
that it is talking to some one General Cunningham wrongly 
takes the scene to be one of a monkey seated on a branch of 
“a mango or custard-apple tree, eating one of the fruits.’ TI, 
on the contrary, conjecture that the missing figure is a being 
of the crocodile or porpoise species, so that the sculpture may 
be well explained in the light of the Suomsomara-Jaitaka 
(No. 208). The P&@li version*® of the story relates that in 
days gone by the Bodhisat was born as a monkey in a 
Himalayan region. In strength he was like an elephant, 


— — — — — — — — -~ —iſ — ö— — — —— — 
- — — — 


— — — 


f Bharhut, p. 6, and p. 47. 

e — —————— — bat ads in —— edition of the Mahavastu 
(Il. p. 246f.) and the “Story of a Porpoise"’ in Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 138. 
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possessed of vigour, and he had a huge body and a gracetul 
appearance. He lived in a forest-home near a bend of the 
Ganges. In that part of the Ganges there lived a Sumsimara ' 
with his wife. His wife conceived a desire to eat the flesh 
of the Bodhisat’s heart* In order to satisfy his wife's cra- 
vings, he tempted the monkey to go to the other shore of the 
river which abounded, as he described it. in mango and 
various other sweet fruits. and offered to carry the Bodhisat 
on his back. No sooner did Sumsumaéra reach the mid-river 
with the Bodhisat on his back than he tried to drown him. The 
monkey knowing the cruel intention of Sumsumara, devised. 
being a Bochisat. at once a means of escape. ‘' Thon must be 
a fool,“ he said, “to kill me thus, if thou really wantest my 
heart, which IT left behind me hanging on a bunch of figs.”’ Surh- 
sumara believing the monkey, carried him safely to the shore 
on the latter’s promise that he would offer him his heart. ‘The 
Bodhisat, reaching the shore there climbed a glomorous fig- 
tree (udumbara-rukkha) and seated in it, said: ‘ Friend 
Sumsumara, thou must have been a fool to believe that the 
heart of a living creature could be found hanging on a tree! 
Thou hast been deceived. Thou must fare as thou deservest. 
I for my part must be content with the figs within my reach 
and consider them to be of far greater werth than the mangoes 
and other sweet fruits that are on the other shore.”’ 

From this it is clear that the Bharaut sculpture depicts 
only the concluding portion of the story, ie., the scene of the 
monkey admonishing Sumsuméara and bidding farewell to him * 

2. late XLII, 4.—The inscription serving to label 
this sculpture is read and translated differently by General 
Cunningham and Dr. Hultzsch — 


————— — — — — — —— — — — — — — —— — 
— — — 


! Whether Surnsumira (Sk. Siéumfira) donotes a crocodile or a 
porpoise is open to dispute, Childers in his Pali Distionary p. 488, Aaya, 
** The Sanskrit equivalent is said to mean the Gangetic porpoise. Delphi- 
nus Gangetious. But the epithet * child-killing " though perfectly appro- 

riate to a crocodile, can surely not be appliod to any sort of Delphinus.”’ 
n both the Pili and the Sanskrit versions, Sutisumiéra speaks of his 
Species as aquatic animal« (Jalagocar@). But seeing that the latter 
Version says that the being used to ** come on the shore,”’ one cannot 
help thinking that it was of a crocodile or alligator species. In one 
Place of the story the animal ia distinctly called a kumbhila or kumbhira. 
As to the reasons for the Surhsumiara’« fatal desire, the Pali and the 
Sanskrit versions differ. 

* According to the PA&li version, the reason was that she was then 
with child aoa according to the Sanskrit version that she tried to 
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C. * Miga samaAdaka chetiya.” 

‘* Dear and Lions eating together Chetiva.” (7)! 
H. * Miga-samadaka(m) chetaya.”’ 

‘«The chaitya which gladdens the antelopes."’ * 


The sculpture itself is thus described by Cunningham : 
* In the middle of the bas-reliefs there is a tree. which must 
be the Chaitya mentioned in the label. Seated around are 
two lions and six deer living most amicably together.’* 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the two up-lifted 
animal heads to the left of the six deer around the tree in 
the middle of the bas-reliefs are those of two lions, or of two 
tigers, or of a lion anda tiger. But it seems certain that the 
sculpture under discussion depicts the scene of a Buddhist 
version of a story known as Vyaggha-Jataka (No 272). The 
story relates that the Bodhisat was once born as a tree-spirit 
in a grassy woodland. Not far away was a flowerless big tree 
where another spirit took his abode. In that grassy woodland 
lions and tigers lived, killing and devouring the deer, who 
found there a pleasant feeding-ground In fear of the hons 
and tigers men did not venture to enter the woodland. But 
the woodland became so full of offensive smeli that it was 
unfit for a spirit to dwell in. Seeing that the lions and tigers 
were the cause of such a state of things, the spirit living afar 
conceived a plan to drive them away and actually did so in 
spite of the Bodhisat’s wise counsel that such a hasty step 
should not be taken, as that would ultimately serve to drive 
also themselves away. Now, as the woodland was no longer 
visited by the lions and tigers, men came in great numbers to 
cut down the trees and clear the jungles, with the result that 
the abodes of the tree-spirits themselves lay open to danger. 
The spirit who acted so rashly tried to avert the danger by 
bringing back the lions and tigers who flatiy declined to 
return, Within a few days the trees were cut down and the 
jungles cleared up, compelling the spirits to shift elsewhere. 
Here closes the commentary or later prose version of the 

_—s tory. The supplication of the spirit asking the animals 
> ese driven away to come back is embodied in a verse, quoted 

——s« fom «othe Canonical Jataka-Book. The verse itself contains 

no reference to the lions.* In all likelihood, the seulpture 
follows a prose version — — 

| "Now coming back to the inscription, it would seem that 
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Cunningham's rendering is much nearer the mark. In inter- 
preting it in the light of the aforesaid story, I can offer three 
alternative renderings. One, taking the word miqa in its 
wider sense to mean animals in general, and two, taking it in 
its narrower sense to mean deer 

1 ‘Taking miga in the wider sense: ‘‘ the chaitya is an 
animal feeding-ground.”’ : 

=. Taking miga in the narrower sense: (a) “ the chaitya 
in a feeding-ground of deer’’; (6) “* the chaitya in (a wood- 
land, where) deer were eaten.” 

3 Plate XLV, 3.—The sculpture is not furnished with 
an inseription. The scene is thas described by Cunningham : 
“A sage, with his right shoulder bare, is seated on a morha. 
with his right leg raised, in the Indian fashion, and his left 
foot resting on a footstool. In the middle stands a female, 
who is apparently arguing with the sage, as both have their 
right forefingers raised as if addressing each other. To the 
right a female is leaving the scene. There is nothing to 
attract special attention in this sculpture, save perhaps the 
stmple dressing of the women’s hair, which is merely combed 
oe back of the head and fastened in a knot behind the 
neck. 

I think General Cunningham is not quite right ia taking 
the departing figure to be a female.*. The male figure in front 
of the female in the middle is not perhaps seated on a morha 
but on a seat looking like a bedstead or a couch. ‘The female 
has her left hand placed on her waist-cloth covering the lower 
part of her abdomen, which is very prominent. while she 
holds a fan-like object in her right hand stretched out towards 
the male. She looks as if eager to explain some important 
matter to him, but he does not care even to look at her and 
the expression of his right hand suggests that he is not 
convineed of the truth of her story, or that he is not willing to 
believe her. If all these conjectures be right, the scene can 
be rendered thoroughly explicable in the light of the first part 


— — “ — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — 





' The StGpa of Bharhut, p. 102. 

®* The mere representation of hair combed down the back of the head 

and fastened in a knot behind the neck cannot be arded, according to 
the Bharant convention, as the characteristic of a female figure. Such 
a way of dressing the hair is not peculiar to women. See, for instance, 
Cunningham's Plates XLVII, 3, XLVI, 4. The prominence of the 
bust is simply due to the leaning of the upper part of the body giving 
— of the front pact through the arm-pit. Cunningham's Plate 
. 3, contains a male figure with prominent bust accountable for 
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of the Kusa-Jataka (No. 531), describing the circumstances 
of the birth of Prince Kuda. 

The story relates that, long ago. the subjects of king 
Okkaka or [kesvaku of the Malla country, were very anxious 
for him to leave at his death a descendant to continue his 
line Happy and prosperous as they all were under his rule, 
they could not be satisfied with the idea that he should not 
have a son born to him before his death. The king, who was 
always bent upon doing all that he could to please his 
subjects, gladly consented to try all rightful means. in accord- 
ance with the rules of ancient morality, to obtain the birth of 
a son even sending out his chief queen Silavati into the streets 
for a week as a solemn act under religious sanction (dharma- 
nataka).' By the power of the queen's virtue the abode of 
Sakka, king of the gods. began to glow, and Sakka, deter- 
mined not to allow the virtuous queen to be molested by the 
mob, appeared in the disguise of an aged Brahmin, carrying 
her off as she was let out. Sakka transported the queen in 
an unconscious state to his abode, the heaven of the Thirty- 
three. where he granted her a boon of two sons, one of whom 
would be ugly but wise, and the other handsome but a fool. 
The queen preferred to have the ugly son first. Sakka 
presented her with a piece of Auéa grass, a heavenly robe and 
sandal wood. the flower of the coral tree and a Kokanada 
lute. Thereafter she was transported back to the king's bed- 
chamber and laid down on the same couch with the king. 
Sakka, disguised of course as the aged Brahmin. touched her 

erson with his thumb and at that moment a god from the 
heaven of the Thirty-three descended and took birth in her 
womb, He then straightway went back to his heaven. The 
wise queen knew that she had conceived. The king on waking 
was surprised to see her and asked who had brought her 
there. He could not believe when she told him that she was 
brought there by Sakka. “ With my own eyes,” he exclaimed, 
“Tsaw an aged Brahmin carry you off. Why do you try to 
deceive me? She first showed him the 4uéa grass as A 
proof. which failed to convince him. But on being shown her 
_ heavenly robes, he believed her. But he was really concerned 
about her’ motherhood and was exceedingly glad when the 
) queen assured him of her maternity." Now, examined in the 
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light of this story, the bas-relief can be explained thus: the 
departing figure. a male or a female, is Sakka in disguise, 
quickly returning to his heaven; the male figure seated on a 
couch is King Okkaka in an attitude suggestive of disbelief in 
what the woman before him is telling him; this woman is no 
other than his chief Queen Silavati, who holds in her right 
hand a symbol perhaps round-folded heavenly robes or a fan 
of sandal wood, which Sakka had given her and shows it to 
the king who cannot believe that she was brought back to his 
bed-chamber by Sakka; the prominence of the lower part of 
her abdomen symbolises her maternity and the position of her 
hand indicates that she is reassuring the king about this very 
matter. 

There is a Sanskrit version of the story of Kusa in the 
Mahfvastu,’ which differs in many important details from the 
Pali. As the Bharaut sculpture follows an earlier version 
— to the Pali, the Sanskrit version need not be considered 

ere. 

4. Plate XELVII, 7.—The inscription attached to this 
sculpture is read and rendered differently by General Cunning. 
ham and Dr. Hultzsch :-— 


C.—*' Dadani Kamo chakamo.”’ 
* Punishment of works Region "'(?): Ue 
~ that is, the place of punishment. or Hell 
H.—** Dadanikamo chakamo.” 
“ The enclosure (called) Dandanishkrama."’(?)* 


Cunningham deseribes the scene as follows :-— | 


al 


“In this very curious scene an altar or throne occupies 


the middle place, behind which are four lions with gapi 
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used both as a ‘cremation ground,” ' where dead bodies were 
burnt and as a * charnel-field,’ ? where dead bodies were thrown 
away unburnt. If these conjectures are sound, I am sure that 
the scene can be rendered intelligible and the remaining figures 
explained by the aid of the Pali Uraga-Jataka (No. 354).° The 
story as narrated in Fausbdéll’s edition of the second JaAtaka- 
commentaryv—the JAtakatthavaunani—may be summarised 
as tollows :-—— 

The Bodhisat was onee born as a Brahmin. He lived 
happily in a village near Benares with his wife, son, daughter- 
in-law and two daughters. One dav he went with his son to 
work in hi+ plough-land. While his son was burning the weeds 
heaped up in one place, he was bitten by a poisonous snake 
and died then and there. The Bodhisat did neither ery nor 
lament, although this mishap occurred before his eyes, knowing 
such was an inevitable end of the body. When the news reached 
the female members of his family, none of them wept. The 
dead bedy was duly carried to the cremation-ground and 
consigned to fire. It was a great wonder that while the body 
was being cremated, none of the Bodhisat's family including 
himself was seen to shed any tear. This wonderful power of 
self-restraint made the throne of Sakka glow. Forthwith 
Sakka, king of the gods, came down to the cremation ground, 
and after uttering the lion's roar stood on one side He 
interrogated the Bodhisat and the four female members of his 
family, asking each of them to tell him why it was they 
had not wept. It is said that the replies received from them 
satisfied Sakka, who was so pleased with their attitude that 
he filled their house with riches beyond measure an 1 departed. 
Here the story ends. 

We can well understand that the five human figures to 
the right of the funeral pyre are the five members of the 
Bodhisat’s family including himself. The human figure to the 
left is Sakka, while the four lions with gaping mouths, behind 
the altar, symbolise the lion’s roar preceding Sakka’s appear- 
ance. The man standing just opposite to Sakka is the Bodhi 
sat. behind him stands his wife, the figure behind her is his 
daughter-in-law, and two human figures behind the altar, in 
* the same line with the lions, are his two daughters * The altar 
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is designed pevhaps as a protection of fire against the wind 
and signifies symbolically, as explained in a Vedie hymn, a 
dividing line between the living and the dead. 

As regards the inscription. I believe that Dr. Hultzsch’s 
reading—* Dadantkamo chakamo”™ is quite correct. But | 
inust confess my inability to make any meaning out of 
his rendering—*‘' the enclosure (called) Dandanishkrama.”’ 
General Cunningham's rendering—** Panishment of Works 
Region” does not give much light either. However, both the 
translators seem to agree in equating dada or dada with danda, 
and differ regarding the division of dadanikamo : 

(© —dadanikama = dadant + kama =dandani + karma 

H.—dadantkama = dada + nikama = danda + nishkrama. 

In interpreting the inscription in the light of the story 
quoted, | am inclined to accept Hultzsch’s division of the word 
and to equate dada with a word like drdha, Pali dalha, meaning 
strong, dificult. That is to say, I am inclined to render the 
inscription - 

“ The walk wherefrom escape is difficult.”’! 


' The Bharaut expression dadantkamo exactly corresponds to the 
Pali dathanikkamo, an adjective used adverbially in the Sutta Nipata, 
v. 68: dalthanikkamo cko care khaggavisinakappo. Here dalhanikkamo, 
Sk. drdhaniskramah, mouns ‘ effecting aforcible escape,’ ‘* Dalho nikkameo 
asedtt dathantkkamo"’ (Sutta-Nip&ata-Commentary). As for dada=dalha 
and drdha (d standing for /A and dh), compare Virudako= Virgina, 
Viradhata. The Mahdvastu version of the verse reads drdhavikrama. 
The idea of nikkama ia conveyed in the expression abhinikkiamitva of 
the Sutta-Nipita v. 64 and abhiniskramitva of the Mahfivastu I., p. 358, 
v. 4. 
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3t. Notes On Five Bharaut Epithets. 
By B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit., (Lond.) 


Among the names of donors of different parts of the railing 
of the Bharaut StGpa we come across a few epithets that have 
undoubtedly a deep significance in the literary and ecclesiastical 
history of the Buddhists. Of these, the following tive are 
selected here for comment: (1) Petaki, (2) Pamcaneckayika, (3) 
Bhanaka, (4) Satupadana,and (5) Bodhicaka. The late Profes- 
sor Rhys Davids was the first to indicate the bearing of the first 
two of these epithets on the development of the Buddhist 
canonical literature.’ <A critico-philological study of the mean- 
ing of these epithets with reference to their full significance in 
the literary as well as the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhists 
is yet a desideratum. The purpose of this paper is to show 
the fruitfulmess of a study on these lines. To begin with 
Petaki :— 

l. Peraki1.—This occurs in its genitive form in the Votive 
Label—Aya-Ja@tasa petakino suci danam*, This is not to be 
found as a personal epithet either in Buddhist literature or 
in any other Buddhist inscription hitherto discovered. 

 Petaki is derived from Pitaka or Petaka, and means, a- 
Prof. Rhys Davids suggests, one who knows the Pitaka by 
heart (Buddhist India, p. 167). Pitaka or Petaka is a Buddhist 
technical expression signifying a definite literary redaction of 
Buddhist doctrine conside as closed, jf.e., the Buddhist 
Canon. The Pitaka is, according to Prof. Rhys Davids, the 
traditional statements of Buddhist doctrine as contained in the 
Sutta Pitaka ‘This is not necessarily so. Let us take, for 
instance, the expression Petaképadesa used as the title of an 
exegetical treatise on the general teachings in the /itaka or 
Pitaka literature. The canonical passages and verses quoted 
therein can be mostly traced now in the books of Sutta and 
Abhidhamma Pitakas. The Petakopadesa expressly quotes 
i passages from the Hkuttaraka (the Ekuttara or Anguttara 
oY bey Agama or N ikaya), and the Samyuttaka (the Samyutta Agamu 
— or Nikaya). The title Pitaka of the Petaképadesa may either 
ss mean something of the Pitaka or something relating to the 
Ma im a collective sense. T'epitaka or T'ipiteka is the com- 
mer ot - monest expression in Buddhist inseriptions and literature. The 
pe Petaképa sa, be it remembered, contains, like its companion 
— POU Se i> Cae Ses ~ : 
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work the Ne(ti-Pakarana, a treatment of the scientific method 
of exegetical exposition of Buddha’s doctrine in its two-fold 
aspect—the linguistic and the connotative-denotative, the 
formal and the material. The term Pilaka seems to have been 
derived from the common parlance in which it meant a basket 
for carrying earth (mattika-bhajana), cf. kuwiddlapitakam, spade 
and basket.' Its alternative form Pelaka corresponds to 
peltaka, petika or Bengali peda, meaning some kind of a box or 
chest (+marijisa) In the Buddhist technical sense. too. the 
term Pitake or Petaka is taken metaphorically to mean pariy- 
atti bhajana or pariyatti-manjusa, with this difference, however. 
that here it stands for both the container and the contained.* 
The suggested metaphors are quite appropriate from the 
Buddhist theological point of view, according to which Buddhist 
doctrines or traditions as rehearsed, collected and fixed at the 
first Council, were transmitted (a4hata) or orally handed down 
(mukhapathavasena) from teacher to teacher*, just in the same 
way that dug up earth is carried in baskets from head to head 
till it is deposited and protected in the shape of a mound, It_ 
stunds to reason to say that Pifaka as a technical term is usec 
exclusively by the Buddhists, but one must repudiate the 
suggestion that it was applied by them to denote only a part 
of their literature, namely, the canonical part. The Buddha 
himself, as well as some of his immediate disciples, are said to 
have used it with reference to the Vedic texts and tfaditions* 
orally handed down in different schools with the prevailing belief 
‘so these were’, ‘so these were’ (anussavena itiha-itiha-param- 
pearaya pitaka-sampadaya). 

2. PaMCANEKAYIKA.—This occurs in the votive label 
Budharakhitasa Pameanekayikasa danam”, as an epithet of 
the donor Buddharaksita who is apparently a Buddhist 
householder. It also occurs as an epithet of the monk- 
donor Devagiri im the Sanchi Buddhist Stipa I inscription, 
Liders No. 20%), 

Pamecanekayika ov Pancanatkayitha is derived from Paji- 
canikaya, and means one who is conversant with, Le. knows 
by heart, the Five Nikfiyas (Buddhist india, p. 167). Pa- 
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cant ka ya vecurs in the Vinaya Cullavagga'! as a collective 
designation for one of the two divisions of the Buddhist 
(anon therein recognised, the other division being represented 
by ‘Ubhato-Vinaya. The Milinda quotes passaces from the 
books of the Sutia-Pitaka bearing such titles as Digha-Nikayo. 
Majzjhima-Nikaya, Samyutta-Nikaya, and the rest. In Bud- 
dhaghosa s commentaries * on the other hand, the expression 
signifies not only the five well-known collections of Buddha's 
discourses or dialogues enumerated as five classical divisions 
of the books of the Sutta-Pitaka but also a general five- 
fold division of the entire Buddhist Canon, the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya including, over and above the usual 12 or 15 Suttp 
books. all the books composing the Vinaya or the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. Except in the sense of a sect, school or denomination. 
the term Nikdya is not at all found in use among the 
Buddhists. From this, one may be naturaily led to suppose 
that Nikaya in the sense of a canonical divisionis «a technical 
term exclusively used by a particular Buddhist sect or school, 
namely, the W'heravada or Sthavirw. The expression found 
im the literature of other sects and schools correspond- 
ing to Pali Nikaya, such as that in the Divyivadfina, a 
Sarvastivada work, is Agama Even in the Pali discourses 
ascribed to the Buddha himself, the expression Agama is 
often met with, no doubt in the sense of a floating body 
of Buddhist literary traditions either with their twofold 
division Dharma and Vinaya, or with their triple division 
Sutla, Vinaya and Matika“ Whatever are the later Bud- 
dhist explanations of these expressions, they seem to have 
been used with the express object of indicating «a tradi- 
tional character of the original body of Buddha's doc- 
trine* Thus one need not be surprised that in the Dipa- 
vamsa account of the proceedings of the first Buddhist 
Council, the PDhiammasangaha is otherwise called Agame- 
Pitaka. What is the special significance of Vikaya applied 
as a designation fer a Canonical division ' Buddhaghosa says 
that Nikaya in its ordinary usage means samitiha and nivasa, 
and that in this respect there is no difference between its 
common and technical sense For instance, the Digha-Nikaya 
means the group, ageregate, set or receptacle of the long 
discourses ® In the earlier Jaina and Buddhist texts, Nikaya 
‘ appears to have been used as a biological expression, meaning 
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& particular class, type or species of living beings, of. chajira- 
ne . a technical term in use among the followers of l'Arsavani- 
tha, denoting six divisions of living beings, those possessed of 
one sense, those having two senses, etc. In the Ajivika 
phrascology, the expression cha-jivanikaya was replaced by 
chalabhijan* or satfive-vcarna*® And in the Jaina phraseology 
by cha-lesiya, meaning the living beings of six mental types. 
In Buddha's discourses* and in PaAnini’s sttras, the term 
Nik@ya has a similar biological significance. According to 
Buddha, a jatt or nikaya otes a self-contained class of 
beings, two jafis being mutually exclusive (aitiamaniahi 
jativyo)” Taking our cue from this, one must understand that 
when Nikaya came to be applied by the Buddhists to their 
eanonical books and divisions, they intended to signify 
that Buddha's doctrine was no longer in a fluid condition but 
had assumed definite shapes and character, cach division of it 
having an independent position of its own in the whole 
body of the literature 

3. Brixnaka.—This« occurs in many Votive labels at 
Bharaut, Sanchi and other places. Cunningham wrongly takes 
it to be the name of a place. Hultzsch and Liiders render 
it as the preacher” * But Bhanaka does not technically 
devote a preacher Preaching is rather the function of a 
wath or kathika. The essential duty of a Bhfinaka consists it 
the recitation or rehearsal of the sacred texts with a view to 
“spe hbring and handing them down by oral tradition. In 
Buddha’s own words we meet with two expressions Vadi. 
meaning the upholder of an opinion, the propounder of a view, 
and katht or kathika, denoting a preacher or an instructor. 
According to tradition, the institution of Bhanakas was of x» 
somewhat later origin. ‘The earliest tradition regarding the 
rise of the BAanakas ix to be fonnd in Buddhaghosa’s Suman- 
gala-Vilasins This tradition is repeated in a muc later work 
—the Mahibodhivamea with a slight variation. According to 
during the session of the 
the Vinaya texts were 
vation of the Vinaya traditions and texts 
v re as entrusted to the care of the Vener- 
able Upali; when in the course of rehearsal of the Dhamma, 
the Dighdgama or Digha-Nikaya came to be compiled, the 
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preservation of this text was entrusted to the care of the Vener- 
able Ananda ; in a similar way the preservation of the Majjhima 
gama or Majjhima Nikaya was entrusted to the care of the 
disciples of Sériputta, that of Samyuttagama or Sam yutta-N ikayea 
was entrusted to the care of the Venerable Kassapa, that of the 
Ekuttoragama or Anqgquullara-Nikaya was entrusted to the care of 
the Venerable Anuruddha. Thus one ix to conceive the rise of 
five Schools of Bhinakas, to wit, Vinaya-bhanaka, Digha-bhaina.- 
ka, Majjhima-bhinaka, Samyutta-bhainaka aud Anguttara-bhana. 
ka. But curiously enough, throughout Buddhist literature 
we nowhere meet with the expression Vinaya-bhanaka, while in 
Buddhaghosa'’s commentaries the views of the Digha-bhainakas 
and the rest are quoted by name and discussed. We have even 
mention of Dhammapada-bhanaka in the Atthas@lint.' Bud- 
dhaghosa is really reticent about the origin of Khuddaka- 
bhanaka, though he expressly states that the Ahuddakdgamea or 
Khuddaka-Nikaya consisted of the books of the Vinaya as well 
as the Abhidhamma Pitaka in addition to the 12 or 15 book« 
belonging to the Sutta Pitaka.* He does not explain why, if 
the Vinaya books were comprised within the Ahuddaka-Nikaya. 
the preservation of the Vinayea traditions was separately placed 
in charge of Upaéli. Moreover, in the Mahibodhivamea we read 
that the Khuddaka-Nikaya comprising the books of the AbAr 
dhamma Pitaka and some books of the Sutfa Pitaka was jointly 
» rehearsed by the Sthaviras of the First Council and that the 
preservation of these texts was committed to the care of them 
all.* In a passage of the Milinda* we have among the 
citizens of the ideal Dhamima-naqara, the mention of -— 








* 1, Sutlantika—Masters in the Suflanta, ie., in the Satie 
:  Pitaka ; 
— 2. Vinayika—Masters in the Vinaya, i.e., in the Vinaya 
‘ 3. Abhidhammika—Masters in the Abhidhamma, icc., in 
; the Abhithamma Pitaka ; : 
8 +t) Dhammakathika—The preachers of the Dharma ; 
5. Jataka-bhanaka—The repeaters of Jatakas, _ 
—— 6. Digha-+hainaka—The repeaters of the Digha-Nikaya ; 
7. — — ka—Vhe repeaters of the Mapjhimea- 
* 8. Samyutts bhinaki—The repeaters of the Samyutta- 
mar 9. —— | ka—The repeaters of the Anguifara- 
ade Ms eS se *- 
—* oO a-bhainaka—The repeaters of the Khuddaka- 
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Two facts are quite clear from this passage, and both are 
of great importance. First, that the function of a Dharma- 
Kathika was different from that of a Bha@naka. Secondly, that 
in the time of the Milinda there were in the country at least 
six Schools of repeaters, the repeaters of J@takas and those of 
the five Nikayas, which clearly proves that there was a sepa- 
rate collection of commentary-Jdtakas apart from one included 
im the Ahuddaka-Nikaiya. The first four Nik@yas, most of the 
Vinaya books and some books of the Khuddaka-Nikaya and 
the 4bhhidhamma Pitaka contain, besides the chapter arrange- 
ment of contents, divisions according to Bhadnavaras or portions 
recited at a time. We can imagine that the Bhadnakas re- 
presented in institutions for popular instruction persons noted 
for their power of memory and extemporizing. The institution 
of Bhanakas has continued and survives till to-day in India and 
other eastern countries, where one can meet a number of per- 
sons getting things by heart for the purpose of recitation 
without any attempt to sp their meaning. 

4, Satoravana.—This« curious epithet occurs but once 
in the Votive label—Shadata-Budharakhitasa Satupadanasa 
danam thabho." Like Petaki, this is not to be found anywhere 
in Buddhist literature. Cunningham suspected it to be the 
name of the locality to which the donor belonged. According 
to Hultzsch's rendering, Satupadana means ‘one who ta versed 
in ecience. He apparently gives no reasons, though his inter- 
pretation seems to be nearer the mark. The epithet appears ~~ 
to be a monumental Prakrit counterpart of the Pali Satipatthana 
or Satipatthanika, and the Sk. Smrtyaupasthana or Smrtyau- 
pasthanika. Ifso,it may be taken to mean ‘a person practising 
Satipatthana, or ‘one adept in the Buddhist practice and ex- 
pertences of mindfulness.” There are difficulties in accounting 
for the phonetic change of Satipatthina or Smrtyaupasthana 
to Satupadana. But there is no other better suggestion to offer 
im order to make the meaning of the epithet intelligible. If the 
latitude claimed be accepted. one can easily understand that at ~ 
the time when the Bharaut railing was set up (2nd or Ist 
eentury BK. C.), there were Buddhist monks who were noted 
for the Jhana practice of Satipatthana and bore epithets to 
that effect, nay, one can suppose that a mystical sect among 
the Buddhists wae in the making or had already sprung into 
existence. : MD wk? tor 

5 Bovnicaka.—This is another curious epithet tha 
oceurs in the Bharaut Votive Label—Samghamitas 
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the sense of ‘a symbol for Enlightenment. They go so far as to 
indicate that the inscription was meant as a label for a 
sculptural representation of the Bodhicakra which is now miss- 
ing. Cunningham takes it to be the name of the place of which 
the donor was the inhabitant. But he aleo suggests that there 
inay have been a Bodhicakra as well as a Dharmacakra symbol. 
Judging by the general grammatical construction of the votive 
labels, one cannot but take Hoddhicaka as an epithet used in 
apposition with Samghamita The precise significance of the 
epithet is not quite clear. It would be interesting if it could 
be shown that Bodhicaka, as suggested by Cunningham, is used 
in contradistinction to Dhamacaka. In that case, one might 
conjecture that at the time of the construction of the Bharaut 
railing, there were two distinct symbols in use among the 
Buddhists, one, namely, the Bodhicakra, characterisir a 
tendency towards the ideal of Buddhahood, and the o . 
namely the Dharmucakra, characterising the tendency towards 
the ideal of Discipleship. The rendering given by Hultesch 
and Liders is highly suggestive and does commend itself to our 
ready acceptance, provided that it can be shown that the label 


is attac to an actual symbolical representation of Bodhi 
on the Bharaut railing. , 














32. Why did not Alexander cross the Beas? 
By H. C. Ray, M.A. 


The invasion of India by Alexander has been discussed 
by many eminent Indologists. Dr. V. A. Smith in his Barly 
History of India and more recently Mr. E: R. Bevan in the 
Cambridge History of India have exhaustively dealt with the 
subject. Dr. H.C. Ray Choudhury also in his Political His- 
fory of Ancient India has fully discussed the invasion and has 
arrived at some similar conclusions as those of mine In this 
paper, however, I shall confine myself to the question why 
Alexander turned back his steps from the bank of the Beas. 

In the spring of B.C. 334 Alexander crossed the Helles- 
pont with an army of about 30,000 foot and 4,000 horse.' 
The battle of Arbela* in the spring of 331 BC. virtually 
brought the vast Achaemenian empire at the feet of the 
Macedonian conqueror.= The Persian empire extending from 
the A®gaeum Sea to the borders of India seemed to crumble 
to pieces at the magic touch of a few thousand Greek soldiers. 
Its enormous resources and millions of soldiery did not avail.* 
(There can be no better proof of the inherent weakness of the 
Persians when compared with Greek discipline. bravery and 
leadership. 

Thus the tide of Persian invasions into Hellas which | 
began with the expedition of Mardonius in 492 B.C. and reached — 
its climax in 480 B.C. by the capture and burning of Athens — 
was reversed. But Alexander was not satisfied. His ambi- 
tion grew with his success. He wanted to conquer the whole 
of Asia and surpass the mythical exploits of Dionysos, Her- 
acles, Semiramis and Cyrus by effecting the conquest of India.* nie 
Accordingly in the spring of the year 327 B.C. he crossed the 
_ _Hindukush or the Indian Caucasus and appeared on the N-W. — 
. frontier of this country. Alexander received reinforcements _ 

sat various stages of his march and on the eve of his invasion 
sof «India his army as estimated by Plutarch was 120,000 
; — infantry and 15.000 cavalry." The invasion of India is said 
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3 ey ding to some the figures were 43,000 foot and 5,000 horse. 
i cece tthe Parkin'e Plutarchs Lives, Vol. VII, p. 261. 
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to have proved fatal to the reputation of not only mortals 
but also of gods. ~This increase in the strength of his forces 
therefore was perhaps considered necessary by the difficult 
nature of the operations which confronted hin. 

Alexander thus commenced his invasion. He gradually 
fought his way to Ohind, crossed the Indus and the Hydaspes, 

* defeated Poros and after crossing two other tributaries of 
the Indus arrived on the banks of the Hyphasis in September 
326 B.C. This was the turning. point in-his invasion_of India, 
for we are told by the historians of Alexander that his army 
mutinied and refused to. proceed further. We are informed 
by Arrian that the reports about the Indians bevond the 
Hvyphasis * only whetted Alexander's eagerness to adyance fur- 

| ther, but the Macedonians now began to lose heart.’ The 

- eloquence of Alexander, his threats and persuasions were only 
met with angry murmurs, groans or streaming tears.’ The 
conduct of the Greek army really deserves enquiry. 

What were the, causes that worked so seriously on the 
morale of the Greek forces. We have seen that with an army 
which was less than one-third its present strength the Greeks 
had shattered the vast Persian army and its numerous hosts. 
Issuing from distant Macedon they had conquered nearly the 
whole of S.W. Asia and a fair portion of Africa and were 
now resting their arms on the bank of the Beas. It is prob- 
able that Alexander received this ‘imperious check’ because 
his army was war weary and homesick, so natural to a force 
warring in distant and strange lands. But--was this the 
sufficient and only cause of the mutiny ? 

’ In his famous address to the soldiers on the banks of 

the Hyphasis Alexander remarks in one place—' Il am not 
_ ignorant, soldiers, that during the last days the natives of this 
country have been spreading all sorta of rumours designed 
, expressly fo work wpon your fears.” What were these rumours ? 
It was surely known to the soldiers that India was a difficult 
country to Conquer which had on many occasions frustrated 
the attempts not only human conquerors like Cyrus and 
Semiramis but also of mythical heroes and gods like Her- 
acles and Dionysos. But these reports could not be spread 
specially during the last days. The rumours complained — of 
: must have been about the nations beyond the Hyphasis. Let — 
—— us therefore carefully examine the reports about these peopl 
that reached the Greek camp on the Beas, a — 
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in war and lived under an excellent system of internal govern- 
ment.’ Curtius and Diodorus inform us that of all the nations 
beyond the Hyphasis the Gangaridae and the Prasi who dwelt 
on the farther banks of the Ganges were the most powerful. 
It was reported to Alexander that their king Agrammes (or 
Aandrammes) kept in the field for guarding the approaches to 
his cotmtry 20,000 cavalry and 200.000 infantry besides 2,000 
four-horsed chariots, and, what was most formidable foree ~ 
ot all, a troop of elephants which he said ran up to the 
number of 30000 This information was secured from Phe- 
geus,” King of a nation near the Hy phasis who had submitted - 
to the invader. We are told that Alexander at first con- 
sidered this information incredible and was only convinced 
when the Pauravan monarch assured him. that as far as the 
strength of the nation and kingdom was considered, there was 
no exaggeration in the reports. But why should Alexander 
who with an army one-third its present strength had crushed 
with ease the forces of Persia a million strong, distrust these 
statements and hesitate to oppose a king whose army after all 
was composed barely of two and a half lakhs of combatants. 
The point is cleared by the following statement of Plutarch.* 
‘The battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the Mace- 
donians-and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India. For as it was with the utmost difficulty they 
bad beaten him when the army he led amounted only to 
20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry they now most resolutely 
opposed Alexander when he insisted that he should cross the 


—— 

e are further told by the same authority that ‘ the 
Kings of the Gandaritai and the Praisai* were reported to be 
waiting for him with an army of 80,000 horse 000 foot 
3,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was this 
an exaggeration for not long afterwards Androkottas who had 
by that time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 
500 elephants and overran and subdued the whole of India 
with an army of 600,000 men’,’ These statements are 
in perfect harmony with what the Puranas say about the 
strength and power of Ugrasena Mahapadma and his family. 
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The statements of Plutarch are further corroborated by Diodor- 
us Siculus whe says that ‘Among the southern countries 
the first under Kaukasos is India, a kingdom remarkable 
for its vast extent and the largeness of its population, for it 
8 inhabited by very many nations among which the greatest 

all is that of the Gandaridai . against whom Alexander 
tid not undertake an cxrpedition being deterred by the multitude 

7 of their cle phants.' 

Thus it seems clear that one of the causes of the 
mutiny on the Hyphasis was the terror struck in the Greek 
camp by the reports, which were far from exaggerated of the 
strength and prowess of the Nandas. the founders of the first 
Empire in India ye, this was not the only cause. We have 
been already informed by Plutarch that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them very 
unwilling to advance further into Indie This information 
from Plutarch helps us to elucidate another very important 

use of the mutiny. When we compare the ease with which 
Alexander suceeeded in demolishing the mighty Achaemenian 
empire with his difficult ard sometimes desperate Indian 
campaigns and when we remember that these were directed 
not against the them only empire in India. viz, that of the 
Nandas but against petty tribal principalities and kings, we | 
cannot but be struck by the bravery and martial vigour of 
the Indians as opposed to the true Asiatic weakness of the , 
Persians. Inthe onequal struggle between a well-drilled Greek . 
ariny with the resources of a vast empire at its back and 
captained by one of the best military leaders of the West 
and « number of small tribal principalities and princelings is 
it not surprising to see Alexander often incurring serious losses 
*—* once At least almost mortally wounded.* ¥ At Massaga 
eve comer he ns of the fallen fou side by 
de with the 4 men to_.repe he treachérou: ‘attack of the 
1 ‘The conduct of Poros who was 
risomer ater receiving nine wounds as contrasted with that of 
Dareius is also * we nated. in this — 
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So it was perfedly legitimate for them to imfer the nature : 
of the struggle that awaited them if they crossed the Beas and 
met the hosts of megane . Thus the demoralisation of the 
Greek army seems to have begun as soon ag Alexander crossed 
the Hindukush and reached its climax on the Hyphasis when 
the reports about the strength and power ef the Nandas 
began to reach the Greek camp. This must be combined im 
some measure with the war weariness of the Greek army who 
seemed to be envaged in strange and distant lands in intermin- 
able campaigns. cosult.was mutiny in the Greek camp 
and the retreat of Alexander. History thus lost sight of 
the struggle befween the Macedonian conqueror and Agrammes, 
the only potentate who could claim imperial rank in India at 
that time. What would have been the results of such a 
conflict it is difficult to say. It is possible the superior 
weneralship of Alexander.would have prevailed in the end. 
But then it is also probable that if he crossed the Beas and 
plunged more deeply into the interior of India he would have 
inet the same fate as was reserved later on for es KI 

r his vi wa or for Napoleon after the captz 
of Moscow. 
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a3. Allusions to Vasudeva Krishna Devakiputra in the 
Vedic Literature. 


By H. C. Ray. 


lt is not gencrally known that the name of Vasudeva 
Krishna Devakiputra is mentioned, not only in the Epics 
and the Puranas, but also in at least two works of the 
Vedic Literature. The tenth Prapithaka of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka contains the following passage — — 

Nardyandya vidmahe, Vasudevaya dhimaht tanno Vishnu 
prachodayat. Here Vasudeva (Krishna) is not only mentioned 
by name, but is already identified with Nariyana-Vishnu. 
Several scholars, however, regard the 10th prapathaka of the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka as a late addition. But there is at 
least one reference to Krishna in a Vedic work about the 
antiquity of which there cannot be any question. In the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (I1t 17.4) we come across a Rishi named 
Ghora Angirasa and his pupil Krishna Devakiputra. Grierson, 
Garbe, von Schroeder, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and 
many other scholars rightly recognise in the latter the 
great warrior-teacher of the Mahabharata. Im a recent 
issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, however, 
Mr. Pargiter rejects the identification as unsound. He says: 
“Krishna was a very common name, and Devaka (and 50 
the feminine Devaki) an ordinary name, and to identify the 
two persons because of the similarity of names, in spite of 
the patent differences, is as unsound as. for instance, to 
identify James I and James the Old Pretender. because 
their mothers were named Mary, or to make George I, 
(jeorge II and George IV one person because they all had 
mothers named Sophia.’ Now, nobody denies that Krishna 
was a very common name. But to say that a second one 
was also a Devakiputra is a conjecture which requires 
very cogent proofs to substantiate it. Mr. largiter cites 
some instances from British History of different persons having 
«ame names and metronymics. But those instances are 
not altogether appropriate because, in the West, Princes 
belonging to one and the same family often have similar 
names and metronymics. Mr. Pargiter does not suggest that like 
the two Jameses and the three Georges there were two Yadava 
princes having the name Krishna and the metronymic Devaki- 
patra. Such a supposition would have been absurd. Appar- 
ently he considers Krishna Devakiputra of the Upanishad 






ty be quite unconnected with his mamesake of the Epic. 
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if our surmise be correct, he ought to have mentioned 
two other personages with similar names and metronymics 
who were quite unconnected with each other. Again 
Mr. Pargiter has not cited any instance showing the com- 
mon use of the metronymic Devakiputra. We should have 
been glad if he had quoted a passage from our ancient lit- 
erature in which the metronymic is found along with any 
other name than Krishna. 

Again Mr. Pargiter is not quite correct when he says 
that the two Krishnas have been identified merely because 
uf the similarity of names inspite of the patent differences. 
On the contrary he ignores the fact pointed out by Dr. Ray 
Chaudhuri in his Harly History of the Vaishnava sect that 
not only are the two Krishnas called Devakiputra but the 
teachings mentioned in the Chhindogya passage perfectly 
agree with those of the Bhagavadgité. In the Chhandogya 
passage, Krishna, the son of Devaki is taught the following 
Kik verses describing the glory of the First Cause. 


dit pratnasya retaso udvayan-tamasas- pari jyotih 
pasyanta ullaram svah pasyanta uttaram devam devatra 
- Siryam-aganmaj -jyotir- -ulfamam-ut jyotir-utllamam-ttt, 


In the Bhagavad Gita he himself describes God in the 
—— words ⸗— 


‘* Survasya dhatdram-achintya-ripam Adityavarnam 
tamasah parastat, (Gita VIII, 9.) 

Jyotishim-api taj-jyoti-stamasah param-uchyate.” (Giva 
XIII. 18.) 


The virtues of Tapa, Dana, Arjjava, Ahims& and 

aatye-veousos which Krishna Devakiputra learns from Ghora 

— in the Chhandogya passage reappear in the Gita 
22) 


Ddanam damas-cha yajna-scha suidhyayam lapa drjjavam. 
Ahimsa satyam-akrodhas-tyaqah Santir-apajiaunam., 


The ae family to which Ghora of the Chhando- 
gya passage belooged, is closely associated with the Bhojas 
as early as the Rigveda (IIIf, 53,7) and the student 
of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Epics ‘and the Puranas need 
not be told that the Bhojas were a powerful section of the 
Satvats, the tribe to which Krishna belonged. It was to 
protect his kinsmen, the Bhojas, that Krishna with the help 
of a overthrew Kamsa, In the face of this — — 
is it altogether unsound to hold that Roe. Shp) has the: 
‘metronymic Devakiputra and receives his rin : 
the Diijes "ae eeriy an the Ggvedic 
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the Chief of the Bhojas, specially when the teachings reappear 
in the Gita which is ascribed to the latter. It is significant 
that the Gité shows some special points of contact with 
the Chhandogya and the Mundaka Upanishads particularly 
with passages where the hand of the Afigirasa family is clearly 
seen. We have already pointed out the close similarity 
between the teaching of the Gita and the Chhandogya teaching 
attributed to Ghora Afngirasa. In the Mundaka Upanishad 
{where the Angirasas appear as prominent teachers (I 2-3) 
the futility of the Vedic Yajfias is clearly shown (II 7). 
In the Gita too (II 42-45) we have a denunciation of the 
multifarious Vedie rites that promised to give wealth and 
enjoyment, the performers of which are branded as * Kamat- 
manah Svargaparah.’ 

Lastly the fact should not be overlooked that the teacher 
of the Krishna Devakiputra of the Chhandogya Upanishad was 
a solar priest and the deity invoked by him was Sirya. 
It is significant that the legends dealing with the origin of 
the Bhagavata religion founded by Krishna Devakiputra of the 
Epic, are all connected in some way or other with the Sun. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri draws our attention to a passage of 
the SAntiparvah where the Satvata religion is said to 
have been declared in ancient times by the Sun -—Satvatam 
Vidhimasthavo. prik Sarva makbanihsritam(Mbh, X11, 335.19) 

To sum up, we have seen that the epic- Krishna and the 
Upanishadic Krishna have both the metronymic Devakiputra 
We have seen that the teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna 
belonged to a family closely connected with the Bhojas, 
the kindreds of the epic-Krishna. We have further seen 
that the teacher of tbe Upanishbadic Krishna was a solar 
priest and that the SAtvatavidhi preached by the epie-Krishna 
was also promulgated byw the Sun. Lastly the teachings 
of the Angirasa family in general, and of Ghora Angirasa ( the 
Guru of the Upanishadic Krishna) in particular, greatly 
influenced the author of the Gita who is no other than 
the epic-Krishna. In view of these facts—all pointed out 
by Dr. Raychaudburi (/’olrical History of Ancient India. 

. 312)—is it altogether unnecessary and unsound te hold 
that the two Krishuas were identical ? 


— — —— — — — 











34. The Date of the Khadga Dynasty of Bengal. 
By R. C. Masumpar, M.A., Pa.D. 


In 1884 or 1885 an inscribed copper-plate was forwarded 
to the President, Asiatic Society of Bengal by Babu Nilkantha 
Majumdar of Dacca, It had been found several feet under the 
earth, at Ashrafpur, police station Raipura, District Dacca. It 
was exhibited in the monthly meeting of the society held on 
the 4th March 1885 together with a tentative reading of the 
inseription prepared by Pandit Kamakhvanath Tarkaratna of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College. ' 

A second copper-plate which was found at the same place, 
and at the same time, was exhibited in the monthly meeting 
of the Society on the 4rd of December 1890" Both these 
plates which may be referred tu as A and B belong to the reign 
of a king called Devakhadga, and are now in possession of the 
Society. 

The date of these two inscriptions attracted considerable 
notice from the very beginning. Dr. R. L. Mitra after a learn- 
ed disquisition read the date in plate A as ‘Samva 713° and 
referred it to the Vikrama era. On the Sth August 1891, the 
philological secretary of the Society, Dr. Hoernle, exhibited a 
Buddhist Chaitya of bronze, which was reported to have been 
found along with the two copper-plates, and took the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the dates of the two inscriptions. He held 
that ** both inscriptions are dated in the same year, viz. Samvat 
is. the first in Vaisikha 13, the other in Paushadha (sic) 25."’ 
He remarked on the reading of Dr. Mitra as follows: * It may 
be noted, however, that the date was wrongly read by Dr. 
Mitra in 1885, as being Samvat 713. What he read as the. 
numeral 7, is really the final consonant ‘ of Samvat: and the 
two other symbols are not those for 1 and 3, but for 10 and 
3." Dr. Hoernle referred the year 13 to the Newar era of 
Nepal and thus obtained the vear 893 A.D. for these two in- 
scriptions.® 

In 1904 Mr. Ganga Mohan Laskar edited the plate B and 
gave a revised transcription of the plate A together with an 
abstract of ita contents. He accepted the reading of the dates 





iT proposed by Dr. Hoernle, but instead of referring the year 13 to 
4 the Newar era of Nepal, he took it as the regnal year of 
bog Devakhadga.* This view has been accepted by all the writers 
~~ who have since dealt with these epigraphs. 


—— — S.B., 1885, pp. 49 ff. 4 Ibid, 1890, pp. 242-243. 
st Proc. A.8 B., 1885, pp. 49 ff. 4 Ibid, 1890, pp. 242-2 t 
is ae * Ibid, 1891, p. 119,  #* Memoirs, A 5.B., Vol. 1. pp. 85 ff. 
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The abandonment of the theory of Newar era led Mr. Las- 
kar to determine the date of the inscriptions with the aid of 
palwography. He referred them ‘‘ to the eighth or ninth century 
AD.” and observed that ‘ the script employed in these inscrip- 
tions looks generally older than those used in the inscriptions 
of the PAla and Sena kings of Bengal.”' Mr. R. D. Banerti 
dissented from this view and was led, on palwographic con- 
siderations, to place these inscriptions in the tenth century 
A.D * On the other hand Messrs. N. NWN. Basu® and N. K 
Bhattasali* havereferred the plates to the seventh century A.D. 
mainly on the Chinese testimony to which a detailed reference 
will be made lIateron. Mr. R. G. Basak, too, on palwograph- 
ic considerations referred the plates to the period between 
the last quarter of the seventh and the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. 

Now all the scholars are in agreement as to the reading of 
the date 13 in both the records. But it will appear to anyone 
who compares the two records, that the two numeral figures in 
L. 15 of plate A are quite different from those in L. 23 of 
plate B, although both have been read as 13. Further, that 
while the first numeral figure in L. 15 of plate A resembles the 
sign for JO (cf. Bihler’s chart, plate |X. Cols. XIII and XIX), 
the first numeral figure in L. 23 of plate B does not resemble, 
in the least, any sign for 10 hitherto known to us. So far as I 
know, the only figure resembling it is that for 7 in the Nepalese 
Manuscript No. 1702 (Bendall’s catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts-Chart of figure-numerals, the second form for 7). 
Again, while the second numeral figure in Plate A is ordinary 
form for 3%, that in plate B is a little different. It may no 
doubt be read as 3, (cf. Biibler’s Chart, pl. IX Col. XX), but it 
may also be read 9 (Ibid Cols. IX XXI1). I may add that the 
second numeral figure in L.24 of plate B, which is taken by 
Mr. Laskar as a sign for 5 should more properly be taken to 
denote 8 (cf. Bibler’s charts and the letter-numerals in Bendall’s 
chart). The date in plate B should be thus read as ‘* year 79 
(or 73) day 28.” | 

It may appear incongruous to some that while Plate A 
contains letter-numerals, figure-numerals should haye been 
employed in Plate B. But this is a well-known phenomenon : 
and the following remarks of Mr. Bendall are to the point. _ 

“We observe then, first and generally, the remarkable 
conservatism of the Nepalese Buddhists in preserving side by 
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' Ibid, p. 86. 98 £* Baebglar Itihds, p. 207. 
* Bainglir Jatiya [tihisa (Rijanya Kinda), p. 147. 
 * JI.R.A 8B. March 1914, A forgotten kingdom of Ea 
Review. January, 1922, p. 139. | 
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“side with the new system of digit numerals the old system of 
numeration by aksharas or syllables which I have teftfmed 
* Letter numerals. ” 

Further, as Kielhorn! has already pointed out we find in 
the dated portion of the Banskhera copper-plate of Harsha- 
vardhana that ‘2° is denoted by a numeral figure but the 
preceding ‘20° and the following ‘ 1” by numerical symbol.”’ 
Now if the Plate A is dated in the year 13 and the Plate PB 
in the year 79% (or 73) the question arises, are both of these to 
be referred to the regnal years of king Devakhadga or to one 
and the same era? None of these two hypotheses seems to be 
probable, for it is difficult to believe that a king ruled for such 
a long period as 73 or even 60 years (difference between 73 and 
13, supposing both to be years of the same era and the year 1% 
of the era, the date of the accession of the king). It may be 
held no doubt that a king might rule for 60 years, having 
ascended the throne in his childhood. But there is one diffi- 
culty against this supposition. Both the plates were written 
by one and the same man Piradfsa, a devout Buddhist Now 
he could hardly have been appointed to such an important 
post as the official scribe before the age of 25 and, if we take 
both the vears as referring to the regnal years or to the same 
era, we are led to the conclusion that he was employed in the 
same post even while he was eighty-five or more. On these 
grounds it is better to take the year 13 as the regnal vear 
and 79 (or 73) as that of an era. 

: Instances are not rare where the records of one and the 
same king are dated differently, i.e. both in the regnal years as 
well as in the years of an era. Two instances may be cited 
from the seventh century A.D... the period to which in our 
opinion the plates A and B belong. Thus, the Badami cave 
inscription of the Western Chalukya king Mangalésa is dated 
in Saka 500, while the Mabakiita pillar inscription is dated in 
the 5th vear of his reign." Again, the Gadval plates of 

> Vikramaditya I are dated in the Saka year 596 * while the 
Karnul district plates of the same king are dated in the 3rd 
and 16th years of his reign.* : 

There remain thus no objections to referring the plate B to 
the year 79 (or 73) of anera. In order to determine what this 

es era is we have to discuss the palwography of the inscriptions. 
sn general the alphabets of the two plates A and 
ss gesemble those of the Kh&limpur copper plates of Dharmapala. 

— : ‘The letters th .ph, and @ in our plates no doubt appear to have 

ss More advanced forms; but ‘A occurs only in conjunction with 
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superscript r and offers no suitable basis for comparison. On 
the Other hand the subscript y in our plates is of decidedly 
earlier form while j (particularly in the brass image inscription 
of Prabhaivati, queen of Devakhadga) ' and ¢ also show less 
advanced forms than those of the Khalimpur plates. Again the 
latter contain a few advanced forms of p which are entirely 
wanting in our plates. On these grounds it is safe to refer our 
plates within a century of Dharmap&l’s time. 

The results of paleographic discussion thus induce us to 
refer the year 79 (or 73) of the plate B to the Harsha era. 
The use of this era by Aditya Sena of Magadha who also 
flourished about the latter half of the seventh century A.D., 
shows that it was familiar in eastern part of Northern India 
where Devakhadga’s kingdom was situated. Thus Devakhadga 
was on the throne in 67% or 685 A.D... and the dynasty of the 
Khadga kings may be said to have established their supremacy 
almost immediately after Harshavardhana’s time 

This conclusion about the date of the Khadga kings fits in 
excellently well with a few scattered notices of eastern India 
left by the Chinese pilgrims.* 

In the beginning of the eighth century A D. I-tsing wrote 
‘“an account of fifty-six priests or Buddhist converts who 
visited India and the neighbourhood from China and bordering 
districts during the latter half of the seventh century A.D.” 
In connection with one of these, Hwui Lun by name, he refers 
to Devavarmi as the ruling king of Eastern India, and says, 
with reference to a temple, that ‘recently a king called Sun- 
Army (Aditya Sena) built by the side of the old temple ancther, 
which is now newly finished.” Thus Devavarmaé and Aditya 
Sena were contemporaries or very nearly so. Again when 
Seng-Chi one of the Jast batch of priests described by 1 tsing 
came to India, Rajabhata was the king of Samatata or 
Eastern Bengal. Now Devavarmaé and Rajabhata who thus 
ruled in Eastern India during the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. may be identified with Devakhadga and his son 
Rajaraja (according to plate B) or Rajarajabhata (according 
to plate A).’ ‘There are no doubt discrepancies between the 
Chinese and Indian forms of the names but the essential parts of 
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the names are the same.' The general agreement in respect 
of locality and the names of two successive kings lends great 
weight to the supposition. 

The date we have assumed for the Khadga kings also 
throws interesting light on the origin of the famous Pala 
dynasty. MahAmahopadhyfiya Haraprasad Sastri came across 
a commentary on Prajii Pairamit&é in the Durbar Library of 
Nepal, which was written by one Haribhadra during the reign 
of Dharmapfila. Haribhadra who mentions this faet in the 
colophon qualifies Dharmapala by the epithet ‘ Rajabhat-adi- 
Vamsa-patita,”* It would then follow that Dharmapala was a 
scion of the family of Raéjabhata, son of Devakhadga, and this 
hypothesis gains additional strength when we remember that 
both the Palas and the Khadgas were Buddhist kings. Mr 
i. D. Banerji rejected this hypothesis® on the ground that 
Devakhadga was later than Dharmapala. But if, as we have 
shown above, there are good grounds for placing Devakhadga 
and Rajabhata towards the close of the seventh century A.D. 
Haribhadra’s statement about the relations between the Palas 
and the Khadgas cannot be lightly thrown away. The 

roximity, in point of time, and the identity, in respect of 
locality and religion, between the two dynasties invests it with 
a certain degree of credibility, and further enquiry on this line 
may reveal an undiscovered chapter in the early history of the 
Palas. That is however an entirely different topic and for the 
present the date of the Khadgas forms the main subject of dis- 
cussion. From our point of view Devakhadga flourished in 
the latter half of the seventh century A.D. and once this is 
accepted as settled, ways would be clear for further inquiry 
on the line suggested above. 





| As to the differonce in the name-endings in Deva Khadga and Deva- 
Varma it may be pointed out that Varma ts a well-known opithet 
assumed by royal personages and it is not unlikely that the title of 
Khadga was sometimes interchanged with thatof Varma, both referring 
to instruments of war. ‘Ihe Raéshtrakita king Dantidurga, for example, 
was known aleo as Dantivarrand,. 

2 . BH. P. Saatri came across 4 commentary on Prajiaé Piramita 
in the Durbar Library of Nepal. ; | 

Commenting on Dr, Rajendra Lal Mitra’s notice of Prajié Paramits 
Tik& (Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal by RK, L.. Mitra—Caloutta 1882. 
copy of the book ** Dr. Mitra is wrong in attributing the commentary on 
The Tikito the PP. 8,000 ie by Haribhadra who 
wrote his work in the reign of Dharmapdéla .......... . <After the 
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49. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLAVDEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY, 
FL.RLS. (1922) 


INTRODUCTION. 
By Pror. J. W. Grecory,. F.R.S. and C.J. Guroory, BSc. 


The problems of South-Eastern Asia require for their 
solution the combined help of the zoologist, botanist, 
geographer and geologist ; for the determination of the former 
extension of the lands and mountain chains, and the dates 
of the regional uplifts depends on the distribution of animals 
and plants as well as on the geological structure and geo- 
graphical grain of the existingland. While many biologists hold 
that the ocean basins have lasted throughout geological time 
the general opinion amongst geologists is that the Indian 
Ocean occupies the site of a continent which existed antal, 
geologically speaking, a modern date. The subsidence of that 
land on the formations of the Indian Ocean weakened the 
plateau of Equatorial Africa, which, during the periods of 
geological time from the Cretaceous to the present day, was 
broken by north to south fractures that formed the rift 
valleys, sunken basins, and colossal lava fields of Eastern 
Africa. Corresponding developments may be expected to 
have occurred on the eastern side of the Indian Ocean though 
they would be dissimilar in form as Equatorial Africe and 
South-Eastern Asia are fundamentally different in structure. 

In the hope of throwing further light on the condition of 
South-Eastern Asia at the time when the Great Rift Valley 
was being formed in East Africa, one of us had on three 
occasions planned a journey to areas in South-Eastern Asia 
where features corresponding to the tectonic valleys of East 
Africa may exist. At length in 1922 an opportunity to carry 
out this project became possible. It was aided by a grant 
from the Percy Sladen Memorial Trust and was therefore one 
of the expeditions dedicated to the memory of Percy Sladen. 
We our march overland at Bhamo on the I[rrawadi, 
along the well-known road into Southern China through 
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whether the extension of the Himalaya is through the 
western mountains of Burma and the southern mountains 
of the Eastern Archipelago. On that problem depends, 
among other issues, the interpretation of the rivers which 
drain South-Eastern Tibet and the relations of the Brahma- 
putra to the Irrawadi. In the hope of contributing to the 
biology of this region and partly from the light its evidence 
throws on the geological history of South-Eastern Asia, we made 
some zoological and botanical collections. We are especially 
* indebted to Dr. Annandale, Dr. Kemp and Dr. Vrashad of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and to Prof. Tattersall and Major 
I’. ©. Freser, for their help and encouragement and for the 
promptitude with which thev have worked out the Mollusca, 


- Crustacea and Dragon-flies collected, and have described them 
in the accompanying papers. The general geographical work 
7 of the expedition has been described in a paper *' The Alps of 


Chinese Tibet and their Geographical Relations "' (Geogr. Journ.. 
Vol. LXI, No. $3, 1¥23, pp. 153-7). A map based on a sketch 
map compiled by one of us (C..J.G.) and prepared under the 
ste, Re of Mr. Reeves at the Royal Geographical Society. 
is being issued with an accompanying note in the Geographical 
Journal. | 

A paper on the Banda Are and its bearing on the former 
eastward extension of the structural lines of the Eastern — 
Archipelago has been published in the Geographical Journal 
(July, 1923, pp. 20-32). ‘The general narrative of the expedi-_ 
tion is being told in a volume entitled ‘*‘ To the Alps of Chinese 
Tibet." A memoir on the geology and physical geography 
will, it is hoped, be completed shortly. 
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36. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY, 
F.R.S. (1922). 

LAND MOLLUSCS, 


By N. ANNANDALE, DSc.. F.R.S., ©. A.S.B.. C.1.E.. Zoological 
Survey of Incia. 


The country traversed by Professor Gregory's expedition 
comprises the upper region of four great river-systems, thore 
of the Irrawadi, the Salween, the Mekong and the Yangtse. 
Conditions were unfavourable at the time of his tour for the 
collection of land molluscs and although he obtained a 


- considerable number of specimens, only 18 recognizable species 
and one subspecies are represented. These cannot be regarded 
; as completely representative of the fauna of the province. or 


even of that of the localities visited, but the collection casts 
an interesting light on the molluses of a region hitherto little 
known to malacologists. There is no reason to think that 
Yunnan is less rich in land snails than other parts of China 
but a glance at the lists published by Méllendorff ' and by 
Gude.” which would not be greatly amplified in respect to 
Yunnan if brought up-to-date, will show how few species are 
known from that province compared with those known from 
others adjacent to it. 

Of the 19 forms in the collection, 6 are here described as 
new. All of these but one belong to the genus Buliminus or 
Bna in a wide sense, though they differ greatly in the form of 
the shell falling as they do into four of the subgenera generally 
recognized. In addition, a new subspecies of Helicarion is 
described. The remaining 12 species have all been recorded 
already either from Yunnan itself or from adjacent provin- 
ces. 

Political divisions are not necessarily of importance in 
xoogeography and it will be more profitable to consider the 


~~ —Ss- distribution of the land snails of Yunnan in reference to 
1% the watersheds they inhabit than to the province into which 


from this province a few words may, however, first be said. 
oni Such a list, which would of course be complete only from 
i _ # purely literary point of view, would comprise some 585 
i ret io — — 
| Méllonderff, Aun. Mus. Hist. Nat. St. Péteraburg, VI, p. ite, 
* Gude, Malacologiat, LX, p. 1 (1002). 


i * their habitats chance to fall. Of the complete list of species 
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species.’ Some of these stray over the Kakhyen (Kachin) 
mountains or up the rivers themselves from Burma into the 
upper Salween valley or the vallevs of the tributaries of the 
Irrawadi, but the species and even the genera are for the most 
part Chinese, except in the extreme west of the province. Some 
such characteristic Chinese genera as Cathaica, the range of 
which extends as far west as Kashmir, are absent or almost 
absent from Yunnan, but on the other hand still more 
characteristic genera and subgenera such as Euhadra and 
Holcauchen oceur. 

Of the 19 forms represented in the collection now under 
consideration none were collected in the Irrawadi or the 
Salween watersheds, 16 in that of the Mekong, and 3 in that of 
the Yangtse. It is difficult if not impossible to discover 
in What watershed shells recordéd previously from Yunnan 
were discovered as the localities published are often those of 
obscure villages, but it is noteworthy that with one exception 
(in which there are different subspecies in the two watersheds) 
no species that Professor Gregory and his son collected was 
found on both the Mekong and the Yangtse None, moreover, 
except the peregrine Eulola singuleris are identical with those 
obtained by the late Dr. John Anderson * on the upper Salween. 
These last, indeed, as might have been expected, were for the 
most part not Chinese, but Burmese forms. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLECTION. 
Family ZONITIDAE. 
1. Helicarion resinaceus Heude. 


[885.5 Heltcarion resinaceus, Houde, Mém. Hist. Nat. Emp. Chinots 1, 
P. 102, Plate XXAVI, Fig. 6. 
One large shell in good condition. North foot of Jing-Ja, Jugeoh river 
a tributary of the Yangtse. Altitude, 7,200 feet. 20. vil. 22. 


This shell differs from Heude’s figures in that the spire 
is Slightly more elevated, but especially in the sculpture, the 
form of the mouth and the structure of the umbilicus, the 
agreement is otherwise close. It has the peculiar resinous 
lustre that doubtless suggested the specific name, and has 
almost exactly the same measurements (viz. 20 mm. x 17 
mm. = 10°5 mm.) as those given for the type specimen, 
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' The syrnonomy of some of the species is so obscure that exact 
numbers arc at present impossible, 

* Nevill in Anderson’« Zool Anat, Rew Yunnan, p. 873. —— 

* Lam indebted to Dr. Baini Prashad for information about the 


dates of publication of the different parts of Hende’s account of the 


molluscs in his ** Mémoires.” Parts | and 2 (pp. 1-87. Plates XI — + 
were issued in pees spate = (pp. 88-124. Plates XXTI-XNAIN in 1885. 
and part 4 (pp: 125-199, Plates XXXII-XLAI) in ROO, 
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The species was described from ‘* Ta-kuan-Chen " in Yun- 
nan, 


2. Subsp. subresinaceus, nov. 
(Plate 16, Figs. 1, la, 2, 2a). 


Eleven shells (three immature). mostly in poor condition. Canyon 
of the Mekong above Lo-atar (below Teeku). 3 vii. 22 


This form is closely allied to the typical H. resinaceus, but 
differs :-—— 

(1) Im the smaller size of the shell ; 

(2) In its more elevated spire, which however, show- 
some Variation - 

(3) In the presence of an indistinct peripheral angulation 
on the body-whorl ; 

(4) In the finer sculpture. 


Measurements of shelis. 


Height .. .. IS mm. .. 12°55 mm. -. 11°75 mm. 
Max. diameter .- 185 mm. .. 19°25 mm. + ~20 mm: 
Min. diameter ss 16°78 moni...) 16-5 mr. «: ‘16 mm. 
Height of mouth .. 5 mm. .. 95 mm... °-9 mm. 
Diameter of mouth ‘Oo mm. .. ‘>? mm. .. “10 mm. 


Type-specimen. tn coll. Z.S.1. (Indian Museum), BM P2i72. 
Paratypes sent to the British Museum. 

This form appears to be no more than «a local race or 
environmental phase of . resinaceus. The Mekong gorge. 
as Professor Gregory informs me, lHfas a drier climate than the 
Jing-la. 


Macrochlamys ? hypoleuca Blanford. 


1865. Nanina —— 2 hypoleuca, Blanford, Journ. As. Soc. 
Benga! (2), NXXIV, P- 7. - | Y 

is76. Nanina eee Siaintmtatg ypoleuca, Nevill in Anderson's Zool. Anat. 
. 1906, ———— — —— Bianford and Godwin-Austen, Faun. Brit. 
— Ind. Mfolt,, T. Pp. 120). : ; — 
i. * A single large shell from Zurding-kai, half a mile west of eS. 
a, —— — of the Loma-Ho. Altitude, 9,600 feet. | 
aum not sure of the identification of this shell. It seems 
—sét bbe a little flatter than Burmese spose and is larger 
nk ye by , (max. diam. 15 mm.), but the spire is broken. Nevill records 
| 4 
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The large shell agrees very well with Méllendorff’s figure, 
but is slightly smaller. The species was described from 
between Li-dshia-pu and Kuang-ting in Kangsu. 


Family TROCHOMORPHIDAE. 
Trochomorpha demolita Heude. 


i886. Helix demolita, Houde, op, cit., p. 108, Plate XIX, Figs. 7, 7a. 
1902. Plectotropis demolita, Gude, op. cH., p. 2. 
Described from Tchenk’eou in Szechuan. 


Var. tonkinorum Mabille. 
ISS7. Trochomeorpha tonkinorum. Mabille, Bull, Soc Malacol. Prance. 
IV, p. 97, Plate III, Figs. 1-3. 
IS2. Trochomorpha tonkinorum. Pilabry im Tryon'’s Man. Conch. (2), 
Vill, p. 120, Plate XIX, Figs. 17, is. 
One shell in perfect condition. Cliff above che Mekong at Awa bend. 
Altitude, 6,400 feet. 30. vi. 22. 

I am convinced that this is merely a dwarf form of 
Heude's * Helic demolita.” The outlines are identical and the 
description applies equally well, apart from measurements, to 
both forms. 

The flattened outline of the shell, conoid spire, transverse 
mouth with its strong terminal projection and depressed upper 
lip, are, considered together, very characteristic. The mouth 
is much wider than that of 7’. samara (Heude).' The measure- 
ments of the specimen from Yunnan are 12°45 tum. « 11°5 mm. 
x4mm. To judge from his figure, Mabille’s measurement of the 
height of the shell, which appears to have been a little over 
4mm. high, was too small» 

The form was described from Tonkin. 


Family HELICIDAE. 
Plectotropis submissa (Desh.). 


1873. Helix saubmissza, Deshayes, Bull. Arch. Mus. Hiat. Nat. (Paris), 
IX, p. ii, Plate 11, Figs. 30-32, 

1882, Alix submissa, Heude, op. cit., p. 30, Plate XV, Figs. 2,20. 

| misea, Tryon, Man. Conch.. it, p- 182. 










1887. 
Mdllondorff, 0 
7 ori, . 
shells from a lift’ abo — Mekong at — — 
———— feet), and from the canyon of the — Shere — 


Aost of these specimens are small, not exceeding 10° mm. - 
in maximum diameter, but three from the canyon are are larger, | aes é 
about 13 mm. in maximum diameter. Those which — ot . 
hed are rather dark Gg sometimes with a narrow 
ep e | band. There is erable 3 
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This is one of the most widely distributed of the Chinese 
land-snails. It is found all down the valley of the Yangtse to 
Shanghai. 


7. Eulota similaris ({Fér.). 


Gla. Ewlota similsris, Gude, Faun, Brit. Ind. Molt., Ti, p. 200. 
A aingle shell from Shang-kuan, north west shore of Erh-lai. 


tude, 7,000 feet. ae 
This shell agrees very well with Burmese examples ex- 
cept that the sculpture is a little stronger. 
The species, according to Gude, has the widest range of 
any land mollusc. There are specimens in the collection of 
the Indian Museum from Sanda in western Yunnan. 


S. Eulota latrunculorum (Heude). 


1865. Helix latrunculcrum, Heude, op. cét., p. 106, Plate XAVIIL, Fig. 17. 
Two shells, one fresh, one dead. North-west shore of Erh hai (Lake 
Tali) near Shang-kuan. Altitude, 7,000 feet. 13. viii, 22. 

The fresh shell agrees closely with Heude's figure in ever) 
respect exce pt that the columellar fold is slightly narrower— 
not an importaut character. The shape differs slightly in the 
other specimen, the mouth in particular being very narrow 
and the spine higher. 

The species was described from eastern Szechuan. 


9. Euhadra haplozona (M6lIidff.). 


1899. HKuhadra haplozona, Millendorff, op. cit., p. 84, Plate V. Fig. I. 
1919. KHuhadra haplozona, Gude, Proc. Mat. Soc., NII, p. 118. 

Two bleached shells (one broken) from the canyon of the Mekong 
above Loatar (below Tseku) and one from Teeku. 3. vin. 22. 


The species was described from north-west Szechuan and 


has been recorded from the Min Valley in the same provinee by 
Gude. 
10. Buliminopsis conoideus (Heude). 
1890. Buliminopseis conotdeus, Heude, op. cat., p. 147, Plate NAAVII. 
Fig. 26. 
_ Bulisainopsta conocidena, M&llendorfl, op. cit., p. 131. | 
Sac — alvolls from « cliff above the Mekong at the Awa bent. 


- Altitude, 6,400 feet. I. VII, 22. 
Ee The less incomplete of the two specimens agrees well with 
—58 Heude's figure. 

— The gpeciinen was describell from easter: Szechuan 


11. Family BULIMINIDAE (Enidae). 
Buliminus (Mirus) frinianus (Heude). 


— nm. cit, p. 115, Plate XXX, Fig. 8. 
1884. — ——— us, Zool. St. P 

«1901. Bulimin — Miillend orff, Ann. Mus. Zool. St: Pétersburg 
- WE p. 318 aes 
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Several shells from the gorge of the Mekong north of Sha-wa-taun 
(altitude, 6.200 feet) and from) a cliff above the same river at the Awa 
bend (altitude, 6,400 feet). 30. vi and 1. wii. 22. 

Most of the shells are bleached and opaque. ‘Those that 
retain the periostracum are of a rather pale hair-brown with a 
white peristome. 

Mollendorif regards this form as hardly more than a local 
race of B. minutus from Kiangsu. It was deseribed from 
Wu-yuan in Anhui ** Ou-yuan” ? 


12. Buliminus (Subzebrinus) tigricolor, sp. nov. 
(Plate 16, Migs. 3, 3a). 

A single fresh shell (with many of B. tabios) from the forge of the 
Mekong above Yangtsa. Altitade, 7.000 to 7.600 feet. 10. vi. 22. In 
arid conditions. 

The shell is dextral, small and solid, ventricose, rather 
broadly ovate, acuminate with six whorls, Except the bodv- 
whorl, the whorls are all shallow and increase in depth very 
gradually. The bodyw-whorl is almost as deep as the fourth and 
fifth whorls together. The suture is linearly impressed and by 
no means oblique. The whorls are slightly convex. The 
body-whorl descends comparatively little The umbilicus is 
narrowly rimate. The mouth is pear-shaped and rather large. 
Its peristome is widely interrupted. There is a minute but 
prominent rounded tubercle just within the lip at its left 
upperextremity. ‘The lip is narrowly flattened and expanded. 
The external surface has a porcellaneous appearance. It is 
pale luteous on the protoconch, which consists of the first 
three whorls, lutesceant on the fourth whorl with brownish 
longitudinal streaks on the younger parts, and shining white 
on the remainder of the shell with deep chestnut streaks on 
the lower parts. The first two whorls are smooth and slightly 
polished. the third sculptured with fine, close-set longitudinal 
atrine. These become stronger on the lower parts and promi- 
nent but very irregular costae, always of a shining white 
colour. take their place on the lower parts of the body-whorl. 

The species is remarkable for its ventricose shell, in this 
respect resembling the Himalayan B. nivicola, which, however, 
has a sinistral shell and a more conoidal outline and is less 
acuminate. 

Type-specimen iw the 8 (Indian Museum), — 


1%. Buliminus (Subzebrinus) dolichostoma Mélldfl. 


1001. Ruliminus (Subzebrinus) dolichostoma, Wiegmann, op. cit., p. 228, 
Plate — 22, 23 (anatomy), | | i — 
SO ee PPE an ei crnencnetene, MBNA 
: PP ige. . ¥ + 4, 7 — 
__ [attribute to this species without much doubt a ** dea 
perhaps subfossil bat perfect shell and an imperfect — 
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shell in the same conditien from Shangkuan near the N.W. 
shore of Erh-hai (Lake Tali) (altitude, 7,000 feet), taken in earth 
with many lacustrine forms. The shell, which is completely 
decolourised, agrees fairly well with Modllendorff's figures ini 
outlines and precisely in dimensions. It is perhaps very 
slightly more conoidal and has the peristomal tuberclo less 
well-developed. 

The species was described from the province of Kansu. 
between Yu-lin-quan and Wen-hsien. 


I4. Buliminus (Pupinidius) chrysalis, sp. noy. 
(Plate 16, Figs. 4, 4a). 


A large series of shells with the dried animals was obtained in 
the norge above Yaogtes in the Mekong valley between 7,000 and 7,500 
feet in July, on granite, in somewhat arid conditions. 

Phe shell bas six whorls and is dextral and of a large 
size, but thin and light. The protoconch is broad and helici- 
form, but the rest of the shell from the fourth whorl 
downwards is broadly cylindrical. The apex is acuminate 
The first three whorls increase in breadth very rapidly, the 
fourth is much narrower above than below. but the rest of the 
shell has an almost uniform breadth The fifth whorl is more 
than twice as high as the fourth, and the body-whorl higher 
than these two together. The suture is oblique and hardly 
impressed ; the whorls are not convex. The base of the body- 
whorl is strongly compressed but not at all keeled. The 
umbilicus is deeply rimate and very oblique at its opening. 
The mouth is large, ovate, obliquely pointed above. with 
its main axis forming an obtuse angle with that of the 
shell. The peristome is complete and without armature 
The. lip is hardly at all expanded and very narrowly everted. 
The surface has a dull lustre. The sculpture consists of 
oblique longitudinal striae of variable strength. Sometimes 
on some parts, they form separate ridges which have the 
character of costae. The protoconch is pale chestnut; the 
rest of the shell dirty flesh-colour, sometimes with irregular 
brownish longitudinal streaks. 

The radula is remarkable for the fact that the central 
is hardly at all differentiated from the inner laterals either 
in size ov in outline. There is no trace in these tecth of lateral 
denticulations but each consists of a basal portion and a 
single cusp in the form of a somewhat irregular isosceles 
triangle, the apex of which is often blunted by use. The 
upper proximal margin is almost evenly rounded. When 


unworn the cusp is slightly longer than the basal portion. 
There are about 20 teeth of this kind in a transverse row, 






including the central in the middle. On the teeth beyond 
. Pence ah internal lateral cusp makes its appearance in the 
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form of a triangular projection, but so gradually that it is 
difficult to say exactly on what tooth it first appears. As the 
series precedes outwards on both sides the main cusp becomes 
narrower and sharper and the lateral cusp more prominent. 
After about 12 teeth the latter becomes minute and continues 
in this condition to the edge of the radula. ‘There are about 
Ss) teeth in a transverse row. 

Type-specimen in the ZS./. (Indian Museum), M ‘2 
Paratypes in the British Museum. 

The species is probably related to B. heudeanus Ancey ! 
irom the province of Szechuan, but the shell is much broader 
and has one whorl less and the lip is still narrower. In this 
last character, however, it does not conform to Médllendorf?’s 
definition of the subgenus Petraeomastus, of which B. heudeanus 
is the type and from which it also differs in the absence of the 
peristomal tubercle. 


15. Buliminus (Petraeomastus) latilabrum, sp. nov. 
(Plate 16, Figs. 5, 5a). 


A good series of shells with dried animals in them was obtained 
en the upper Yangtee west of Pung-tau-la (altitude about 9.500 fear) 
in July in very arid conditions: also a single shell at Shahi (altitude, 
4,600) in the same district on o tributary of the Yangtae. 

The shell is of large size, but rather thin, eight-whorled 
dextral, subeylindrical and tapering towards the apex from the 
sixth whorl upwards. The apex is very minutely mucronate. 
The whorls increase in depth evenly and progressively, more 
rapidly in the upper partof the shell than below. The seventh — 
is about twice as deep as the sixth, but the body-whorl is not 
as deep as these two together. The protoconch passes 
gradually into the younger whorls. The suture is linear-and 
slightly impressed; the whorls are slightly convex. The 
base is compressed for a considerable distance and does not 
descend so much as in some species. It expands round the 
mouth abruptiy. “Lhe umbilicus is very narrowly rimate and 
hardly perforate ‘The mouth is large and oval, oblique, and 
situated on the left of the shell. The peristome is widely 
interrupted, but joined by a thin callus. There is an obscure 
tubercle at its left upper extremity. The lip is very widely — of Er 
expanded and flattened and slightly retroverted, forming an 
almost membraneous annular plate, which is more — we. 

broken in all the specimens examined. ‘The surface o ’ 
shell has a dull lustre. The sculpture consists of - 
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mallentions, which are, as a rule, confined to the basal and 
penultimate whorls. The protoconch is dull chestnut. This 
colour passes into an obscure iiliaceous or vinous tint on the 
other whorls Irregular vertical vinous or brownish striae are 
sometimes present. ‘The lip is pure white, while the internal 
surtace is tinged with brown. One specimen (from Shahi) is of 
ain almost uniform pale, yellowish colour. 

Nhe radula. The teeth are shorter than in B. chrysali« 
but broader and the central is distinctly shorter than the 
inner laterals. The upper margin of the cusp is irregularly 
trilobed. The transition from laterals to marginals (counting 
the latter from the point at which the lateral cusp appears) 
t more abrupt and the main cusp of the marginals is 
more expanded and blunter, while the outer cusp is more 
prominent and gradually assumes a pectinate character with 
from three to five small sharp denticulations. Sometimes the 
main cusp, which persists distinct. is broadly bilobed, but this 
appears to be an abnormalitv. The formula is 24 LI-L-11 24. 

Ty pe-spectmen in the Z.S J. (Indian Museum), M t#142. 
Paratypes in the British Museum 

The species seems to be related to B. semi/artus Méllendorff. 
The shell, however, is distinctly larger and more strongly 
sculptured and has the last three whorls deeper, the mouth 
larger, the umbilicus apparently deeper, the body-whorl 
subcarinate instead of evenly convex in vertical view and 
the lip still more expanded. 8B. semifartus (Mé6llendorfi, 
op.cit.. Plate XV, Figs. 1—5) was described from several localities 
in Szechuan 


16. Buliminus (Holcauchen) gregoriana, sp. nov. 

(Plate 16, Figs. 7, 7a). 

The species is sbundant in the gorge of the Mekong north of 
Sha-wa-teun at an altitude of 6,200 feet at the end of June. 
* The shell is dextral, small, solid, elongate, somewhat 
fusiform, bluntly acuminate aud Clausilia-like. It has eight 
* whorls. The apex is minutely and obliquely mammillate. 
ss "Phe suture is impressed and the whorls, especially the second 
and third, are somewhat convex. The first four whorls form 

the protoconch. The whorls increase in depth gradually and 

the depth of the body-whorl is considerably less than that of 
ss the two preceding whorls together. This whorl is not or 
‘hardly constricted in the upper part. Its base is compressed 
* thy, and the constriction is apparent only on the right 











—5* — we the whorl descends very little and the mouth is in 
———s exactly the same plane in its longer axis as the ventral surface 
— —s 6f the whorl. ‘The shell is rimate and the umbilicus is deep 

but not perforate at its base. The mouth is vertical, subquad- 
rate and comparatively small. The peristome is incomplete 
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but joined by an obscure callus. At the left upper corner 
there is a narrow vertical canal with an obseure tubercle 
farming its border at cither side. There is no trace of a 
palatal fold. The protocench has a rather dull surface but 
the basal whorls are highly polished. The sculpture of the 
former consists of close-set longitudinal striae. These become 
stronger on the lower whorls. The colour of the protoconch is 
dull horny brown, minutely speckled with black. The lower 
whorls are dirty white with two broad spiral bands of dark 
chestnut, joined together here and there by irregular vertical 
streaks of the same colour. The lower hand is often hidden, 
except on the body-whorl, in the suture 

The Radula. The teeth are naturaliv smaller than in the 
preceding species but appear to be relatively larger as 
compared with the shell. The whole radula is narrower. The 
main cusp of the teeth is narrower and more sharply pointed 
and the transition from laterals to marginals more mark- 
ed. The central is much shorter than the laterals. The 
outer marginals are broad and shallow with a large inner 
pointed cusp and several smaller outer teeth. The formula 
is 16°7°1 7°16. 

Type-specemen in the Z.S./. (Indian Museum), M ‘'*}°-. 
Paratypes in the British Museum. 

B. qregoriana is probably related to B, anceyt Hilber,' 
from ** Panto, Ost-tibet.” a locality which Mé6llendorff (op. 
eit.), corrects to “ Ben-to, Yunnan." The shell is, however, 
smaller and shorter and tapers more towards the apex, and 
the mouth is more oblique 


17. Buliminus (Holcauchen) tubios, sp. nov. 
(Plate 16, Figs. 6, Gn). 


The ———— is evidently very abundant in the gorges in the oak Sees 
district of the upper Mekong, where it was collec in large numbers 
at altitudes between 7,000 and 7,500 feet in July. Some sapecimens 
were found on red sandatone, 

The shell is dextral, has nine whorls and is rather solid, 
extremely long and narrow, very like a Clausilia in appear- 
ance. I¢ tapers slightly towards the apex, which is minutely 
mucronate, from the seventh whorl, the two basal whorls being 
eylindrical. The suture is narrowly impressed and the whorls 
except the body whorl, which is constricted in the middle, are 
distinctly convex. The protoconch is composed of the first four 
whorls. The first eight whorls increase in size gradually and 
progressively. The upper part of the body-whorl is larger than 














| Hilber, op. cit., p. G1. Plate IV, Fig 7. Hilbor 
provision: in Zabrina, and Millendorff (op. eit., p. 379) 
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the penultimate whorl but considerably shorter than that whori 
and the seventh together. The base is strongly constricted from 
side Lo side, and provided with a blunt keel. It descends con- 
siderably and turns forwards abruptly, expanding trumpet-wise 
and leaving a comparatively large oblique, oval u 
The mouth lies to the left of the middle line and is nearly ver- 
tical, It has an oval outline and is surrounded by a flattened 
and considerably expanded lip, which is only interrupted by a 
narrow, oblique channel situated in the left upper corner but 
directed obliquely towards the right. The channel as seen under 
the lens has aspout-like appearauce. There is no internal arma- 
ture. The sculpture consists of fairly stout, conversely oblique 
lines, which are crossed by microscopic spiral impressed striae 
On the body-whorl the former becomes coarser and almost assume 
the character of costae. There is a fine impressed spiral line 
running just below the suture on the upper margin of each 
whorl. The protoconch varies in colour from luteous to deep 
chestnut. The rest of the shell is pale bluish grey sometimes 
tinged and blotched with chestnut. The peristome is cream- 
eolour with a chestnut ring internally. 

The vradula is very like that of B. gregoriana, but the cusps 
of the teeth are longer and rather narrower and the ribbon 
as a whole is narrower. The central is less different from 
the laterals, but distinctly shorter than them. The formula is 
15°66 B15, 

Type-specimen in the 4.8.7. (Indian Museum), M **4'" 
Paratypes in the British Museum. 

This species is evidently related closely to Sturany’s ' 
Sertna cathaica var. egressa, but the shell is still larger, has 
a whorl less and is slightly more spindle-shaped, while the 
peristome is still more expanded. The colour also appears to 
be different. 


al umbilicus open. 


Measurements of Shells of New Species of Buliminus 
(= Ena). 
B. (Mirus) tigricolor. 
Height of shell .. 85mm. 
Max. diameter .. & mm. 


Height of mouth .. 3) mm. 


Max. diameter ian a ‘mo. 
B. (Petracomastes) latilabrum. 


Height of shell .. 80 mm. 275mm 265mm. 24°5 mm. 


Max. diameter 425mm. 115 mm. llimm. 10) mm. 
Height of mouth .. 1l-5mm. 85mm. SSmm. 85 mm. 


Max. diameter 5% 65mm. 65mm. 65mm. 56 mm. 


>_> 


| Sturany. Denkechr. K. Akad. Wise., LXX, p. 35. Plate 11. 
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B. (Pupinidius) chrysalis. 
Height of shell .. 245mm. 26 mm. 25mm. 24°55 mm. 


Max. diameter -- 145mm, 14 mm 13mm. 13°5 mm. 
Height of mouth .. 10 min. 105mm. 10mm. 105mm. 
Max. diameter -. & 5mm, 7 mm. Tmm. TF mm. 
&. (Holcauchen) qregoriana. 

Height of shell — 10 mm 85mm. 10 mm. 10) mm 
Max. diameter . 8S mm. 25mm. 35mm. 3 mm. 
Height of month 25mm. 25mm. 25mm. 2°5 mm 
Max. diameter * L5mm. bSimm. Liomm. Ld mm. 


B. (Holcauchen) tubios | 
nop Sek of Shell .. 14 mm. 14 mm. 13°5 mm. 
. diameter - 35mm. 315mm. 3 mm. 
Height of mouth |. 3 mm 25 mm 25mm. 
Max. diameter : 2 wim 2. mms 2: > mm. . 


Family CYCLOPHORIDAE. us 
19. — ————— —— 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 16 
LAND AND FRESHWATER SHKLLs FRomM YUNNA‘S. 


Helicarion resinaceus Heude subap. anbresinaceus Annandale 


Figs, 1, la. Side and upper view of a shell from Canyon of the 
| Mekong above Lo-Atar. Natural size. 
Figs. 2, 2a. Type shell from the same locality as the one repro- 


duced in fig. 1, Natural size, 


Figs. 3, 3a, Bulimines (Subselirinus) tigricolor Annandale Type- 
shell from gorge of Mekong above Yangtsna, ventral 
and dorsal views, x 2. 

Fiza. 4, 4a, Buliminus (Pupinidius) chrysalia Annandale. Type. 
shell from the gorge abeve Yangtsea in the Mekong 
valloy ; dorsal and ventral views. Natural size- 

Figs. &, da. — — — $e — 

pes mm it er angtea west o ing- 
— ventral and —— views. Natural size. 

Figs. 6, ta. Buliminus (Holeauchen) tubior Annandale. Type- 
shell from the gorgos of the Yamgtea district of 
the upper Mekong ; vontral and dorsal views. x 2. 

Figs. 7, 7a. Buliminus (tHoleauchen) gregoriana Annandale. 
Type shell from the gorge of the Mekong north of 
Sha wa-teun; ventral and dorsal views. x “%. 


Fi 8, Ba. Rhombuniopata #euperstee (Neurnayr). Right valve 
. from north-western shores of the Lake Tali: outer 


and inner views. Natural size 








Fig. 9. Corbicula lamarckiana (Prime*. Right valve of a 
i ural size. 
Fig. 10, 
Fig. 11. 
at Corbicula ferruginea Houde. Left valve of a speci- 











37. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR JJ. W. GREGORY, 
F R.S. (1922). 


AQUATIC GASTROPOD MOLLUSCS. 


By N. Annanvbarr, D.Sc., F.RS., F.A.S.B.. C. E., Zoological 
Survey of India. 


‘With Plate 17). 


Lhe collection of aquatic snails made by Professor Gregory 
and his son in Western Yunnan is even more interesting than 
that of land snails, for it includes numerous specimens (both 
recent and subfossil) from the great lake Erh-hai, sometimes 
called Lake Tali, which contains one of the most interesting 
lacustrine faunas known. It so happens that the Indian 
Museum is particularly rich in specimens trom this lake, for 
we possess not only the collection of the late Dr. John 
Anderson, which was described by Nevill, but also a much 
larger one obtained on two occasions by Dr. J. Coggin Brown 
of the Geological Survey of India, as well as a few shells of 
particular importance from the collection of the late Father 
Heude of Zi-Ka-Wei. Most of Benson’s specimens from 
Cantor's Chusan collection are also in the Museum and as we have 
in addition shells from another great lake in Yunnan (Kun- 

ang-hai) from the collection of Messrs Sowerby and Fulton, 
i am able to give a fairly full account of what is known of the 
lacustrine and fluviatile gastro of the province of Yunnan. 
The following is a list of the species at present recognized, 
including those described in this paper. Those of which the 
names are marked with a star are represented in the Gregory 
collection. I have not been able to recognize with certainty 








F all the Viviparidae described by Heude, but all arg probably 
forms of the species discussed here. 
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List OF THE AQUATIC GASTROPODS OF YUNNAN. 


Fam. Rissoidae. 
Subfam. Lithoglyphinac. 


Lithoglyphus taliensis,® sp. nov. .. Ervh-hai (Subfossil 2) 
Subfam. Triculinae. 
Tricula qreqgoriana * Annd .. Upper Mekong. 


Subfam. Amnicolinae. 
Hydrobioides (Parafossarulus) 


delavayanus (Heude) .. Lan-kong. 
Fam. Delavavidae 
Delavaya rupicola Heude .« Hai-sinear Erh-hai. 
Parapyrqula ceggint® Annd. and 
Prashad -- Erh-hat., 
Paraprososthenia gredleri * (Neum.) Erh-hai, 
Fenoutilia bicingulata* Heude .. Lakes of Yunnan. 


Fam. Melaniidae. 
Semitsulcospira (*) aristarchoriwm 


(Heude) 5 wre at — 2 ie Yangtse sys-_ 
Semisulcosprira lauta (Fulton) = Kon — -hai (Yun- 
nan Lake). 
Semtaulcaspira dulcis (Fulton) .. Kun-yang-hai (Yun- 
nan Lake). 


Fam. Viviparidae. 


Vivipara quadrata * (Benson) .. China. 
Vivipara margeryaeformis Mansuy S. B Yunnan (fossil) : 
ssibly Tonquin 


Vivrpara margqaryoides Annd. .. Erh-hai (subfossil). 
Margarya melanoides * Nevill .. Erh-hai and Upper 
Yangtse system. 


Margarya monodi Dautz. and Fiseh. S.W. Yunnan. 
Lecythoconcha lecythis * (Benson) .. S.E. Assam to Hainan 
and (7?) Japan. 
Lecuthoconcha lecythoides * (Benson) W. Yunnan and Sze- 
chuan to S FE. 
China. 
Lecythoconcha malleata * (Reeve) .. W. Yunnan to Japan 


Fam. Limnaeidae. and 8. FE, China. 


Limnaea anderaoniana * Nevill .. Assam; U. Burma; 
: W. Yunnan ; Central 


Asia; N. Ww Fron- 
Nepal * 


tier of India ; 


* — 
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Limnaea yunnanensia® Nevill -. W. Yunnan, as far 
2 east as Erh-hai. 
Fam. Planorbidac. 


Gyraulus longios,* sp. nov. * Upper Mekong. 


Several points in this list are noteworthy. Firstly, we 
notice the complete absence of Ampullariidae, which are 
abundant in many parts of Burma and Siam but do not occur 
in any part of China, where they are apparently replaced by 
gigantic Viviparidae of the genus Lecythoconcha. Secondly, 
the absence of Melaniidae from Western Yunnan is peculiar. 
Those which occur in the eastern and central parts of the 
prevince ure not related to Burmese forms. The most inter- 
esting fact, however, is the occurrence of the apparently 
endemic and highly peculiar lacustrine genera elavaya, Para- 
pyrgua, Paraprososthenia and Fenouilia in the lakes of the 
province. A peculiar feature of those molluses is their close 
resemblance to certain tertiary forms from Central Europe. ' 
A similar resemblance has been noticed between the Vivi- 
paridae of Yunnan and these of the Plaistacian beds of central 
and eastern Europe and the Levant. This resemblance is 
certainiy due, as | have demonstrated elsewhere," not to a 
common ancestry but to convergent evolution, and | am of 
the opinion that the similarity between the other lacustrine 
pancropoda of the lakes of Yunnan and those of tertiary basins 
in Europe is probably due to the same cause Before dis- 
cussing the matter fully, however, it will be necessary for me 
to make a more detailed study of the tertiary molluses. and 
this is not possible at present in Calcutta. 


a P 4 





Ee, wer Family KISSOIDAE. 
J —— Subfamily LirHocLtyeHinak : 

ie in: Genus Lithoglyphus Hartmann. 

J — Although this genus has been confused with the indigenous 


us Fenouilia, at least one true species (L. hliputanus 









 Gredler) has already been described from China. The radula > 

has been figured by Dr. Baini Prashad and myself. I have 
| 1ere to describe a new species closely allied to the type-species 
of the genus, so far as can be seen from the shell alone. 
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Spending considerably towards the mouth, convex below and 
subcarinate on the periphery. The penultimate whorl is 
highly convex and considerably deeper than the whorl and a 
half abowe it. The apical half whorl is raised and about half 
as deep as the first complete whorl. The suture is linear and 
deeply impressed. In ventral view the body-whorl is some- 
what elongate and the spire appears minute. The mouth is 
oblique and comparatively narrow. Its height 1s considerably 
more than half that of the whole shell. The columella is 
feebly arched and its callus poorly developed. The sculpture 
consists of fine longitudinal striac on the body-whorl, set far 
apart but becoming more numerous and better developed on 
the youngest part of the whorl, The surface is highly polished. 


Height of shell te * 825 mm. 
Max. diam, i Y 7 mim, 
Height of mouth .. oa 45 mm. 


Tupe-specimen. M **%2°*, ZA.s.l. (dnd. Alus.). 

Locality. Shang-tung near N.W. shore of Erh hai (Lake 
Tali), Yunnan ( ? subfossil) in raised beach. 

The single shell has the lip incomplete. It resembles that 
of the European L. naticoides Fér closely, but the spire is a 
little higher, the suture more impressed and the body-whorl 
not so evenly convex. 


Subfamily AnSICOLINAE. 


Il include in this subfamily the genera separated by some 
authors into Amnicolinae and Bithyniinae, as they are linked 
together by two subgenera of Amnicola (Aloctnma and Pseu- 
damnicola) both of which have a spiral but calcareous oper- 
culum. The name Amnicolinae has undoubted priority. * 


Genus Hydrobioides Nevill, 
Subgenus Parafossarulus Annandale. 
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J have not seen this species, which is only known from 
Heude's description and figures. 


Subfamily Tarcwninat 


i024. Triculinae, Annandale, American Journ Hygiene, Monographic 
Ser. III, p. 276. 
| have recently proposed this new subfamily for the 
wenera Tricula Benson, TJathua Annand and Oncomelania 
Gredler. 
(ienus Tricula Benson. 


I’. greqorians is figured in the paper cited Plate XNANVI. 


Migs. 1, 2. 
Tricula gresgoriana Annandale. 


Shell small, solid, slender, elongate, ovate, conoidal, 
acuminate, naturally pale fulvous but covered with a blackish 
deposit, with strong longitudinal striae, with 64 whorls; the 
suture impressed. not very oblique, with the upper margin of 
the whorls narrowly flattened outside it: the body-whorl in 
dorsal view about as deep as the two preceding whorls together ; 
the umbilicus imperforate; the mouth ovate, oblique, sharply 
pointed and slightly retroverted above; the peristome thin, 
continuous. 

Operculum horny. thin, paucispiral, ovate. 

Type-specimen M ‘*}°*, Z.S.1. (Paratypes sent to the 
British Museum.) 

Locality. Clift above the Mekong at the Awa bend, 
Yunnan: altitude 6,400 feet. 


Family DELAVAYIDAE, nov. 


[ propose this new family for the peculiar Chinese molluses 
of the genera Delavaya and Fenouilia Heude, Parapyrgula 
Annandale and Prashad and Paraprososthenia Annandale. 
All these genera are apparently endemic in Yunnan as living 
forms, but Paraprososthenia is also known as a tertiary fossil 
from the Northern Shan States of Burma. 

The family may be defined as follows: ; 

Small pectinibranchiate gastropods of lacustrine habitat 
with thin but porcellaneons shells of turrited or trochiform 


(or neritiform) shape and covered with a thin adherent, but 


coriaceous periostracum of « pale olivaceous colour. Oper- 


eulum thin, paucispiral, ovate. Radula with the dental 
: fovenule 2k are the central tooth unicuspid without 


lateral denticulations but with a series of basal denticulations 


saat either side; the laterals with a single very broad and 
Se ne minent cusp, with or without small subsidiary denticula- 
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denticulations. Gill-filaments long, extending almost all the 
Way across the roof of the branchial chamber. Male intro- 
' mittent organ absent (? always). 
Type-genus. Delavaya Heude 
Geographical and patlaeontological range. The lakes of 
Yunnan and possibly Cambodia; also the tertiary lake-beds 
of the Northern Shan States of Burma. 


Key to the Genera of Delavavidae. 


1 Shell trochiform .. Fenounilia. 
2 Shell turrited, conical or conoidal. 
A. Shell smooth, conoidal. Lateral 
teeth of radula without sub- 


sidiary denticulations .. Delavaya. 
B. Shell with a spiral ridge or 
cag io 


_ Shell with a single smooth 
peripheral ridge. Lateral 
teeth of radula with lateral 
denticalations .. Parapyrqula. 
I]. Shell with more than one | 
tubereulate spiral ridge .. Paraprososthenia. 


Possibly the Cambodian genus Lacunopsis Deshayes also 
belon spn to this family. The shell is neritiform with the s 
in position and with a tooth on the columella. 
radula (figured by Poirier in Journ. Conchyliol., XXX, Pp: 6, 
Plate II, 5, 1881) has a unicuspid central and an enlarged 
=ousp on the laterals with subsidiary denticulations. * 
1 have examined good series of the shells of all the Yun- — 
nanese genera and the —— of all but P sthenia ; also 
— parts of Fenowilia and dried — of —— 
ang rapur | 
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This species, which was described from the lake Hai-si 
near Erh-hai in Yunnan, in not represented in the Gregory 
collection, Jnt IT have examined a series of shells from that 
of Heude, From one of these my assistant Mr. Srinivasa Rao 
has extracted the raduln It agrees fairly well with Hende'« 
figure, except that three basal denticulations are present on 
each side of the central tooth, whereas he showed « simple 
ridge in this position The laterals differ from those of Para- 
purgula in having no subsidiary denticulations at the sides 
of the cusp. 

Heude published figures of the branchial lamellae and 
of the head He shows the latter as bearing on the neck 
behind the eyes an intromittent organ apparently like thar 
of certain “ Hydrobiidae,”’ but as his figures were drawn from 
dried specimens no great reliance can be placed upon them. 
It seems to me not improbable that the so-called penis wae 
really a fold of the mantle. 

The species (and the genus) is known only from o small 
lake in the neighbourhood of Tali-fu. 


Genus Parapyragula Annandale and Prashad. 
1910, Parapyrguia (aubgenus of Paraprosortienta), Aunandale ancl 


Prashad, Rec. Ind. AIus., XVI. pp. 416. 420. Pigs. 1D. 2. 


The radula of the monotype of this genus differs in se 
important a character (the presence of subsidiary denticula- 
tions on the cusp of the lateral teeth) from that of Delaraya 

that they must be regarded as distinct. The stracture of the 
suture of the shell is also very different and its perfectly 
-  @onical outline with a single smooth spiral ridge is characteris- 
‘te. 
ã The shell differs from that of Pyrguta (including Neu- 
 mayr's subgenus Diana) in its much more expanded mouth 
and particularly in the structure of the periostracum. which 
in Pyrgula is quite smooth. Nothing seems to be known of the 
anatomy of that genus, but the radula in the apparently allied 
ie — of North America has many fine deticulations on 
e teeth 
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of stones in the lake at the same place. The specimens show 
little variation. 

Both this and the next genus are known only from Erh- 
hai, at any rate living. 

Type-specimen. M +1'$"s, ZS. (Ind. Mus. ). 


Genus Paraprososthenia Annandale. 
1898S. Prososthenia. Neumayer (nec 1869), Wises, Ergebn, Reise Bela 
Széchenyi, Il, p 653. 
1919. Paraprososthenia, Annandale, Ree Geol. Surv. Ind., L, p. 200. 
1910. Paraprososthenia, Annandale and Prashad, Mec, Ind. Musx., XVI, 
p. 42). 

Unfortunately we still lack information about the oper- 
culum, radula and soft parts of the genus, but the structure 
of the periostracum, the texture of the shell and the character 
of the lip, which is thin and somewhat expanded, are so like 
those of Parapyrqula that a close relationship is indicated. 

The shell differs from that of the Kainozoic European 
Fosserulus in its thin outer lip and somewhat expanded mouth. 


Paraprososthenia gredieri (Neumayr). 
i883. Diana gredleri, Neurmayr, N. Jahrb. f. Min. Geol. u. Pal., Il, 


p. 24. 

I50s. Prosouthente (?) gredleri, id., op, cit., p. 654, Plate IV, Figs. 2, 3. 

Professor Gregory's expedition obtained many specimens, 
as already stated, from earth near the N.W. shore of Erh-hai 
and I have found in the collection of the Zoological Survey 
of India a number of fresher shells from the same place 
collected by Dr. Coggin Brown. Among these there are some 
very young shells in which the protoconch is fairly well pre— 
served. It differs considerably from that of the Burmese — 
fossil P. minuta, in which the spiral sculpture is tuberculate 
from its cormmencement. whereas in P. gredleri it has the 
character of a smooth and prominent ridge on the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th whorls ‘The extreme apex is missing in all the sp 
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ISOS, Lithogly plus Krettnerd, Neumayr, op. cit., p. 655, Plate LV, Figs. 7.4. 

1004. Julienia carinata, Fulton, Journ. Malacol. Soc., X1, p. 521, Plate IV. 

110. Fenowilia kreitneri, Annandale and Prashad, loc. cif, Fig. iC 
(racdula). 

This appears to be the most widely distributed species in 
the family. It has been deseribed under three different names 
irom three of the lakes of Yunnan, from Erh-hai, from Hai-si in 

the same district and from Kun-yang-hai near Yunnan-fu. I 
have nothing to add to what was said by Dr. Baini Prashad 
and myself in 1019 


From Jullienia it differs in the structure of the animal anel 
the radula as well as of the shell. 


Family MELANILDAE (Tiaridae). 


This family, as | have already pointed out, is poorly re- 
presented in the fauna of Yunnan and the only specimen in the 
Expedition’s collection is a distorted shell of Melanoides from 
Bhamo in Burma. The three species recorded from the prov- 
ince allseem to belong to the genus Semisulcospira (Boettger),' 
but | have not seen Heude’s Melunia aristarchorum” I have. 
however, examined shells of M. dulcis and WM, lauta Fulton” 
from Kun-yang-hai, both of which certainly belong to the 
genus. ‘The operculum of the former ix somewhat peculiar ; itis 
so broadly ovate as to be almost subcircular, but the structure 
is that characteristic of Semisulcosprra and Melanoides resem- 
bling that of S. liberting (Gould), the type-species of Semrsul- 
cospira, much more closely than it does that of Al. tuberculatus 
(Miller), the twpe-species of the other genus. 


Family VIVIPARIDAE. 
Genus Vivipara (aucl.). 


¥.# The majority of the Chinese species of Vietpara belong to 
—* a peculiar group which we may call Viviparae Angulares. The 
a shell is elongate and more or less conical, rimate and somewhat 
[ie Be flattened at the base, acuminate, usually rather thick. Solid, 
ss Synceth or almost smooth spiral ridges are frequently present 
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Vivipara quadrata ( Benson). 
(Plate 17, Fig. 2). 


1842. oe — Benson (under Cantor), nn, May. Nat. Hine., 
X, p. 487. 
i877. Paludeaa angularts (in part), Newill, Car. Moll. Ind. Muse, E., p. SL. 

This appears to be the common Vivipara of China. It has 
many forms, which in large series can often hardly be distin- 
guished, and seems to be in much the same evolutionary state 
as V. bengalensis. Many authors have confused it with V- 
angularis (Muller),' but it differs in the consistency of the shell, 
which is always much more porcellaneous, in its less conical 
form, in its thinner anc sharper columellar fold and especially 
in the sculpture of the shell, which always shows traces of spiral 
ridges but has never the three sharp, clean-cut ridges on each 
whorl (above the periphery of the body-whorl) referred to by 
Miller in his original description. The two species both occur 
ut Canton. from the rivers approaching which V. angular/s was 
originally described. Photographs 1, 2 on Plate 17 illustrate 
these differences clearly. 

The typical torm of quadrata (Plate 17, Fig. 2) from 
S.E. China is very elongate and often almost subcylindrical. 
It varies, however, both in shape and size; its distinctive 
character is the vertical flattening of the whorls to which Benson 
referred in his specific name. This feature is much less marked 
in other forms of the species. I do not understand Henson's 
~tatement that the eves are on pedicels while in other Viviparae 
they are sessile. I can, indeed, see no difterence in this respect — 
in the forms of which I have examined the animal, except that 
the pedicels are perhaps a little narrower in the ( ‘hinese than — 
in the Indian and European forms. ak | 
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This is a small. conoidal, comparatively thin-shelled form 
with the spiral ridges indefinite and variable, but never prom- 
nent and the mouth of the shell relatively large. The shell 
when fresh is of a bright olive-green colour, sometimes with 
4a greyish tinge ond with occasional black wertical streaks. 

_ The type specimens (No. 2321, Jnd. Mus.) are from Kulang- 
suin Amoy, but the form seems to be common in the mountains 
of western Yunnan It was collected by the Percy Sladen 
Trust Expedition at several places on the upper — and 
the upper Salween between the Burmese frontier and Tali-fu 
ut altitudes between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. and occurs both in 
rice-fields and in streams, the latter probably sluggish. 


Form limnophila Muabhille. 


(Plate 17, Fig. 4). 


1886. Vivipara limnophila and V. seerenda, Mabille, Bull Sec Mal 
France, Ill, pp 72, 74. Plate II, Fige. 4, 5, 

This form is distinguished from the form minor chiefiv by 
its larger size and much thicker shell. The size of the mouth is 
varinble. The series before me from Erh-hai offers a complete 
transition between Mabille’s two si pposed species, but his figure 

⸗ of limnophila is of an exceptionally large shell and I have seen 
none so big. ‘The shells in our collection are all from raised 


L beaches. | 
ee The form is apparently endemic in Erh-hai but I know 
ao nothing of its ecology; some specimens of dispiralia from a 


- swampy lake north of Ho-chang approach it closely. 







Form dispiralis (Heude). 
i (Plate 17, Fig. 3). 

-: 1800, Paludina dispiralis, Heude, Mém. Nat. Hist. Emp. Chinois, 1, 
© > po 175, Plate XXIX, Fig. 12. 
Yen ‘This is a large, clongate, acuminate, more or less conoidal 
form with a thick shell, Both the outline of the spire and the 
praminence of the sculpture vary considerably, but the latter 
is never very definite and it is almost always possible to see 
yvound the periphery in a good light » double spiral ridge, which 
doubtless suggested the name. The shell is less cylindrical 
than that of quadrata (s,s.) and has the whorls more convex. 
Intermediate «pecimens between dispiralis and limnophila are 
n the waters of 
———— 
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Yangtse system (7.500 feet). The form is thus evidently of 
wide distribution in the province. 


Vivipara margarvoides Anniundale. 
(Plate 17, Figs. 6, 7). 


1924 Vivipara margaryoides, Annandale, Proc. Roy. See Lendon, (By) 
XCVI, p. 64, Fig. 4A. 

The shell is thick, of large size, much higher than broad 
and of turrited form, the body-whorl being relatively broad, 
the spire much narrower but approximately of the same 
height. The body-whorl is much broader than high in dorsal 
view, somewhat oblique and distinctly convex. In ventral 
view the upper part is convex but beiow the umbilicus, which 
is closed or minutely rimate, it recedes considerably. There 
is no peripheral keel or angle. The aperture is somewhat 
flame-shaped, pointed and retroverted above, broadly rounded 
below, and oblique in both planes. It is not much higher 
than broad. The columella is arched and very oblique, with 
its callus narrow but stout and expanding a little below. The 
peristomoe is complete. The outer lip is thick, but not more so 
than the rest of the shell. The spire has an elongate, dis- 
tinctly conoidal form, and consists of 54 to 64 whorls. The 
apex 1s minutely flattened. The lowest three whorls are 
distinctly convex. The suture is narrowly impressed and not 
very oblique, always more ovr less irregular towards the apex. 
The surface of the shell is highly polished and there are no 
spiral ridges or rows of tubercles,’ but at any rate on the 
body-whorl close set, outwardly curved, somewhat irregular, 
coarse longitudinal striae or fine costae are visible to the naked 
eye. ‘These are also present but finer on the rest of the shell 
and are crossed on the spire by numerous fine impressed spiral 
lines, which give the surface a minutely reticulate appear-_ 
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Ty pe-specimen. M #420 Z.S.1. (Ind. Mus.). 
Locality. Lake Tali (Erh-hai), Yunnan. Apparently sub- 
fossil. 
This species seems to be very closely allied to V. margar- 
yaeformis Mansuy,' found fossil in the dry lake-basin of Mong- 
tsa in Yunnan, but has the body whorl relatively broader and 
the spire more distinct. Except for the smooth and polished 
surface of the shell it would undoubtedly be regarded as a 
Margarya. | 


Genus Marcaryva Nevill 


Iis77. Afargarya, Nevill, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XLVI (2). p. 40. 
19090, Margarya, Kobelt, Paludina, (n./.), Conch. Cab., p. 187. P 
NARVIL, XXXVIII. 


Margarya melanoides Nevill. 


1905. Margarya melainoides with varr. Delavayi, carinata, Francheti and 
tropidophora, Dautzenberg and Fischer, Journ. Conchyliel, LITT. 
pp. 421-425. 

1918S. Margarya melanoides (in part), Mansuy, Bull. Serv. Geol. Indo- 
chine, IML, fasc. 3. p. 2, Plate TI. Figs. 4-6, 9. 

Professor Gregory obtained specimens both at Erh-hai 
and from a swampy lake north of Ho-ching on the Yangtse 
drainage (7,500 feet). Dautzenberg and Fischer record its 
occurrence witn the succeeding species, but Iam doubtful as 
to the identity of their specimens. 

Type-specimen 228, Ind. Mus. 

- 


Mar¢arya monodi Dautz. and Fischer. 


1905. Margarya melanoides varr. Monod, Mansuyt, obsoleta, Dautzen- 
berg and Fischer, op. cit., pp. 423, 524, figs. l-9o. 

1918. Margarya melanoides (in part), Manswuy op. cif., p. 2, Plate I. Figs. 
** 9-11, Plate I], Figs. 7, 8. 

These forms seem to me to be specitically distinct from 
MM. melanoides. ‘The shell is ornamented with regular, smooth, 
spiral ridges, which may he obsolete; the body-whorl is re- 
latively narrow and the spire much exserted and more or less 


-eylindrical. 


The species occurs, living and fossil, in S.W. Yunnan. 


Genus Lecythoconcha Annandale. 


1920. Lecythoconcha, Annandale, Rec. Ind, Mu«., NUX, p. 114. 
The genus is distinguished from Vivipara mainly by the 


structure of the mantle. The shells are large, thin, globose or 








, Bull. Serv. Geol. Indochine, T11, fase, LIT, p. 3, Plate I, 


Figa. 1-7; Plate Il, Figs, 1-3 (1918). This form is possibly identical with 
WV. rateéi Crosse and Fischer f. — Dautrenberg and Fischer, ./curn. 
. Gonchyliot., LILT, p. 420, Plate X, Fig. 18 (1905). | 
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conical, of a greenish colour (which turns brown or black on 
exposure) and normally without dark spiral bands. The 
opercalam has a well- defined pit on the external surface corres- 
ponding to a boss or tubercle on the internal surface and 
the muscular scar is poorly developed. The radula has no very 
characteristic features, but the inner lateral denticulations of 
the lateral teeth exhibit a curious but inconsistent tendency 
* become bifid 1 have seen this in Chinese and Japanese 

ies as well as in the type-species from Manipur. 

Three distinct but closely allied species are found in 
Yunnan and occur in the Gregory collection. They mav be 
distinguished as follows :— 


| Shell ovate, at least 17 times as high as broad, with 

the upper surface of the whorls convex and the mouth 

evate and projecting littl: beyond the outline of the 

upper part of the body-whorl .. L. lecythoides. 

it. Shell more globose, not more than 1-4 times as high 

ae broad, with the upper surface of the whorls dis- 

tinetly flattened and the mouth projecting consiler- 

ably beyond the outline of the upper part of the body- 
whorl. 


"A. Shell decorated with numerous 
fine, distinct spiral linear ridges JL. malleata, 
BRB Shell without such ridges .. ZL. lecythts, 


As these forms remain distinct over a very broad area, 
while exhibiting a wide range of variation in themselves, it 
seems better to regard them as species rather than varieties, 
as some conchologists have done. There seems to be very 
little anatomical differentiation in the genus. 

In Yunnan and in China generally, as I have already 
pointed out, the species of this genus completely replace the 
“apple-snails’’ or Ampullariidae, which are the largest fresh- 
water Gastropods in Peninsular [India east of the Punjab and 
also in Burma. In the valley of Manipur, in —— L. — 
is one of the dominant forms, the Ampullarridae ce 
and have only been found in the immediate neighbout 
Imphal, where they may have been introduced. — 
appear to be scarce in the eastern parts of Up 
The — — have a profoundly | 

2para ® which fits them for long perio 
| out of water and pet 
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parasitic leeches, as it undoubtedly does, but also in retaining 
water in the cavity when the animal is acativating or hiberna- 
ting. Certain forms of L. lerythis are known to bury them- 
selves in the mucd in dry weather and to be capable of pro- 
longed existence in a torpid state. 


Lecythoconcha lecythis ( Benson). 


1921. Leeythoconcha lecytht«, Annandale, Rec. Ind. Afua., MXIT, , 247 
(Fig. 11). 545, 552, 55%, 554, Figs. 3C, 6A, 7A, Plates V, VI. 
Figs. 1, 2. 

The protoconch of this species is very characteristic (op. 
ov. p. 247, fig. 11). Its apex is depressed and concave and 
the first complete whorl at first projects upwards and then 
descends. 

The specimens collected by the Sladen Trust Expedition 
all belong to the small rice-field phase (ampu/liformis Evdous) 
aud there are many specimens of the same phase from western 
Yunnan in the Indian Museum. We have also a perfectly 
typical shell of the large marginal phase from Erh-hai (J. Cog- 
gin Brown coll.) This probably marks the eastern limit of 
the range of the larger phases of the species, the smaller 
phase of which extends from the upper waters of both the 
Chindwin and the Irrawadi to Hainan and possibly Japan. 

Type-specimens. 2300, Ind Mus. . 


Form crassior, nom. nov. 


1900. Wivipara [chinensis (1) var.] compacta, Kobelt, Patudina, Conch. 
Cab. (n./.). p. 113 (in part), Plate XVIII, Fig. 8, nee Nevill Hand 
Liat Moll. Ina. Mus., Tl, p. 20) (1885). E 

Ish). Paludina lecythoides, Heude (nec Benson), Mém. Hiatt. Nat. Emp. 
Chinois, I, p. 174, Plate XNIX, Fig. 6. 

Several specimens from a pool in a rice-field at Yangohang 
(Salween system), altitude 5,500 feet and some from Howan on a 
tributary of the Mekong (west bank), altitude 5,500 feet. Also 
known from Bhamo in Burma. The form, therefore, occurs on 
the upper waters of the three westeru rivers of Yunnan. ~~ 

here has been confusion hetween this form and Nevill’s 
Paludina chinensis, var. compacta, The latter is a form of 
Vivipara and was described from Formosa, whereas 
Nevill rig hamo and Yunnan 
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his figures of formosensis (op. cit., late LXXVII, Pigs. 6, 7) 
represent Nevill’s compacta. I have both series of specimens 
before me The specimens from Formosa have the operculum 
of a Vivipara and those from Bhamo that of a Leerythoconcha. 

Type-specimen, M **3"*, ZS.1. (Jind. AMous.). 

L. lecythoconcha f. crassror differs from all phases of the 
jorma typica of the species in its thicker shell and less project- 
ing mouth. It is probably the form figured erroneously by 
Heude as P?. lecyjthoides Benson. If 80, its cange extends from 
Chusan and Hainan to Western Yunnan and Bhamo in Upper 
Burma. 


Lecythoconcha lecythoides (Benson). 
(Plate 17, Fig. 8.) 


1842. Patludina iecythotides, Benson, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hiat., IX, 8 488 

1855. Paludina lecythoides, Benson, Journ, Asiat. Soc., Bengal, XXIV (2), 

18%). —* fluminali«, flongiapira, ventricosa, Heude, op. cit., 
pp. 174. 175, Plate XXXIX, Figs. 3-4, 6. 

This species is not identical with the Paludina chinensis. 
originally figured in Griffith’s Animal Kingdom (Vol. XII, 
Plate I, Fig. 5: 1834), but differs considerably in outline, in 
colour, in the shape and inclination of the mouth and probably 
in the structure of the protoconch which, however, is not 
shown in the figure cited. This figure, on the other hand, 
agrees very closely with that published by Heude of his 


Type" by Benson. One is large but broken and abnormal 
both in colouration (in its irregular dark spiral bands) and in 
the form of the whorls. The other two are _considerably 
smaller and of a bright olivaceous green shade with longitudi- 
nal dark streaks. One, which I select as lectotype, has a 







mm. : 
han that of 
horls, indeed, 
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From the true L. chinensis they evidently differ in their acumin- 
ate apex, much thinner substance, paler colour and less oblique 
and more expanded mouth. ‘These features also distinguish 
them from the forms catayensis and ussurunsis (of both of which 
| have good series before me) and they have not the angulate 
body-whorl of the larger Japanese forins. 

Lectotype. 2322, Ind, Mus. 


Lecythoconcha malleata (Reeve). 
(Plate 17, Fig. 9.) - 


1864 —— malleata, Reeve, Paludina, Conch. Icon. X1V, Plate V, 
ig. 2 
1909, — malleata, Wobelt, Paludina, Conch. Cab, (n./.). p- 104, 
Plate NX VII, Figs. 8-13 (not Plate XV, Figs. 8, 9). 

This is a much more constant species than the other two 
discussed here and its wide geographical range exhibits little 
Variation except insculpture. Its range extends from the upper 
Yangtse to Japan. I have examined large series from both 
countries. | 

The shell is always comparatively small and broad in 
proportion to its height. Its sculpture and the form of its 
protoconch are characteristic, The latter, which is often re- 
markably complete, even in old shells, in Yunnan, is very 
prominent and consists approximately of a whorl and a half but 
merges gradually into the younger parts of the embryonic 
shell. The apex is minutely concave and the tip of the apical 
half-whorl blunt and distinet. Even the protoconch is minute- 
ly roughened though somewhat shining, and the remainder of 
the shell is ornamented with a reticulate sculpture consisting 
of numerous fine vertical and spiral striae. ‘This is most 
conspicuous on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th complete whorls of the 
spire. It becomes somewhat obscure on the basal whorl (Sth) 
_of the spire and still more so on the body-whorl. On the last, 
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All the specimens taken by the Gregory expedition are 
from the upper Yangtse system and | have no evidence for 
the occurrence of the species further west. Precise localities 
are Ho-ching (7,800 feet) and Shihku (6, 200 feet). In Japan 
the species oceurs at low levels and is common round Lake 
Biwa,. but not in the lake itself so much as in rice-fields. ete. 
Most of the Yunnan specimens are from a swampy lake. 


Family LIMNAEBIDAE. 
Genus Limnaea (auc). 


The Chinese species of this genus need revision and there 
can be no doubt that far too many have been described. This, 
indeed, is so in all countries. Fortunately I have the type- 
specimens of the two Yunnan species before me. One of 
these species occurs also in Indian territory and has been very 
fully considered by my assistant Mr. Srinivasa Rao and my- 
self in an account of the Indian Limnaeidae we hope to pub- 
lish shortly. This is ZL. andersoniana Nevill, the other is 
LL. yunnanensis of the same author; they were both described 
from the late Dr. John Anderson's collection made in the west 
of Yunnan. A form of DL. yunnanensis, for which a new name 
has to be found, was described later from Erh-hai by Neumayr 
under the inappropriate and incorrect name LL. auricularia var. 
junnanensis. He was evidently unaware of its relationship 
to L. yunnanensix Nevill, if he knew of the description of that 
form. I propose the new name FL. yunnanensis f. distensa for 
this form. 


Limnaea andersoniana Nevill. 


i921. Limnaea andersoniana, Annandale and Prashad, Rec. Ind, — 
XXII, p. 574, Plate VIII, Figs. 1-6. 

Further investigations extend the range of L. andersont- 
ana on the North-West Frontier of India, in the Western 
Himalayas and in Turkestan We find, indeed, that nearly all 
the Indian specimens hitherto referred to ZL. truncatula really 
belong to this species, though the true L. — occurs at 
high altitudes in Chitral. he two | 
interesting manner but may be dis 
Tia eR ms in all forms of L. ander. 
mens were taken at * au | 
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Limnaea yvunnanensis Nevill. 
1877. — vunnanenaia, Newill, Journ. Aeiat. Soc. Bengal, XLVI (2), 
1881. 7 i yunnanenata, id. thid., L. (2), p. 142. Plate V, Fig. a. 
The species is closely related to the Indian L. acuminata, 
some of the smaller forms of which resemble it very closely. 
A constant difference is to be found in the outline of the lip of 
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Mr. Srinivasa Rao has extracted the radula and jaw from 
the type-specimen from Sanda The latter forms a sector of a 
circle slightly less than a semi-circle and with a slight triangular 
projection in the middle of the posterior, otherwise straight 
margin. the side-pieces are slender, pointed below and of 
moderate length. The radula has the approximate tormula 
16.10.1.10 16. The central is relatively large and has a 
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Form distensa, nom. nov. 
89S. Limnacus auricularis var. Jiinnanensia, Neurmayr in Bela 8zé- 
cheny's Reise in Ostasien, IT, p. 657, Plate XIV, Fig. 6. | 
‘This form is not really related to &. auritcularia,' from 
which the shell differs in the structure of the colamellar fold. 
In ZL. auricularia the outline of this fold, broad above and 
very narrow below, is extremely characteristic. In my new 
form it is uniformly narrow, The radula, moreover, and the 
genitalia are quite different. In particular the prostate is of 





Fig. 3. Genitalia ef Limnaeca yunnanenas and distensa. 
wv.. retractor muscle of penis; p., penis; pr., prostate; p.4., penis 
sack; sf., spermatheca, wi 
a different shape and the spermatheca has a shorter duct. 
vied I figure the male part of the genital system and the rma - 


Pe ge ——— from the upper Salween system only differs from 
| that of the type specimen of ZL. yunnanensis in that the ento- 


cone of the laterals is not so well developed. 














A ‘Specimens of this form, with others intermediate between 

—* jit and the forma lypica, were taken both at Yung-Chang on the 

cae ESpper Salween and in a raised beach near the north-west shore 
of Erb-hai. 3 

— Type-specimen. M—2 ZS.1. (ind, Mus.) 

— ee ee — tea ae 

Family PLANORBIDAE. 

— Oa us longios, sp. noy. 
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cus in the centre of the lower surface, with 34 whorls. The 
periphery of the bodw-whorl is subcarinate and there is a dis- 
tinct angle or low carina on the outer part of the whorl above. 
The suture is broadly impressed, oblique and irregular. The 
mouth is very broad and shallow, narrowly oval, strongly 
depressed and oblique, extending far below and bewond the 
remainder of the shell, with the peristome complete and angu- 
late internally, but without a strongly developed callus The 
outer lip is conves and sharp, without any internal thickening. 
The sculpture consists of moderately well developed. fairly 
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belong to this species; Dr. Germain has referred them to CG. 
saigonensis. 1 have not examined them as thev are still with 
Dr. Germain. I regard my An grmpedonge abs: from G. euphrati- 
cus, because the shell is still fatter, distinctly me nieeete: oe les~ 
strongly keeled and with the mouth still broader and 
——— The minute sculpture also seems to be ——— and 
the angulation of the body-whorl above — 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 17. 
CHINESE VIVIPARIDAE. 


The vertical line between the two views so each shell 
represents its actual height. 


Vietpara angularia (Miller), ‘ 
Fig. |. Typieal shell from Canton. ; * 


— —R& (Benson). 
Fig. 2. Typical shell from Canton. 


Vv. quadrata f. diepiratis (Hou — ee 
Pa 3. Denuded shell from raised beach. Erh-ha 


Nite on ey « F 
V. quadrata ft. timnophita, — aay 
Fig. 4. Partly denuded shell from the same locality. 









V. quadrata f. minor (Sevilly. We ee ak St 
Fi. Se A-acgo shell from Western Yunnan. 5 — * — — 
— — a . i. | * 









V. ma nnandale. 
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33. ZOULUGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE LEADEER- 


SHIP OF FPROFESSOK J. W GREGORY, F_BRS 
(122). 


BIVALVE MOLLUSCS. 
By B. Prasuan. D.Se., Zoological Sureey of India, Cateutta. — 


_ The collection of Bivalwes dealt with in this report & 
derived from two sources: (1) the shell« collected by Dr. J. 
Coggin Brown, Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, in 
Yunnan in 1209-1910, and (2) the «pecimens brought back byw 
the Percy Sladen Expedition to Yunnan in 1922. I have also 
had the advantage of consulting the collections made by 
“ord aae gees in Yunnan and described by Nevill in 1877 and 

In these collections the bivalves are represented by the 
two families, Unionidae and Cyrenidae Of the former they 
unfortunately contain only ao single representative. while the 
latter, the Cvrenidae, is represented by the genera Corbiewa and 
Sphacrium, Of the genus Corbicula there are six species in the 
two collections, and this appears to the common freshwater 
bivalve genus in Yunnan. This preponderance of the genus 
Corbienla in Yuunon is what might be expected in view of the 
genus being very well represented in India and Burma on the 
one hand and throughout China, Cambodia and Indo-China on 
theother. The genus is further very well edapted to the changes 
of seasons and the very different types of habitats in 
lakes and streams ‘The relationships of the various species are 
d in the notea on the various species, but it may be 

ix genus, owing to the very wide distribution 
es, is not likely to prove of any great value 
conclusions. The record of the genus 
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Yunnan-fu. Neumayr,! in his account of the scientific results 
of Count Bela Szechenvi's expedition, described two new species, 
Unio superstes and U. heres, from the Lake ‘Tali and Unio 
pantoensis from Panto, Yunnan. Another new species was des- 
cribed later by Fulton? under the name Cuneopsis tauriformis. 
The various forms were included by Simpson” in his Descriptive 
Catalogue, and have recently been revised in a special contri- 
bution by Haas.* I have not sufficient material to wo into the 
question in any detail, and only include a short note on the 
single valve brought back by the Perey Sladen Expedition. 


Genus Rhombuniopsis Haas. 
1920. Rhomtuntopsis, Haas, op. cit., p. 140. 
Haas has recently created this genus for the two Yunnanese 
Unionids, fauriformis and superstes. ‘The genus is closely allied 


to the European Rhombunio, but stands in an isolated position 
when compared with the other genera of Asiatic Unionidae. 


Rhombuniopsis superstes (Neumayr.) 


(Plate 16, Figs. 8, 8a.) 


1808. Unio superstes and UU. heres, Neumayr, Wies. Ergeh. Reise Bela 
Szechenyi Ostasten, 11, pp. 643, 644, Plate T, Pigs. 3, 6. 
1914. U'nto superates and U. heres, Simpson, Descr. Cat, Natades. pp. 722, 


1920, Rhomis uniopats «uperstes, Haas, Senckenberyiana, 11, p. 147. 
Tagree with Haas in considering the two species of Neumayr 
as being the same, and have, therefore, adopted his name. 
The only (single right) valve collected by the Perey Sladen 
Expedition ‘hows the north-western shores of the Lake Tali, is 
intermediate in shape between the two “ species”’ figured by 


Neumayr. 
Genus Corbicula Meg. 
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Corbicula lamarckiana Prime. 
(Plate 16, Fig 1.) 
istit. Corbicula Lamarckiana, Prime, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, 
VIII, p. 13, Fig. 16. 
i877. Corbicula lamarckiana, Nevill, Journ. Aa. Soc Bengal, XLVI, p. 4%. 
1878. Corbicula lamarckana, Nevill, Anat. Zoot. Rea. Yunnan, p 02. 

This species was originally described by Prime from the 
Laos Mountains, Cambodia, and Nevill later referred specimen-= 
from Hota and Momein, Yunnan, collected by Anderson. to it. 
Some of the specimens were later sent to Mr. H. B. Preston, 
who named these indiscriminately as C. striatella Deshavyves and 
C. occidens Benson In Gregory's collection there are a large 
number of dead shells collected near Pangaloi, east of Heaic. 
sin-kai in the dried up bed of « tributary to the Taping 
River. Another shell, which | also refer to this species. wax 
collected at an altitude of about 6,750 feet in the canyon of the 

~ Mekong above Lo-atar (Tseku). The large number of shells 
of various sizes agree in all respects with the shells collected 
by Anderson and referred by Nevill to Prime's C. lamarckiana, 
with the figure and description of which they also agree in all 
respects. 

I have no doubt that the species C. debrixiana, C. rathou- 
isana. C. fenouiliana and C. presse-plicala, which Heude' des 
eribed from parts of China including Yunnan, are all referrable 
to this species. 


Corbicula yunnanensis Nevill. 
(Plate 16, Fig. 10). 
1877. Corbicula yunnanensis, Nevill, op. cit., p. 40. , 
1878. Corbicula yunnanenasia«, Nevill, op. cit . p. 902, Fig. 32. 

Nevill’s description of this species is very complete, but 
the figure. in his second paper, is rather poor. His comparison 
of the species with the Cambodian species C. linneana Prime 
and the Chinese C. mulleriana® Prime is also not justifiable. | 
have examined the typee—the only specimens available—ancl 
am of opinion that the shape. the hinge and the texture of the 
shell are more like those of C. largillierti (Phil). Unforta- 






i ‘nately the paucity of material before me does not allow of a 
Ps ‘more detailed comparison. | 
tials CO" diminuta (op. cit, ¥ — 
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Corbicula andersoniana Nevill. 
(Plate 16, Fig. 11). 


1877. Corbicula andersoniana, Nevill, ap. cit , p. 41. 
1878. Corbicula andersoniana, Nevill, op. cit., p 003. 

This interesting =pecies was described by Nevill from 

specimens collected by Anderson near Moumein (‘Tengyueh),. 
unnan, and is represented in the present collection by a goa 
series from the same locality. 

The shells arc of medium size, inaequilateral, somewhat 
tumid, ovate to subtrigonal in outline, some deeper than others; 
with a very regular sculpture consisting of fine, concentric 
striae. The hinge is arched, with the lateral teeth of the same 
size and minutely serrated: the nvmphs are somewhat curved 

- end nearly smooth. The periostracum is lemon-yellow, and 
the nacre is olivaceous to purple on a shining white background. 

Measurements -—(in millimetres) 





Type 2 3 4 5 6 
Length — 19 18 56 18 17 13°7 
Height — 197 136 18 133236 13-4 10:4 
Diameter i 15 10 G2, 10°43 10°) 76 


The type is No. = *, Ind, Mus. Sy, 

Nevill compered the species with ('. tumida Deshayes from 
Borneo, and with C. inaequilateralis Prime, a species with the 
doubtful locality © Africa’; but both these species seem to 
have little relationships with the Yunnan form. © anderson- 
jana is, on the other hand, closely allied to C. ovata Clessin!' 
from China and C. striatella Deshaves from India. | 

In the absence of actual specimens it is rather hard to | 
decide about the various species described by Heude from 


various parts of China. but from his descriptions and figures T — 
am inclined to consider his C. papyracea and C. cantatoris, as 
‘being nearly allied to, if not identical with Nevill’s C_ 
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in the district of Tsing- Yang, while the specimens now assigned 
to it were collected by the Perey Sladen Expedition in Chitien 
rey in the Bheti stream. a tributary of the Yangtse-Kiang 
iver. 
Measurements :—(in millimetres). 


l 2 3 4 
Length * 15°8 LO-s 10 So 
Height ; 136 1043 8-2 77 
Diameter ee 92 57 a 43 


Corbicula praeterita Heude 
(Plate 16, Figs. 13, a d). 


1385. Corbicula practerita, Heude, op, eft., Plate VIL. Fig. 40. 


This interesting lacustrine species was described by Heude 
from the Lake Po Yang, and I assign a large series of specimens 
collected from the banks of the Lake Tali (Erh hai) by Dr. J. 
Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey of India, in 1909-1910, 
and by the Perey Sladen Ic¢xpedition from the northern banks 
of the same lake in 1922. 

The shells of this species are of a medium size, thick- 
shelled; with prominent, swollen and somewhat posteriorly re- 
eurved umbones. The seulpture on the greater part of the 
valves is usually eroded, but in shells where it is preserved, it 
consists of regular, concentric, strongridges. The hinge is verv 
strong and broad, with the muscle-scars greatly abutting on the 
lateral teeth. The lateral teeth together with the median teeth 
form a deep arch which, however, is greatly indented on the 
two sides of the median teeth. marking them from the laterals. 
The nymphal area is large and smooth. Most of the shells 
before me are subfossil, and it is not possible. therefore, to be 
certain about the colour of the fresh shells. but the more recent 
ones are of a dark-brownish to black colour, and the nacre 
shows traces of an olivaceous tint, 

The shells from Dr. Coggin Brown's collection show another 
peculiarity regarding the formation of the very thick lower 
margin of the valves, as in specimen 4 in the table of measure- 
ments. ‘This margin, which varie= in thickness from one to 
four layers, shows distinctly the various layers at different 
levels in the short area along the inner side of the ventral 
border. Apparently the shell-margin instead of growing nor- 
mally in the same axis with the rest of the shell, began to grow 
ata much slower rate on the inner border of the margin, there- 
by resulting in the thickening of the margin, instead of an in- 
crease in the size of the shell. The shells further show very 
definite yearly growth-rings, which seem to correspond to active 
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biological conditions under which these bivalves live along the 

margins of the Lake. So far as I am aware these conditions 

have not been properly studied and my conclusions are only 

derived from the study of the shells before me. ; 
Measurements (in millimetres) — 


Lh 8 3 4 5 6 
Length .. 276 25-4 20 21 206 188 
Height .. 24 25 205 20 204 167 
Diameter .. 168 17:6 14 149 15°23) 11°6 ~~ 


Corbicula sp. 


A single valve from the Yung-Chang, a tributary to the 
Salween River, agrees with C. conica Heude (loc, cit., Fig. 16), 
but with only a single valve it is impossible to be certain as to 
its identity. 

Genus Sphaerium Scopoli 


I have not succeeded in tracing any record of the occurrence 
of this genus in Yunnan, and it is, therefore, of interest to note 
that a single left valve of a species of this us was collected 
by the Perey Sladen Expedition near Shang-Kuan on the 
north-western shores of the Lake Tali. I do not propose des- 
eribing the species from the single valve, be noted 
that the species appears to be allied to the I 
genus. 

















39. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN, UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY, 
F_R.S. (1922). 


AMPHIPOD CRUSTACEA. 


By W. M. Tatrrersatr, D.Sc., Projessor of Zoology, Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. 


The collection of Amphipods made by Professor J. W. 
Gregory during his recent visit to Yunnan, and entrusted to me 
for examination by Dr. 8. W. Kemp, is a small one, consisting 
o three tubes of material collected in the following local- 
ities :-— ss 

1 tube labelled C. 5, 
June 15th, 1922. The Li-Kiang snow peak, on the 
eastern flank of the mountain, one day’s march north of 
the city of Li-Kiang-fu, Yunnan. 

lL tube labelled C, 10. 
June 30th, 1922. Stream at Yei-chih, altitude 6,400 feet, 
on the terrace beside the Mekong River. Stream fairly 
swift, flowing over a large delta fan; it had come from 
some high mountains and was then spreading out over 
the slope of the gravels on its way down to the Mekong. 

1 tube labelled C. 23. 
August 25th, 1922. Pool at Lang-sui-chang, half-way 
between Pupiao and Yung-Chang in Yunnan, altitude 

(ee 5.500 feet. —— g is in south-west China, on the 
| road from Bhamo on the Upper Irrawadi to Tali-fu on 

lake Tali in Yunnan. 


it- The collection contained two species of the genus Gamma- 
rus, one, G. annandalei, recently described by me from the 

ss eastern t of China and Japan, and the other, apparently un- 
- described which J have pleasure in naming after its discoverer. 

















— Family GAMMARIDAE. 
Genus Gammarus Fabricius. 
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Remarks —These specimens are in substantial agreement 
with those described by me from Japan and the eastern part 
of China in the essential form and structure of the appendages 
and especially in having necessory vesicles on the branchial 
lamellae. They vary from the typical form in the spinulation 
of the segments of the pleon. There are no spinules on the first 
three somites, two spinules on the fourth, two on the fifth and, 
in the female specimen, one spinule on the sixth somite; in the 
other specimens this somite is without spinules. Thus these 
specimens have fewer spinules on the pleon than those from 
Japan. The telson has a single spine at the apex of each lobe 
and one on each lateral margin. There are practically no setae 
or only a very few short ones on the third uropod. These small 
variations come well within the range of that known for other 
species of the genus. 

It is a matter of some interest to find this species at the 
other side of China from the localities at which it was first dis- 
covered. China has not been extensively explored and future 
work will probably show that this Gammarid is widely distri- 
buted in the rivers and streams of the Chinese Empire. 


Gammarus gregoryi, sp. nov. 


Head.—Shorter than the combined length of the first two 
free thoracic somites measured in the mid-dorsal line ; lateral 
lobes obliquely truncate with both upper and lower angles 
rounded ; sinus somewhat deep; lower lateral angle acute. 

Lyes.—Small, reniform in shape, situated equidistantly 
between the dorsal margin of the head and the lower margin 

» of the lateral lobe of the head and not more than one-third of 
the length between thése two points; no outer row of colour- 
Jess ommatidia. 

Side plates.—\ 4, deeper than the corresponding somites ; 
first three thomboidal in shape with the lower (distal) angles 
rounded ; the first plate with two small riotches for the articu- 
lation of minute spinules at each of the anterior and posterior 
angles, the second plate with one anterior and three posterior 
notches. the third plate with two anterior and one posterior 
notch of the same kind; fourth side plate as broad as deep, 
— ————— expansion short with the hind margin, straight ande 
bearing about six minute spinules in notche 7 
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fifth somite with four spines and a similar number of groups of 
long setae equidistantly placed on the centre of the posterior 
dorsal margin, two on each side of the mid-dorsal line; sixth 
somite with one group of two spines and two groups of fine 
long setae on each side of the mid-dorsal point of the posterior 
margin. The arrangement of the epines and setae on the 
fourth to the sixth somites of the pleon outlined above seems 
to be the typical one but there is some variation and even 
asymmetry (see fig. 8) in the number and position. J have, 
however, failed to detect a single specimen with spines on the 
fourth somite. 

Antenna 1.—Not half as long as the body and not differ- 
ing appreciably in the sexes either as to length or adornment of 
<etae ; longer than antenna 2; peduncle extending only slightly 
beyond the distal end of the fourth joint of the peduncle of 
antenna 2, first joint about equal to, it anything slightiy less 
than, the combined lengths of the second and third joints ; 
primary flagellum consisting of about 19-21 joints; accessory 
Hagellum of three or four joints (in the latter case the fourth 
joint is very small) and equal in length to the first three or 
four joints of the primary flagellum; whole appendage but 
sparingly furnished with a few short setae and without clusters 
of long setae on the lower margin of the joints of the peduncle. 

Antenna 2.—Shorter than antenna 1, peduncle extending 
to about the level of the distal end of the third or fourth jomt 


Gnathopod 2.— 
hand less robust than in 
broad, palm much less ob! 
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Peracopods 1 and 2.—(Fourth and fifth thoracic limbs) are 
characterised by a development of very long setae on the 
lower margin of the merus, particularly in peracopod }. 

Peracopods 8-5 —(Sixth to eighth thoracic limbs) with the 
second joint expanded and the lower corner of the hind margin 
free and somewhat produced in all three , in peraeopods 4 and 
5 this Joint is longer than in peraeopod % and slightly narrowed 
distally; hind margin of this joint finely serrate. Six pairs of 
simple pedunculate branchial lamellae attached to the third to 
the eighth thoracic limbs and in the female four pairs of incu- 
raat lamellae attached to the third to the sixth thoracic 
limbs. 

Urepod 1.—Longer than uropod 2, in natural position ex- 
tending slightly beyond the basal joint of the third uropod 
the details of the armature can be seen from fig. 4. 

Uropod 2.—In position extends to the distal end of the 
basal joint of uropod 3. 

Uropod &8.—With the inner branch one-third of the length 
of the first joint of the outer branch and in position extend- 
ing slightly beyond the apices of the lobes of the telson ; 
terminal joint of the outer branch small but distinct; outer 
branch in both sexes provided with numerous long setae on 
the inner and outer margins in addition to the usual spines. 

Telson.—With the apices of its lobes extending slightly 
beyond the distal end of the basal joint of the third uropod, 
cleft to the base, apex of each lobe armed with a group of 
three spines; a group of two spines on the dorsal surface of 
each lobe near the apex; in addition there are one or two 
vroups of long hairs on the dorsal surface of each lobe. As 
will be seen from fig. 8, there is some asymmetry in the dorsal 
armature of the lobes of the telson in some specimens. 
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From the other species present in this collection and the only 
other of the genus known from China, G. gregoryt differs in the 
following points:—(L) it has no accessory vesicles on the 
branchial lamellae; (2) the first gnathopods are more robust, 
especially in the male, with a much more oblique palmar 
margin to the hand having a protwinent spine at the centre 
and a group of spines where the apex of the nail impinges In 
G. annandalei the hand of the first gnathopods is more quad- 
rangular in shape, the palmar margin less oblique and without 
a large spine at its centre but armed with a row of peculiar 
blunt striated spines; (3) in the form of the second gnathopods 
in both sexes; (4) in the armature of the somites of the 
pleon, especially in being without spinules on the fourth somite; 
(5) in the different shape of the postero-lateral angle of the 
third somite of the pleon—in G annandalei this angle is 
acutely produced. (6) In the general ——— of the 
uropods and telson. In G@. annandalei the first and second 
uropods in their natural position extend at least half way and 
the first sometimes much further, along the first joint of the 
outer branch of the third uropod. (7) In the presence of long 
setae on the third uropods and in the minute size of the second 
joint of the outer branch of these appendages. In. annandalet 
the third uropods are practically devoid of long setae except 
in the adult males from one or two localities, and the second 
oint of the outer branch is about one-sixth to one-fifth of the 
length of the first. 


C. 10, about thirty specimens (ty pes)- 
C5, one damaged specimen. 


Occurrence ; 
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40. ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
TRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 
LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY. 
F.R.S. (1922). nal 


DECAPOD CRUSTACEA. 
By Sranntey Kemp, Se.D., Zoological Survey of ludia 
(Plate 18.) 


_ Four species of Decapod Crustacea are represented in the 
collection made by l'rofeszor Gregory's expedition. The only 
Macruran is a species of Caridina from Tali-fu, which, apart 
from the fact that it had not hitherto been described, is 
interesting in showing peculiar sexual modifications in the 

| third and fourth legs of the male. Similar modifications are 

8 known to occur in two of the more primitive genera of the 

dy aoa family Atvidae, but had not previously been discovered in 

ae Cartdina. Of the three river-crabs one species, belonging to 

= the genus Potamon and subgenus Pofamiscus, is regarded as 

fe’ new. One species,*Parathelphusa (Phricotelphusa) elegans, was 
found on the Burmese side of the frontier. 


—— Tribe CARIDEA. 

+ Lees Family ATYIDAE. 

i Caridina gregoriana, sp. nov. 

— J The rostrum (text-fig. 1) usually feaches to the middle of 







is slender and is straight or slightly depressed with the 
border sometimes a little concave. Dorsally it bears 
| v always # to 14. The majority of 
t series over the base of the rostrum 
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articulated. In advance of the series, on the anterior half of 
the rostrum one or two isolated teeth, which are not articu- 
lated, are usually to be found; the foremost tooth is never 
placed so close to the apex as to give it a bifid appearance. 
The lower portion of the rostral blade is well developed and 
bears from 0 to 3 teeth,' usually 1, in the anterior half. 

The preorbital length of the antennular peduncle is 
slightivy more than OS times the post-orbital length of the 
carapace (from OS1 to OSS according to my measurements). 
The orbit is rather deeply excavated, but with its lower angle 
little prominent The antennal spine is strong and the antero- , 
lateral angles rather broadly rounded. 

The antennular somite does not appear to be dorsally 








b. “ok 


Text-rim. |.—Caridina gregoriana, ap. nov. 


a, Carapnace, rostrum, ote., of an ovigerous fernales 
5 ec. Rostra of two other specimens. 


earinate. The antennular peduncle does not duite reach the 
end of the antennal scale. Its lateral pia te a does not reach © 
the end of the basal segment and the sel spine of — * 









‘ment talls short of the middle of the secon segment. , 
second segment itself is slender, in dorsal view — twice ges 
long as its greatest breadth. The antennal scale is nearly 
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anteriorly and its length is from 1°65 to 1°75 times its distal 
breadth The palm does not extend far backwards behind the 
——— articulation ; the fingers are a little longer 
than the palm and a little shorter than the carpus 

The second Jegs (text-fig. 2b) reach about to the middle 
of the second antennular segment in females; in males they 
are slightly shorter. The carpus is from 5 to 55 times as 
long as its distal breadth. The chela is one fifth shorter than 
the carpus and is from 3°25 to 3°5 times as long as wide in 
females, about 3 times in males: in both sexes the fingers are 
1-5 times as long as the palm. 





Text-ria. 2.—Caridina gregoriana, sp. nov. 
















«. Dactylas of third leg of fernale, 
= se Pieter * 
of male. f. th leg. 
— — g. Endo Mayo of first pleopod of 





fem hird legs (text-fig. 2d) reach about to the 
he — * the distal end of the merus on 
is a sharp forwardly directed spine and 
in the same position on the carpus. 
m 2-3 to 26 times the | th of — 
F 9 times as long as nage te ; 

spinules on its posterior borde 
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remarkably modified. They are longer than in females, the 

third pair reaching bevond the scale by one or two times the 

length of the dactylus. The merus and carpus resemble those 

of females and have the same external spines, but the pro. 

podus is very conspicuously dilated towards its distal end 

and the posterior border is still more thickly set with spinules. ; 
The propodus is only from 1°8 to 2:1 times the length of the 
dactvlus and is only from 46 to 47 times as long as ites 
greatest breadth. The spinules of the dactylus vary in number 
from 20 to 20 and are conspicuously recurved near the apex. 

The fifth legs (teat-fig. 2/) in both sexes reach a little 
bevond the end of the first antennular segment. Tho merus 
has one or two spines on its posterior border and one situated 
externally near the distal end; there is one external spine at 
the distal end of the carpus and sometimes a smaller spine in 
addition in the anterior part of the posterior border. The 
propodus is from 2°5 to 3-2 times the length of the dactylus 
and tends to be proportionately longest in females. The dac- 
tvlus bears a series of 42 to 56 spinules. 

The branchial formula is normal and there are well devel- 
oped epipeds at the base of the first four legs. 

The form of the endopod of the first pleopod of the male 
is shown in text-fig. 2g. The appendix masculina of the 
second pleopod is very large and nearly as long as the 
endopod which bears it. 

The telson bears from 4 to 9 pairs of dorsal bey and 
the apex, which is broadly rounded, is furnished with five 
pairs of rather stout setae between the spinules at the postero- 
ateral corners ‘The spinules on the outer uropod vary in 
number from 9 to 11. 

Full grown females reach a length of aboit 30 mm. The 
gs are very large, from 1-0 to 1-17 mm. in length and from 
O65 to O85 mm.in breadth. | " 

The species is described from a large number of specimens — 
collected for Dr. J. W. Gregory by Mr. W. N. Ferguson at 
Tali-fo in Yunnan at an altitude of about 7,000 feet. A num- 
ber of the best specimens have been selected as types and are— 
reg 1 in the collections of the Zoological Survey of India 
under number C 6858/1. | Oi 
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Caridina gregoriana appears to be distinguished from all 
other species of the genus by the large number of «pinules on 
the dactyli of the third and fourth legs and by the peculiar 
modifications which these legs underge in males. In general 
appearance the species is not unlike ©. davidi Bouvier: from 
Southern Shensi and the environs of Pekin. Apart however, 
from the two characters mentioned above C_ davidi, which"! 
have myself examined, is at once distinguished by the more 
depressed rostrum with fewer teeth on the carapace behind 
the orbit, the much shorter preorbital length of the anten- 

3 nular peduncle and the proportionately longer dactylus of the 

fifth leg. In EPouvier’s key to certain «pecies, published in 

1913," it comes nearest to C. propinqua de Man, -from~which 

it is readily separated by a large number of well-defined cha- 

racters. 

The remarkable modifications of the third and fourth leg» 
of the male do not appear to have been noticed hitherto in 
any species of Caridina; they are. however, precisely similar 
to those seen in Paratya (= Xiphocaridina) compressa (de 
Hann) and P. curvtrostris (Heller).* A similar sexual differ- 
ence also occurs in Atyaephyra desmarests (Millet)* buat in this 

enus the segment affected is not the propodus but the meras. 

Paratya and Alyaephyra are primitive genera of Atyidae and 

in this connection it is noteworthy that Ceridina gregoriana, 

as shown by the comparatively great preorbital length of the 
antennular peduncle, is among the more primitive <pecies of 
the genus to which it belongs, ' 

Both in the modified legs of the male and in the large num- 
ber of dactylar spinules on the third and fourth legs Caridina 
ss gregortana ——— the two species of Paratya referred to 
- above. These are striking features, but it would hardiy be 
lewi te to assume without further evidence that the species 
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“ — * link between the two genera and was derived directly 
* “from. Paratya by the suppression of the exopods of the leg» 
anc | of the supra-orbital «pines. 
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Hills in Burma, is represented in the collection by «a single 
small female, 

Compared with typical specimens from Nepal, this indivi- 
dual differs slightly (i) in the more deeply incised grooves of 
the upper surface of the carapace, the cervical in particular 
being very deeply impressed, (11) in the stronger rugae on the 
anterior and antero-lateral parts of this surface, and (iii) in the 
less conspicuous epibranchial tooth. The merus of the third 
maxilliped is proportionately a little longer than in typical 
specimens, though still evidently broader than long. 

The specimen agrees more nearly with the typical form 
than with any of the varieties described by Aleock. In the 
example from the Shan Hills (the only individual known from 
Burma) the grooves of the carapace are more superficial than 
in normal specimens, whereas in that in the present collection 
they are much deeper. 

The carapace is 21-8 mm. in greatest breadth, 165 mm. 
in — ancl 3 mm. in depth. 

The specimen was obtained at Tengyueh, the Treaty Port 
on the road from Bhamo to Tali-fu, east of the Chinese 
frontier ; altitude, 5,300 feet, ‘ on the floor of a basin with 
rice-fields, amid hills of basalts and other volcanic rocks ; 
collected during the rainy season in August.”’ 


Potamon (Potamiscus) yunnanense, sp, nov 
(Plate XVIII 


The length of the carapace is about four-fifths its greatest 
breadth and its depth is nearly half the greatest breadth. In 
a transverse direction the carapace is slightly convex, longitu- 
dinally it is convex anteriorly and almost flat in its posterior 
two-thirds. The H-groove is sharply defined, but the anterior 

t part superficial 
post- 
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lateral border. The sub-orbital lobes, which are defined infe- 
riorly by a finely crenulate rim, are quite smooth and the 
side-walls bear numerous fine striae. 

fhe epigastric and post-orbital crests together form a 
common curve, but the former are greatly advanced in the 
middle, extending much beyond a line joining the posterior 
border of the orbit. ‘The strongly oblique edges of the epigas- 
tric crests bear transverse tuberculate rugae, but the surface 
immediately behind the crests is smooth except for the pite, 
which are here unusually coarse. The post-orbital crests are 
rather blunt and are separated from the epigastric by a dis- 
tinct groove. Their edges are broken up into rugae which, 
towards the lateral margin, merge indistinguishably with the 
tubercles on the anterior part of the epibranchial region. The 
crests curve obliquely backwards towards the antero-lateral 
margin, but do not meet it. Thev terminate far behind the 
epibranchial tooth, the latter being midway between them and 
the outer orbital angle. ’ 

The front is moderately declivous; its edge is faintly 
erenulate, concave in the middle and with the outer angles 
rather sharply rounded. Behind the strongly raised edge the 
surface on either side is a little tumid (much leas so than in 
P. pealianum) and is smooth save for a few low scattered 
tubercles. The lateral edges are smooth but both upper and 
lower orbital borders are conspicuously crenulate. The upper 
orbital border trends obliquely forwards and ontwards from 
the inner corner and is not transverse as in many species of 
the genus. The gap below the outer orbital angle is small and 
obscure on the right side, completely absent on the left. 

—* The antero-lateral borders are about as long as the pos- 
tero-lateral. They are strongly raised, sharply serrulate, mod- 
-_ @rately curved and posteriorly turn a little inwards on to the 
he dorsum of the carapace. About 22 serrations can be counted 
behind the epibranchial tooth and 4 or 5 in front of it. The 
 epibranchial tooth is a little larger than any of the serrations 
but does not differ from them in character. 
re The abdomen of the male is coarsely pitted. The proxi- 
-—C mal breadth of the 6th segment is about 2-3 times its median 
«length. The 7th — is bluntly rounded and abont three- 
rond. 
- The ischium of the third maxilliped is coarsely pitted, 
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ill-defined longitudinal rows of tubercles. The movable finger 
has 3 or 4 dorsal tubercles at the proximal end. Both fingers 
bear longitudinal rows of pits and have small teeth on their 
inner edges. The fingers do not gape appreciably when the 
claw is closed. 

The second pair of walking legs is the longest and is 
rather less than twice the length of the carapace. In all four 
pairs the upper edge of the merus is rugose and both borders 
of the — spinulose. The dactylus throughout is longer 
than the propodus and the latter segment in the last pair is 
I-S times as long as broad. 

The species is described from a single adult male having 
the following measurements (in mm.) :— 


Length es oe * F 228 
Breadth _ a; — we 27°5 
Depth ar ae * * 13-0 
Fronto- orbital breadth .. = * i9 3 
Distance between epibranchial teeth 3 23°3 
Breadth of mesogastric areola _ * —79 


The specimen was obtained from the river at yung chang, 
in the Mekong watershed, at an altitude of about 5,500 feet. It 
was collected on 23rd May, 1912, from a pool in a stream out- 
side the city wall, Yung-chang is a large city, about six days 
march south of Tali-fu, situated approximatcly in Lat. 24° 
27’ N., Long. 100° 10° E. It is preserved in the Indian 
Museum under the number C 7921. | 

The nearest ally of this species appears to be Polamon 
(Poetamiscus) — — Alcock! from Sikkim. On comparison 
this species differs in the following points: (i) the areolation 
of the carapace is better defined, the cervical groove in parti- 
cular being well marked throughout its course; (ii) there is a 
conspicuous curved groove behind each — hate crest, defin- 

- an epigastric areola (these are well shown in Alcock’s 
figure) ; Chi) the mesogastric areola is proportionately broader; a 
{iv) the upper orbital margins are transverse ; (v) the antero- 
jateral mas are less strongly arched and less, crisply es ee is 
late, and (vi) the chelipeds are smoother. Sy See 

- Potamon (Potamiscus) dleockianum Kemp* from Northern — 
‘Siam is in some respects similar, but the carapace is much | 
‘flatter and shallower and is very strongly rugulose anteri 
‘The mesogastric areola also is broader and the fropt is den 
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A single small male, with carapace 9°3 mm. in length. | 
11°83 mm. in breadth and 5-6 mm. in thickacae agrees | Sain i 
with specimens from the Kakhyen Hills determined by Alcock. 
The specimen was obtained at Hkalonghka, 28 miles from _ 
Bhamo, at an altitude of 1.000 feet. It was found beside a 
pei streets in thick forest on 6th September, 1922. — 

he species is known only from the Kakhyen Hills. _ 
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ai. OLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE PERCY SLADEN 
PRUST EXPEDITION TO YUNNAN UNDER THE 


LEADERSHIP OF PROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY. 
F.ROS. (1922). 


ODONATA. 
By F. C. Fraser, Mason, 1.M_S. 


The collection contains nearly 200 specimens of which 1 

hiave been able to examine about 170. 
: For want of a better medium, the insects were preserved 
in some kind of raw native spirit which I fear did not contain 
any great percentage of alcohol, ax most of the specimens have 
suffered more or less from maceration. By a happy chance 
however, the rarest and most valuable specimens have suffered 
the least damage. 

As is nsually the case where collections of dragonflies are 
made by those not specializing in them, the majority of the 
specimens turn ont to be Libellulines. ‘This is only natural in 
a dominant sub-family like the Lihellulinae as the more showy 
species are apt to force their attentions more pertinently on 
the collector's attention to the exclusion of less showy and 

‘ rarer forms. | 
| Very little is known of the dragonflies of Yunnan and exist- 
ing records are very meagre. Kirby's Catalogue (1890) gives 
only a single species :—Mnais andersont MaclLach. and Mac- 
Lachlan’s list published later (1894) gives ouly 14 more. It 
* will be useful to recapitulate these and to give a combined list 
| with those collected by Professor Gregory. 

The species involved are almost entirely and purely 
oriental in distribution, only some half dozen being entogenic 
in the palaearctic region. The paucity of the latter comes as 

a surprise until one notes that the temperatures recorded were 
comparatively high (78° to 85° F., at altitudes of 6,000 to 
7,000 feet). : 








onoptera sp. MacLach. 5. Othetrum triangulare me- 
!  flania Selys. 
6. Sympetrum eroticum 
_ ardens (MacLach).— 
n. 
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1. Diplacodes trieialis 20. Mnais andersoni (Mac- 
(Ramb.). Lach.) 

ll. Brachydiplaxs yuannanensis, 21. Mnais gregoryi, ap. nov. 
sp nov, 22. Mnats maclachians, sp. nov 

12. Pantala favercens Fabr 23. Caliphaea confusa Selys 

i3. Cordulegaster pekinensis 24. Anisopleura furcata Selys. 
Selye. 25 Rhinocypha tridea Selys. 

14. Anotogasicrannandalesp, 26. Rhinocy pha syuria Selys. 
nov. 27. Indolestes cocrulea, ap. nov, 

15. Anotogaster gregoryi, sp. 24. Calionemis eximia Selys. 
nov. 20. Coenagrion dorothea, ap 

16. Helerogomphus sp. now. 

17. Aeschna juncea Linn. 30. Ceringrion melanurun 

18. Echo incarnata. Karsch Selys 

19 Matrona oberthirvt (Mac- 31. Erythromma tinctipennis 
Lach.) MacLach. 

SYSTEMATIC, 


Orthetrum japonicum internum Ulh. 


Orthetrum japonicum infernum Ulh Proc Acad. I’hila., 138535, 
p. 29.—MacLach., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) 13, p. 431 
(1804).— O. internum MacLach., Ann. Mag, Not. Hiat. 
(%) 17, p. 365 (1896),—R. Martin, Mission Pavie 
(p. 7 sep.) (1904).—Morton, Trans. Ent Soc., Lond., 
p. 305 (1907). 

1 ¢ West of Kholitsan, 1 9 near Kakatang, 6 ¢ ¢ 
North of Tasa, 1 ¢ near Chitaung, Valley of Yangtse. 


These do not differ from type or from specimens from 
N -W. India- 


Orthetrum cancellatum Linn. race kraepelini Ris. Ann. Soc. ent. 
Belg., 41, p. 45 (1897),—Jd , Cat. Coll, Zool. Selys. 
of Taehimpo, | @ Ch 
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1 ¢ West of Kholitsan, | + West of Lichiang, | 4 near 
Kakatang,5 ¢ ¢ near Aiwa in Mekong Valley. 2 + ¢ 
South of Yeichib, 3 4 ¢ South of Poti. 1 + South of 
Csehimpo, | 2 North of Chiteung, Valley of Vangtse, 
1 2? West of Lashihpa 

Do not differ from type. Widely spread throughout 
China and Japan. 


Sympetrum eroticum ardens (MecLach ). 


Sympetrum eroticum ardens (MacLach.) (Theeadiplax ardena.) 

Ann. Mag. Nat Hist (6) 13. p,. 429 (1804),—Jd., ibid. 

(6) 17, p. 364 (1896),—Selvs (Diplexe erotica.) Ann. 

> Soc. ent Belg.. 27, p 90 (1883),— Kis, Cat Coll, Zool 
Selys, Fase. XIII, p G60 (1011). 

A single 2 from near Chitsunog, Yangt+e Valley The 

apices of the wings are hyaline. the bases of all wings 
saffronated as far ar trigones. . 


Crocothemis servilia (Drar). 


Crocothemia serwilia (Drur.) (Libellula servilia) Til. ex, Ine, i 
tab. 47. fig. 6 pp. 112-113 (1770),—Ramb., Neer... 
p. 80 (1842),—Brauver (Erythemia sereilia.) Novara, 
104 (1866),—Jd. (Crocotheméis «ervilia.) Zool. bot. 
Wien, 18, p 737 (1808). etc. 
1 ¢ near Hoching. | 2? near the same place, | pair 
near Shangkuan, | ¢ West of Huanglienpo, 2 pair= 


—— Salween Valley, | ¢ between Lu-chang and Fei-lung, 
we | on path above the river Mekong. 
~~ These do not differ from type, the maceration has rather 
_~ hidden their ages. 
° 
te 


Palpopleura sexmaculata (Fabr.). 


4  Patpopleura sexmaculata (Fabr.) Ins. 1, p. 335, No. 31 
a. as (1787),—/d., Ent. syst, 2. p. 381 (1793),-—Burm., 
ina o> 4 Be Hdb. Eat., 2. p. 860 (1839).—Ramb., Neer, p. 126 
fee * (6342) Rrauor. Zool. hot. Wien, 18, p. 716 (1508),— 
ae Kirby, Proc. Zool. Soc, Lond., 1885, p. 325,—/d., 
— tyans. Zool. Soc., Lond., 12, p. 273.—/d, Cat. p. 9 
 (1890),—Selys, Ann Mus. civ. Genov. 30, p 446 

v.. T . Amer. onl. Soc... 25 92 
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Diplacodes trivialis (Ramb )}. 


Diydacodes triewlis (Ramb.) Neer. p. 115 (1842),—Fabr. 
(Libellula braminea) Suppl ‘But Syal,, p, 284 (1798), 
— Brauer, (Di plas trivialis) Nowara, p. 104 (1866),— 
Iid., Zool. bot. Wien, i7, p. 280 (1867),—Selys, Ann. 
Soc. Ent. Belg. 27, p. 05 —— Kirby, (T'rithemsys 
ire wecales) 7* reine Boal . Soc... Lond.. {2 : 278 (1 889),— - 
ld . Proce. Zool. Soc., Lond., p, 20% (1893),— Laid. thid., 
p. 66, i, (1902),—Karsch. (Diplucod-s trivialis) Ent. 
Nachr., 17, p. 246 (1801).— Ris, Cat. Coll. Selya, Fasc. 
X11 p. 468 (1911), ete. 

Is ¢ 2 and 7 ¢ & from the Salween Valley. All true 
to type. A very common and widespread «species from 
the Seychelles to the Philippines and throughout the 
oriental region. 


Brachydiplax yunnanensis, sp. nov. 


$¢ gand 52 2 Yeichib, in the Mekong Valley, 4¢ ¢ 
and 1 ? near Chitsung, Yangtse Valley, | @ North of 
Shih-ku, 5 2 2 near Ho-ching. 

Male. Abdomen 24 mm. Hindwing 28 mm. 

Head. lLabium ochreous; labrum white ; face brown, 
unmarked; frons and vesicle metallic green; occiput 
black, Back of head and eves dark reddish proms 

variegated with bright citron yellow and black. ut fay 

Prothorax and thorax black, dully metallic. Legs 4 
black, hind-legs with a row of robust, rather short widely 
=paced femoral spines 

Abdomen densely pruinosed, almost white Short and 
stout, tapering gradually to the anal end. 

Wings hyaline, the bases saffronated diffusely as far 
out a= a little distal to the line of the ones. Ptero~ 
stigma bicolorous, the costal half deep kish brown, 

° the posterior half whitish ; trigones traversed once in 
all wings ; nodal index 2 2S tis. dixcoidal field begins with 
a row ——— cells and Ea a ae Se tne j 
vibes lv dilated at the ends _ ; 
— — —— pres 
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obscure brownish humeral stripe and the lateral sutures 
black above, 


—— black, the coxae, trochanters and anterior femora 
vellow 

Abdomen bright citron yellow marked with black as 
follows: A broad dorsal band from the 2nd to Oth 
segments, the bases and apices of each segment narrowly 
and the outer borders finely. Segment | has a trans- 
verse basal band indented apically in the middle line, 
«uments 2 and 3 have each a fine transverse black 
ridge. Segment 10 very small, entirely yellow. 

Anal appendages conical black. 

Wings hyaline, the bases palely saffronated, this 
colour gradually becoming lost as far a= the uaode, 
ec ap brownish, the costal and posterior borders 

roadly blacki«h: trigones traversed once in all wings ; 
nodal index += >. 

The low lying lamina of the genitalia separates this 
species from 2 «obrina. whilst the large sumber of 
antenodal nervures and the very extensive basal 
marking of the wings separates it from a!! other species. 








Pantala flavescens Fabr. 


Pantala flaveacens Fabr. Suppl. Ent. ayst , po 235 (1798),— 
H , Syn Neur, N. Amer, p. 142 (1851),—Palisot 
de uvais, /nse. Afr. Amer., p. 9, tab. 3, fig. 4 
(1805),—Ramb. (Libeilula viridula), Nevr.. p 38 
(1842),— Burm. (Libellula analis) Handb. Eut., 2, p. 
852 (1839),—J/d., thid (Libellula terminalis), 2, p. 852 
(1839),—Kirby, (/’. flarescens) Cat., P i (1 800),— Ris 

Cat. Coll, Selys, Fasc. XV, p. 917 (1913), ete. 
1 ¢ South of Puti, 3 + ¢ South of Tsebimpo. 5 ¢ ¢ 


and 12 ¢@ @ Chitien Region, Ya Valley. . 
A cosmopolitan species much given to migration. 


Anotogaster annandalei, «p. nov. 
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Prothorax black the posterior lobe with «a lateral 
vellow spot 

Thorax black with a greenish vellow antehumeral 
stripe on the dorsum broader above than below Later 
ally greenish vellow with a broad black stripe between 
the two Iateral sutures marked above and below with 
two small vellow spots Legs entirely black 

Wings entirely hyaline; pterostigma dark brown; all 


trigones traversed once, subtrigones entire; nodal 
index — — loop 7 cells; pterostigma 2-3 mm. long. 

Abdomen black marked with vellow as follows: second 
stament with a subdorsal spot just behind the jugum 


on either side and a lateral spot below it, apically a 


=> 





Fag. 


Fig. 
PF ig. 


Fig 


Anologuster annandale, ap, nov, showing markings of head and 
hody. 

Anal appendages seen from the side. 

Anotogaster gregoryt, ep. nov. showing markings of bead and 


body. 


. Anal appendages ecen from the side, 


pair of subtriangular subdoreal spots; segments 3 to 6 
with a pair of subbasal and « pair of apical subdorsal 
spots: segment 7 has the subbasal spots only but there 
is a tiny apot of yellow low down on the sides at the 
base; segments S and 9 similar to 7 but the spot on 8 is 
reniform in shape and 0 has not the basal lateral spot; 
segment 10 has a single large oval oblique subdorsal 
spot. Segment | unmarked. | 

Anal appendages. Superior with a robust spine at the 
base beneath and a second one beneath the apex which 
is strongly pointed. 

Differs from the following (Anotogaster gregory?) by 
segment | being unmarked and segments 2 to 6 being 


— —— 
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— 
spotted instead of striped. From A notogader basale« and 


nipalensia by the abdomen being «potted instead of 
atripedd. 


Anotogaster gregoryi, «np. nov. 
(Figs. 2 and 2a.) 


A single male from near Chitsung, Valley of VYangtee 
and « single female from near Kakatang. 
Male. Abdomen 585 mm. Hindwing 45 mm. 

Head Eyes brownish: labiom brownish wvellow ; 
labrom black enclosing 2 large transwerse oval vellow 
spots: lower epistome black. upper black traversed by a 
broad yellow stripe which is invaded byw the block a= two 
small indentations below: frons black. the crest bright 
vellow ; occiput raised in « thin ridge. black, fringed 
with black bairs 

Thoras black marked with greenish vellow exactly a 
in the Inst species. Legs black, the posterior temora 
with a row of very short. very closely set, robust =pimes. 

Abdomen black marked with greenish vellow as 
follows: Segment | with the dorsum broadly, the 
marking expanding apically, segments 2 to 7 with 
yellow annules which cross the dorsum just behind the 
jugal suture avd below turn abruptly and obliquely fur- 
ward; segment 5S has a lorge lateral subbasal =pot; 

ment 9 a smaller basal spot and 10 an oblique oval 
- apical spot. 
er <. Anal appendages. The superior with only » basal 
; spine. the apex tapering and without a spine beneath 
—* Inferior shorter and broader than that of A. annewndates. 
ib pee | Wings slightly and uniformiv saffronated bat rather 
3 Bee rTes more deeply along the costal borders. The extreme 
— ee PF apices slightly enfumed. _ : . 
ae Trigones in forewings traversed onee, tu hindwing 
‘i eae entire ; subtrigones entire. 
bat Path Nodal index-—— > — pterostigma dark brown, 
* 3-4 mm, long. 
Abdomen 55 mm. (without ovipositor) Hind- — 
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scoment ) has a narrow basal line and 10 is entirely 
ouomarked 

Ovi positor UY mun in length, black 

Differs from A. cnnandalei as mentioned above. from 
4. nepalensis and A. basalis by the wings not being 


safironated at the base in the female "rom the male 
of A. basalis by the rings on the abdomen being much 
inore narrow and prolonged forward below. Lastly 


from the male of A. nipalensis it is distinguished by 
the brightly contrasted markings of the face. 
Heterogomphus sp. 
(Fig. 3.) 


A single female from West of Lichiang. (In bad condi- 
tion.) 
Pemats Addomen 47 mm. Hindwing 40 tom. 





hig. SS. AHeterogonphus, sp. showing markings of head and body 


Head. Labium with lateral lobes bright vellow, the 
middle black; labrum and face entirely black: frons 
traversed broadly in front and above with vellow : 
oceiput black, raised into a thin vellow lamina behind 
fringed with long black hairs. The lamina pointed at 
its centre 

Prothorax black marked with yellow as follows; A 
geminate spot at its centre with two smaller spots on 
either side of it in front, a thin collar in front and a 
stripe across the posterior lobe behind. Lastly a large 
lateral spot. 

Vhorax black marked with yellow as follows: A 
complete mesothoracie collar joined to an oblique dorsal 
band on either side and to a fine medial line on the 
mid-dorsal carina. Antehumeral stripes represented by 
an upper spot and a fine line below the spot. Later- 
ally yellow, the postero-lateral suture mapped out in 
black. ’ 

Leqs black, loug and robust, a lateral band of yellow 
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on the first paic of femura and the coxae coloured the 
same. Hind femora with a row of very short widely 
spaced spines 

Abdomen black, marked with vellow as follows: The 
sides of segments | and 2 and basal half of 3 broadly, 
the dorsum of segment 1 with a brond quadrate spot, a 
trilobed one on the dorsum of 2 which is continued as a 
— mid-dorsal line on 4 to 7, segment 9 bas a large 
subtriangular dorsal spet with its apex point-basal- 
wards, seuments 4 to 7 have small gradually decreasing 
spot= low down on the sides at the base of the segments 
whilst S has a very large lateral spot rather diffuse and 
bordered with yellowish brown. Segment 9 is bordered 
narrowly with yellowish brown whilst 1U has a pair of 
small dorsal basal spots. Segments 7, 5 and 9 are 
broadened laterally. 

Anal appendages small conical black. 

Vulvar scale very tiny. decp shiny black, bitid at apex 
and deeply grooved. 

Wings hyaline ; nodel index — — no basal nervure 
of the second series, all trigones, subtrigones and hyper- 
trigones entire: 5-6 rows of postanal cell-; 3 rows of 
cells between Mi and Mia, pterestignia very long, dark 
brown. Two transverse nervures between Wi-iii and 
Miv in forewing, only | in the hindwing. 

The specimen is fully adult as the wings are uniformly 


enfumed., | * 
The species is evidently closely allied to M. risi and 
" H. bicornatus but is easily distinguished by the arma- 


ture of the occiput. 


a Per Matrona oberthuri (MavcLach ). 
i Si (Fig. 4.) 
yen.  Matrona oberthuré (MaciLach.) dun. Mag. Nat. Hest. 6, No. 77, 


XLVI, May (1894). — 
an 3 4 ¢ South of Lichiang, | 2 near Chienchuan Chou, 
Male, Abdomen with appendages 54° min. Hind wing 
S30. mime | , 








Hiead, thorax and abdomen 
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; weer Pp sf oof thes Say slam Man rely cer Fi, vecpeal —X = NIA. 


neariv mnet wy Lifer append ra’ iiaanhy aliortes 
' viindrical tapering ALi oes Poluneet 
Wom ,” browned “ane spaciatis he 1 Dnt kisah brows 


XN opt the Outer titel cnt the fore vy uy hte iu rudy srrmalles 
res. int the hhiind which ix Pater aAtmionly palely enfumesd 
Im the seco male the Outer Tourth of forewing and 
uUter fifth of the hte ewtiatet this ri VOLT hee. Chee ec lerms 
ire im the iorewing heme much hettes Getirmed than 
mm the hina Mierestivma abeent in all Wing retiouta 
thon wer, leone we potenocda! nervures ane Bit ye 7 
Tie ih Coke) | lo reewing basaal ‘pace reticulated. thus 
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Pi ‘ 4 ‘ieee eel VWalruonea dobre wp thy wee Nin. rr by 


forming « network mear the are: trigones with 17-20 
transverse nervures: basal-radial «apace onen 

All transverse nervores proximal to the nodé are pate 
blvinh white, thie being more pronounced than in 
M. baaslarin 

This species i« closely allied toa MM. Auwlarie and 
M wigripectus, It may be distinguished from bath by 
the hyaline apices of the wings, although | have recently 
seer some apecimens of the latter «pecies (rom the Chin 
Hille in whieh there was aleo a «listinet indication of 
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clear arene at the apices of the forewin The baal 


jervures in Chem were no. bowewer blu " white ae im 
iMpeath ure 


The single female received im wery similar to the mate. 
The inner three-fourths of all wings ere dark brown the 
outer fourths pale brown There in « tiny. white 
rudimentary peeadestigma io all wing». «0 emall a# to 
he hardly meoticeablo, Ie would be better to say that 
at the site of the norma) stigma there ie « slight diver- 
genow Of the radias and ensta, which enclosed area is 
palely white and traversed by about 4-5 nervaree The 
borders of all wings sare finely margined with dark 
brown. (Kod of ebdomen ming.) 

— | have no doubt that thie inseet and MacLechias's 
Calopterys olerthuri ace one end the same The 
criptions agree as alo do the measurements. The type 
«specimen was taken farther to the nerth in Srechuen. 
but | cannot savy where it reposes at preerent as I do 
not remember see it in the MacLachlan collection 
when looking through the latter m 1920. 







Mnaie gregory!, «p. now 
(Pig. 5.) 
2 + ¢ near Chiteung, VYangtee Valiey 





Mate Abdomen 45 mm. Hiodwing 25 ora. 








Head lLabiam black. labrom rest of head 
brilliant coppery metallic, the occiput more dally so 
—— and thorax bright metallic, green 
— the sides of the x low down and 
the dorsum pruinceed white as im 
—— ot The metepimeron olivaceous non- 
kite Legs black, long and «lim ; tibiel «pines long ; 


claws bifid. 
TT apdcden: west. we: & Sapeeey. Satara erg ment. 
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reves slightly below the centre 
por oper 
Balb of penie very tam! > hamules broad and spread: 
wma laterally. Distinguished from other «peciecs of 
Mmasce by the bread black faxctae completely traversing 
the wings The elongate pteroatigma and the ae 
; 


of tee rows of colle after thie «trueture place nm the 
rmalacarctic group of Wreacs 


of are Basal racial 


Miaais mactachtiani, «p. mow 


' Fig. " ) 
A @imgle male south of Pati 





es Femdhengead Mevulis — ~ 


Male, Abdieomen 30 mm. Hiedeieg 3° 6 eee 

Head, thay aud abdomen green « coppety browse 
metallic scooting to the « ot view Theres net 
PT tines elihough the epectmmen appears te tbe fally 

edult lege. bene 
Wings hs aline “ightls enfurned ⸗— 
¥ idackioh net Pte roetigene «longete eqae- 
rich ootecrdl:, very oblique inwardly. icfleewed? be 
= ae in the te=t ‘pr we fet conde bewoeet 


a one «vf oetle« 

lewer! of mode 
The imeert ix peels «2 local rece of / -s«etererme 

from whieh) Geettngerehed ben the wigs mot 
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som 
dieet . Oth <enies, No. 77, ALVI (1804),—Id.. (Nothe 
feates elmer) Ant Afomth, Mag... NAIV, p 31 — 
o ¢ + wear Aiws in the Mekong Valley. 
Not differing from type and similar te —V cen» 
The type t« from Nepal. 


1 have reorived from Assam 
Mac! achlan'’s specimens were from North of Yannan. 


Anisopleura furcata Sely- 
Anisoploura fareaian Solves. Ana Muse Civ. Genova, (2) X 
XXX). p. 685 (lett) —Williameon, free. 8 
Net Hist. Mee, AXVIILL, p. 181, fg. 13.—Laid. Hee 

fed. Mue. Volt XIII, p. SI (1ST) 
: i ff wear Aiwa inthe Mekong Valley. 1 ¢ South of Pati, 

3s. vi. 22 

The «pecies has not been recorded further north than 


Furme «o far. 


Rhinocypha iridea Selys. 
Rhimocgphea iridea Selys., Ann Mus. Cie. Genov (2) X (XXX), 
492-494 (1801),—Laid. Le. p. S37 (1017),—Wil- 








jiameon fe 
3 teneral ¢ ¢ Ladult ¢ and 2 teneral @ 2? 
bushes ovechanging streams, ete... and 





Chang, on 
La-chang and Fei.) 
Originally deeeri from Burma. 1 have seen : 
| _ The present record is the 
distribution «a far noted. 
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on the antero-lateral suture and a small spot of black 

between and behind these. 

Lege yellow, femora black on the extensor surface, 
the tibiae on flexor surface. 

Abdomen turquoise blue, brownish beneath Marked 
with black as follows: Segment 1 with a dorsal quad- 
rate spot not extending to the apex and a small spot on 
either side of it, ment 2 with a dorsal spot constricted 
in its middle and deeply bifid at ites apex which reaches 
about one quarter of the length of the segment from 
ite apex. At the apex of each of the bifurcations a 
small diamond-shaped spot, segments 2 and 3 have 
emall subdorsal, subbasal spots and larger subapical 
subdorsal «pots, 5 and 6 similar but without the basal 
spots, 7 entirely black save for a broad blue basal ring, 

. segments 5 to 10 all black. 

Anal appendages black, as also are the ovipositor and 
vulvar scales. Abdomen 209 mm. Hindwing 16 mm. 

<a uniformly enfumed ; pterostigma black, a little 
more than twice as long as broad, squared at both ends 

but the inner a little oblique. Postnodal nervures in 
forewings 12, in the hind 11. 

The markings of this species are remarkably similar 
to those of Jndolestes indica from Assam but the ground 
colour in the latter is pale brown. I only know of one 
other species of /ndolestes in which the ground colour is 
blue, a new species from Coorg. In this latter the 
markings are entirely different both on the thorax and 




















abdomen. 
Calicnemis eximia Selys. 
Culicnemia eximia Selys., Bull. Acad. ig. (2) XVI, p. 160 
(1863), Id., Mem. Cour., XXXVIII, p. 130 (1886), 
. y, Cat, Odon., p. 131 (1 —Selys, Ai M 
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Cie. Genov. (2) X, p. 72 (1891), oti Mission 


Pane (N > ) p. 18 (1904,—Selya 
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Head. Eyes olivaceous green with « darker green 
cap above; face e blue marked with black, 3 tiny 


spots at base of labrum and ao transverse line across 
~ istome. Top of head black, with postocular spots of 
ue. 


Prothorax broadly black on dorsum, azure blue at 


ee sides and with a narrow anterior blac collac. 


‘horax azure blue, the dorsum broadly black, a 
narrow bumeral line of the «ame colour and the : 






weer 


ted apicalwards, segments 3 to 6 with dorsal stripes 
panding apicalward and then contracting to join an 
apical ring, segment 7 black, except for a narrow basal 
ring and a streak of the ground-colour the sides. 
segment 8S with «a bifid dorsal marking. markin 
complete at the apex of nt where it forme a bros: 
ring, incomplete toward« tho base where it end« in two 
long points. Near the apex, the two pointed parts 
approach to nearly enclose a small epot of the - 












whole len of the segments. 
Anal ———— small, narrow at the base, dilating 


* marked broad! 
Hindwing 21 mm. 
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XVII, p. 374 (1896),—Krug., Stett. Ent, Zeit., p, 120 

(1898),—Kirby, Cat. Odonata, D- 154 (1890),—Laid.,, 

Ree. Ind. Mus., Vol. XVI, p. 191 (L919). . 
i ¢ at Yang-chang, on bushes ae es ape 

The species is widely distributed from 
China to Japan. 

The p nt specimen docs not differ from type nor 
from specimens I have seen from Assam. 
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42. An Essay on the History of Newar Culture. 
By K. P. Cuatroravuyvay, M-Se. (Cantah.). 


Soectal OacasisaTION OF THE Newans. 
Prelace 


& 1 The literature on the Newars and their country Nepal 
is fairly large, although in many cases the observers did not 
have A gee aap of recording fact« from direct investigation 
in Nepal The documents available date from the time of the 
visit of the Chinese pilgrims to India right opto modern times. 

The best compendiam of the large mass of information is 
to be found in Sylvain Lévi's book un Nepal (see infra) where 
be marshals and critically examines the fact« given in deocu- 
ments of —— Tibetan, Chinese and Indian as well ae Furo- 


pean origi His work is, however, not directly anthropological 
and a etailed analysis of the social organisation was not 
atternpted. 


In this essav on the Newars, | have tried to utilixe the 
available facts on Nepal from an ethnological standpoint. The 
literature examined is that given im :— 

⁊ (1) The subject index of the British Museum. 
ene (2) The Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
(3) The Bibliographies on Nepe! in various books and 
articles on that country.’ 
— (4) Poole’s index to periodical literature. 
1 (5) Articles on Nepal in Indian Journal, utilised by « 
; direct examination of them. 


| As will be seen from the references very few really 
important contributions have been overlooked by Léwi or been 
- gdded to the literature on Nepal since his work, the chief 
—so exceptions being some very valuable notes im the Indiag 
ay ~~) (Census Report of L001* and several volumes of Hodgeon's 
i manuscripts in the India Office Librar The manuscripts 
F tain » large mass of unpublished * ormation about the 
* organisation of Nepal, of which I hare availed lager: 
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Theee tee of information have proved of greet 
vaiee in deawing up « teble of sowial growpe in Nepal, Léws 
hed to accept Okifiekl’s classification of Newar castes without 
ehbex kh ekerpt the practicalls oeeclees one of _ Hamilton's 
leet (ee Appertices), w beech tee tf requires ¢- Ween tse rte Changs bee fiote 
aoe . Healgeon’s manereripts in particalar have proved 
'* de im this reepect 
The detatled claeitieation of the tua toc pre of Newars. 
that hae been rendered poxesible by a comparative study of the 
different liste hae brought out definitely certain «pecial and 
interesting facts, beacimmg to the hypothesie put forward in thie 
omay * 

‘2 The Kingdom of Nepal. situate! on the northern 
freetier of lImdia, falle ethaologically inte three divisions, 
(0) the Terai of lowlands, (11) the valley of Ne et and 
(i) the mountainous regions on the Tibetan «ide. e first 
eri third are inbabited bs prople at a stage of cultare which 
ie low. compared to that of the inhabitants of Nepal proper * 
The Neware who will be divcaseed in thie oveny are ) 
confined te the second of theee areas aod form 
BU Mero. group of ite inhabitants The other group 
—— of 
8 ‘ 



































urkhas, who are the dominant rc 
aime. 





J J ‘the earlier 
ee oan as ovens? mentioned the chief inhabitants of the 
. . Te them are alexet «holly confined metal- working, 
* re. painting, architecture, sculptare and the literature 
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The Gurkbes are merely the milttery 
howd Bere est ~~ of afte end letters - 
fighters. ait ugh ao outesete group of 
aTtivran castes among thee: ' 
The Newars are diveded tate: 
(t})} Beuddbamaiarge «he worship Beddhe sad 
(}) Sivem@rgie «ho vorehip Sive 
The latter — Formerty the weet 
tjajority of Newser were Beddhistse, aad « minasite Siva. 
marge bat the former have been beg ground ¥ tors 
















anil e third of the popeletion * 

The Sivamarge re an orgemicstion similar to thet of 
the Hindus of the plains, although of « much cheepier 
ebaracter 

The highe«t caste « that of the Brehmane who are the 
epiritual guetes of the apper castes. Ther are said te te 
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descendants. of BKrahmans «he hed orginally come from 
Kanee) Neat in rank are the deecendant« of the former 
Hinde Newer Kings and their egnates who rank ae Keatrivas. 
The former werrioe caste of Sreethas ix aloo held to fall within 
thie group, though it cccupies « much lower position There 
are fourteen divisions in thie caste (according to Hodgeen) of 
whieh « mao number seem to be true sub<castes based on 

difference of origin. Sufficient detaily are not, 
however. available for any turther definite statement sobout 








The third growp, the Vaityas, comprise two castes, the 
Joshi oF astrologer and the Achar or pricets of local deities, 






religious duties, acting in fact as some kind of Brahmans. 
All the three above group ate entitled to wear the thread, 
except some of the Srestha «ub-castes. Some of these latter 
enits, who serve as cook« and domestic servants, as well as * 
ene meniale have been clas<ified by one authority 
ae 





. 
* 


Another caste, the Gea, or Nanda Gwa, the cowherds, 





eastes are. the Bhat, the Keu, the TAti and the 
are merely blacksmith. the Nou barbers, ; 
the umbilical cord mt 





and eut 





1423.) Aw Kesay om the History of Mewar Culture. ee 
ante of the Iwidbet monks whe were complied to beeek 


their vow of oplibecy amd live as householders They otill live 
oo Vibérne of comvents, although with thelr «twee and 
© ren 


Theoret ally. « celibate Mendys holds the highest rank 
of all. bus | in prectire reclases are rare amd the faenily mam. 


ree t 
trace of the ancient monaster life may be said to have survived 
in the rule —— the duties of " Vahen Achary« 
before martes . oT in precteor, before fatherhoet. 
the Vajra Ac — ee eer’ pauk of inferior priceta —— — 
arsistants to the Vejra Achirya io « menial capacity im the 
otertc worship. Thew are called Bhikehes, amd are heredi- 
tery grekd asd slweremithe 

The greater number of Kandy ee tucledmyg ewrrn thove whe 
still minister to religious peed+ follow secular coowpetioms 
Ali profess:on: except trade, and the eovk of owtcestee 
(eee Appendix Lb) seem to open te them Ther hereditery 
eccular ccoupation = however that of gold and «il wereusttior, 
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The occupation of the firet ie eakl to have been reserved for 
the Jaisie, among Hinda Newars, but at present it ie followed 
by anybody competent to do «o' The caste of weavers of 
common cloth does aot exiet in Nepal the needs being suap- 
plied for themeclwes by each houseioll Similar ix the ouse 
with liquer di«talling * 
In thie connection it should be notel that in Newar 
Society. cooupations are hereditary, and members of one onaft 
not encroach upon the technical daties and right« of 
another Some profestons, however, do not bring living wages ; 





thus the Nalli « traditional cecupation i« to paint the ere 
of an at « certain religious tival, certainly cannot 
hope to live by that alone. They have to supplement their 


earnings from editary pursuits with something ele Such 
can bave recourse to any of the goneral professions, as 
Yation, petty trade, tailoring, and porters work which 
are not the «pecial privilege of any section of the people. 
The duties inherited must howewer be performed as laid down. 
althowgh the exigencies of the case may have prevented a 
caste of section from devoting itself to that work alone 

A peculiarity of these castes i that most of them have 
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prof RauddhamArgi« are pure 
latter can accept water from their 
The Banrie were capecially 
were held to be the peers of 
nic Himdes who have come in with | 


ve three 
the Newar Hindus, i.c. 
heads for drinking pu 
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well a the Mongolian features of the Neware 
scoount of « fret immigration from the 
are the «tery of the Newurs 
wre of Nanyedeva of Karnats Jt have enweded 
the eleventh centea 
- Alter the legend of MaAjwsért follow « large aumber of eon: 
fused acowunte, all bowever pointing — 
tien from lodia. The secounte beeome « litth more detiaite 
with the conquest of Nepal by Kiritas of the eastern mountains 
ri They are eucoreded by Gotla Kings and these agate by Abbiras 
from the plains The Kirdtas however, impose their rule 
on the country aml are driven out only by the Moms vame (lenar 
race) ee from India eho make theenael ere rmacters of Negual 
a © *>OMaAT Seeks ATE ecmee replaced bw ameother dye aetr, the 
Sirvavarném (eolar race). clauming descent from Le v1." 
The Brahmanie onslaught on Beddhiem in Nepal » seit to 
have taken place vader the rule of thie dynasty 
The solar race was suceseded im the eevonth «cotery A 1). 
a kur — ee ee various branches of «= 
in Nepal antil invesion of the Simchas Abowst 193236, 
Hatisimhadeva,. « ruler of Tirhowt, «aid to be desoemded from 
Naényadeva already mentioned, invaded aad conquered Nepal. 
Shortly after, however. 2 Himdu Newer dymarty of the eame 
>, — — — 
continued with various fortenes entll 1768 «hen Nepal wae 
eongucred by Gurkhas.’ 
LVi ascribes the begu eninge of New ar civ lieation to Indiae 
. The tight of reli _ acoordmng te bem, came en - 
; | ase gece (et meetonearicee eho dieoreraly 
adapted 
however 


creed to «wit — ee Betore 
their labours had borne trait. the we of ) 
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sufficient for the new needs brought about by family life, 
and had to adopt secular professions. In this way the Bandyas 
formed into a clearly defined social class, and the material 
condition of their existence, ndded to an imitation of Brahmans, 
mickly hardened class into caste. The religious aristocracy 
us formed regarded the ordinary layman as inferior, and 
the very natural unwillingness to share the privileges they 
possessed becauce of their former condition made the caste 
bonds more rigorous. Finally, the arts exercised in the con- 
vents. transmitted from father to son, attained « high degree 
of excellence, and as the knowledge was kept a secret in the 
monasteries, finally became monopolies 
Un the other hand, the royal families of Nepal,the Lieh- 
ebhavis (as well as Mallas) could scarcely obtain acceptance as 
truce Ksatrivas without opposition. ‘Their names were too well 
known in Ruddhist annals and the tribes had been grouped 
by Manu among inferior castes as Vritya or fallen Ksatriyas., 
‘To wipe out this stain and take their rightful place among 
Weatrivas. they followed the rules of caste with an excessive 
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$4. Leaving traditions aside for the time being, if the 
actual conditions are examined, a very striking fact becomes 
apparent. It is that among Hindu Newars. the only detinite 
secular pursuit followed by any caste, except the weneral ones 
of fighting. trade, cultivation, and religious worship, is that of 
cowherds. All other occupations are followed by pare and 
mixed Bauddhas 

In the discussion on cowherds and use of cattle in general 
{Appendix D), it is shown that the emploement of cattle was 
not known to Newars in ancient times, and that even at the 
present moment, although it might with advantage be adopted. 
the employment of buffaloes or oxen for any kind of work t= 
comparatively rare. The labour of cultivation, transport, and 
oilpressing perfornied el<swhere in ledia by oxen. is here 
carried out through human agency. Further, it ts shown from 
Chinese sources (Appendix EF) that as early as the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. Newars were clever artisans and artists. although 
ignorant of domestication of cattle—in the limited sense 
employed here. The rulers of Nepal in those days were Baud- 
dhas, but Brahmans and their religion were also present in the 
country. 

It has. therefore, to be admitted that before the knowledge 
of domestication of cattle had penetrated to Nepal, a culture 
characterised by knowledge of metal, wood and stone working 
as well ns hoe cultivation of a particular type was already in 
existence. Further, unless we assume that this condition grew 
up im sith making Nepal in fact the cradle of Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, which the traditions of the country does not warrant—we 
have to admit that the culture came from elsewhere. Other 
difficulties in the way of an evolutionary hypothesis are pre- 
sented by the fact that both on the eastern and western sides 


of Nepal rude tribes exist. who in spite of Brahmanic influence 
from India in addition to contact with Newars, remain or until 


recently remained, without knowledge of, or with only orude 
idea of many of the arts catried to perfection in Nepal by 


 Newars. The native growth of an advanced civilization like 


before the Scventh Century A.D. in 
have removed such a condition among 
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details as these. It has. therefore, to be admitted that such 
a culture came from outside Nepal. 

The available facts indicate that before the cultural influ- 
ence referred) to came te Nepal, the country was inhabited by 
rude and wild tribes In the neighbourhood of the valley 
proper there are tribes like Pooyn who were but recently hunters 
and collectors of jungle prodnce.'! In Central Nepal there are 
the Chepangs and Kusundas who are ignorant of all arts, and 
live entirely upon wild fruits and the produce of the chase 
while their only dwellings are composed of boughs of trees 
interlaced to form some kind of shelter. On the east, there 
are the Kirats who although cultivators, possessing knowledge 
of some useful arts as weaving. yet have no craftsmen of their 
tribe and have to buy metal utensils and ornaments from 
others.* If therefore some allowance is made for centuries of > 
existence of a flourishing culture in Nepal valley and India, it 
has to be admitted that the earlier inhabitants must have been 
wild tribes devoid of all knowledge of advanced arts and 
industries * like agriculture, metal working, etc. 

Before proceeding further 1 shall consider how such an 
immigration affects a rude people and what are the conditions 


that may lead to different results. ; 
The first condition determining the nature of interaction oa 
is the mode of reception, whether it is hostile or peaceful. In —— 


the case under consideration, it has been concluded that the 
earlier rude tribes of Nepal did not know the working of metal 
and the immigrants did; a hostile attitude must have sooner or’ 
later been overcome by the superiority of weapons possessed 
by the newcomers‘; after that of course their culture would 
have been readily adopted by the survivors. It is more prob- 
able. however, that the reception was peaceful. In the begin- _ 
ning, at any rate. the number of immigrants must have been 
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comparatively small, and the superiority of their culture would 

be more beneficial than harmful to the aborigines (in the limit- 

ed sense). Unless the immigrants were specially oppressive. 

there would not be appreciable resentment against their domi- 

nation. In Nepal, as has been shown, the earlier aboriginal 

people were devoid of knowledge of arte and industries, while 

the immigrants mentioned, possessed a fairly advanced culture. 

[t cannot be doubted that the introduction of agriculture and 

other arts of life (mentioned before) would much benefit the 

i, earlier people. Fora long time in the beginning, the economic 
giinon the part of the aborigines —— contact with the ad- 

vanced people would be very large, compared to their previous 
condition, while the prestige of the immigrants consequent on 

their superior knowledge of material arts, and also of the 

; weapons of war, would soften down the resentment that might 
arise from the submission to these incomers, that would, of 
necessity, accompany this process.' The feeling of hatred 

against domination grows only when it is felt, in external or 
internal’ relations. By external is meant contact with others, 
strangers who are not in the same condition of subjection. 

This factor may certainly be considered negligible in the case 

under consideration. Internally, ie. in the mutual celation of 

the peaple among themselves with the immigrants, the factors 
determining the sentiment towards the incomers will be econo- 

mic and social. As has already been pointed out the economic 

factor must have operated in favour of the immigrants. So- 

cially, if the rules regulating general daily life and relation 

with the new comers are not irksome, very little friction will 

occur. Unless the immigrants are specially arrogant, theie 
superior prestige will ensure the regard of the aborigines who 

will probably yield that much of respect as the due of such 

(from their point of view) highly gifted persons The greater 

the difference in culture, the more yo all the facters work to 

: mote harmony in the mutual relations. 

* The above suggestions are supported by the fact that the 
— historical immigration, or more precisely, the fight to the Gar- 
(a 9 kha country, of the Brahmans and Rajputs from the plains, 
af was received peacefully by the hill-tribes who recognised thete 
— cultural superiority. It may be pointed out that the Khas 

. people formed as a consequence of it, certainly do not observe 
the irksome limitations in the miattor of diet or otherwise, 
sas the strict Brahmanic Hindu is supposed to do in every- 
“hay dav life. Nor does the ordinacy Khas man stand socially at 
any humiliatingly low level below the descendants of the tor⸗ 

mer in : in the matter of sex relations, 
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actual state of affairs among the ordinary Khas is certainly 
inuch different from that obtaining among those claiming des. 
cent from the pure Rajputs and Brahmans of the plains. The 
success of the plainsmen has been due as much to the adapta- 
bility shown by them in accommodating their rules of life to 
the requirement of the hill tribes as to the superiority of their 
culture and the consequent prestige 
The varying degrees of influence that European culture 
has had in different parts of the world are in harmony with this ~~ 
view. As Rivers has pointed out! it has been greatest among . 
the rude tribes and least among cultured people. In the case 
of Indian, as Rivers has mentioned, the effects has been felt 
mainly among the people who are at a relatively lower stage 
of culture, especially among the depressed classes of the south. 
This view is supported by a more detailed study of European 
influence in different parts of India. Thus it is found that 
among different tribes of the same race, speech and social 
organisation, those standing at a higher level of material 
culture have been much less affected than those at a lower 
level © 
Itis also well brought out in the varving degree of success, 
missionaries have had in converting primitive bill tribes. as 
for example in Assam and Chota Nagpore and in the reasons 
admitted by the workers as mainly responsible for conversion.” 
It is acknowledged more or less frankly that conversion depends _ | 
in @ great degree on purely secular, in general economic,  — 
motives. 
The progress of Christianity as well as Hinduism among the 
primitive tribes further illustrates what has been suggested 
about the dependence of harmony in interaction of cultures on ) 
the absence of irksome restrictions in daily life. Thus it is — 
admitted that in Assam, among Khasis as well as other ‘hil —— 
tribes “the stricter standard of morality is a stambling block’ 
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J nm the case of Hinduism the success of the Vaisnava 
Gosiins in Assam has heen admittedly due to their liberal 
views and very gradual tightening of the restrictions in the 
matter of food, drink and other items of everyday life! 

3°. The differentiation between the newcomers and the 
vider people depends on another factor to a large extent; it is the 
relative proportion of the sexes among the immigrants. In the 
case of a hostile immigration, it is evident. that although the 
immigrants might hold an immense superiority in weapons 
of offence and defence, some compromise will necessaril y result. 
if they are compelled to take women of the country as wives on 
account of a shortage of them in their own party. ‘The compa- 
ratively smaller number of women in any immigration over a 
fairly large distance, is bound to be diminished «till more in 
the case of a hostile reception. In such a case, however. it 
should be remembered that once the need of taking wives from 
outside had been fulfilled, the superior immigrant people will 
tend to exist as a separate and hostile group. 

In the case under consideration however, there are neither 
any such mutually hostile divisions. nor any traditional indiea- 
tions of it in that group of Newars to whom the culture is 
confined. Thix fits in with the peaceful reception already 
suggested from other considerations. It should however be 
borne in mind that the immigrants and their descendants 
would undoubtedly form a class superior to the earlier people. 
even though the latter are friendly and adopt their culture to 
such extent as they are allowed, or able to assimilate. 

A factor which is of importance in determining not only the 
total number of the immigrants, but of the relative proportion 
of the sexes among them, is the nature of the route. If the way 
to the country is difficult or the journey has to be earried out 
under arduous conditions, it is evident that the number of 
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est being most numerous: but the two upper ones are also 
fairly large groups. The highest of these is that of Bandwyas 
who are the religious preceptors of the members of the two 
other grades. and are alsoexperts in secular professions, follow- 
ing them without dishonour. It has already been scen that the 
characteristic culture discussed is confined to BauddhamAargis ; 
unless therefore some revolution has occured in the social 
organisation, the descendants of the immigrants ought to be at 
the head of it. The facts alrendy given suggest that the 
Bandyas are these people. 

The second grade, the Udas, resemble the Bondyas very 
closely in religious ideas, manners and customs. All occupa- 
tions followed by the latter can also be adopted by Udas except 
the work of priests and of working in gold and silver. The 
third grade although resembling the two upper ones in gene- 
ral, shows the influence of the later Brahmanic migrations. 
This point will be considered later. In addition to the work 
of priests, metal working in general is also not found among 
the ordinary groups of the third grade. The Kou or black- 
smiths who form the exception are distinguished from the 
others of this grade by certain peculiarities, and as we shall 
see later, were probably brought into Newar society in 
consequence of a later influence. 

This existing gradation among Bauddhaméargis is such as 
would grow up if the ancestors of the Bandya class of the pre- 
sent times had come to Nepal, with a fair number of their 
women. In view of the conclusions arrived at in the preced- 
ing pages, it suggests that the immigrations occurred from a 
place not involving exceptional difficulties of travel ‘The com- 
paratively easy access to Nepal from India, as opposed to the 
necessity of traversing lofty and generally ice-bound passes 
from Tibet, favours the former country as the probable earlier 
home of the immigrants. It should however be remembered 
that even on the Indian side, there are unhealthy swamp lands 
‘and a fairly mountainous country to be crossed before Nepal 
ean be reached. Therefore it would only be the brave and 
hardy men, mostly unaccompanied by women, w 
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aborigines and this process would continue even at a later 
stage, until probably conditions were so settled as to allow 
women as well as men of the immigrants to come freely. 

The fact that metal working is confined to the two upper 
grades of Bauddhamiérgis fits in with the hypothesis suggested. 
Since this knowledge constitutes the immense superiority of 
the newcomers. it would certainly not be taught to the com- 
mon people of the country. At the same time the earlier 
immigrants who married women of the older race would of 

¢. course pass on their knowledge to their own children, who 
naturally constituted a elass of people superior to the abor- 
igines. But the purer steck would retain their position above 
these as the bringers of culture and possessora of the Great 
Knowledge. 

A different explanation of the origin of the three grades 
has been suggested by H. P. Sastrt.' The Bandwas are con- 
sidered to be the representatives of the ancient Buddhist clergy 
whocame from India. the Udas of the laymen and the common 
people, of the aborigines Now, the Buddhist monks of India 
were celibate and tradition in Nepal also indicates that in the 
beginning the Bandyas were not householders; in fact even in 
modern times there were some Viharas of celibate monks in 
Nepal. It is therefore evident that the early monks who 
were celibate must have been recruited from some section 
of the people who were householders. Tradition mentions a 
Grihastha or householder class of Bauddhas who opposed Sank- 
aricharya. According to Sastri’s suggestion, the Udas are the 
deseendants of the householders. But if the monks were 
recruited from this class, it scarcely seems possible that on their 







-. own downfall the Bandyas would succeed in forming a rigid 
—F roup, separated from their friends and relations. the Udas, 
R * bars of commensality and intermarriage. For the only 
_ difference between them and the Grihasthas was in their celi- 
— bacy and religious life Once the rules grew lax and the monks 
— ——s Japsed from their vows. this bar would disappear. The Udas 

 ——s ¢annot therefore be the group of Buddhist laymen from whom 

— Bandyas were evidently recruited. he available facts de- 


-— finitely show that from fairly remote times there were celibate 
monks as well as a householder class, presumably of high 
— etatur, from which the ascetics were recruited. There could 


. - 


not have been any difference between these two groups, except 


the limits imposed by monastic rules and, with the growin 
abandonment of the vow of celibacy, these also have dis- 
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It has been suggested by Lévi and others (already men- 
tioned) that the light of religion was brought to Nepal by 
Buddhist monks. t may be suggested. that culture also was 
brought by them from India But such a condition requires 
that the development of Newar society proceeded on different 
lines from what can be inferred from ecxisting facts The 
monks being celibate would leave no descendants! and the 
culture would be given completely to their followers. A real 
imposition of religion requires some time and it may be pre- 
sumed that the culture brought would also be fnirly assimilated 
in that period. After civilization has been bronght in this 
way, the immigration of lay people would not be difficult, for 
the initial difficulties willthen have disappeared. They would 
however not be able to occupy a greatly superior position to 
the now civilised aboriginal wild tribes. The result of such a 
development would be to have two communities existing side 
by side, the relative positions being determined by the equili- 
brium of the immigrants and their inferior members as well as 
the degree to which the earlicr people had assimilated their 
culture. The existing conditions, however, rule out such a 
development. 

On the other hand, any hypothesis which suggeats that 
the religion and material culture come from two different 
sources, has to face a good many difficulties, one of the mrost- 
important being the remarkable homogeneity in manners, 6) 
oms and ideas of religion among all three grades. AS 
been suggested that most of the arts of the Newars vs 
derived from Tibetans" The first difficulty that — 
y has to meet is that it ascribes the introduction of oP he 
s and material culture to two widely different 
e. For, the birth of Buddhism proper in the low- 
tas . south of Nepal and the early existence of that — a, 
Win that country rules out os exceedingy artifical, any _ 
esis that the religion first went to Tibet and ‘then Sah 

Nepal by that route. I[t is not of course * 
tev Tibetan and Chinese influences have not hat — 
fiect on Nepalese Buddhism. wn 
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they have done, and to raise themselves so high in Newar 
society, apart from the very important objection on the score 
of the great homogeneity existing in manners and customs in 
the different grades, especially the two upper classes, of 
Newar society As has been pointed out, the influx of a group 
of people with a superior material culture would lead to the 
formation of a class of people superior to the common mass. 
An immigration from the ‘Tibetan side would indeed differ 
from one on the Indian side in the emaller number of women 
accompanying the incomers. Unless however the number of 
women was practically negligible, there would be three classes 
formed in the society evolved out of interaction, although the 
highest grade, the pure descendants of the immigrante, would 
be very small in numbers. On any hypothe<is which regards 
the Bandyas as the descendants of later immigrants from 
India who brought the religion. the Udas have to be considered 
as representing the bulk of the descendants of the culture 
bringers from the Tibctan side. Apart from the absence of 
any superior and inferior grade among the Udas—which of 
course is a minor difficulty—the question arises how the Ban- 
dyas succeeded in converting the Udas and holding them in a 
position of definite inferiority. As has already been seen, 
a cultured people is far more resistive against such outside 
influences. 

It may be suggested that the prestige of the civilization 
in the plains of India and the political power of the rulers 
with whom the missionaries were perhaps connected led the 
cultured Newars to adopt the religion and conform to the 
manners and customs of the ancestors of the Bandyas., 

It may be admitted that among some border people of India, 
such a process has actually taken place, as for example, the 
Ahoms in Upper Assam, the Koches in Koch Bihar and the 
Meitheis of Manipur." It may in addition be pointed out that 
while these people who thus accepted a religion (in this case 
Brahmanie Hinduism) and adopted certain social rules did not 
lower themselves appreciably below their spiritual guides, yet as 
soon as their political dominance was lost they sank below 
their former social position It may be suggested that such 
has also been the case with the Udas. ut it should he 
remembered that in the cases quoted where such conversions are 
known to have occurred, the people though politically dominant 
were decidedly inferior in material as well as well as mental cul- 
ture. Such cannot be said to have been the case for the hypo- 
thetical descendants of the culture bringers from the Tibetan 
side. ‘Che treatment accorded to Bandyas themselves by later 
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Hiedu Brahmanic political rulers in Nepal itself suggests quite 
diferent and opposite conclusions 
In addition, euch a theory taile to aooount for the inti. 
mate conmnmeotion of manwv of the cocupativunal seetrone with 
religions duties eepecially in connection with Mats vyendrandtha. 
as deity seems to be unkaown in Tibet, while in India, 
— absent from the purely Brabmanic or Bauddha pan. 
t ccoupies a prominent position in the worship of the 
* youts, who revere Matevendranitha, and GoraksanAtha 
as their first masters. The latter, it may be pointed out, ix 
che patron saint of the neighbouring Gurkha country in the 
kingdows of * peal’ 
It may be cbiected that Matsvyendranditha is not a Bauddha 
deity gat ao amd therefore as the official religion of the 
eee oe Nepal is certainly Baddhiem, the hypothesi« 
cater oe ly myself fails to agree with the facts This parti- 
special deity of Newars, however, not —* known in 
the Brahbmanic or Banldha pantheons, mere uggesia thet 
the deity wae known in Nepal before Boddhteas came there. 
For it * highly doubtful that a deity like Matevendranitha 
— — come to Nepal after Indian Buddhism had 
esta ed its hold there, and for no partioular reason enter 
intimately into the life of the community and its social 
structure. The festival of Mateyendranitha opens the religious 
year, and it is held by the Neware to be the most ancient of — 
the different VAtras or processions. It brings the «pring rains; 
in fact without it« efficacious action the heavens will refuse 
their waters for caltivation. The tradition of the advent also 
of thie deity ie connected with the ending of o drought in 
— A intervention. There however his rile is te 
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The particular «ect in Indis which vorehips Mats yeudra - 
nathe ond expecially bie pupil Goraksanétha (associated intima- 
tely with hien in the tradition=), ie the Kanphité subdivision of 
iwite Yogie One of the most important parts of thelr initie- 
tion consists in slitting up the cartilage of the cars, distending 
them and wearing rings of gines, te of hermes of oxen in 
them These ornaments, often « igbing 2) cunces. are looked 
upon a» specially sacred. and once lost cannot be replaced 
ks How iunportant these are may be gathered from the fact thet if 
the ear tore apart after the ring hed been inserted, the man was 
considered useless and in former times used (it te eeid) to be 
buried alive! The intimate association of the peculiar practice 
of mutilating the care with a deity who presumably came to 
Nepal with the early culture bringers, fite in with the mention 
in the Chinese annals, of the custom of distending the ear lrbe«. 
practised by the Nepalese at atime when they are deseribed 
as ignorant of plough cultivation with the help of ballocke 
(Appendix F) t suggests in fact that the artificial distension 
of the ear was practised by the bringers of coltere whe intre- 
duced the prototype of Matayendranstha. 














developed inte the practice gradualiy. The 
. quest ean however be settied only with the collection of 
—F greater detaile and o general survey of the whole question 


* of distension of the ear lobe in other parte of the world, and 
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(Baddhiem) having been imposed by cxceptional measures of 
toree byw any later —E— Huckihiwet) inwaders of the 
countey. lt wae therefore adepted wolantarily. In view of the 
<tromge conmseervatiom dieplaye! by the Neware towards the 
adoption of elements of foreign oulture, in its material aspeuts at 
anv rate. when it would have been acdlvwantageous for them to du 
oo, it may be admitted that they would not have easily adopted 
an sbeolutely foreign religion coming from a foreign people. | 
therefore suggest that thie religion did not come te Nepal trom 
men of a foreign culture, but that it was developed among poople 
of the same civilization. This would mean, of course, that a 
cood many of the elements of Buddhiem were in existence in 
Nepal, in the undeveloped «tate if I may so term it, before that 
religion came to the country in it« official form. It may however 
be sald. whw in ‘that case theese elements did not develop in 
Nepal iteei{. Historical facts and traditions of Buddhism 
show that the peo among whom it rose, were in contact 
with Brahmaenic culture, Le. a civilization of a different type. 
The impulse that would be derived from this source, might be 
absent in Nepal because of ite comparative isolation from 
the reet of Indie. A detailed discussion of the origin of 
Buddhbiem can bowever be undertaken only after a critica) 
survey of the «ocial organieation of the reset of India and must 
be left out in this essay. , * 

$6 It hae already been evident that the early culture of 
Nepal probably came from India The fact« coe Bn to this 
couclusion ap till now hawe been drawn from «social ra he - 
tien, and religion. The evidence from arts and crafts also 
eecme to support thie view. The data on these matters, how, 
ever, & not so copious as could be desired. 

The and the 
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Pawo any definite comelosese Lemng drawn frog thee lect« 
t is however evident that the two ovuntries ha we tamg born im 
very intimate contect and thet in the monasteries ot beaet, 
Newar influence has been largely effective in improving the 
techniqes of arte end crafts The techniqes of wearing 
however scems te show that this art did not come from the 
Tibetan «ile While in both countries the actual ecaviog & 


invariably dome at home the technique » widely different 


In Nepal the « red eeperetely cod put te « 
definite! com frame. : ) : 
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The loom used in Tibet, on the other hand ie also in use in 
Mongolia and generally on the border country of norther 
China. The warp is fastened to the ground by large at 
either end; the weaver squats over this and pushes the halls 
of thread through the warp; two or three blows from a heavy 
wooden batten are given on each thread of the woof, and alter- 
nate threads of the woof are kept separated by two e«enmall 
sticks and the batten iteclf, The part of the warp near the 
weaver is kept rained to a convenient height from the grouned 
by @ piece of wood or stone. In this way, clothe, tents, etc. 
are woven.’ Rockhill further mentions that in «ome parte of 
the country there ia a vertical loom but that «o faras he could 
see there was no material difference in details, He ia aleo 
definite that in the parts explored by him, there was mo shuttle. 
always a ball of thread, and he suggest« that the mention of 
a shattle of bamboo in Jaeschke (quoted by him) might be due 
to ite ce in Western Tibet. 

e description of weaving in Ladakh, given in Moorcroft's 
teavels resembles thie closely." The two ends of the warp are 
fastened together and it is then stretched upon two rods, 
one fixed to the body of the wearer (who is invariably a woman), 
by a cord which admits of the work being loosened or tightened 
at pleasure, and the other well fastened to some stones at a 
distance. The whole is close to the ground on which thework- 
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the looms used in the different areas in Tibet agree very 
closely Especially important ix the abeence of the shattle and 
the employment of a ball of thread directly. Treadles are aleo 
aleent and the beater-in ia definitely « —— ee held 
in the hand, not suspended in «2 framework “ oe 
loom frame either afid weaving ie performed in «a «quetting 
position.’ 

It is therefore evident that the loom did mot come from 
Tibet, but probably from the Indian «ide The ineteumente 
for spinning also seem te have come from tadia to Tibet. 
the spindle consiste of a straight wooden rod, with « notch 
at the end in which the yarn ix caught end terminates ot the 
lower end ina flattened clay whorl* In Nepal. an tetrement 
lovely resembling the Indian «pinning wheel t+ ceed An iron 
red is attached by meand of a string ty o wheel and revolves 
with it. The spinner «ite on the ground terning the «beet 
by means of a handle with one hand, and with the other 
drawing out the cotten into thread. 

The fact that weaving aod «pinning are domestic ocoups- 
tions in Nepal suggest« that the preseut technique cannot be 
a later introduction or modification through ovteide mflwence 
of an earlier different method. The strong comservatiem die- 
waved hy the Newars in cultivation and aleo in off 
™ already been noted. I shall illustrate it from anot art, 
carpentry, in which they exeel; they however employ very 
primitive tools Planks are eut only with chisel and mallet. 
and the large «aw ie unknown. It has therefore to be admit 
ted that the technique of weaving came to Nepal a» it t oF st 
 Jeast something very similar, which may have ued _ the 
a t apparatus in the country. As regards the spine 

hing but the ancient distal 
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however, travelled to Tibet ; this falls in line with the view of 
their not having come from Tibet. 

The agricultural implements also support the view that. 
the characteristic early culture of Nepal came from the Indian 
side, althotgh not so definitely as does weaving. In Tibet, 
although terracing and irrigation are emploved, the turning 
up of the soil is done not with the hoe, but by the Indian 

ih, drawn by «a mixed breed of cattle! obtained by 
crossing a male vak with acow. It may of course be suggest- 
ed that io India itself, cultivation is done by the plough and 
henee no conclusion can be drawn from this fact whether the 
arte came from the Tibetan side or India This objection is 
mot quite valil. The Bauddha Newars have in later times 
‘een in far more intimate contact with the Tibetans, who are 
also of the same religion, while there has been undoubtedly 
some amount of isolation from Krahmanic India and her 
eulture duc to the hostility between rival creeds. If the 
Material arts (including agriculture) had been introduced from 
the Tibetan side, plough cultivation would certainly have 
from that country to Nepal, unless this art was intro- 
duced into Tibet iteelf under certain special circumstances 
discussed in a later paragraph. 

Evidence from another line supports the view that the 
early culture of Nepal was not derived from Tibet. In the 
latter country, although agriculture is re See ee occupa- 
tion of the settled population, yet the resource of | 

country is in its pastures and herds, Necessarily butter has 
come to constitute a very important element of food. It is 


























also used largely in modelling religious figures and other 
work* In J as has AEG ROE neither dairyvy-work, nor | 4 
employment of cattle for labour is common he fiat of) 495 -e 
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principal articles of food of the Newars does not containamy = = = 
of the cattle) and although argument from silence — a 
: ‘justified, the fact that workerr in history and ethno- 
wy. well aware of the ceremonial importance of —— tt; 
adia and Tibet, have not noted it, al thie i+) > 
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a later influence. The evidence available does not favour 
such a hypothesis. It ix evident that the introduction of 
plough cultivation by a powerful outside inflaence or —— 
tion would render hoe cultivation practically obsolete. t 
unless the earlier cultured people were actually exterminated 
as a result of such later influence or immigration the superior 
Newar jioom would have undoubtedly held its own against the 
inferior tension loom, nor would the accessory apparatus like 
the shuttle or spinning wheel have failed to sarvive. In case 
of such catastrophic changes in Tibet, the Bauoddha Newars 
would certainly not have been amicably disposed towarda the 
dominant people of Tibet. Evidence from religion, arte and 
orafte show however that Newser influence hos been strongest 
among the lamas in Tibet. who are reecroited from the higher 
as well as lower classes,’ although themselves cocupying « 
position above the common people. 

Further, in Tibet there is no caste ; although there are 
noblemen and commoners, yet in theory there is no bar to 
intermarriage between them" It is therefore ewident that the 

pulation is very homogeneous and it cannot be said that the 
Newar influence is confined to any particular clase of the 
people who are culturally distinct [rom the general mans. 

§& 7. It has been suggested that the style of bei and 
architectore in Nepal is derived from China and Tibet,’ hile 
the Chaityas foliow the form of the earlier Baddhistic monu- 
ments of India, with some modifications, the characteristic 
examples of Nepalese temples are in a different style, unlike 
anything found in India proper, except in the far south in the 
| country.* This is the so-called Lon eee style of archi- 

rm 








tecture. The characteristics of these temples are that— 


(i) they are built in several stages, each smaller than the 
one beneath, with 

(ii) slopi roofs and projecting eaves supported by 
inclined beame ; 

(iii) they generally rise, not directly from the groand, but 

from a squate terrace. 

‘The lowest stage is the sanctuary and ix covered almost 
tk The apper storeys are covered with 
f per* As has been mentioned, the strong 
Shek Eomnpies 06 the pagodas of China and Japan 
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in the absence of similar edifices in India proper, haa led 
Hamilton and others to sugvest a Chinese origin. 

Lavi, however, claims that these pagodas represent a style 
of religious architecture which haa disappeared in India proper. 
He suggests that although the buildings are recent, not earlier 
than the Sth century A.D... vet the architecture reproduces 
without doubt forms of immemorial antiquity and hints that 
they might be directly evolved from the early wooden architee- 
ture of India which preceded and acted as the model of the . 
most ancient stone mooumenta of the country. Lévi has givon 
some evidence from tigares on coins and plates in support 
of this view. The description of the many storeved edifice, 
with roof of copper tiles in the Chinese annals, supports this 
hypothesis to some extent; nothing is however mentioned to 
the annals m detail about the style of architecture.’ 

To explain the resemblance of the Chinese peace ani 
Japanese temples Léovi suggests that the parallels are due 
to Newar influence. He supports his hypothesis with the 
facts that 


(i) Newars have largely influenced art in China and this is 
admitted in the annals, | 

(ii) Newar artisans were widely —— in Tibet, Tartary 
and many S of China and this continued up 

to modern S * 
Havell has arrived at the same conclusions from a study of 
early and mediaeval Indian architecture." He suggests that 
lis derived from the Asana ty pe 
The names of the In 
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also the west coast) because of the heavy rainfall, Flat terraced 
roofs are very inconvenient and they were therefore adapted 
to the needs of the place, just as in Bengal the local form of 
thatched housé roof and temple dome with convex curvature 
war adapted for the same purpose. Havell add« that thix 
modified type of temple building passed to Chine with the 
Buddhist —— 

it is interesting to mote that all the «<ecalar edifices of the 
Newars as well as the characteristic. cceligious temples are 
im this stvle Also, in spite of Hamilton'’« adwerse criticiam, 
the fact remains that the style appeared strikingly similar to 
Kirkpatrick to the “wooden mundups«" of India * From the 
pictures given in the diflerent books, it must be said that 
& one-storeved building in the Newar style and « moxfern maon- 
dap or AtchilA of India differ very littl The discussion 
of the ancient Indian forms of mandaps and dwelling house 
by Havell certainly strengthens this view.’ 

Whether the pagoda «tyle followed the line of evolation 
suggested by Havell or not, the balance of evidence i+ in favour 
of an Indian origin (in the limited sense of earlier existence) 
of a prototype of the pagoda style. There bas of course been 
interchange of ideas in this, as in other matters, between China 
and Nepal but the architecture would «sem to be essentially 
Indian. Such a conclusion ia in harmony with the hypothe. 
formulated from the other data that the main elements of the 
characteristic early culture of the Newars came from Indi. 
A preponderance of Chinese architectural stvle in religious 
as well as secular buildings of Nepal would have involved 
considerable alterations of the view put forward. 
| The materials employed in the buildings alxo point to con- 
nection with India and not Tibet, although the evidence ix not 
conclusive. The Newar howes are generally of brick, the roofs 
always of tile (burnt in kilns). The latter are flat, oblong pteee= 


with two longitudinal grooves, one above and the other below, 
which fit into adjacent tiles, and are arranged on t 





he 
roofs in a sgmewhat slanting way.* The tiles are, — 











perte of India iteelf, however, stand against this view. 
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te Mukhopadhyay, very similar to the tiles he d out at 
Vataliputra, the ancient capital of the Maurvas. Mukbopa 
dhyay adds: * thie system of ancient tiling, which I —* 
not understand in Bibar or Tirhut and is not known in Britieh 
— . * etill in vogue in Nepal—where I beliewe the lost 
arte of India are still living in a precarious was 
it may be added that in Tibet the houses are generally 
made of stones held together with mud The roof form: a 
terrace and consists of a thick coat of well beaten claw on a 
eupperting structure of wood! It should howewer be remem- 
that fuel is very scarce in Tibet and even if a people 
from the Chinese ny with the knowledge and habit of tile and 
— — *— i throagh to Nepal they would probable be 
ahs bet to take to other methods of building. suited 
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and —— in the discussion ot the ——— of MatevendranéAtha, ie 
ted cultivation. The actual method of 
is to lewel the land im terraces. with 


| * It may be — that while cultivation 
— be allowed to have been introduced into Nepal by ats 
ta, stress canmot be laid on details, and that these 
evolved in the country. The existing facts in different 
are «4 * agar of rude tribes in different rte of India whe 
eotton and other «ach crops for which the Newars use 
— in — —* the method adopted is — 
hillside or plain covered with forest 
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Wrigation in cesorted to, ae among the Tharas of the Terai. 
* streamlet & simply dammed ap acd the Gelde inemdated. 
No artificial clanacl are constructed to lead the water ander 
cuntrol tothe fields’ It cannot be eald that this reode of owlti- 
vation more paving* The only comeleston thet can be drawn 
@ that moet of thee tribes possess only the barest knowledge of 
the domestication of plant« and that ewolation has certeiiy not 
brought them to irrigated celtivation in Gate of terraces, It ix 
not poetible, without detailed analysis, to say how muck of 
even thie knowledge t« the reeult of obeervation of the elemen- 
tary facts of nature by those tobes. and how mech lt due te 
tesidence in the close neighbourhood of more adranced people. 
This is however outside the scope of thiseeeny. The facts, in aay 
case, definitely prowe that an eppreciation of the aeefelnne 
of rice, cotton, millet and other crop, even when joied 
with the knowledge that a good rainfall « necessary for their 
proper growth and maturing, does not suffiee to bead to irr 
cultivation. tt must of course be admitted that such an 
evolution must have taken place somewhere m the world, Bat 
the soil of Nepal i« quite fertile, eves a Assam ix, and i 
number of rivers and rivolets in the valley a= well a« ¥ 
lar and abundant rainfall enearee « oven ber 


itive modes. It ia therefore scarcely likely that the etema- 
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miportant crop is the Amou which is however grown only 
in the swampy districts, where the plant has to remain in dee 

water, often 2-8 feet, for several weeks during its growth. All 
through the plains, where there are not swamps, Rowaé is 
cultivated in small fields surrounded by a bank 4-12 inches 
high and often at no period of growth more than 6-12 inches in 
water. But asthe hilly country on the border is reached the cul- 
tivation, wherever irrigation is systematically resorted to, is in 
terraces From Raj Mahal and Burdwan to Orissa the hills rise 
gradually and terraced cultivation of Rowaé, with definite 
arrangements for irrigation is encountered. The banks of the 
fields are here, as in Bengal, only 6-12 inches high. Similar 
conditions hold in the Assam valley wherever irrigation is 
resorted to and the land slopes away gradually. The banks 
for retaining water in the fields as well os the channels for 
irrigation, employed in the plains of Bengal are mudworks ; 
in the hills stone presumably enters into their composition, 
although not alwavs mentioned.' 

It has therefore to be admitted that the real characteristic 
of the cultivation introduced into Nepal by the immigrants 
wis systematic irrigation. This method requires: (i) that the 
field is level, (ii) that there is a bank round it to retain the 
water supplied, (iii) that there are irrigation channels, dams, 
ete., to supply the different fields adequately with water. 
Given this knowledge, agriculture will assume in a gently rising 
hilly country the form it has assumed in Nepal, Chota Nagpore, — 
Assam and elsewhere as indicated. 

§0. The third rank of the Banddhamiargis have already 
been mentioned as showing very strongly the influence of 
another culture, Brahmanism, which has aon getting stronger 
every day in Nepal during the last century and a half, ander 
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the Gurkha rule with its discouragement of Buddhism. It 
however had its influence in Nepal even in early times when 
Buddhist kings ruled, and must have increased in power under 
the Hindu Newar kings. 

The fact that with the exception of priests, warriors and 
court officials there are scarcely any other Hindu Newars, 
suggests that the Sivamargi group wus formed as the result of 
a political conquest. ‘Tradition narrates that the conquest of 
Nepal by authentic Brahmanic king+ was not at all vigorously 

X opposed. and the fact that shortly after Banrais are found 
: eonsidered as the peers of Bralimans shows that the process 
was not a bitter struggle like the Gurkha invasion and con- 
quest of Nepal, resulting in the imposition of strict PRrahmaniec 
rules and ideas. It seems to have been a gradual growth, the 
culmination merely nding expression in a definitely Brahmanic 

rule. 

The fact that in the matter of food and drink and also 
in certain special ceremonies connected with marriage, there 
is a strong resemblance all through the social organization of 
the Newars—Bauddha as well as Soiva—and that the two 
groups have been on good terms, raising no bars of purity and 
impurity, while ageeeing with the conclusions drawn in the 
preceding paragraph in addition show definitely that in ordin- 
ary social life there were no sharp differences between the 
two immigrant cultures. 

It has already been pointed out that excepting cowhberds 
and blacksmiths there are no other Newar artisans who were, 
until Gurkha dominance, appreciably influenced by Brahmanic 
ideas. This indicates that the material culture of the 
Brahmanic people who influenced Nepal (as discussed above) 
was not strikingly superior to the earlier culture in Nepal, 
The fact that the influence of these Brahmanic people was 
confined chiefly to only a few other groups in only the lowest 
strata (excluding outcastes) in Bauddha society suggests a 
similar inference as regards the two civilizations in general. 

It may however be objected that there need not have 
been any actual Brahamanic invasion, merely a cultural in- 
fluence. It may be suggested that the prestige of Brahmanic 
civilization has often led royal families of different faith, 
in outlying portions of India, to enter the fold of that religion, 
while the general mass of the people have remained faithful to 
their older beliefs and deities.' But, as has been pointed out 
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in the section on culture contact, such an evolution is not likely 
in the case of a people of advanced civilization. The differ- 
ence in culture between Bauddha Newars and Brahmanic invad- 
ers from the plains cannot be considered sufficiently large for 
such adevelopment. It is of course possible that after Brahma- 
nie rule had existed for some time the influence of the religious 
and social ideas, especially if not conflicting seriously with the 
earlier conditions, may have spread to a certain extent. Tra- 
dition ascribes the most authoritative code of Hindu castes and 
customs in Newar society to the activity of a Brahmanic Newar 
king of native origin. It therefore seems as if the Brahmanic 
incomers were finally assimilated into Newar society, accom- 
panied by intermarriage with some of the earlier people. 
Such a view agrees with the known facts of the religious views 
of the Hindu Newar kings. and is in harmony with the fact that 
for a good many of the groups considered as having originated 
from this Brahmanic invasion of Nepal, certain rites are psr- 
formed by the priests of the older people. If shall now consider 
some of these groups. 

It has been pointed out in the summary of the existing 
social conditions among the Newars that besides the blacksmiths 
and cowherds there are four castes which show a more intimate 
connection with the Brahmanic group than any members of the 
third grade of Bauddhamargis. These four all agree in one 
matter, namely that they are all functionaries for fulfilling 
religious needs of some kind or other. This suggests a reason 
why they show greater intimacy with Brahmanic ideas than 
the sections of the third grade of Bauddhamirgis. It is 
evident that if there were certain ¢ommon beliefs in the 
two cultures and if, due to some amount of intermixture 
and amicable contact as inferred above, interchange of ideas 
took place, the people associated with the functions originating 


from these religious beliefs would come into intimate contact 


with both people. Such groups would in fact show the 
influence of both cultures and fulfil their duties for the one 
division as well as for the other. It is also possible that 
two similar ideas of the two cultures may become comt ined 
and call into existence a special section of the people to ful 
special need not previously existing. = 
While all these processes might not develoy 
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Phe case of the Tati is similar - they do not weave common 
vloth, but prepare only a special kind of stuff called ponga, 
used in ceremonies of initiation into Buddhism, in funerals, and 
the worship of Matsvendranatha. The fact that all four castes 
serve Hindu as well as Bauddha Newars of all grades (except 
outcastes) supports this explanation of their leanings towards- 
Brahmanism as well as Buddhism. 

The case of blacksmiths and cowherds is different; the 
above line of reasoning does net hold in their case. I6¢ is 
however evident that people who conquer a country must 
have their own arsenals and munition workers. The chief 
material for weapons in those days was certainly metal, and 
evidently of these the best is iron. The Brahmanic invaders 
would therefore have had a blacksmith group of their own to 
supply their needs, just as in a later invasion Gurkh‘ smiths 
eame with the warriors. The fact that these iron workers 
were largely assimilated in Bauddha society may be simply a 
parallel to what happened to the immigrants in general. One 
thing may be pointed out here. In the case of castes or groups 
among these later immigrants, standing somewhat low in their 
social scale, the tendency to mixture with corresponding groups 
(i.e., in the social strata roughly corresponding to theirs) 
would probably be greater the lower down in the social seale 
they were. For in the absence of hostility, a cast» sufferin 
a good deal of social humiliation in the one society would ten 
to be more receptive to the ideas and practices in the other, 
if the disabilities were appreciably less in that group. I have 
thought it necessary to add this note as in the case of the 
remaining group, the cowherds, the effects of Bauddha influence 
seem to have been much less appreciable In the absence 
of detailed knowledge about these groups, this point cannot 
however be followed up any further. I shall therefore proceed 
to the discussion of the cowherds. 

Tt has already been noted that this group has definitely 
Brahman priests. If however it is admitted that the breeding 
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either were ignorant of, or had a strong prejudice against, the 
employment of plough cultivation and employment of cattle 
for other work also in general. : 

Plough cultivation is not however unknown in Nepal ; as a 
matter of fact it hns been gaining ground in recent times.  LIt« 
restriction to the Parbatiyas and the Brahmans of the Gurkhas 
definitely points to its introduction in Nepal through compara- 
tively recent influences (not necessarily dating back only to 
the actual conquest in 1769). It is farther evident that this 
influence is also Brahmanic. We have therefore to conclude” — 
that the Brahmanic influence which affected the Newars quite 
early, finding its definite expression much later under the Hindu 
Malla Kings, was different in culture from the Brahmanic 
civilization that affected the Gurkhas, in this point at least. 
For if the early Brahmanic people had themselves developed 
(in case of ignorance) this technique of plough cultivation in the 
plains, or discarded their prejudices of their own accord (which 
is highly doubtful), it would have crept into Nepal among 
the Hindu Newars who were certainly in touch with their 
southern neighbours. 

Very wide questions are raised by these inferences about 
the history of culture in the Indian plains. These however fall 
outside the scope of this essay and can be dealt with only in an- 
analysis of Indian culture history as a whole ' 
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Earle.’ In the table attached to this appendix, | have ar- 
ranged the different accounts side by side, as far us possible. 
Hodgson and Oldfield both mention the division of the Hindu 
Newars into Brahmans, Ksatrivas and Vaisyas—the list of Old- 
field showing also a fourth, the Sidras. Earle merely gives 
tables of high castes, intermediate castes and low castes. I 
have included for comparison all his high caste«; the interme- 
diate castes find their parallel elsewhere. 

The Brahmans of the highest class, the Upidhyiyas are 
mentioned by all of them except Hamilton, who states some- 
thing contradicting the version of the others. As however 
the custe of high class Brahmans occurs also in older historical 
lists (see App. E). the high position of the Brahmans cannot be 

in considered as of very recent origin, i.e after the Gurkha con- 
quest. As we shall see, the Achars seem to be the priests 
of all the minor local deities and the Brahmans restricted to 
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in his historical list mentioned above, and their functions are 

exactly the same—to give merely last unction at the extreme, 

but not medicine At the present time however no such 

caste of physicians exists. lrom the nature of the function 

of this caste—the performance of religious duty—it would 

seem as if the Bhajus are merely a section of Brahmans who 

have become somewhat differentiated by taking up an occupa- 

tion which a high class Upidhys ya—if he has ideas similar te 

“ the Brahmans of the plains—cousiders to be beneath his dig- 

~ nity. Their absence from Hodgson's account of the conditions 

in Nepal at his time, coupled with his mention of the Brah- 

mans ax professing to practise as physicians, seems to indicate 
that the differentiation must have been very slight 

Another possibility may just be pointed ont The Achar 
and Gaoku Achar have functions similar to those of the Bhaje 
and Lawarju of Oldfield, and in addition are very like a 

» class of inferior Brahmans in other ways. If a foreigner were 
“to collect information from people of these castes, it is possible 
that on the strength of their evidence he might class them as 
an inferior classof Brahmans. This is however a mere sugges- 
tion and the general correctness of Oldftield’> list stands in the 
way of such a view 

Of the three Ksatriya castes mentioned by Oldfield, two 
oceur in Earle’s and only one in Hamilton's list. Elodgson 
vives two of these as main castes, and the third as « division 
—not a subcaste—of Sresthas. 

The Thacur or Malla, variously spelt in the lists, may be 
accepted as ranking with Ksatriyas, although no question of 
origin is raised thereby. They are known to have been the 
rulers of Nepal before the Gurkhas and ranked as Ksatriyas. 

The Sresthas are not mentioned by Hodgson or Earle as 
Ksatrivas, but merely as a pure caste of high rank. As they 
were the warriors in the time of the Hindu Newar rulers, 
before the Gurkha Conquest, they may be included under this 
head. The footnote to the Census Report containing Earle’s 
list makes their rank as Ksatriyas fairly clear. It may be 
noted in passing that the traditional origin of Sresthas given 
by Hodgson agrees in substance with the account given ia the 
Census Report and finds an extremely good parailel in the 
origin of the Khas, the military Gurkha tribe, formed of the 
offspring of Brahman (and Rajput) fathers and Parbatiya 

: mothers. ‘These tribes have the rank of Ksatriyas.' 
I * In the table at the end of the appendix, | have given 
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only a few of the divisions of the Sresthas mentioned by 
Hodgson. Some of these are mere subdivisions, bat the 
majority of them seem to be true sub-castes, differentiated bw 
descent, and to some extent, by occupation. Generally speak- 
ing, howev er, this second point is not important. The reason 
for giving only the few divisions finding their parallel in the 
lists of other authorities is that there is no special peculiarity 
about most of the remaining divisions. Cultivation, trade. 
porter’s work and similar general occupations are followed by 
them. There are also mentioned an Achfirya, a Joshi and a 
Vaidva or physician group among them. Whileit will be casy 
to speculate about them, it is safer not to discuss these sub- 
castes until further information is forthcoming about them. 

About the occupation of Sresthas Oldfield has merely 
mentioned that they act as sepoys. Hamilton as well as 
Hodgson however agree that the members of this caste follow 
various occupations, some of which are more dignified than 
others. [am inclined to think that in this case, as well as in 
the case of the Mallas, Oldfield has put down the traditional 
occupation rather than the actual profession followed at the 
present time. Under the rule of the Gurkhas who treat the 
Newars more as a homogeneous nation, than a group of 
various castes and other subdivisions, traditional views 
customs and differences are breaking up. 

The Nikhn of Oldfield are evidently the same as the 
Nikojoo of Hodgson. The details given about their functions 
leave no doubt of it. As in the case of many other Srestha 
divisions, they are partly Hindu and partly Bauddha in their 
manners and customs. They are said by Oldfield to have 
formerly been Buddhists, and converted to Hinduism in recent 
times. The functions they used to perform formerly at 
Matsyendrayftrii are still done by them, although with certain 
restrictions. 

Of the Vaisyas mentioned by Oldfield, the Achar are 
found in all the other lists. It is true that Earle mentions — 
Karmachirya, not Achar, but as we have seen, they seem to 
be merely a section of Achairs with a special name for some- « 
what restricted functions. Hamilton's statement about Achars 
has already been discussed. Here it is —— » adel | 
Lévi in his comment on Acharyas, in istorical |i 
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. l have placed the Jausie of Hamilton along with the 
Joshi or Jotshi of the others as Lévi definitely mentions that 
the latter are the same as Jaisis described by him when dis- 
cussing the historical list) These Jaisis are however the same 
as Hamilton's Jausis. Neither Hodgson, nor Oldfield anywhere 
treat of these Joisis, who are according to Lévi's as well as 
Hamilton’s account quite an important group It is hardly 
likely that they could have been overlooked by both of these 
good observers With the exception of Earle, they all assign 
priestly functions to this group, and the exception its merely 
apparent. It merely adds another detail to the description. 

T may seem to have taken much trouble to prove that all 
the four authorities are describing the same group under 
slightly different names, when similarity of names might 
be considered as sufficient; but the name Jaisi is so freely 
applied in Nepal to quite different groups that in this case 
at least, definite agreement in all details is necessary betore 
identity of caste can be inferred. 

The Bhanni of Oldfield are evidentivy the same as the 
Bhanil or Bhanni of Hodgson’s Srestha group. The identity 
of name and the connection of both with the Taleju temple 
leave no room for doubt. 

In this case as well as that of the Nikojoo. IT am following 
Hodgson as the better observer of the two and also as having 
a more intimate knowledge of Nepal and the Nepalese. The 
fact that Nikojoos and Sresthas intermarry and eat together 
shows that they are sections of the same caste or sub-caste. 
Consequently Oldfield’s classification of Nikhus as Ksatrivas 
is not a mistake, although superfluous. In the ease of the 
Bhanni, the fact that they are cooks and stewards of the 
Taleju temple, where the priests are Vaisyas might have led 
Oldfield to classifying them with Joshis and Achars, on account 
of the fact that in Indian temples the cooks are generally of 
the same caste as the priests, although they might belong to 
different sub-castes. Further, according to Hodgson, the line 
| between Vaisyas like Joshi and Achéar, and Sresthas is not 
- quite sharp. Consequently such « classification of the Bhanni 
— is hardly an error. 

"Phe Gaoku or Gulcal Achar of Oldfield and Livi are not 
1 i by Hodgson, but Hamilton's description of them 
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seems to be definitely inaccurate about one caste. The Thacoju 
group of Vaisyas mentioned by him are evidently the descen- 
dants of the Vais or Vaisya Thakuris of Nepal. Their rank was 
however of Ksatrivas.' Hodgson’s confusion of these Thakuris 
with Vaisyas,. is probably due to the fact that trade is followed 
by them as an ocoupation, instead of fighting. which is their 
proper profession, while the first part of their name Vaisya 
Thakuri is that of the third caste of the Brahmanic Sastras, 
whose hereditary work is agriculture and trade ‘The absence 


of this group from any other list must in view of the above — 


fact, lead to the rejection of Hodgson’s statement on this 
point. 

It has already been said that the absence of the Gulcul 
Achar from Hodgson’s list is nota serious difficulty. One fact 
may however be mentioned in this connection. In Hodgson's 
description of the Jyapoo sections, there is a Ghukoo sub- 
division, who follow the same occupation as the Gaukaus. 
described by Oldfield. among the heterodox Buddhists (App. D), 
and the two groups are evidently one and the same. 
Hodgson has however mentioned that the Ghukoos are, in 
addition, burners of the dead of Banras. Udas and Jyapoos. 
it seems to suggest some connection hetween the Guleul Achiars 
or Gaoku Achérs, and the Gaokus. The former are however 
Hindus and the latter mixed Buddhists, and in the absence of 
further information, it is best to agree with Oldfield and 
Hodgson that the Gaoknus are members of the third group of 
Bauddhamiargis, not connected with the Hindu Achirs. 

The Tiniacha of Earle are simply described as priests 
officiating at death ceremonies. They are evidently not the 
counterpart of those Brahmans of the plains who take death 
gifts, as these form a separate class in Nepal. the Bhat; they 
are mentioned by Earle among bis intermediate castes. Ofb- 
ciating at death ceremonics may mean cither at the actual 
funeral ceremonies or some such functions as that performed 
by the Gaoku Achar. In the former case, they’ would scarcely 
be ranked among 4Aigh castes (in Earle’s list). This is of 
course said from the experience of the position of castes in | 
the plains; but the purity and impurity of castes — 
— — ——— not show my marked divergence 
that in the plains, except in the greater sinaplic uplicity of 
character. | am therefore inclined to consider the Tini: 
as probably the same as Guleul — 33 and — sepa 
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from Shashu, and it is a known variant of Srisht or Srestha. 
t will be remembered that their name signifies only “ half a 
restha *’ and that although their water can be taken, Hodgson 
makes it clear that the other Sresthas do not take cooked 
food from them. This agrees with Oldfield’s statement. As 
domestic servants must exist and be of pure caste, such « 
group as the Siidras of Oldfield must be in existence in Nepal 
as it is elsewhere in India, wherever the idea of purity and 
impurity of caste holds its sway. Such a caste or Ue of 
castes, serving the three other varnas is from the definition 
wiven in the tras, considered as Sidra. Hence Oldfield’ 
classification of this group need not be questioned, although 
not corroborated by any other authority. 
The Jyapoo of Earle are discussed elsewhere, as they 
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APPENDIX B. 


The Bandyas, or Banrfis, were formerly celibate monks. 
In bis essays! Hodgson mentions that according to early Bud- 
dhistic literature, the Bandyas were divided into four classes. 
the Arhae, Bhikshu, Sravaka and Chailaka, all asecctics, differ- 
_ entiated only by different degrees of austerities practised and 
holiness attained. tn Jater literature a fifth division, the Vajra 
— Acharya, is mentioned who is a family man Hodgson'’s ii- 
formant, a Gubhaju admitted that this division was of later 
origin. According to him there are two orders of Banrais, the 
recluse Bhikshu and the married worldly Vajra Ach&irya.* The 
lists given by Hodgson,” Oldfield* and others however show 
reater diversity. ‘The information collected from Hodgson, 
Oldfield and Lévi, Hamilton,” and the Census Report for 1901 * 
already quoted, has been put in a tabular form for compari- 
xson. I have not added Kirkpatrick s erroneous account of 
PRanr&s (spelt by him Bbhanra) as he himself remarks that 
owing to insufficient knowledge he does not wish to give an 
account of Newar castes.’ 

. It is evident from the tables that the class distinctions 
among the Banriis are merely official, following the professions, 
not constituting any bar on commensality or intermarriage. 
The accounts given of the different divisions do not however 
always Seem consistent. Thus Hodgson gives a list of four 
divisions of which two, the Sakya Vansi and Chivarbade, do 
not occur elsewhere as priest Later on he himself states that 
the Vajra Acharya and Bhikshu or Bhikhu are the only priests, 
The actual condition seems to be that given bw the Gubhaju 
quoted by Gait. The Gubhaju friend of Hodgson and the 
informant of Gait both agree that there is a section of celibate 
recluses, who occupy the highest position, although it is clear 
that these are few in number. Since both were Banrd&s and of 
the practically highest order, the Vajra Acharya, their informa- 
tion about their own class especially in details which must 

nl be common knowledge may be accepted ns accurate, although 

_» ne mention is made in the other lists. 

* é } | | : . 
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All agree that the Gubhaju or Vajra Achfirya is the 
highest class of priest, Hodgson’s informant in fact making 
it the sole division of Banris who are not recluses. 

The inferior priests variously called Bhikshu, Bikhu or 
Bikhut seem to have been confused by some of the writers, 
due to there being the recluse Bhikshas who are called by 
the Sanskrit term and the goldsmith and priestly Bikhu 
(evidently the Newari equivalent) who are family men. The 
origin of Bikhus. given by the Census Report resembles to 
a certain extent that given by Oldfield. According to the ~ — 
latter, every Gubhaju before attaining manhood, or in practice 
before Le has become a father, must be initiated inte the rank 
of a Vajra Achairva. If a child is born before that ceremony is 
performed. he and his descendants from that day are per- 
manently degraded to the rank of Bhikshus (i.e. Bikhu). 
It seems to me that this is the «ame as the account given 
by the Gubbhaju, only with certain differences which have 
erept in, due to laxity or other reasons. 

Of the other classes given, the Barraju or Bandeju 
(=Sakva Vansi) seem to have no separate existence. Hamilton 


as —— Acharya or Bikhu. This would very easily lead ; 
even a fairly d foreign investigator astray. ‘Piste Mili ae 
: rial —— Chivarbade of H In his * 
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the request of a King of Patan. As Hodgson definitely 
mentions Chivabadeju or Chivabade only in this town, it ma 

be that this was due to a confusion of Chivarbharhi Banri« 
and the scriptural Chailakas. In any case there does not 
seem to be any evidence of a priestly Chivabadeju Banrit 
class anywhere in Nepal. 

It should be noted that the only definite hereditary 
secular profession of Banrais seem to be that of gold and 
_silversmiths, although other professions are resorted to even — 

by Gubhajus, who no more than other Banris, do restrict ~ 
themselves to priestly duties. 

The Bakali Bangras of Hamilton seem to include Bikbus 
and the secular Banras who return themselves probably 
simply as such. As regards the classes of Oldfield, the 
| evidence seems to indicate that except the Gubhaju, Bhikshu 

or Bikhu and the ordinary secular Bandyas, all are mere 

professional names. 
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APPENDIx C, 


Two lists are available of the clas-es of the Udas, one 
from Oldfield,’ another from Hodgson’s manuscript." These 
have been put in a tabular form for comparison. Hamilton 
does not contribute anything to the subject ; he merely men- 
tions that they were originally all traders and states that 
they rank next to Jopa, but almost of the same rank. The 
Gubhaju of Kathmandu who criticised Oldtield’s table of 
Bauddha castes in Nepal stated that all the divisions of Udas 
are merely occupational and that Awas are usually Jyapoos. 

As regards the position of the Odas, Oldfield’s order was 
not objected to by the Gubhaju although he criticised other 
statements of his. As the real position must have been well 
known to a Gubhaju, Oldfield’s view may be accepted 
Hamilton’s account is much less full in all respects and as we 
shall see contains other inaccuracies in addition. 

All the authorities are agreed that there are no real 
differences between the different classes of Udas, i.e. by 
marriage and the rules of the table. {[t may therefore be 
definitely accepted. Again all the principal occupations 
followed by Udas, and the corresponding professional terms 
agree in both the lists. It is true Hodgson gives three more 
classes than Oldfield but the exception is more apparent than 
real. The three classes are Barahee Kurmee, Kotajoo and 
Sinha-Khwe. The first, the Barahee Kurmee is similar to the 
term Balhaij which seems to me a contracted vulgar variant 
of it: the latter oceurs in Oldfield’s table of heterodox or 
mixed Hindu and Bauddha Newars and the specialised occupa- 
tion ascribed to them (Appendix D) is the same as of the 
Barahee Kurmee. Hence the two terms are the same. More- 
over according to the Gubhaju the Balhaij is the same as 


Sikami (Appendix D), both being carpenters, only with differ — 
ent names. The reason of the difference in name for the 


specialised occupation has been given by Hodgson. The group 
therefore bas been placed separate only on account of certain 
peculiarities connected with the work pertaining to it anc 
constitutes no exception. The other two classes have, on 
Hodgson’s own statement, abandoned their traditional pro- 
fession in favour of trade and agriculture. In Oldfield’s time 
they must have been atill more assimilated to other groups — 
if we admit that they had been separate—returning them- 
selves perhaps simply as Uda or under some other head. =~ 
It is not important whether the Kotajoo or doorkeepers 
onee existed separately or not and the evidence doex not a low 
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any critical investigation. As regards the other group Lam 
inclined to think that Hodgson’s information was correct. He 
was quite a good observer, and a resident in Nepal for years. 
His statements show very few mistakes, and none of an obvious - 
and glaring kind. When therefore he gives -o many details 
about the Sinha-Khwo, it has to be admitted that the tradition 
of such a group was still lingering in his time in Nepal, . 
although very naturally it may have died ont later. 2 2 5 
3 Only one more point remains, viz. the statement of the es 
Gubhaju that most of the Awals are Jyapoos. Hodgson — 
states that in his time the Uda Awals supplemented tile-mak- 
ing with trade and agriculture ; although this isnot mentioned — 
by Oldfield. The latter however never gives so much detail — 
. as Hodgson. It is not at all improbable that the Odes may — 
have given up tile-making in favour of the more dignified _ 
ss pursuit—at any rate according to the recent Brahmanic 
i influence to which they have submitted —ol trade, and the work 





3h, of tile-making may have passed more or less completely into 
Peat ps the hands of the next group of people in Banddha Newar 
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Traders and foreign merchants. 
. 







Tile makers. 
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APPENDIX D. 


I) addition to the Hindu and Bauddha Newars cliscussed 
mm the Appendices A, B and ©. there remain a large class of 
mixed Hindu and Bauddhas, including outeastes. Four fairly 
full lists are available for these. Ohkifield ' deseribes them 
under Bauddhamargi Newars, making it however clear that 
they are not pure Bauddhas but heterodox as he terms thein- 
Hodgson* has attached their description to the list which 
contains accounts of the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaisvas and 
Udas. In his list the Udas follow the three Hindu varnas and 
are then followed by .Jvapoos and others. Earle's “high - 
castes " have already been discussed (App. A): his © interme- 
diate classes’ and outcastes are placed alongside the accounts 
of Hodgson and Oldfield, although he has stated that they are 
lists of Hindu castes. Hamilton's list of inferior Bauddha 
eastes and outeastes im also added for comparison.* 

In addition, there is in the Censte Report a criticism of 
Oldfieli’s table by the Gubhaju mentioned in the preceding 
appendices. According to him certain of the castes given by 
Oldfield are Sivamargt, « ¢. Bhat, Katha, ati, Kaua and Nau. 
while Konar and Balhaiji are the same as Sikami. He had 
never heard of the Tippa, Pulpul, Ballah. Lamu. Dalli. Gaowa 
and Nanda Gaowah Further all the eight outeastes are said 
to be now Sivaméargis. 

Before discussing the different lists, | shall add here the 
estimation of the relative proportion of Bauddhas and 
Hindus in Nepal. The earliest estimate of Hodgson puts 
down “the vast majority of the Newar race” as Buddhists 
ef one or other denomination, and the minority as Saivas 
or Siktas* Oldfield estimates that two-thirds of the people 
are Buddhamiargi, the remaining third being Sivamargi.* 
According to the Census Report, the proportion of Hindus is 
from one-third to one half of the total.’ Further, the Hindus 
are said to be gaining cround by fresh accessions and also 
defections from the rank of Bauddlas, which does not happen 
in the case of the latter The general impression received 
from these facts is that the comparatively small minority 
of Hindns have been steadily gaining ground at the expense of 
Buddhists under the rule of the Gurkhas, .This is quite 
natural considering that Gurkhas are comparatively strict 
Hindus, at least with respect to Newar Hindus, and look 


' Oldfield: isid., —— XIV. 
* Hodgson : Manuscript volume entitled Btinograyhy. 
’ Oensus Report, 1001, ibid 
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upon the Bauddhas as Andcharantva, especially their higher 
clisses.! 

I shall also put down in this connection some general 
notes on the thirty classes of heterodox or mixed Hindus and 
Buddhists as given by Oldfield. According to him, those 
thirty classes, though of inferior etatus to Banréis and Udas, 
are vet all *‘ caste’ menu and from their hands any Hindu 
mavdrink water. They are moreover Bauddhas only in name. 
They worship openly at Hindu temples and at marriages, 
funerals ete.. they adopt the Hindu ceremonies along with the 
Hauddha ones employing a Brahman to assist their own Vajra 
Achfirya in the performance of his sacred duties. They are 
rapidly adopting Hinduism.* 

I shall now proceed to the discussion of the table. It is 
evident that Earle’s intermediate castes agree remarkably well 
with the lists of heterodox Buddhists of Oldfield and the 
Kkthureeahs of Hodgson. This is the reason why this account 
has been placed beside those of Hodgson and Oldfield, although 
professedly it deals with Hindu castes. | have not attached 
importance to this latter aspect of the list of Earle as it was 
collected in British territories. Away from Nepal, in the 
absence of Banris, Buddhists as well as Hindus bave to resort 
to Brahmans and in «a more or less stroug Hindu surrounding, 
the tendency will be for all Nepal people to return themselves 
as Hindus. It is mentioned in the Census Report that even 
several Udas and Banras returned themselves as Hindus. 
Therefore as Earle does not give, and probably had not 
detailed information about, the priests employed, we may take 
his easte list as merely a composite one, indicating the various 
divisions of the Newar people in general. It is regrettable 
that some Buddhist castes were expunged, or at any rate, as 
the Census superintendent puts it, all the Buddhist castes 
were expunged from the table. Their presence w ould have 
made the composite cheracter of the list obvious and alsy 
allowed an estimation of its completeness. As we shall see 
later, the elimination has not been thorough, and it would have 
been better if it had been merely indicated what castes were 
Ruddhists, definitely mentioning why they were so considered. 

The following castes* are found both in Hodgeon'’s anc 
Oldfield’s list and are not adversely criticised by the Gubhaju — 
Jaffu Chitrakar Gaukau Chhippah Sarmi Gartho Pahi 

or or or or or or or 
Jyapoo Cheeka Ghukeo  Cheepa Salmi Gatha Pibi. 
(le Dee ——— — 














Sastrt, in the introduction to N. ¥asu‘s ‘+ Modern Bud- 
Calcutta Ge alata): The actual statement is that they are 
Anicharaniya but as thes are not so to Newar Hindus, evidently this 
PPM e tineld: ibid., Vol. U.. p. 147 i 
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The occupations given are practically the sume, so that these 
may be accepted as quite correct. Hodgson gives a much 
larger number of the sections of the Jvapoo than Oldfield. 
and some of these are found in Oldfield’« list as separate 
divisions.' All six of the sections of Jyapoo given by Oldfield 
are found in Hodgeon’s list, agreeing in minute details. 

Hamilton also describes the Jyvapoos although he w rongly 
places them above Udas He has further given a division of 
Jyapoos lower down the list, with a slightly different spelling. 
Japu. who are potters. Evidently they are the Kumhal seec- 
tion of Jyvapoos in the other lists. The Kumbha or potters are 
also mentioned in Earle’s list. These are of course the same 
as the section of Jyapoos considered above It may he that 
the section has hardened into a caste in the British territories. 

The somewhat higher position accorded to Jyapoos im 
Earle’s list by placing them among high castes (App. A) is 
borne out by Oldfield and Hodgson’s statements and has been 
exaggerated to the length of placing them above the Udas, by 
Hamilton. 

Only one other caste comes correctly in Hamilton's list. 
the Got (=Giatha), who follow practically the <ame profession 
as in the other lists. 

The Kurmi of Hamilton follow the occupation of the 
Sikami or the carpenter and the Awa or bricklayers. The 
latter are mentioned as a section of the J yapoos in Hodgson’s 
list and occur as a caste in Earle’s table. It will be remembered 
that in connection with the Awa division of Udas. the 
Gubbhaju remarked they (the Awas) are mostly Jyapoos 
it may be that this section of Jyapoos had hardened into 
« caste im Gritish territories and been correctly classified 
aS & separate caste by Earle. 

The Kurmis of Hamilton are not mentioned as «a separate 
caste in any list except that of Earle’s. It is however 
evident from the description given in the Census Report 
and aleo from evidences from other sources*® that the term 
Kawmi or Kami is used merely in the sense of artisans. 
These Newar artisans should not however be confounded 
with the Gurkha Kamis who are blacksmiths and outcastes.” 

The castes Chhippah and Salmi are also found in 
Hamilton’s list, but incorrectly placed among the outecastes. 
The Chhippah are found in all the other three lists among 
pure castes and Hamilton is therefore obviously in the 
wrong. Abont the Salmi there is mo mention in FEarle’s 
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lists, but they are a well known caste in Nepal, and mentioned 
in the Census Report of 1901 although not in the Table. 
It is not possible to «ay whether Gait's elimination of Buddhist 
castes is responsible for its absence in the list, or not. Oldfield 
and Hodgson are agreed upon this point and Hamilton seem< 
to have been in error in this matter a< in the case of several 
other castes. [ therefore consider Lévi's suggestion, that 
the Salmi might have been impure in Hamilton's time, as 
wrong.' Special weight cannot be attached to any statement 
of Hamilton on points of social status and precedence, without 
corroboration from other sources, 

All the castes that the Gubhaju qualified as having never 
heard of occur in both Hodgeon's and Oldfield’s table, and some 


of them in the other lists too 


The Lamu of Oldfield, who are said to be the same as 


Duan, ore described with similar details under practically the 
same names, Laemoo or Doovn. Hamilton gives the same 
story of their having saved Prithinaraya='s life, and gives them 
the name Dhui. As they are described originally as hunters 


and fowlers in general and worshipping both Siva and Buddha, 
it is evident that they are a more wor less wild tribe, who have 
been included among pure castes through royal favour 
and have been influenced by the two religions of Nepal in 
recent times, aquiring from them a heterogeneous belief, It is 
therefore quite easy for the Gubhaju not to have heard of them. 

T am inclined to consider the Duita of EBarle, and the 


are placed among outcastes, but this is comparatively easy to 


A 


understand, ‘The fact that the tribesmen or strictly speaking 





along with Lamu, in Oldfield’s 
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atall, Only searching investigation can reveal the existence 
of such sections which had a definitely different occupation 
formerly, but are now merged in the ordinary J vapoos. 

The Tippa and Pulpul occur in both Hodgson’s and Old- 
field’s list with similar occupations, and the cowherds are men- 
tioned in Hamilton's list also; the names for the latter in the lists 
of Hodgson and Oldfield agree, but differ from that of Hamil- 
ton, The common occupation and description in this particular 
case, as no other cowherd caste is mentioned by anybody, 
leaves no room for doubt. It is probably due to the differ- 
ence in the language from which the term is taken ! 

The evidence for the existence of all three castes is there- 
fore very strong. I wish to emphasise this specially in the 
case of cowherds for reasons to be given later on. On these 
matters the fact that the Gobhaju did not hear of them does 
not carry much weight For although importance may be 
attached to his criticism of anything said about his own class 
the Banr&és, and also to the high caste Udas, his information 
cannot be very accurate about the far removed low strata of 
Jyapoos and others, who are moreover from his point of view 
lax in their religious observances and often transgress the law 


of Buddha. 
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advantage of the general laxity that has set in, in their social 
organisation under Gurkha rule. 

The case of the cowherds ix different Hodgson mention- 
definitely that they have for gurx and purohit, Brahmans ! 
Che occupation occurs also in the lists of the easte in the time 
of Jayasthiti Malla, given by Lévi and Hodgson, and the latter 
ogain mentions them as having Brahman priests. This is all 
the more striking as most other castes are described by Hodg- 
sons in the list as having Gubha priests Hodgson’s aceount of 


their origin (traditional) agrees with these facts and with the 
actual state of affairs about employment and use of cattle in 
Nepal, 


Cattle do not seem to be bred or used in any wav by New- 
aris, and only a few are kept by the better classes, presum- 
ably Gurkhas. ‘The numerous Lrahmini bulls set free to graze 
at liberty, by pious Hindus are imported from the plains. Ta 
the cultivation of land, the Newaris always use the digging hoe, 
the Kodalie* but not the plough. This cannot be said to be duc 
to the nature of the ground,’ for the fields often allow of it. 
In the centre of the valley. there are often dead flats or terraces. 
varying from an acre or an acre and a half to, it is true, four or 
tive feet in length and breadth. But the Parbativas (Magars 
aud Gurungs) who occupy the confines of the valley and 
cultivate the lands there on the declivities of the mountain 
base, and therefore on areas less favourable for the use of the 
plough than the central portions, (which are almost wholly 
cultivated by Newars), vet wse the plough partially. The 
Murmis cultivate the hillsides, gencrally facing the valley. and 
use the plough, through not often, a5 their locations are much 
too steep for it. 


— — — — — — — — 


' The Banr&s are said to perform the funeral rites for them, as for 
the Sresthas and others. This point will be discussed later. 

2 The beat sumone about iculture,ete.. of Nepal is Campbell. 
See his paper on ‘** The Agricultural and Rural Economy of the Valley of 
Nepaul,"" Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society o/ 
India, Vol. TV, 1837. (Published in Serampore, catalogued in the Britich 
Museom under ————— . 73, 114, 155. 
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The point is settled by the fact that “of late years the 
plough is being more extensively used.’"! 

t cannot be said that the non-employment of cattle has 
risen out of the respect for the cow or buffalo ; for the Newars 
eat buffalo meat while the Hindu Parbativas and Brahmans 
who certainly venerate the cow do not hesitate to use cattle 
for ploughing the fields. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that this failure 
to use the cattle-drawn plough for cultivation was originally 
due to ignorance of the process and subsequently kept out by —7 
strong conservatism and probably also some hostility to the | 
people in contact who possessed the necessary knowledge. 

The former ignorance of the Newaris in the matter of 

lough cultivation is well brought out by the evidence from 

hinese historical documents (Appendix FE), which def- 
initely state that the people of Nepal did not know how to 
cultivate fieldx with the help of cattle; although’ at the time 
they were expert metal and woodworkers and otherwise highly 
enltored. 

The strong conservatism of the Newars in the matter of 
employment of cattle in any work is very well shown in other 
matters. Thus cattle are not (i.e. at the time when the 
account of Campbell was written) employed as beasts of 
burden. Campbell considers that the uneven surface of the 
country is scarcely sufficient to exeuse their employing man 
as the only animal of burden. He points out that the rulers 
of the country drive English carriages, while the transport of 
every article in their dominion is made on the backs of men 

and women”* 

Finally, in Nepal, cattle are not used in driving oilmills as 
in India, « eruder type being worked by human labour. The 
cattle driven mill is almost universally used in India ® and es 
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fact that it has not yet penetrated to Nepal is significant. 1 
have given these two striking facts in favour of the conclusion 
arrived at about the knowledge of the Newars of handling 
cattle for work, and also as illustrating how tenaciously they 
have kept out even very useful and simple devices which did 
not happen to have been known earlier. The full significance 
of this particular point has been discussed in the main body 
of this essay. 3 

_ Returning now to the cowherds, the evidence of their 
existence in Nepal in historical times is undoubted. The 
occurrence of this caste in the lists of Jayasthiti Malla’s code 
shows that they had a recognised status at that period, and 
therefore must have been in Nepal a fairly long time, to be so 
assimilated into the socicty. Brahmans from India are known 
to have dwelt in Nepal when Chinese pilgrims visited India in 
the seventh century A.D.' and cattle breeding must have been 
known at least to those who came nnder their influence 
although the animals were not employed in any kind of work. 
The tradition of cowherd kings and Ahir (also cowherds) 
invasions of Nepal*® point to the knowledge of this art in far 
earlier times. 

It is however evident, that the cowherd caste is neces- 
sarily small numerically in the Nepal valley; further being 
Hindus, they escaped the observation of the Gubhaju. 

I do not see any reason for disagreeing with the opinion 
of the Gubhaju that the Konar and Balhaij are the same as 
Sikami, i.e. ordinary carpenters. The somewhat specialised 
occupation followed has merely given rise to different profess- 
ional names and sections. One of the cases (Balhaij) has 
been discussed under Udas (App. C) and the arguments and 
facts pnt forward there support this view. 

When the parallel castes occurring in Hodgson'’s and 
Oldfield’s list were given earlier (those not objected to by the 
Gubhaju), the Yungwar were left out. This was done as they 
were probably the same as the Sikami also. It is true that 


See J. Wiso: Notes on Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal, 
pp. 390, London 1885 (not published). | , 
F. Buchanan Hamilton: Basterm India, Vol. LIL, pp. 676-9. | 
In Assam a device similar to that used in Nepal is employed and 
employment of cattle is in general rare among the non-Hinduised Hill 
tribes. The process omplo by higheaste oilmen in Bengal in former 
tires was however quite different, being ** rendering’ not -* extraction."* 
§ Oil. Encyel. Br. 
t S, Lévi: Vol. I, pp. 154-5. 
+ 8. Julien: Mémoires sur les countrées ovccidentales par Hiouen 
Tsehang. Paria 1857, 1857, Vol. I. pp. 407-8. 
i has shown in this connection that Hiuen Tsh did not per- 
sonally visit Nepal as Jalien th t. See, however, T. Watters, ‘On 
: wer vele in India.’"’ London 1905. Vol. TI. pp. 83-5. 
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the Gubhaju did not mention this, although he remarked on 
the Balhaij. But the latterare carpenters connected with the 
car of Matsvendranaitha : so are the Yungwar. If the Balhaij 
or Barahi Kurmee (see App. ©) are the same as Sikami, the 
Yunewars are probably also the same. Of course there may 
be a special section of carpenters who build the car of 
Matsvendranaitha, but the evidence does not seem to lie in favour 
of their having split off into a division resembling a subcaste, 

All the five castes described as Sivamiargi by the Gubhajnu, 
occur in the three important lists. of Hodgson, Oldfield and 
Earle. The spelling and occupation of the Katha are given 
somewhat differently in Oldfield but the Census Keport makes 
their identification quite clear. Hamilton mentions only the 
Nau. and later on amongst the outeastes. the Kanu. As 
however all the other lists disagree with Hamilton's, this 
piece of information may be considered incorrect. 

Although the occurrence of the five castes in Earle's list 
might seem at first sight to support the view of the Gubhaju, 
it has already been pointed out why this is not at all a good 
ground for concluding that a particular caste belongs to Hindu 
Newars. 

About the Bhat, some further information is available. 
In a description of the funeral ceremonies of the Newar 
Ksatriyas, Hodgson! mentions that on the cleventh day after 
the cremation, a piece of the brain of the dead man (kept separate 
before the cremation) is eaten by the Bhat Brahmans. Other 
eastes, as Brahmans, Vaisyas and Srestbas are mentioned as 
merely making gifts of eatables, metal utensils and wearing 
apparel to these people. which also is done by the Ksatriyas. 
The making of death gifts to Bhats is not however restricted 
to Hindu Newars alone While, therefore. it cannot be sug- 
gested that high caste Hindu Newars make death gifts to 
acknowledged Bauddhas, the Bhat cannot be considered as a 
pure Hindueither The mentien of Banra priests by Hodge 
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third group. No such statements however occur about the 
two others castes. 

As both Hodgson and Oldfield claim Bauddha connection 
for cueee five castes and the Gubhaju definitely states they 
are Sivamargis, and as Brahmanic influence has been gaining 
ground rapidly in the interval (of over half a eentury) the 
sharpness of the differences in the several accounts may be 
set down to this last process during the intervening period. 
At the present time, all the members of the third group have 
come largely under the influence of Brahmans, employing them 
jointly with Bandyas, in their ceremonies If therefore, at 
the beginning of Gurkha dominance certain sections of the 
third group were partially Brahmanic in their ideas and cus- 
toms, they would tend to be far more Hinduised when the 
other more orthodox sections were only partly influenced It 
scems to me that something like this happened in the case of 
the above five castes. For three of them, there ix definite evi- 
dence from Hodgson that they were partly Brahmanic. even 
before Gurkha influence had been felt a long time. I merely 
suggest that it was so for the two other castes also. It has 
indeed been said before that the Gubbaju’s evidence abont the 
heterodox Buddhists is not so strong as for the two orthodox 
grades. That was, however, in connection with his ignorance of 
certain castes or sections. As he belonged to the priestly 
grade of highest rank, a definite statement from him whether 
a certain caste belongs to his or to the hostile religion, cannot 
come under the same criticism. In this matter, his evidence 
has undoubted weight. I! am therefore of opinion that the 
five castes discussed, had a more intimate connection with 
Hinduism, than the others of the third grade before the recent 
Brahmanisation set in. 

Three castes, not criticised by the Gubhaju, but requiring 
some discussion, are the Kaussnh, Ballahmi and Nalli. The 
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and this cannot be accepted until further evidence is available. 
Since the subcaste is a definitely separate endogamous entity, 
it may be copsidered as a separate caste when comparing the 
different accounts of the Katha, leaving out the question of 
relation with the Khoosaé. 

The Nalli are mentioned ,rtside Oldfield’s list, in one 
other place, a historical list of H uigson, where they are des- 
eribed as painters of pictures of Matsyendranitha, With the 
information available, they seem tc be a section or caste follow 
ing a comparatively unimportant, religious vocation and their 
existence as temple menials need not be discussed, 

The Ballahmi of Oldfield are not mentioned by that name 
in any other list The Duita of Earle and Dhauwi of Oldfield 
follow the same occupation, and in the discussion of the Lamu 
or Dooyn, were considered to be probably the same as this 
last caste. As the Ballahmi are not mentioned elsewhere by 
that name, it is possible that they are merely the more primi- 
tive and rude section of the Lamu. Nothing more can be said 
in the absence of further information, and the question is not 
important. 

There are some castes in Hodgson’s list not occurring in 
Oldfiela'’s table. Of these the Moosah may be neglected as 
Hodgson himself states that they have left their former occu- 
paso and taken to agriculture. In this historical list (App. 

) also, he describes them as practically non-existent in his 
time. They have evidently been absorbed in some other group. 

The Bows described by him as agriculturists are probably 
some section of the Jyapoos entered undera different name. 
A caste of Bali who are agriculturists is mentioned by him else- 
where.’ The Bala included by him among Khusa subcastes, 
are also agriculturists. As their origin is stated to be un- 
known, it is not at all clear why they have been classified with 
other Khusa subcastes. The term Bali is however mentioned 
by Earle as a synonym of Jyapoos and all these sections are 
probably Jyapoos entered under slightly different names. In 
the absence of further information, they cannot in any case 
be considered as distinct castes or divisions. — | 

The washermen have been placed by | on 
pure cas w the Newar 
essay on Law | 
castes; Earle 
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the Rajaka are said to have been at first impure but later 
raised to purity by royal favour on account of services ren- 
dered. There seems therefore good ground for holding that 
the washermen at one time ranked with the pure castes. But 
at the present time, and also in the recent past. the balance 
of evidence is against a good position of the washermen. 
The fact that the Gubhaju accepted Oldfield’s list of outcastes, 
merely mentioning that they have now become Sivamargi-s. 
also supports this conclusion. | 

The castes that remain, are the Tamaota. CheAta and 
Chalan of Earle and the additional sections of Jvapoos given 
by Hodgson, but not found in Oldfield’s Liat 

The copperemiths of Earle are not found in any list of 
the third rank of Buddhists, nor in any account of Hindu 
eastes The only other mention of them, is in the histerical 
lists where Hodgson describes them as a mixture of Bauddhas 
and Hindus. There are however Uda coppersmiths, as well as 
Banra sections of the same, and it may be that Earle’s 
Tamots are merely some of these professionals who returned 
themselves as Hindus following the trade of coppersmiths. 
In the case of the historical lists, Lévi does not at all mention 
Udas or Banraés and it cannot be argued who his Tamrakd&ras 
are. Hodgson indeed describes both the Bauddha groups but 
for reasons given (App. E), too much reliance cannot be placed 
on those tables in the absence of corroboration. 

The Cheadta follow the same profession as the Gout of 
Hodgson’s Jyapoos and the same work falls within the pro- 
fessional duties of the Ghukoo. It seems however searcely 
likely that there should be numerous sections of Jvapoos for 
burning the bodies of high caste Newars. The distinction tn 
Hodgson’s list is nominal, as intermarriage and commensality 
is allowed, and both belong by traditional descent, to the 
same group. The Chedta are, therefore, probably the same as 
this particular section of Jyapoos ; they may have of course 
changed into a definite caste outside Nepal. 

The Chalan follow a profession similar to that of the 
Kahabhojas, and are probably the same people. Absence of 
further definite information precludes their acceptance as a 
separate section or caste of Nepal. 

I should like to point out that there is a group among 
outcastes also, who play on the Kaha at funerals. There are 
thus two such sections following this occupation, one among 
| he other among the degraded group. What are 
he two is not known and 
t them. 
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these three sections may therefore be considered as ordinary 
Jyapoo cultivators 
_ The Cheos are not mentioned anywhere else, and Hodgson 

himself does not explain what precise duties they perform. and 
for what deities, In the absence of further information, this 
statement of Hodgson cannot be accepted. There may of 
course be a class of Jvapoos who are grooms. 

The Mooshaka are also not described anywhere else, but 
they are mere torchbearers, As no real distinction is shown a 
from other Jvapoos, it may be conceded that some Jvapoos 
specially follow this occupation. This kind of menial’s work 
for the gods of the Newars is known from other examples, to 
be performed by Jvapoos (see also Jvapoo in App. E). 

The Ookoo Kumbhals are potters specially working for 
Matsyendranaitha, and enjoying a grant of land in return. 
Such a practice is common to the great temples of India and as 
there is no real distinction from Jyapoos, there is no ground 
for criticism. The large amount of details given favours the 
view that Hodgson’s statement is correct. 

The Sof section is said to follow the occupation of cooks 
to Matsvendranatha and also certain menial offices connected 
with it. It is not very unusual in India to have priests and 
cooks toa deity belonging to different ranks and castes ; and 
low castes are sometimes associated with the Brahmans, in 
worship.' This statement in itself therefore presents nothing 
startlingly uncommon, but in the absence of corroboration it . 
is best to assume that the So& are merely one of several sew- 
tions of Jvapoos who serve in the capacity of menials, in the 
worship of Matsyendrandtha. 

One fact should however be noted about all these sections, 
that all the divisions of Jyapoos definitely connected with the 
worship or service of Matsyendranatha, belong to that group of 
them which claims a mixed Banraé ancestry. 

The different accounts of outcastes now — 
discussed. Before proceeding to it, a slightly mislea 
sion of Hodgson should be explained. ' J 
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the manuscript probably because it was not corrected later 
by Hodgson. Besides, Hodgson has used the word outeaste 
else where in a somewhat loose way to denote castes of low social 
status. It does not necessarily mean impure. In his essay 
ou the geography of tte Himalayva,' he mentions the * helot 
craftsmen" of the mountains of Nepal and of the valley of 
Nepal, whom he describes as being ** degraded to the extent 
of being outcastes.”"” The craftsmen of the valley include the 
following castes * :-— 


i. Po. 2. Kulu. 3. Nay. 4. Chamakhala. 5. Dong 
or Jugi 6. Kou. 7. Dhusi (metallurgist). 8 Awa. 0. Bali 
(fagriculturist), LO. Nou. 11. Kuma. 12. Sangat. 13. Tatti. 
I4 Gatha. 15. Sawé (bleeders and suppliers of leeches). 
16. (hhipi. 7. Sikami. 1S. Dakami (house-builders), and 
19. Lohong Kami. 


It is evident that this is not a list of outeastes of Nepal 
atall it merely gives a composite list of outeastes and the 
artisans who occupy «a lower status than the other castes like 
Vaisya or Ksatriyva or the cultivating Jvapoos. If his note 
on the same subject in another essay is consulted, it is found 
that this expression with him does not necessarily mean im- 
purity. Thus he proceeds in a note on artisans ~“ when we 
consider the indispensableness of these craftsmen it is remark- 
able that they should have continued to the present day in 
a helot or outeaste condition not only among Arians (= Aryans) 

ut even among the non-Arians.”* The crattemen referred 

to are however certainly not helots in the plains, nor are 
they outcastes, except a few. Even these do not fall within 
the real untouchable castes, but as they are impure, this point 
is not important, 

1 shall now proceed to the discussion of outcastes proper. 
These are said by the Gubhaju to have all become Sivamargis 
But as they were always heterodox, and never seem to 
have had Banr&as as priest, and were served either by caste 
elders or by other low caste men (see App. E where details 
are given in connection with the historical list of Hodgson), 
this means very little. Even now when counted as Siva- 
miargis, their priests cannot be high caste or pure Brahmans. 
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settles this undoubtedly. but as this table may be based on Jayasthiti 
Malin’= code, and as the value of the manuscript as a source of infor- 
mation on Nepal is in any case vitiated by such a glaring error, the 
above pustification i4 necessary to prove that it ts not really a mistake. 
x 2 iy oki iti patrt Lanecu , ete., ibid.. part IT, p. 18. 
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When Buddhists held their own, this group, standing out- 
side all recognised classes, gave their nominal adherence to 
Buddhiam. Now that Hinduism is in power, the name has 
changed. This seems to be what has happened. 

All the outcastes found in Oldfield’s list are found in that 
of Earle, except the Dhauwi, This caste has, however, been 
already discussed under Dooyn, when treating of the third 
grade of Bauddhamirgis. In his manuscript Hodgson omits 
the Sangar and the Dhunt. But the latter are described 
as Dong or Dung by Earle, and there is no difference in 
occupation between them and the Jugi musicians, In the 
list of outeastes given by Hodgson in his essay on the 
geography of the Himalaya the two names are treated as 
synonymous. In the list given in his article on the Law of 
N epal, however, he mentions both Juci as well as the Dnng 
or Duni, but no occupation is given. The two castes are 
probably the same, although this is not absolutely certain. 

The Sangar has already been discussed, and Oldfield 
is accurate in this matter 

Hamilton gives some of the castes correctly, others w Iy 
d j in members of other classes. The Salmi, Chhipi. 
an ow have already been discussed. As the Tepai have 
no description attached to them and do not occur in any other 
list of outeastes, attempts at guessing what caste is meant, are 
unnecessary. The Kusulia, iand Puria have been given 
more or less correctly but the Chamkals are wrongly described 
as leather-workers. Their occupation has been confused \ ith 
that of Kulus, while their own occupation is given to the Bala, 
who do not appear in any other list as such. It is quite 
possible that this word is merely a synonym of Chamkallak._ 

It may be noted that except the Jugi musicians, a 
the other professions are dirty, degra or 
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APPENDIX E. 


In the second half of the fourteenth century, Jayasthiti 
Malla, the King of Nepal invited pandits from the plains of 
India and had a treatise on the caste system of Nepal drawn up. 
This list is quoted by Lévi in his work on Nepal! and alse 
by Hodgson in his manuscript.* For the sake of comparison, 
the two lists have been put side by side. Hodgson’s list 
started, according to his introductory sentence, from the 
vilest castes, ascending to the highest. The order has been 
reversed for convenience, but no displacements have been made 
except in the case of one caste, the Kasa or bell-metal workers, 
who were described by him immediately after the Vajra 
Acharya, and before the Pithacharj. The order of Lévi's 
arrangement has been changed to make comparison possible 
but the numberings show the order in which the castes came 
in the table. The numbers do not generally agree with those 
given in Lévi’s book, as I have left out the twenty-one castes, 
of which no description of occupation is given. It is evident 
that they cannot be of any use in such atable. It should be 
remembered that Lévi gives the Sanskrit terms for the castes, 
while Hodgson’s terms are mostly Newari and sometimes 
Parbatiya. | ) < er 

In ‘addition to the castes given in the list proper, Levi 
furnishes information about other castes. According to him, 
the Brahmans from the plains who drew up the rules, admitted 
that the Bandyas of Nepal were the true descendants of 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas, converted by Buddha Krakuc- 
chanda in the Treta Yuga. : 
chirya’s compulsion had 
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by forming them into a group, calling it Jaisi, a more or less 
indeterminate class which aspired to rise to the rank even 
of Bandyas. But as soon as these latter were recognised as 
Brahmans, the pretension of the Jaisis had to be disallowed. 
They were then divided into four sections, Acharya, Daivajfia, 
Vaidya, Srestha, according to the position of their mothers 
in Newar social organisations. The Jaisi Achiryvas born of 
a mother of the Achirya class fulfilled the function of 
Acharya for the group of Jaisis. The Jaisi Daivajfias became 
their astrologers, while the Sresthas represented the Ksatriyas 
in this particular community. The Jaisi Achirvas were further 
subdivided into three classes, and the Daivajias into four, 
while the Sresthas had a large number of divisions. The 
ten upper classes of Sresthas and all Achairyas and Daivajiias 
were allowed to wear the sacred thread. The distinction 
made in the ease of Sresthas was due to the fact that they 
followed diverse occupations of which some are respectable, 
others not particularly so. Further, the practice of miedicine 
was reserved for Jaisis, those who followed it being grouped 
into one caste, which had four subdivisions. 

The peasants, Jyapus or Jaffus, who form half the indige- 
nous populations of Nepal were ranked as Siidras and divided 
into 32 classes. The Kumbhals or potters, formed four other 
divisions of the same class, While the Podhyas comprehended 
all vile occupations in their professional duties. This last 
group and the Charmakara and the Rajaka are impure in that 
their water cannot be taken. In the seventeenth century, 
however, Laksmi Narasimha Malla of Kathmandu, as a reward 
for services, done to him, raised the last mentioned caste to the 
status of — 

J shall now compare the two lists. It has already been 
pointed out that there are twenty-one castes in Lévi's list 
of which no description is available ; consequently no objec- 
tion can validly be brought thot a caste which occurs in 
Hodgson’s list does not find place in Lévi's table. This 
point has to be left indeterminate. The only way of compari- 
son is to see how far the available description of Lévi's list 
agrees with that of Hodgson. 
The similar castes have, 
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rate the classes and classify them properly, as the different 
Brahmanical Achiryas, some of whom correspond to Achiryas 

and others are (8, 9, 10), probably connected with Jaisis. 
Generally, however, the absence of details in Lévi's list makes 

closer identification impossible. Of the two wood-workers, 

the one mentioned as carpenter in both lists have been 
equated, leaving the Da&rukfira and Yangkarmi, who have 
therefore been placed side by side. Similarly I have put, 

but more arbitrarily, the two weaver castes, one beside the — 
pure Tatti and the other lower down, according to their 
position in the list, which although not made clear, has some 
bearing as regards their p!ace in the hierarchy. Both the 
weaver castes, however, are marked with queries, showing that 
Lévi is not sure of their profession. 

Of the castes of which the occupation is given in Lévi's 
list, but which do not occur in Hodgson’s table, three are 
marked with notes of interrogation, and being speculations, 
may be left out. The Silpikfira or artisans pure and simple 
may also be left out, as by itself it is a term for a group 
of castes, not a single caste name. The omission of the singer 
and actor is not serious as also of the regulator of weights and 
measures. The absence of plasterers and ivory-turners are 
the only important exceptions. It is quite possible, however, 
that Hodgson or his informant may have considered them 
equivalent to one of the numerous groups of carpenters and 
masons, and thus left them out. 

In spite of these discrepancies the general agreement is 
remarkably good, and as Hodgeon had about as much facility 
to examine documents and people (and perhaps more) as 
Lévi, his list may be accepted as fairly avcurate. The real 
importance of the lists is, however, in the light which they 
throw on the condition of the Newars, before the recent dis- 
turbaneces. It has become apparent from the discussions in 
the previous appendices that most of the arts were formerly 
ractised by Buddhist Newars and are even now largely so. 

me striking exceptions have already been discussed. The 
evidence of these historical nl lists, so far as they go, cannot 
be said to run counter to this conclusion. ' althou 
ostensibly a classification of Hindu | 
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list, that of Hodgson supplies the data on this point. The 
different castes are described and their priests indicated. 
There are other details, some of which I have given, omitting 
others which are not directly connected with their position 
in the social hierarchy. If these data are accepted as correct 
in the sense of being derived from reliable sources,' the 
historical lists fit in very well with the conclusions arrived 
at from present day conditions. fey 

The castes that have Brahman priests alone, are the 
royal and warrior castes, court officials, scribes. astrologers, 
the different Acharyas who are a kind of priests of local deities, 
and two artisan castes—the cowherds and the weavers who 
make the sacred thread and clothes for idols. 

The Hindu weavers are evidently from their occupation a 
very special group and although not mentioned in any of the 
lists given for the present state of castes, may exist as temple 
menials at least For clothes of idols cannot come from the 
makers of grave clothes who are mentioned both in the 
historical as well as modern lists. Beside these, there are no 
other weavers in Nepal, all the spinning and weaving neces- 
sary for household needs having been performed up till now at 
least, by Newari women.* 

The cowherds have already been discussed in the preced- 
ing Appendix, and it has been shown that they are a Hindu 
caste. Hence if we now proceed to compare the list of Hindus 
here obtained with that of the existing Hindu castes, meaning 
by Hindu, in both cases castes which have only Brahmans 


45 pues and ure not heterodox—the resemblance is very 
stri 


ing, and close. The two apparent discrepancies merely 


from these two lists, as it is not possible to subject them to a 
d test It is however quite clear that no argument can 
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The first Chinese traveller who mentions Nepal is Hiouen 
Tsang who visited the countries of the West in 629-44 A.D. He 
however did not visit Nepal in person and his account is rightly 
held by Lévi to reflect the prejudice of the plainsmen against 
the mountaineers. According to bim the country is verv 
suitable for cultivation of grain and abounds in fruits and 
flowers ; copper is mined and exported and used as currency. 
The people aro treacherons, cruel and ignorant of any literary 
knowledge but clever in the arts. 

Much greater information is available from the mentions — 
of Nepal in the annals of the Tang dynasty. Lévi considers 
that the lost accounts of Wang Hiuen Tse, who came to Nepal 
at about the time of Hiouen Tsang’s departure from India, 
supplhed the greater pavt of the materials. In any case the 
description evidently refers to the time of Narendra Deva of 
Nepal who was reigning when Wang Hiuen Tse visited the 


country. 
According to the annals, the people shave their heads to 
⸗ the level of their evebrows; they pierce their ears, wearing 


tubes of bamboo or horn of oxen, and it is a mark of beauty 
to have ears falling to the shoulders. All their utensils (and 
implements)! are of copper, which is also used as currency. 
Traders, shopkeepers and itinerant dealers are numerous, but 
cultivators are scarce, as they do not know how to work with 
exen. Their houses are of wood and the walls sculptured and 
painted. They sre fond of Mramatic representations and of 
playing the trumpet and tambourine. They are also clever at 
forecasting destinies and in natural philosophy, as also at 
drawing up almanacs. They worship five celestial deities, 
seulpturing their images in stone. toe 
Then follows a description of the magnificence of the King, 
wearing pearls and precious stones and the palace with its 
~ seven-storied copper-roofed tower and its columns, balustrades 
and beams all inlaid with gems and precious stones" —_ 
Ibis therefore evident that as early as the seventh century, 
the people of Nepal were skilful workers of stone, wood and 
_ copper and had attained excellence in other departments also. 
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to Muslim Sufis, 237. and fossil, 101, 
—— —— Life and letters of Malik Annual Address, 1922, xv. Ti. 
he MahrG, ote., Meeting, 1923, proceedings of, 
‘eX 253. Report, 1922, ii. “ 
Fes Académic Royale de Belgique, Anotogaster annandate?, ap. mov., 
va address presented by the 451. . ik 
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F Acgithina tiphia tiphia (Linn.), 160. | Ardashie I, binorninal drachm of, 
Age of the Utatur marino trans — N. 6. 
pression, 87. | an obol of, N. 4. 
ncies, v. 


) — Ill, a rare type of drachm of, 
Abmad Shah I (Wali Bahmani), N. t6. 

rs. coins known of, N. 30. Armenian Koran, 291. | 
ee SIT, mo coins known of, N. 37. | Arterial system of the lizard Vara- * 
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Bauddhamiirgis of Nepal, their dif- 
ferent groups, social organisa- 
tion, otc., 468. 
Bhanaka, significance of the epithet 
of, 360. 
Bharaut, identification 
Jiétakas at, 340. 
epithets, notes on, 357. 
Bhattasali, N. K. —— and later 
1 am coinage, N. 54. 
: Notes on the coinage 
of Tippera, N. 47. 
Bibliotheca Indica, xiv 
Bivalve molluscs, 423. 
Beodhicaka, 


of four 








significance of the 
epithet of, 362. 
Botany and palaeontology. xi. 
Brachydiplax <w4tnnanensis, sp. 


nov., 450, 
Brachyrhyncha, 441. 
Breeding of some common birds in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, 147. 
Brihat-earhhita, 315. 
Brown, J. Coggin. 
des 


Ostrea gryphot 
Schictheim in Calcutta, 


Buchanan's collections, notes and 
drawings, fate of, 123. 

data, uses made of, 127- 

material, aources of, 121. 

Buddhism in Nepal, 483. 

Budget estimate for 1923, vii. 

BulAk, ite messing: 70. 














Buliminidac (Enidae), 389. (389. 
Buliminopsis conoideus, Heude, 
Buliminus (Holeauchen) gregoriana, 
ep. nov., 303 
tubios, sp., nov., 394. 
friné *. 


— — 
389 


— (Petracomastus) lattlabrum, ap. 


nov. 392. 
— (Pupinidius) chrysalie, sp. 
nov., 301. 
— (Subzebrinus) dolichoatoma, 
Molidff., 300. 
— — figricolor, ap. nov., 390, 
Jahangir, N. 


Burhsioptir muhar o 
18. 


Cc 
Calicnemia eximia, Selys,, 462. 


Calt confusa, Selya , 459. 
Garidae, 437. 


Caridina — — ap. nov., 437. 





Houde . 


| ‘Decapod erustacea: 437 
_ | Delavaya, Heudo, 404- 


Index. 


Ohlamya favret, da’ Arch., 84. 

— Middlemiaat, n. sp., 34. 

ep. cf. bouet, d’'Arch., 84, 

tauroperatriata, Sacco 
apinosa, n, v., BB, 

Clarias batrachus, til, his, 116. 

Coenagrion dorothea, sp, nov., 462. 

Coin of Gujariit. N. 40. 

from Jaintifipur. 334. 

Coinage of Tippera, N. 47. 

Coins, xiv. 

of the Bahrmani 
Kulbarga, N. 22. 

| ——. of Raijadhara, Yagsodhara and 

Ratna-minikya in the Dacca 








ur. 








Kings of 


— — — — — — ——— — 


Museum, N. 51 
— of Samachfiira Deva, N. 54. 
Committees constituted 
1022, lxxvii. 
Conception of Indian astronomers, 
etc., 311. 
Copper coin of Jahangir of Ojain, 
| ~ 42. 
| Corbicula, Moeg., 424, 
andersoniana, Nevill, 426. 
ferruginea, Heude, 426. 
— famarckiana,. Prime, 426, 
practerita, Houde, 427. 
——asp., 428. 
yurnanensis, Nevill, 425. 
OCrocothemia arrvilia, Drur., 449. 
Customs and manners of the 
Telugus and Tamils of the 
Godavari and ‘Tinnevelli 
Dist., 61. 
Cyclophoridac, 396. 


during 














dD 


Dacca —— coins of R&jadhara, 
Yasodhara and Ratna- 
mainikya in, N. SI. 

Da&r&é ShikSb and his book Sirr-s- 


a eee 


= 


A » 242. 
Das-Gupta, H. C.F 
havanagar Sta 
— — A type of eacten tary 
valent in many pa 


,» he 
Date of the Khadge dynasty of 
Bengal, 375. _ 
Datta, Abani Bhusan, award of the 
Elliott Prize to, vi. 
“Da Gd — I (bin Mubmdd Khan), 
Dau ge 


Dayal, P- 
'N. 







—— 


— 












Inder. 


Delavaya, rupicola, Houde, 414 
Delavavidac, 495, 
Doputations, v. 
Dicrurus macrocercus 
(Viell.), 149. 
Diplacodes trivialia, Ramb., 450. 
Divatia, N. B. Nose. Tring as an 
Indian ornament, 67. 
Douglas, R. O. Some Malava 
coins, N, 42. . 
Drachm of erdaghte Ill, «a rare 


' type of, N, 
$5 it, 33. 


macrocercus 


Bahram ao N. 
Jaimaap. N. la. 
— — Naraes, N. 8. 

the rare type of Shiptir 
If, N. 9. 
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i — — 








——"binominal, of Ardashir 1, N. 6. 


Dutt, 8. K. Liver and kidney in 
the fish genera Clarias and 
Saccobranchus, iii. 

Dyasdercus cingulatus (Pabr.), 15. 


gE 


Early Persian work on ethics, 205. 

East Bengal, gold coins of the 
Gupta and tater Gupta 
period from. N. 57. 

Ecology of riverine tract of Burma, 


ol. 
_ Elliott Gold Medal, a list of reci- 
Pients of, |x xiii. [v. 
Prize for Scientific Research, 
—— precession of, 311. 
ica, an early Persian work on, 


Euhadra haplozona, Molidff.. 389. 
Eulota latrunculorum, Heudo, 380. 
— ———— 

e of publications, ix. 
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_ Five Bharaut epithets, tah 
Foaesil Pectinidm, havanagar 
State, Sl. 


Fraser, F, C. Odonata, 447. 


G 


Gammaridas, 42%. 
Gaumrmarua, Dabricius, 429, 
— annandales , Tattersall, 429. 


gregory, — nov., 430. 





| Ganju'l gan;, 2 


— — — — le 


Garra (= Disacognathus), 106. 

. Vernacular names of the 
fiah of the genus, 108-9, 
Gauda Govinda of Sylhet, alleged 

coin of, N. 48. 
— and tree-frogs, toes of, 
37. 

Ghatak, J. C. Indian astronomers 
concerning the precession of 
equinoxes, 311. 

Ghiyégu-d-din Bahbman Shal:, 
coins known of, N. 27. 

Gold coins from East Bongal of the 
Gupta and iater Gupta 
period, N. 57. 

— Gupta coins, N. 82 








 Grahu-lighave, 318. 


Gregory, J. W. Zoological results 
of expedition to Yunnan 
under the leadership of, 381. 

— and Cc. J. Zoological results, 
ete. Introduction, 383. 

Gudger, E. W. Sources of the 
material for Hamilton- 
Buchanan's fishes, etc. 121. 

— unidentified coin of, N. 


— — dig copper plate 

Gupta, RK. : adig co r 

: inscription of KGéa4sati, Sak. 
————— late, 

— — ntiapur copper p 
inscription of adagosiyi. 
A.D 1370. 331. 

— on: later Gupta coinage, N.  ~ 


— from a 
Bengal, N. 57 

be amg longios, “Ps nov., 419, 

— — 

| sania b. — — * son 











* * ae 
‘from, 342 


* ruber 





= At as ¢ 


“sia Piao delavayanta, 
al 402, : 

















566 Index. 
Helicidae, 388. Ivanow, W. Early Persian work on 
Hemidactylug ie ethics, 20H. 
fliviciridie. 137, 140. — Imam Ismail, 805. 
Riippeol, o. | —— More on the sources of Jami‘s 
latyurus at Singapore, See Nafahat, 209. 


Homidrachm of Shapor, N. 

Fleterogomphua, s —8 454. 

Hinduism according to Muslin 
— Sufis, 237. 

Hindus and Buddhists, mixed. 
occupation and description 
of the different classes of, 

H. Mint Gobindpdr, 

— —— Mint name Kinin 

— (Bajanan). N. 76. 

Mint name SitpGr \Sirat), 
N72. 

— — Mint —— 
nagar).N. 77. 

— — Persian couplets on the 
Mughal and subsequent 
coinages, N. 4, 

Holland, Sir Thomas, clection as 
Hony. Fellow, iii, 1Ix~xxiii, 
Ixxxv. 

Honorary Fellows, let of, Ixix. 

Hora, 5S. L., Adhesive apparatus 
: on toes of certain geckos 
and tree-frogs, 137. 

— 8B. — of the genus Garra, 

az. 


— See Annandale, N., and 8S. L. 





( huaj- 


* ora. 
Horwood, T. B. Unidentified coin 
— —— N. 40. 
— u co per oom oo 
Jehan r of Ojai, N..42, 
Hosten, H. St. Thomas and Ban: 
7 'Thoné, Mylapore, 163 
Hijitrobioides, Nevill, 402. 





— ‘Witch case’ 
India, 43. 


J 


Burhinpur — of, 


in. moedisval 


Jah@ngir, 
N, | 


ot Ojain. Unpublished cop per 
com of, N. 42. 


 Jaintiapur, coin from, 334. 


——— — — 





eopper plate inscription of 
adagostyi, A D. 1770, 331. 
Jaimisp, «© unique one-eighth of « P 
drachm of, N. 14. 
Jami's Nafahat, sources of, 204. 
/Gtakarnawa, 318. 
Jiitakas at Bharaut, 340. ~ 
Johannes, Fr. P., election as Asso- 
ciate momber, Ixxvi. 
Jyotirvidabharanam, 316. 


K 


Kalim-ullah Shah (bin Mahmud 
Sh&h), coins known of, 


N. 38. 
Kalliela lamprocyastia, “Miilldff., 387. 


Bal nae Boer ay quarter-rupee 
Kanji-guti, a game played in parts = 
of Orisea, 73. 
Karana-kutiihalam, 317. a> 
Kadiisati, — 58 per plate 
insori ption of, 895. 


‘Kashi, eee — —— —— 
Kem capod crust acea, 437. * J 
a dynasty of ‘Bengal, . 


Kh — ——— 46. 
Khuda Bukhsh, 8., elec 
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1 
—* Limnacea, yunnanensi«, Novill, 417. | Momber list, 1922.” statement of : 
— — 1. distensa, nom. nov., ii 


: 419. 
Limnacidas, 416, 
. Lithoglyphinae, 401, 
:  Lithoglyphus talionais, ap. nov., 401. 
| Liver and kidney in Olarias: and 
Saccobranchus, Lil. 
* Lizard Varanus bengalensta (Daud.), 


Lord, L. See Stamp, L.D., and L. 

— Lord. 

Loss of members during 
ix xiii. 


in22, 


M 
Macdonell, Prof. A. A., election as 
Hony. Fellow iii, xci. 
| Macrochlamys ? hy poleuca, Blan- 
( a, ford, 387. 
Mabmid* Shah (bin Mubaromad 
Shah ITT), coins known of, 





‘ N. 36. 
Shubistari, his views on idol 
va? atory * faith, 245. 


Vix Majuridas,; N. G. Inscribed copper 
ladle from Hazara, 345. 

| Safichi inscription of Sri- 

i dharavarmman, 337. 

7 — R. C. Date of the Khadga 

- dynasty of Bengal, 375. 

Malava coins. N. 42, 

Malik ‘Aynu'lMulk Mabrii, Amir 

. Khusrau’s account of, 267. 
—_———, Barani’s references to, 





— —. Ibn Batuta’s account of, 
- 268. 





— a, life and lettera of, 253, 
254, 271i. 
— —— _,, Shama-i Siraj ‘Afif's re- 


— to, 261. 


classical 
— — 411. 
anaes and — 


* 
ae Maria 4 akhbari'r-rija 305, 
— a 





















Members, ordinary, liat of, xlix, 
absent from India, list of, 


Ixxii. 
Mint Gobindpiir, N. 75 
— Kinin (Bajinfin), N. 76, 
—_—_ — (Bhujoagar), 


Sitpar (Sfirat), N. 72. 
— of St. Thomas the Apoatle, 
66. 
Mirkhond's story about the origin 
of the custom of taking ornen 
from owls, 54. 
Mirza Jinjinan Mazyhar, «a Sufi, 
. his views on Hinduiam, 238. 
Mnatese gqregoryt, sp. nov., 457. 
— maclachlant, ap: nov., 458. 
Modi, J. J. Owl in folklore, St. 
Mookerjee, Sir Asutosh. Annual 
Address, 1922, xv. 
- Dr. G. N_, election as Fellow. 
= xii. 
Mughal coins, N. 17. 
—— muhara, N. 83. 
rupees, N. 19. 
and subsequent coinages, 
Persian couplets on, N. 64. 
Muhammad Shih I (bin rt 
Shah), coins known of, N. 
{27. 


24. 
Il, coins known of, N. 
Mujahid Shah (bin Muhammad 
Shah), coins known of, 





N. 

















2 * 

Muslim Sufis, Hinduistm according 
to, 237. 

Mylapore, existence of a Portuguese 
fortress im, 157. 


N 


Na/ahat, sources of, 299. 

Naraes, a drachim of, N. 8. 

N&giru-d-din Iema‘il Sh&h, coius 
known of, N. 23, 

Nepal, early culture of, 484. 

N eastes, their occu ition 
and description ac to 
Léviand Hodgson 

Nevwar cul —— of, — 

Nowars, divisions of, iad! | 

al o f, 405. 


isation 
Nig Shah ( in Hur — 
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Noze-ring, —— and wenring me. 
o 
vernacular words for, 67. 


oO 


Obol of Ardashir I, N. 4, 

Occurrence of Ostrea oryphoides 
Schlotheim in Caleutta, 75. 

Odilo, hia narrative of a miracle of 
St. Thomas, 181. 

Odonata, 447. 

Office, iii. 

bearers, jit. 

Officers and members of Council, 
1922, xIwii. 

1923, xxii, xiwiil. 
Omangunta pecfa, a game prévalent 
in the Madras Pres , 73. 

Ordinary mermbers, list of, xlix. 
Monthly Meetings, 1922, ‘pro- 
ceedings of, Ixxv. 
Origin of the * Imitation Gupta’ 
coina, N. 60. 
age op suteolus luteolus (Linn.), 














Orthetrum cancellatum Linn race 
kraepelind, Ris, 448. 
— japonicum trfernune, Ulh., 
448. 
rity dow at melania, Selys., 





tek. — ———— Schlotheim in 
' Caleutta, 75. 


Otecompea ernicrta emeria (Linn.), 


150. 

Owl, a bird of wisdom, 67. 

— ita characteristic of loneliness, 
and the story of King 
Solomon, 56. 

— its unpopularity displayed by 

r epithots ‘applied to it, St. 

——its use in the economy of! 

, — icious, 53. 

— w nauUspicious, . 

-in the Avesta, 52. 
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Index. 


Pamcanekaytka, significance of the 
epithet of, 358. 

Pantala flavescens, Fabr., 461. 

Parafossearuluse, Annandale, 402. 





Parapyrqgula, Annandale — and 
Prashad, 405, 
qini, Annandale and. 
rashbad, 405. 


Paraprososthenia, Annandale, 406 — 
- gredlert, Neurmayr, 406. 
Paratelphusa (PAricotelphuan) 
elegans, de Man, 444. 
Paruck, F. D. J, Some tare and 
unpublished Sfiisfinian coins, 


N. te 
— Unpublished Mughal coins, 
N.. 17. 


Perey Sladen Trust Expedition to 
Yunnan, Zoological results 
of, 381. 

Persian couplets on the Mughal 
and subsequent coinages, 





Pascoe, E. H., election as Fellow, 
iii 


i. 

Proceedings of the 10th Anni 
versary of the Académie 
- Royale de Belgique, Ixxxvi. 
Perkin, Prof. W. H., election as 

Hony. Fallow. dit, dexxii, 
Ixxxv. 
Petaki, nificance of the ‘epithet, 


of, 
Philology, j ix. 
Physical Science, xii 
Planorbidae, 419. 
Plectotropia submissa, Dosh, 388, _ 
Portrait of Shipur 1t,.N. 10. 
——— fortress in sie Lae he 





Pacha, By — r 





7. 


—-dates of 


Index. 


R 


Réjadhara, coins of, 
Museum, N. & 

Ratna miinikya, coins of, in the 
Dacca Museum, N. 51. 
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